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Self-Taught 


Constable, the distinguished painter of 
England, is credited with saying that a 
self-taught man is one taught by a very 
ignorant person. This is “rubbing it in” 
too hard, and a little aggravating to most 
of us who have that sensitive spot of self- 
appreciation which is easily abraded. 

It is well and salutory to growth and 
prosperity to have a fair and reasonable 
percentage of confidence in our abilities, 
and to feel a certain degree of pride in 
successfully exploiting them, and not to go 
so far as Constable in depreciating the 
practice of advertising our worth in the 
community. Self-assertion is not incom- 
patible with greatness, nor have the dis- 
tinguished attained pre-eminence only by 
the precepts of their great 
predecessors. 

The Scripture condemns putting our 
light under a bushel, but at the same time 


following 


it disparages the attitude of the Pharisee. 
The young painter of the present day ex- 
hibiting ability in his art would not dare 
to deny his obligation to his predecessors, 
nor even to his contemporaries, because he 
knows he would be rated for his consum- 
mate arrogance, and invited to join the 


Ananias Club. But there are some, and we 


have happened upon not a few who plume 
themselves with assurance of their personal 
ability and independence of teachers, but 
are politic in not crying out on the house 
We have watched the course of 
such, and it has been always in the line of 


tops. 


deterioration in their work. 

No one can by any accident have been 
isolated from pictures or intercourse with 
contemporaries, or the literature of the 
subject, and have acquired ability to make 
anything worthy the effort. Marvelous as 
is Shakespeare, he could not have evolved 
his drama from his inner consciousness, 
no, he was an understudy to Marlowe and 
others, and imbibed copious draughts from 
their originality. 

Self-criticism, or a reasonable dissatis- 
faction with doubt, con- 
tributes to our improvement. The over 
timid are apt to underestimate their ability 
and to be supersensitive to their short- 


ourselves, no 


comings, and are liable to be discouraged 
but the conceited are 
aviated The 
honest 


nothingness, 
to ‘be into vacuum. 
despondency of 


into 

prone 
occasional the 
seeker after improvement serves to rouse 
him to fresh exertion, and the examples of 
the many who have by effort attained 
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position in the profession are fair illustra- 
tion, in the true sense, that a great man is 
self-taught, because he realizes that the 
essential is to know what is good art, and 
then study how to attain it by the art of 
others as much as by his individual deter- 
mination. He knows where to look for it 
if he does not himself possess it. His best 
instructors are often those who perhaps 
may not be always ranked by their con- 
temporaries as the greatest. 

Raphael was first a pupil to his father, 
then to Perugino, both good painters to be 
sure, but he did not stop there and imagine 
he had attained perfection because his work 
was thought better than that of his teachers. 
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He studied, besides, the work of his young 
contemporaries and imbibed many a sug- 
gestion which he worked upon. 

Reynolds was put apprenticeship to a 
painter, named Hudson, of whom in later 
years he speaks highly, but if we want to 
find out something about this man Hudson 
we will not discover his name in the list of 
the British Encyclopedia, but in some out- 
of-print book, and there only a_ brief 
biography. | 

The road to art is a long one, but it need 
not be made interminable by obstructing it 
with our own mistakes, or dragging the 
wheels by loading up with a big cargo of 
Self-Sufficiency. 


Quality or Quantity 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Every business has to answer the question 
sometime or other and photographers are no 
exception to the rule. 

On the face of it, to ask a man whether or 
not he wants more business is_ foolish. 
Everyone, apparently, wants more business 
than he is doing, in order, as he would put 
it, to make more money than he is making. 

But it is not inevitable that more business 
means more money or that increased quan- 
tity means increased profit. 

‘The writer heard recently of a magazine 
filling a special field which declined a check 
for eighteen hundred dollars, for nearly a 
thousand subscriptions in bulk, because it did 
not want the class of subscribers it would 
thus obtain. There was nothing the matter 
with the class—only it happened to be a lot 
of retail salesmen which some general man- 
ager thought ought to read this particular 
The magazine publisher said he 
didn’t want his magazine to go into the retail 
selling story end, and he’d make more money 
sticking to his big business executive public. 
The subscriber threatened all sorts of things, 
but nothing came of it unless its use here as 
an incident was its real reason for happen- 
ing! Still, it did take courage to turn down 
eighteen hundred in big money. 


magazine. 


3ut a photographer in a middle-southern 
town turned down an order for over five 
hundred dollars on a girls school graduation 
order, because, as he explained, he was try- 
ing to make a reputation and build up a busi- 
ness based exclusively on the idea of quality, 
refinement, daintiness, careful work, and un- 
hurried work. “How can J fakesthalita 
thousand girls and make negatives of them 
as I would put rubber stamps on a piece of 
paper, with a single studio, and not skimp 
my work?” he asked himself. As he con- 
siders six or eight sittings a day a good day’s 
work, he, obviously, couldn’t do this work, 
unless he sacrificed individuality and was 
content to make them all on the same model. 

Personally, I think the man was a fool 
from the standpoint of his pocketbook, but 
ten years from now he will be able to call 
me a fool for so saying, for if he keeps up 
his ideals he’s bound to win out in the long 
run. 

I know one very large and well conducted 
studio where they make bids for any and all 
kinds of work. Nothing too big, nothing too 
small—little order of half a dozen tiny pic- 
tures or great big order for hundreds of 
large ones—it’s all grist that comes to that 
mill. But there is very little, if any, fine 
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portrait making ever done there, not that 
they can’t do it, but that people don’t believe 
they can, <Any operator with things down 
to such a system that a woman who has 
taken two hours to dress and another two 
hours to prink herself ready to be pictured, 
is through in five minutes, is pretty well apt 
to think that the work is machine operator 
work, no matter how good it really may be. 
It seems as if a reputation for quantity 
and quality never did get going at the same 
time. The best known four-wheels-and-an- 
engine in the world is not called “America’s 
finest car,’ and the motors with the real 
reputation are built a few at a time and very 
carefully. In the world of art they limit the 
number of proofs of an etching, knowing 
that the less the number the greater the 
value, though one be as good as the next! 
Books which are in limited editions always 
sell for more than those which come un- 
limited—the least expensive tome in the 
world, considered simply as a book, is the 
Bible and next comes the encyclopedia and 
Shakespeare. But that last is an unfortunate 
allusion, because he wrote quality and 
quantities of it—but he’s dead, you know! 
Every studio operator has to make up his 
mind whether he wants all the business he 
can get or whether he is going to make a bid 
for a few, well paying sitters, and let quan- 
tity production go. The judgment will be 
affected largely by a man’s ability with lens 
and plate, of course, but it should also be 
much affected by his ways of thinking. If 
he is a hustler, anxious to be busy all the 
time, quick thinking, quick acting, alive, 
alert, he'll probably make a bigger success 
on a quantity production than a quality pro- 
duction basis. For there is a great success 
to be made either way—there is plenty of 
room for the good thing which is cheap be- 
cause made in quantity, as well as for the 
fine thing which is expensive because its 
very fineness makes it costly. You can see a 
ball game, ride in a jitney, take a street car 
ride, or see a million-dollar movie for a few 
cents, and none will deny the advantages of 
any of those things if those are the things 
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you want. for 
pleasure you pick a high-grade touring car 
or a steamer to Europe. If you want two 
hours of real relaxation at a show, it’s not the 
bleachers, but a box at the Follies you choose, 
and you never pick a movie if there 1s some- 
one who says, “Come on to see a show; 
where'll I buy the tickets?” 

The main point in deciding on quality or 
quantity is not so much what you decide, but 
that you stick to it, and don’t try to mix the 
two. Who would put individual quality into 
quantity production of negatives will prob- 
ably fail in both, and certainly he who tries 
to make a quantity of really artistic poses 
and lightings in a few hours will lose out 
utterly. 

Make up your mind which, stick to it, and 
push your game, whether it be fine work at 
high prices or lots of merely stereotyped 
good work at less prices, for all it’s worth. 
Success perches on either banner, but rarely 
on both, if they are both borne aloft by the 
same hand! 


The P. A. of A. and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the P. A. of A., at Toledo, Ohio, changes 
were made in the regulations for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary as follows: No dues 
are to be collected, each woman who attends 
the National Convention may become a 
member of the Auxiliary by signifying her 
desire to do so, and by the payment for the 
button which admits her to the Convention 
Hall. 

The disposal of the dues which have 
already been collected will be decided at the 
Milwaukee Convention. As a fund for the 
care of the rest rooms and for the enter- 
tainment of ladies attending the Convention 
will be provided by the P. A. of A. and the 
Manufacturers and Dealers, the Board 
decided that there is no need for the pay- 
ment of dues into the treasury of the Aux- 


But when you go traveling 


iliary. 
ALIcE W. CHAMBERS, 
Secretary. 
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“THE BETTER BUSINESS CONVENTION” 


What the National is Planning for Milwaukee, Wis., 
August 23 to 28, 1920 


The program at the annual convention of 
the P. A. of A., which will be held in Mil- 
waukee, week of August 23-28, is the best 
ever. Goldensky, of Philadelphia, and 
W. B. Poynter, of Cincinnati—who makes 
such wonderful flashlight pictures of chil- 
dren—will be two of the stars. Anthony 
Bill, of Cincinnati, and Charlie Townsend, 
of Des Moines, Ia., two corking good 
photographers, will also be on the program. 
Then, above everything, artificial light will 
be featured. Every kind of artificial light 
being used in studios—Cooper-Hewitt, arc 
lamps, Mazda systems and flash cabinets— 
all will be thoroughly explained and expert 
photographers will tell all there is to be told 
about using them right. That ought to be 
a big drawing card. 

There will be talks on business manage- 
ment and on practical advertising and on ad- 
vertising by letters, etc., also a very clever 
demonstration of Draping the Figure. 

Then, there will be a complete studio built 
in one of the big halls, and fully equipped— 
a regular up-to-date place which will give 
lots of ideas to photographers. Reception- 
room, offices, camera-rooms, dark-room, etc., 
all complete, and for two or three hours 
every day this will be in operation with lead- 
ing receptionists and high-grade photog- 
raphers making pictures just as if they were 
in their own studios. It will be built so that 
everything will be visible to every one. 
Members can wander around and ask all the 
«questions they like. 

Then, there will be a room equipped for 
commercial photography. Mr. Kaufmann, 
of Kaufmann & Fabry Co., of Chicago, the 
biggest commercial establishment in the 
country, will be in charge of this, and he will 
be assisted by several experts who will give 
practical demonstrations. Mr. Keedy, of 
Chicago, the foremost photographer in 


America in making fashion plate photo- 
graphs, will be one of the demonstrators in 
this department and his demonstrations 
alone will be worth while. In the same 
room there will be a complete exhibit of all 
kinds of apparatus used in commercial 
galleries to get the work out quickly and 
efficiently. 

Every demonstration of portrait-making 
will be given a different setting on the plat- 
form. Each will be as well staged as it is 
possible to make it, and so will be different 
from the old style demonstrations. 

The manufacturers will be out in force; 
$6,400 worth of floor space has been sold to 
the manufacturers, which ensures a wonder- 
ful display of all modern material. The 
whole big Arena of the big Milwaukee Audi- 
torium will be occupied by the manu- 
facturers. There will be music every after- 
noon in this Arena and there will be plenty 
of time given to visiting with the manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

The picture exhibit will be very extensive. 
First come the special exhibits of the Amal- 
gamated States in competition for a $250 
trophy. Then there will be the general ex- 
hibit to which every member is invited to 
contribute—three pictures each, framed or 
There will be no ratings or 
criticisms, but three competent photog- 
raphers will select not to exceed twenty, 
which will be put in the National Salon. 
Leading photographers will be on hand, who 
will review any picture hung, on request by 
the maker. All the pictures will be well 
hung on specially made screens. 

In addition there will be a very fine exhibit 
of pictorial photography, loaned by the 
American Federation of Arts. 

A special exhibit of all kinds of adver- 
tising being done by photographers will be 
arranged on screens and will be worth study- 


unframed, 
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ing. Photographers can get lots of ideas 
from this collection for their own use. 

The business sessions will take up very 
little time, as much time as possible being 
given to the actual program, practical studio 
and visiting with the manufacturers. 

There will be five minutes of music and 
singing to open every session and give the 
members a chance to find seats. 

The entertainments will be very elaborate. 
On Monday night there will be a reception 
by the officers in the Pfister Hotel, followed 
by dancing, refreshments and entertainment. 
On Tuesday night there will be the Grand 
Ball, with some very fine singing, clever 
music and refreshments. On Thursday 
night we will have a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream—a banquet in the open, in the 
beautiful grounds of the Wisconsin Club, 
right in the heart of the city, with a full 
band and a dance orchestra, a specially laid 
dancing floor, and a splendid cabaret per- 
formance. This will be a real carnival eve- 
ning and one of the big features of the con- 
vention, 
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The Pfister Hotel is headquarters, but 
there are any number of hotels in Milwau- 
kee with prices from $1.25 per night up. 
Milwaukee is a fine city, located on Lake 
Michigan just about 90 miles north of 
Chicago. You can get there from Chicago 
by two lines of rail or by interurban trolley 
system, which makes a delightful ride. All 
lines run to Chicago from every part of the 
country and those in the east or in Canada 
can reach Chicago by boat, making a delight- 
ful vacation. 

The dues to the Association are three dol- 
lars, active membership for employing 
photographers, and two dollars, associate 
membership, for employees. Active mem- 
bers pay a further two dollars at the door 
of the convention, but that is a mere trifle 
compared with what you get at the conven- 
tion for that money. Associate members pay 
nothing more at the doors. 

Don’t forget: Week of August 23d, at 
Milwaukee. If you want further informa- 
tion, write to the Secretary of the P. A. of 
A., at 421 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AS THE MANUFACTURERS’ DISPLAY WILL LOOK IN THE ARENA 
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“Better Business Convention” 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
AUGUST 23d to 28th, 1920 


MILWAUKEE HOTELS 


Members Milwaukee Hotel Association 


Hotel Pfister—Wisconsin and Jefferson Sts. 
$2.00 to $3.00, double $3.00 and up. With 
bath $2.50 and up, double $4.00 and up. 


Hotel Wisconsin—3d St., near Grand Ave. _ 
$1.50 to $2.00, double $2.50 to $3.00. With 
bath $2.50 to $3.50, double $3.50 to $6.00. 


Republican House—Third St., corner Cedar. 
$1.25, double $2.00 and up. With bath $2.00 
and $2.50, double $3.50 to $4.00. American 
plan $2.75, double $5.50. With bath $3.50, 
double $6.50. 


Hotel Maryland—137 Fourth St. 
$1.25 to $1.75, double $2.00 to $2.75. 
bath $2.00 to $3.50, double $3.00 to $4.50. 


Hotel Martin—Wisconsin, corner Van Buren 


Si: 
$1.00 to $1.50, double $1.50 to $2.25. With 
bath $1.75 to $2.50, double $2.50 to $3.50. 


Hotel Gilpatrick—223 Third St. 
$1.00 to $1.25, double $2.00. With bath $2.00 
to $3.00. Double $2.50 to $4.00, shower bath 
$1.50. 


Hotel Charlotte—138 Third St. 
eo double $2.00. With bath $2.00, double 
3.00. 


Hotel Blatz—East Water, corner Oneida St. 
$1.00 to $1.50, double $1.50 to $2.50. With 
bath $1.75 to $2.50, double $2.50 to $4.00. 


Hotel Plankinton—West Water, corner Syca- 
more. 
$1.50, double $2.50. With bath $1.75 and up, 
double $2.75 and up. 


Hotel Globe—Corner Wisconsin and Cass Sts. 
$1.25 and up, double $2.00 and up. With bath 
$1.75 and up, double $3.00 to $3.50. 


With 
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Hotel Schlitz—Corner Grand Ave. and Third 
Sit 

$1.25, double $1.75. With bath $2.00, double 

$3.00. 


Hotel Juneau—225-9 Wisconsin St. 
$1.00 and up, double $1.50 and up. 
$1.75 to $2.50, double $3.00. 


Hotel Marquette—188 Wisconsin St. 

$0.75 to $1.50, double $1.00 to $2.50. 

Hotel Carlton—Milwaukee St., cor. Juneau Ave. 
$1.25 and up, $2.00 and up. With bath $2.00 
and up, double $3.00 and up. 


Hotel Atlas—Third and Sycamore Sts. 
$1.00, double $1.50 and up. 


Hotel Medford—Cor. Third and Sycamore Sts. 
$1.25 and up, double $2.00 and up. With bath 
$1.75 and up, double $2.50 and up. 


Hotel Randolph—134 Third St. 
$1.00, double $1.50 and $2.00. With bath $2.50, 
double $3.50. 


Hotel Aberdeen—909 Grand Avenue. 
$1.25 and up, double $2.25 and up. With bath 
$2.50, double $3.50. American Plan $3.00 and 
up, double $5.00 and up. With bath $3.50, 
double $6.00 and up. 


Hotel St. Charles—City Hall Square. 
$1.00 and up, double $2.00 and up. 
bath $1.50 and up, double $2.50 and up. 


Hotel Miller—Third St. near Grand Ave. 
Without bath $1.25 and $1.50, double $2.00 
and $2.50. With bath $1.75 to $3.00, double 
$2.50 to $4.00. 


Plankinton Arcade and Recreation Parlors— 
Largest in the World. 
Ample Accommodation for 
Crowd. 


With bath 


With 


the Largest 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Pfister is Convention Headquarters for the 
International Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, to be held in Milwaukee, 
August 23 to 28, 1920. 

This will be the greatest convention the Associ- 
ation has ever held, and those who are wise will 
make reservations early. 
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The Technique and the Art in the Portrait 


It does not demand any close observa- 
tion to perceive that the tendency of photo- 
graphic literature is the outcrop of the felt 
necessity of the professional photographer. 
We must perforce give him what he de- 
mands despite the criticism from a few 
readers who complain we lay more stress 
on art than on technique. 

The profession seems to have outgrown 
the notion that fine results are solely the 
product of mechanical and chemical ex- 
cellency in manipulation. We grant that 
the technical equation remains as a factor 
in the performance, but it is so associated 
with variable elements which must be con- 
trolled that we have to call into play some 
of our other faculties if we want to ex- 
ploit the new phase photography has 
entered into. To be sure, this does not 
imply the assurance of the object by neglect 
of technique, because in all art technique 
plays its essential part and the student of 
art must pass through the mechanical cur- 
riculum, but we have ocular evidence daily 
that photographers of twenty years’ stand- 
ing in the profession have not advanced 
beyond the position they occupied when 
their practice was looked upon as the high 
exponent of excellency; a position now 
universally assumed as only the means to 
a higher end. 

There is a desire everywhere to mount 
into the artistic atmosphere, even though 
many have to gasp asthmatically and ex- 
haust energy in the so-called environment 
of culture. They find the rare atmosphere 
difficult to breathe in, because they are not 
sufficiently trained for the exercise de- 
manded for high altitudes. 

Our literature, we confess, may en- 
courage this avidity for advance, disre- 
gardful that the strenuous effort from 
inexperience may result in total exhaustion, 
half way up. 

Many art writers who begin with a fine 
title and advance for a while with smooth 
lucent phrases, remind one of an engineer 


who starts his train with a confident “toot,” 
rattling over the level track with clang and 
racket, but when the upgrade is reached 
finds it impossible to make the driving 
wheels hold ground. They go furiously, 
to be sure, but it is all a waste of high 
pressure. They slip and the train comes to 
a stop with a sudden jolt. 

“Words, words words,” we cry like 
Hamlet for “‘more matter and less art,” but 
we get only fine and well chosen phrases, 
good literary construction, pleasing meta- 
phors, but withal, nothing definite to help 
us forward, the advice confusing, the mean- 
aimless, furbished with 
from the smoke 


ing vague and 
generalities, sparkling 
stack, but nothing giving constant light for 
guidance in the way we want to go. We 
feel that we have been led nowhere. 

But, then, there are other writers so do 
not condemn them to the same malebolge 
with these highfaluting ones, earnest 
capable men and women who endeavor to 
study our needs and desire to advance, but 
how they fail, too, to produce much effect, 
with all their sanity of effort. 

These are read with a certain amount of 
appreciation, but not often with the right 


intelligence, and so they do not produce the 


correct attitude necessary for practical 
application. 
How mournfully Ruskin laments the 


failure of his writings to fulfil his inten- 
tion. “A life’s labor lost,” he tells us. Eyes 
see the same forms, ears listen to the same 
sounds, but how differently are the owners 
of these eyes and ears affected. It is the 
same with our customers. We think they 
are guided only by whim or caprice when 
we submit our best efforts to them. We 
see it so differently, and in no wise from 
their point of view. We marvel at their 
want of appreciation, are stunned at their 
objections to the very features we thought 
would receive their acclaim, 

In vain we try to explain, try to open 
their blind eyes to this or that particular 
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beauty or excellency. Sometimes we suc- 
ceed in wakening a dormant taste for what 
is good art, some susceptible one has a 
vision, but we are generally misunderstood, 
and our opinion reluctantly acquiesced in. 

Too many look upon the art critic as if 
he were like the man in Ezekiel’s vision, 
who had a countenance like brass, and a 
measuring rod in his hand, gauging every- 
thing up to its standard. 

Our teachers, speaking from a higher 
standpoint than their detractors can occupy, 
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must have a wider vision, but they talk to 
dull ears and weak hearts. But they have 
this consolation, not altogether in vain is 
any true message delivered. It must not, 
nor will not, return to the deliverer void. 
The teachable spirit distinguishes between 
the voice of wisdom, crying in the wilder- 
ness, and the bombast catering for 
applause. 

It will strive to attain to greater heights 
only when the vision is less obstructed by 


the beetling brows of prejudice. 


Getting the Farmers’ Money 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Not every photographer realizes the 
value of the farmers’ trade. In the smaller 
towns and villages, where the rural popu- 
lation forms the greater proportion of the 
population, the farmers supply the money 
that keeps business going. They are the 
backbone of retail business in small towns. 

The photographer gets less business per 
capita from the farmers than from the 
townspeople, but that affords all the 
greater opportunity for the development 
of business in that field. Farmers’ families 
can be converted into better studio patrons 
if ‘the photographer will go after their 
business. 

This is one line in which the mail-order 
house is not competing for the farmers’ 
trade. You have practically no outside 
competition with the farmers. Your com- 
petition is from other studios within his 
reach. The more you do to interest these 
people and to bring them in, the more of 
the business you will get. 

The way to get farmer folk to get their 
pictures taken is to ask them and to keep 
The chief reason for their 
neglect of that sort of thing is that they do 
not think of it. They have the money to 
pay for the best work you can do. They 
have the same need for photographs that 
other people have, except that that need is 
not uncovered. Remind them of the ad- 
vantages of making use of your services 


asking them. 


and keep reminding them by steady adver- 
tising. 

You should have a mailing list of the 
prosperous farmers of your territory. The 
list should be of the farmers’ wives and the 
advertising should be addressed to them, 
with an additional list of young women 
living in farmers’ families as hired help. 

Try such a letter as the following to the 
farmer women: 


Dear Madam.—There are many 
friends and relatives who want your 
photograph. A good many of them 
have probably asked you for one. 

Why not stop in the next time you 
are in Boonville and let us take your 
picture. We can get up for you just 
such a photograph as you want. 

The likeness will be good and the 
picture will be artistic and finished 
with real style. | 

As for the size and price; we can 
adjust those matters to your wishes. 

We will make a photograph that you 
will be pleased to give to your friends 
—one they will delight in having. 

Don’t wait for a bright day. 
sittings in almost any 
Come when you can. 

Yours very truly, 


We 


make light. 


It would not be a bad idea to enclose 
with such a letter a little card made up to 
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give a few simple suggestions regarding 
preparation for sitting. People who have 
had many photographs taken of themselves 
know about what kind of 
costume secures the best results. You 


know the farmers’ families are less experi- 


something 


enced, and a list of suggestions as to dress, 
arrangement of the hair, and any other 
ideas that occur to you, would make it 
easier for the sitter and easier for you to 
get satisfactory results. Such a card 
might be made use of in a very general 
way among patrons. 

Here is suggested copy for a newspaper 
advertisement to reach the rural prospec- 
tive patrons: 


Goop PHOTOGRAPH OF YOU 
You know plenty of friends and 
relatives who want your picture. They 
have told you so—some of them. 
You would like to be able to send 
to absent friends a photograph of real 
style and artistic merit. You appre- 


ciate more than anything else getting 
Your 
about 


a fine photograph of a friend. 
friends feel the same way 
yours, 

No studio is making more satis- 
factory photographs than we are mak- 
ing. No matter whether you are 
accustomed to having your picture 
taken often or not, we can assure you 
of satisfaction. 

Our work is in demand by the 
people who are most anxious to get 
first-class pictures. You have seen 
what we have done for others. We 
can do as much for you. 

Come in and see our samples or come 
right in prepared to sit for a photo- 
graph. We work quickly and can do 
work for you at almost any time. 

JACKSON’S STUDIO. 


K 


“Ts your castor oil really tasteless?” 
“Tasteless ! 


A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAD DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pointers.”’ 
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Why it has no more taste than 
some dressmakers have!” 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-dateequipment @ 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


Hammer Plates 


develop and dry quickly with 
thin, firm films. They are 
especially to be depended on 
under hot and humid weather 
conditions. Their record 
proves their worth. 


——SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS —- 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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Interesting Points of Law 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PORTRAITS 


It is not possible to state definitely to what 
purpose a photograph may be used legally, and 
these articles are not intended to give anything 
more than an idea of how the law has been in- 
terpreted by the courts in various cases. In such 
cases the photographs may have been ordered 
and paid for or taken gratis, or they may have 
been taken without the consent of the subject or 
even without his knowledge. They may have 
been used in a show case, or in advertisements 
for merchandise, or to illustrate straight news 
matter, aS in a newspaper illustration, or the 
subject may be deceased. The claim is always 
made that a right has been violated. 

The courts have held various views on the sub- 
ject. Some have held that there was a legal 
“right of privacy” by which one could prevent 
unauthorized intrusion upon his privacy or un- 
authorized use of his name and portrait in any 
way, and others have held that no such right 
existed. 

Most of these cases hark back to a paper by 
Warren and Brandeis (the latter now Supreme 
Court Justice), published in 1890, arguing for 
the existence of a right of privacy. This paper 
cites a decision in which an actress in a New 
York City theatre was photographed by flash- 
light from a box and secured an injunction 
against the taker from publishing the picture. 

A New York newspaper proposed a popularity 
contest between two actors and, in spite of the 
protest of one, published their portraits. He 
secured an injunction against the further use of 
his portrait in this manner. 

In another case a parent sued for damages 
for the unauthorized publication of a painted por- 
trait of his infant daughter. No damages were 
shown and the court specifically refused to recog- 
nize a right of privacy. 

These decisions were by lower courts. 
first decision in a court of last resort was in 
1902. In this case the plaintiff was a handsome 
young lady, whose portrait was used, without 
her consent, on handbills that were distributed 
to advertise flour, with the legend, “Flour of the 
family.” 

She brought suit for an injunction and dam- 
ages, but the court did not recognize any legal 
right as having been infringed. It discussed the 
alleged right of privacy which it defined some- 
what as follows—the alleged legal right of a man 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


The 


0: CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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to pass through the world without having his 
affairs discussed, his portrait published, his biog- 


raphy written or his eccentricities commented 
upon, in handbills, circulars, catalogues, periodi- 
cals or newspapers, or even in oral discussion, 


whether such comment is favorable or other- 
wise. It then denied the existence of such a 
right and held the young lady to be without 
redress. 

This was pretty much of a blow for individual 
rights. Apparently no consideration was given 
the idea that a person’s portrait might have a 
value for advertising purposes that would be a 
property right. As a result of this decision the 
New York State Legislature, in 1903, passed a 
statute forbidding a person to use for advertis- 
ing purposes, or for the purposes of trade, the 
name, portrait or picture of any living person 
without first having obtained the written consent 
of such person. 

This completely reversed the status of affairs 
in this State and a considerable number of cases 
involving this statute are to be found. We will 
cite some of these, as examples, for those who 
are interested in the interpretation of such a law. 

A large premium concern used photographs of 
a young lady in artistic poses as premiums and 
for advertising purposes. She was successful in 


the suit against them, brought under the new 
statute. 
A R. R. Co. undertook a “Safety First” cam- 


paign and took pictures of passengers alighting 
from cars and of other incidents for illustrative 
purposes. One of the persons thus pictured 
sought an injunction against the use of her pic- 
ture. She knew the purpose of the picture and 
gave her consent, orally, but there was no writ- 
ten agreement. The question was, whether or 
not this was for purposes of trade, and the court 
decided that a reformer in order to illustrate his 
“Safety First” lessons and persuade the public, 
would be as much within the statute as a grocer 
selling merchandise. The injunction was there- 
fore granted. 

In another case a picture of an employee 
operating a machine was used with his consent 
for a period of years for advertising purposes. 
When about to leave the employ of the company 
he asked that the picture be no longer used and 
then brought suit. The injunction was not 
granted. 

Another interesting case came up on the first 
occasion of the use of wireless telegraphy to 
summons aid in case of disaster at sea. The 
steamer Republic was in collision with the Florida 
and in response to calls sent out by the operator, 
Binns, on the Republic, the steamer Baltic res- 
cued the passengers of the Republic, which sank. 
This supplied a great deal of newspaper copy and 
a picture concern at once furnished as a news 
feature a film story of the event in which a 
young man was prominently featured in the role 
of a wireless operator, and the sub-heading in- 
troduced him as Binns, the wireless operator, 
there being no intimation that the part was taken 
by another man on the regular staff of the 
company. 

No attempt was made to have the film hero 
resemble the actual Binns. Binns brought suit 
and was successful, as the movie people had used 
his name and what purported to be his picture, 
and their use of the film was held to be for pur- 
poses of trade. 
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Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E ala O iL — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY CIN — “Gricinat rormuta. 
AMIDOE 


A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 
will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


The Developer for 
Bromides. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 


Ss.W. GLOSSY 

Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Sas) (=) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 
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—e~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


The showing of a fake picture of Binns natu- 
rally would kill any market for the actual por- 
trait. It was immaterial that the picture was 
not of the actual man as long as it purported to 
be of him. The statute contemplates any repre- 
sentation of a person. The law would not pro- 
hibit the use of a name and portrait of a living 
person in truthfully recounting or portraying an 
actual event in a newspaper. An actual movie 
news exhibition was not passed on. 

In a more recent case, suit was brought by a 
woman lawyer for the unauthorized use of her 
name and picture in a movie news weekly. In 
this case actual pictures of the persons portrayed 
were used with the caption, ‘““The Woman Lawyer 
Who Solved Ruth Cruger Mystery.’ Apparently 
nothing untrue or libellous appeared. The pic- 
ture was used on posters outside of theatres and 
on film reels that were leased to picture theatres. 
The trial court held that both these uses were 
for purposes of trade and came within the statute, 
as no written consent had been obtained. 

The producing film company determined to 
make a test case of it and appealed, and the Ap- 
pellate Division has just reversed the decision 
of the lower court and dismissed the suit with 
this comment: 

“T am unable to see any practical difference 
between the presentation of these current events 
in a motion picture film and in a newspaper. And 
when it is considered that under the plaintiff’s 
interpretation of the statute the mention in any 
newspaper or motion picture film or any publica- 
tion of any kind of a single name in connection 
with a public or private matter, without the writ- 
ten consent of the person named, is a misde- 
meanor, the court should be slow to interpret the 
act.’"—Studio Light. 


Co-Operation a Real Safety Measure 


A young man started business several years 
ago under very favorable circumstances. His 
trade grew and he borrowed additional capital 
to increase his stock. He had two consecutive 
poor seasons, and his liabilities heaped up. Cred- 
itors began clamoring for their money, and while 
he was doing his best to pay his debts, he was 
unable to materially reduce them. He made the 
mistake of not confiding in creditors as to his 
true financial condition, so after payment had 
been deferred a number of months one house 
brought suit. This suit, as is usually the case, 
was immediately followed by several other houses 
taking similar action. Then the young man filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Creditors 
also made a mistake by not getting together in 
time and adjusting the affair in a friendly man- 
ner. As matters now stand, after the referee, 
receiver, trustee, appraisers, attorney for the 
trustee, etc., get their fees and all other court 
expenses are levied against the estate, there will 
quite likely be very little left for the creditors in 
the way of dividends. 

The bankruptcy, court is not the place for an 
honest debtor, and creditors should take due pre- 
cautions to prevent him from landing there. It 
is a fallacy for the credit man to take legal action 
against a customer in the hope of getting his 
money before the crash comes, for he is only in- 
viting bankruptcy to knock at the debtor’s door. 
In the long run, all creditors will receive larger 
dividends if close co-operation is practiced. 
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HALOID RITO 


(FORMERLY HALOID FLEXO) 


A Photo Paper that’s Right 
for the -Amateur Finisher 


ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 
Thousands of busy finishers are 
using Haloid Rito this season. 


Millions of prints, the better sort, 
will be Haloid Rito prints. 
The reason is—Haloid Rito offers 


the happy combination of economy 
and efficiency. 


Here is our story of Economy: 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 


Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power ligh ts 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE | PHOTG- 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, ¢7.Vours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 


Don’t bulld or remodel! your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 


stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever © 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 


929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Therefore, the next time a customer starts to 
drift into the doubtful class, don’t forward your 
account to an attorney right away, but get the 
debtor to confide in you as to the exact state of 
his affairs. If he can pull through, you will 
receive 100 cents on the dollar, and if he is too 
deeply involved to extricate himself, creditors 
will obtain the highest possible percentage of their 
claims in a friendly adjustment. 

Creditors, committees and adjustment bureaus 
operating in conjunction with credit associations 
have been successful in a number of instances 
in paying creditors in full and turning the debt- 
or’s business back to him. In many other cases, 
final dividends totaling 40 to 60 per cent. have 
been paid by reason of the close co-operation 
between debtor and creditors and among creditors. 

One credit man, upon being offered a payment 
of $300 by a debtor, refused stomacceptmtmuponm 
learning that he was insolvent. He recommended 
that the involved merchant call a meeting of his 
creditors, and to keep the cash payment he had 
offered him to make an equal distribution among 
all creditors. 

Business has entered a new era, and when the 
multitudes see the new light the ethics of mer- 
cantile life will have been raised to a high stand- 
ard. The farmers shook their fists when the city 
automobiles made their appearance in large num- 
bers throughout their communities, and said, “We 
are not going to improve these roads so these 
fellows can sail along faster than ever to run 
over our chickens and keep us awake at night 
with the noise from their engines and horns.” 
But the farmers soon realized that the roads the 
automobilists were using were the same roads 
that they were using to take their truck to town. 
The roads were then unanimously supported for 
improvement. 

So it is in the credit field. The road you are 
traveling today is the road your fellow credit 
man will be traveling tomorrow, and vice versa. 
That “no man liveth unto himself” is true in 
every walk of life. 
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New York Photographers to Close their 
Studios on Fridays in Future 


On the initiative of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Club of New York, Inc., at a meet- 
ing of members as well as non-members, a reso- 
lution was passed to adopt Friday as a “Day of 
Rest.” 

To get the general consent of a majority of 
the city photographers a vote was taken by mail, 
with the result of a majority voting for the clos- 
ing of the studios on Friday. Some are in a 
position to close on Sundays and they prefer 
that day. This is the first attempt of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Club to accustom the 
photographers of New York to keep their studios 
closed one day in the week. 

E. CwHait, 
Secretary. 


| Note.—One prosperous Philadelphia photogra- 
pher has made it the practice, for many years 
past, of closing his studio on a certain day each 
week. We asked him if he lost business by the 
plan. He said: “If he did, he didn’t know it, 
and that his five days a week kept him busy. He 
enioved one day for rest and the other day for 
visiting studios, stock houses, etc.”—Ep., B. or P.] 
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Dyes for Photographic Plates 


At the last meeting of the American Astro- 
nomical Society, Miss Florence J. Stocker re- 
ported on the progress made by American chem- 
ists in producing dyes for use in sensitizing 
photographic plates to various portions of the 
spectrum. The dyes used in sensitizing to the 
green, red and infra-red are of the types known, 
respectively, as pinaverdol, pinacyanol, and dicya- 
nin. The U. S. Bureau of Chemistry has pro- 
duced a pinaverdol which is somewhat superior 
to any German or English green sensitizer, and 
a pinacyanol which is practically the same as 
German pinacyanol and English sensitol red. The 
same bureau has produced several dicyanin dyes 
which are only slightly inferior to those of Ger- 
man make. Recently the Bureau of Chemistry 


has submitted to the Bureau of Standards for 
testing a new type of dye, called kryptocyanin, a 
sample of which has been found to give a very 
pronounced narrow region of photosensitivity 
from 7200A to 7700A. This may prove of great 
importance for spectrum photography.—Scientific 
American. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


W. A. McPherson, a pioneer of Seward, Alaska, 
died at his home on May 17th. 


A. C. Girard has opened a commercial studio 
at 717 J Street, Hoquiam, Wash. 


. K. Asder, of Chicago, has purchased the 
Beswick Studio, Burlington, Wis. 


Claude Wright, Manchester, Iowa, has sold his 
studio to H. J. Strathman, of Carlyle, III. 


Robert L. Reid, of Jacksonville, Ill,, has pur- 
chased the studio of M. E. Jackson, at Peters- 
burg, IIl. 


George A. Henderson, Decatur, Ill., died June 
14th at his home, after a long period of ill health. 
Mr. Henderson was 65 years of age and con- 
ducted a studio in Decatur for thirty-one years. 
He is survived by his widow and three children. 


Charles H. Masters, senior member of the firm 
of Masters & Crichfield, Princeton, Ill, died 
June 9th at his home. He was 77 years of age 
and a veteran of the Civil War. Death was due 
to Bright’s disease and other complications. Mr. 
Masters is survived by his widow and one brother. 


John Ivazian, 48 years old, was found on June 
28th in a semi-conscious condition in front of 
the Globe Studio, 5909 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, of which he is owner. At the hospital it 
was reported Ivazian was suffering from a frac- 
tured skull. Policemen believe the injured man 
was attacked and robbed. 


The Lens-Art Studios, associated with Bacha- 
rach Studios, Inc., with headquarters at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been recently organized for the 
purpose of producing advertising photographs. 
The officers of the new organization are Louis 
Fabian Bacharach, President; Walter Keyser 
Bacharach, Treasurer, and John Sage Shirley, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Bacharach Studios, 
General Manager. The advertising account of 
the new organization has been placed with Mac- 
lay & Mullally, Inc., New York. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and ail of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 

Volume No. Date 


Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10. 2 Aprils 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 Joe. July. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22) vee Dine 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31. 3.2 euly: 1910 ,... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WantTED—Photographer with experience in dark- 

room and good at retouching; fine opportunities 
for the right man. Write direct to the Corte-Scope 
Company, Conneaut, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WantTED—A first-class printer on Artura papers. 
The position is a steady one the year around. 
Carl K. Frey, 11 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED—Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosiTIon WANTED—As printer and operator. S. 
N. Wills, Kingston, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED — Illinois photographer, 20 

years experience in all branches, has studio of his 
own, would like to connect during the season with 
studio in summer resort. Absolutely dependable 
and able worker. Address 926, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Well equipped studio in school town of 

8000; artificial light; Butler and Halldorson flash; 
New No. 9 outfit and large Vitax Lens; ‘‘M’’ Tube 
for enlarging; equipped for Portrait Film or Plates. 
Owner leaving for West. Carl L. Douglass, 
Indiana, Pa. 


For SALE—The best little studio in Western Penn- 

sylvania and doing a good business; fine place for 
a young man and a hustler. Terms to suit. 
Address 925, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Press Graflex (5x7) Lens—Magazine. 
Nearly new. M. D. A., 2914 Oxford Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For SALE—AII good condition 11x14 F. &S. Elec- 

tric Printer, $20; 8x10 Wollensak Anastigmat 
f6.3 in Autex shutter, good as new, $35; Bohmke 
8x10 f6, $10; Voightlander Euryscope Ser. 4. No. 6 
f6, fine for groups and large heads up to 14x17, $45; 
Smith Cabinet, jump spark, $35; one “‘U’’ Wold 
Airbrush, perfect condition, with Gauge, etc., com- 
plete, $25; one model ‘‘J’’ $8. Address Box 220, 
Litchfield, Ill. 


SPL—PRroFEssIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 


124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 Wes ae 
Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Significance of Outline 


Whilst it may be true that a too definite 
presentation of the outlines of the various 
areas constituting a picture is accounted a 
fault, because nature never shows lines of 
demarcation, but rather delicate blendings 
of contiguous masses of light and shade, 
nevertheless, composition takes account of 
what is called decorative effect, and the eye 
when employed in analysis of the parts, 
optically separates the parts by concentrating 
its attention upon the relationship of the 
margins of the elements by which the 
composition is built up. 

The real enjoyment of a picture is not had 
by analysis of it, however useful analysis 
may be in an educational way to show how 
the effect been produced, but the 
esthetic enjoyment is had by the impression 
it makes as a whole (synthetic concept), be- 
cause a picture as an expression of art 1s an 
organic thing, something which has_ been 
created by the artist by the association of 
things which individually are distinct and 
often opposite or antithetical in character, 


has 


but which by the mental association produce 
a unity of conception, which is essentially a 
new birth, something which did not exist 
before the combination was made. 

We grant all this, but at the same time the 


picture, like all organic things, is subject to 
mechanical lines, and the artist must take 
into consideration the pleasure which the 
eye has when the picture conforms to the 
demands of vision for pleasing association 
of lines, and the annoyance consequently for 
any violation of the principle. 

Even while enjoying the picture as a 
whole, without thought of analysis, the 
vision unconsciously feels the disagreeable 
effect of disharmonious association of lines. 

When the photographer’s head is under 
the focusing cloth he is consciously alert to 
any unpleasant effect of light and shade. 
He notices at a glance any harsh light or 
shadow because he _ particularly 
concentrates attention to but this 
attention distracts his perception from ob- 
servation of the character of the general 
outline of the picture, and the unpleasant 
effect is not manifest until he views the 
finished work, when remedy is unavailable. 


smudgy 
such, 


Every thinking artist when he sets out to 
produce a picture takes into consideration its 
decorative feature. He blocks out a general 
scheme of how the various forms will appear 
by association, not only mutually, but with 
regard to the space to be enclosed. Too 
often the photographer overlooks the decora- 
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tive effect. He ought to let his eye glide 
over the lines to see if they comport them- 
gracefully. He must follow the 
the stronger and the weaker 
their windings, 
noticing 


selves 
changes of 
ones, the longer and shorter, 
terminations, and 
what kind of angles they make. 

Too many photographic compo- 
sitions fail just because of the unpleasant 


Hence the 1m- 


combinations, 
good 


suggestions the lines give. 
portance of the study of outline. 


Comparison of Work 

A self-taught man is a designation gener- 
ally applied to one who has attained to 
excellency by his individual effort, who has 
put his shoulder to the wheel without ex- 
pectation of an opportune lift from some 
passer-by, but this does not imply that 
acceptance of neighborly help may be better 
policy than wasting energy and time in 
over-exertion to accomplish the same end. 

Constable is credited with the remark 
that a self-taught man is one instructed by 
a very poor teacher, but this is going too 
far. In a sense, every successful man is 
self-taught, because without personal appli- 
cation, knowledge is useless to the indi- 
vidual; he is only a walking encyclopedia. 

When Reynolds says to his pupils, “if 
you have great ability, industry alone will 
improve it,” he speaks what all of us be- 
lieve, and when he says, “nothing is denied 
to well directed effort,’ he gives us a 
succinct definition of the successful man. 
But note you, it must be well directed effort. 
Let us leave generalities and get down to 
concrete application. What is the best 
method of self-instruction for the photog- 
rapher ? 

Presuming he has a fair amount of in- 
formation and reasonable practice in his 
profession, and a laudable desire to make 
products equal to the best, we would 
recommend the cultivation of the habit of 
comparison of his work with that of others. 
Woe unto him if he is self-congratulatory, 
from the conviction that things are going 
on so smoothly that he needs no spur from 
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the outside to “prick the sides of his intent,” 
to further advance. He will o’er leap him- 
self and land on the other side, and wait for 
friendly aid to put him again in the saddle. 
He will find it profitable if he sometimes 
racks up the complacent sedimentary deposit 
of conceit and starts the fermentation anew. 
The product will be all the richer in that 
quality which conserves success. 

It is much better to get into active ebulli- 
tion than to subside into comfortable 
mediocrity. He will by picking up ex- 
amples of the good works of others fall 
into the laudable practice of mentally plac- 


ing them alongside his own, catechising 
honestly and answering back his own 
opinions. He may very likely find some- 


thing for which to congratulate himself for 
superiority, or he may see his own faults 
mirrored and get wise to the conventional 
follies he has been blind to. 

Whether the comparison be stimulating 
to his self-appreciation, or SO Rete tEs EM 
he shall profit thereby. 


Illustrating Your Advertising 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

The inexperienced advertiser usually has 
the idea that the addition of almost any kind 
of a picture to his advertisement will im- 
prove it about a hundred per cent. This is 
the only excuse for the use of a lot of cuts 
that might better be sold for the old metal 
they contain, 

A cut that has no other value in an ad than 
that it makes a picture there, is useless and 
maybe worse. It takes up space that might 
be used to some advantage by the substitu- 
tion of good type display. There are plenty 
of cuts that accomplish nothing toward 
making the advertisement attract business. 

A cut is used for one of two purposes, 
when properly used. It is used to show 
what the style of photograph is like that you 
are advertising. Or it is used merely to 
attract attention to the advertisement itself. 
Using a picture to attract attention is more 
appropriate in your advertising than in that 
of some other businesses, but unless it is a 
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good picture, one that impresses the reader 
with the idea that you are a high-class work- 
man (artist, if you prefer), it is likely to do 
more harm than good. The fact that you 
are a maker of pictures makes you respon- 
sible for the quality of the picture that 
appears in your advertsement. It may be 
spoiled by the printer, by being too fine or 
too coarse a screen, by being out of date or 
just a poor cut. The reader thinks of none 
of these things, but does think that it is a 
poor picture and you claim to make good 
pictures ! 

When the cut is used to show the type of 
photograph you are advertising, then you do 
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take chances unless you know how that 
electro is going to work out in actual use on 
the press. Attempts to reproduce your work 
on the news stock of the varying and un- 
certain qualities in use today are even more 
likely than ever to result disastrously. 

As a matter of fact, the proper use of good 
display lines and headings, and the right sort 
of type talk with the right choice of type, 
will do more to influence patrons favorably 
than any kind of cuts you are likely to get, 
or any kind of reproduction you are likely to 
obtain on news stock. Results are what you 
want and good type matter will get them 
without pictures. 


The Business Receptionist 


GO EH. G. 


The receptionist in any studio is usually 
a busy person; there are always multitudes 
of small things to be attended to—things 
it does not do to forget, but which run away 
with valuable time to an alarming extent. 
Moreover, no matter harassed or 
pressed for time she is, no client can be 


how 


hurried, nor must any trace of haste appear 
in her manner—that would be bad business. 
Yet the receptionist is always expected to 
do her utmost to increase the turnover of 
the business by what are sometimes rather 
loosely termed “sidelines,” such, for in- 
stance, as the sale of enlargements minia- 
tures, and colored work gerierally ; and, in- 
deed, it is to her advantage to do so, as in 
most studios the receptionist receives a 
commission, additional to her salary, on 
such sales. 

Photography, as we all know, is supposed 
to be an artistic business, and perhaps it is 


for this reason that in so many studios 
ordinary business methods, as used in 
offices, etc., are markedly absent. Yet the 


skilful use of some of them—or, at any 
rate, the adapting of them to studio con- 
ditions—might do a good deal towards 
lightening the receptionist’s burdens, and 
giving her more time to devote to the in- 
creasing of the photographer’s receipts. 


Some of these things, by being system- 
atic and methodical she can do for herself ; 
in others the owner of the studio must help 
her out, with the necessary apparatus, etc. 

In many studios the receptionist does 
some, at least, of the colored work in such 
spare time as she may have, or else suggests 
which specimens, 1f colored, might be likely 
sellers. 

Now, I suggest that both time and alter- 
ations might be saved in this matter by the 
use of a coloring book, kept by the recep- 
tionist for her own and the colorist’s use. 
Whenever a sitter comes, of whom, in the re- 
ceptionist’s judgment, a colored miniature, 
etc., might be made, she should note in a 
few swift glances the general color of eyes, 
hair, complexion, clothing, etc., and, directly 
the client is gone, note these down, with any 
special details, such as textures of ma- 
terials, ornaments, ete., in an alphabet book 
sept by the receptionist for that purpose. 
This is invaluable, for it is no more difficult 
in coloring a photograph to make the color- 
ing accurate than to do it by judgment or 
guesswork, and where the colored specimen 
or miniature is bought it will save many 
alterations, which are bothersome, difficult. 
and often not quite satisfactory. Many 
colors of dress materials, etc., photograph 
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of pretty much the same tone, and if the 
colorist puts in a dress of purple velvet, 
when it was a green or brown, it involves a 
considerable waste of time and temper to 
alter it. Sometimes, too, such a book of 
colorings will furnish a most useful guide 
several years later, if, for instance, minia- 
tures or colored enlargements are desired 
of some sitter since deceased, where other- 
wise the colorist must go by guesswork. 
In noting colorings she will almost un- 
consciously form a standard of judgment 
which will assist her much and enable her 
to be surprisingly accurate in her coloring. 

Now, when enlargements and miniatures 
are submitted to customers in the hope of 
their purchasing them, a letter must, of 
course, go with them, which usually the re- 
ceptionist writes on behalf of the owner of 
the studio. The busier the season of the 
year, the more letters of this kind there 
always are to write, as, for instance, at 
Christmas. It means orders and money, of 
course, but it also adds to the work and 
strain of the receptionist at a time when 
she can ill spare the time. 

Most studios are now equipped with a 
typewriter, and the fortunate receptionist 
can jot down notes in shorthand, too, sav- 
ing much labor. But usually photographers 
stop at the typewriter, why I don’t know. 
In conjunction with it some form of dupli- 
cating apparatus ought to be used. Then, 
in some slack hour, the receptionist could, 
at her leisure, draft out a good and telling 
letter, forcefully put, to go with these ap- 
This would then be 
typed and a carefully cut stencil made on 
the typewriter. Then one of the most care- 
ful of the junior assistants could be set to 
run off fifty or a hundred or more copies of 
this letter on the duplicating machine, and 
thus the receptionist would be set up with 
well-written letters, ready to send, needing 
only the addition of date, and 
address. 


proval specimens. 


name 


Some photographers always circularize 
their customers at certain times of the year, 
as before Christmas, Easter, etc., to remind 
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them of the timeliness of photographs as 
gifts, etc., the pleasure given by family 
groups at the season when families are most 
often reunited, and so on. Printed matter 
is often used, but frequently a better effect 
might be produced by typewritten matter, 
duplicated, and with each name and address 
inserted. It takes a little longer, but it has 
the more personal note, and that tells in so 
personal a business as photography. More- 
over, if it is planned by the receptionist, it 
should bear no evidence of this, but seem 
to come quite straight from the photog- 
rapher himself. Then, again, once a photo- 
graph is submitted on approval some 
method is needed of keeping check of the 
time it has been out, and, if necessary, the 
posting of a second form letter to remind 
the customer of the specimen. In no case 
should more than ten days or a fortnight 
pass before the sending of a second letter, 
which also can be a duplicate form letter, 
skilfully written. All this saves the recep- 
tionist much worry and writing, and if a 
commercial “tickler’’ system is used, and 
when entering date of sending out on the 
card the date for the second letter is also 
noted on its own card, in advance, at the 
appointed time this automatic reminder 
pops up and does its work, and few or no 
items will ever be overlooked, while much 
needless strain on the memory is saved and 
better results attained. 

I might here mention another thing. It 
is often profitable to make a note of casual 
remarks by customers. If, for instance, a 
lady remarks how she admires those sepia 
enlargements, why, note it down, and, when 
having one made, look it up and submit her 
one in sepia. It is much more likely to sell. 
Another will say that he or she does not 
like enlargements—clearly a case for a 
miniature ; while yet again another will say 
that he does not like colored photographs— 
a clear case for a monochrome enlargement. 

It is just such little remarks as these and 
such notes of them that will prevent unsold 
specimens lying on hand, when the photog- 
rapher would much rather have the check 
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for them to pay into the bank. In these 
matters the operator can often greatly help 
the receptionist by passing on to her any 
such comments to be noted down, or, better 
still, doing it for her before it can be for- 
gotten. Usually the receptionist sees all 
sitters ; if not, the operator could easily note 
for her the details of coloring, etc. 

The net result will be an increase to the 
coffers of the photographer and more com- 
mission for the receptionist, with less worry 
and bother, and, incidentally, well-satisfied 
customers.—The British Journal of Pho- 


tography. 


Who Gets It First ? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“A man comes into my studio,” writes a 
photographer, “and wants a dozen pictures. 
He wants me to make the negatives, show 
him proofs and give him a finished job day 
after tomorrow. I am working on an eight- 
day schedule. When I tell him I can do it, 
but that it will cost him twenty-five per cent 
more, he kicks and says I have no right to 
make an extra charge merely to oblige him 
in that way. What do you think?” 

I think the man is ignorant of some funda- 
mental principles of economics and that you 
are entirely justified, as far as your rights are 
concerned, in making an extra charge for 
doing work in less than normal time. I base 
my opinion on something the war developed 
for us all about which we ‘knew very little 
prior to the ascent of the War Industries 
Board. 

That something goes by the fearful name 
of “priority” and it means “the right to 
buy.” 

When we buy anything, we buy both the 
thing and our “place in line.” If it is a 
theatre ticket, our “place in line’ determines 
whether we get a good seat down in front or 
a poor seat in the rear. If we are not satis- 
fied, we turn to a ticket broker and pay him 
for the ticket, and also for the right to get a 
good ticket. If our “place in the line” means 
simply our desire for a pair of shoes, we 
pay for the shoes, one price, and an extra 
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price because so many people want shoes— 
we pay for the right to have them instead of 
the other fellow. If no one really wants 
shoes but us, we don’t pay for anything but 
the shoes—in other words, where there is 
small demand, there is no priority right to 
pay for. 

Perhaps no better illustration be 
found of the operation of the priority 


principle than in buying food out of season. 


Call 


‘The cost of the food is the same, in season 
and out, but the supply is so much more 
limited in off seasons, that people are willing 
to, and have to, pay an increased price in 
order to be served—they buy the food and 
the “right to buy.” 

So with your customer who wants to be 
served out of turn. It probably costs you 
no more to turn out the photographs quickly 
than in your usual time. But it does throw 
your machinery out of gear and theoretically, 
at least, you run the risk of offending some 
other customer by putting this impatient one 
in his place. If you are willing to take that 
risk, that is your affair, but you have a 
perfect right to charge for the risk you take. 
Obviously, if half your customers were rush 
customers you could not ever make a promise 
of delivery to the other half in the same 
period you now use as standard delivery 
time. As the longer you take between sitting 
and delivery the less you are likely to satisfy 
your customers, you certainly have a right 
to recompense yourself for this loss, possible 
or probable, from the people who insist on 
haste. 

So much for so much. Whether or not 
in isolated and individual cases you want to 
insist on your right is another matter. Asa 
general rule, the courtesy which a business 
accords a customer and the celerity with 
which it meets their demands, has much to 
do with its reputation and the repeat order. 
Were I in the place of the photographer, 
asked as a special matter to rush pictures for 
a special reason, I should not think of charg- 
ing for the priority—I should make the 
effort as a favor and as service, and make it 
very plain to my hurried sitter that it wasn’t 
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my habit, but my good will which enabled 
him to be served so promptly. 

There are businesses which have different 
delivery times according to the need of the 
customer—the printing business, for in- 
stance, the photo-engraving business, for 
another. Here it is customary to ask the 
customer when he wants delivery made and 
agree upon a date which will, on the one 
hand, satisfy the customer and on the other 
permit the printer or engraver time enough 
for execution of order. In such businesses, 
extra charge for extra speed is never made 
unless the speed is to be secured by the em- 
ployment of overtime labor, which, of 
course, is higher in price than regular hour 
labor and must be paid for by the customer. 
If your delivery of photographs in a hurry 
involves keeping some of your work people 
at night and extra payment, it would be 
folly not to charge your rushed customer 
that extra and explain beforehand why that 
charge had to be made and how much it 
would be. But if your hurry means simply 
a little dislocation of your normal routine, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to do it as 
service and not insist on your ethical right 
to charge for the extra priority. 

During the war, the Government limited 
the law of supply and demand by regulating 
priority—deciding who should have what 
and when he should have it. It was neces- 
sary, otherwise the demand for the right to 
buy would have forced prices to the sky and 
the longest purse, and not the most im- 
portant need, have dictated who should buy 
what the various parts of the war machine 
had to have. 

Stabilization of prices by administering 
priority has been proposed as a measure to 
regulate the H. C. of L. during peace times, 
but is so revolutionary a thought that it has 
made small headway. 

The introduction of a priority charge for 
special cases in special businesses for special 
speed is not a new thing, but it is seriously 
open to question as to whether it is a good 
thing 1f it can be avoided. There is no finer 
asset for any business than a satisfied and 
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contented customer and swift service is apt 
to make such, Personally, [| should think 
that the small sacrifice of an extra profit 
would be well invested in that pleased satis- 
faction of the hurried customer. 


Negative Advertising 


No, I do not mean advertising negatives. 
I mean the negative advertising of positives. 
In almost any newspaper you may find 
advertisements devoted largely to telling the 
reader what the advertiser does not do or 
These negative advertisements tell the 
reader that “we do not sell” this or that; 
“we do not give’ this or that service. The 
photographer says, ‘““We do not make post 
card photographs,” ““We do not promise you 
work a week before we can deliver it.” 

Aside from the fact that you may be keep- 
ing away some people who want such work 
as you say you do not do, and thereby pre- 
venting them from giving you a chance to 
interest them in something better, aside from 
that, this negative form of advertising does 
not pull. It does not interest. 

When you advertise what you do not do, 
the reader turns to the next page. Life is 
too short for us to waste any time learning 
a lot of things that are not so. Telling about 
the things you do not do will bring no one 
to your studio and it may send some to a 


sell. 


competitor. 

People come to you for what they can get, 
not merely to get away from something they 
do not like about a competitor. The fact 
that it is an advantage not to offer certain 
service or lack of it, or not to produce cer- 
tain types of work, does not make it profit- 
able to advertise the fact. 

Take the positive form for all your adver- 
tising and tell about what you do do and do 
sell and forget the negative of it. The sitter 
wants to know what his portrait is going to 
look like, not what it will not look like. 
Negative advertising, as far as it pulls at all, 
usually pulls for the other fellow. 


* 
“Have you any more of those rose bushes with 
buds on ’em?” / 
“Not a blooming one.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


Still Putting It Over on the Buyer 


Additional cases have come to me which 
justify the assertion that there is a rather 
widespread effort being made, in all lines 
of business where future orders are taken, 
to put things over on the buyer. By no 
means all sellers of future orders are 1m- 
plicated in this. No doubt the majority are 
honest enough to fill their future orders, no 
matter how much more they could get for 
the goods on spot, but enough sellers are 
doing it to warrant me in again issuing a 
warning to buyers. The scheme takes the 
form of excuses of one kind or another, to 
postpone filling or avoid filling altogether, 
future orders for goods which can be sold 
for more money on today’s market. 

One case comes to me from a Wisconsin 
retailer who placed a future order for oil 
stoves. Here is his letter: 

We bought a quantity of oil stoves 
from the Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 
half to be sent at once and the balance 
June 1, 1920. By buying ten stoves we 
got 30 and 5 off list, while if we had 
only bought five we could have merely 
gotten 30 per cent- 

We are inclosing copy of order as 
given us by their agent, also corre- 
spondence we have had later. We 
claim that they accepted the full order 
at prices named in order because they 
sent the first part of it at 30 and 5, and 
that we can, therefore, hold them to 
their contract. Are we right and how 
should we proceed further in the 
matter ? 

We have sold nearly all of the stoves 
on their first shipment and have more 
promised at the old price to our cus- 
tomers out of the lot we expect to get 


June Ist, which would put us in bad 

to ask customers the big advance. 

We did not at any time get any 
notice of price reservation clause they 
claim in their letter of February 13th. 

You will notice the copy of June Ist 
order reads “Not subject to cancella- 
tion.” 

They sent first shipment on and we 
paid them and they did not mention 
anything about the future order. 

S. Bros. 

In this case the order for ten stoves was 
placed December 20, 1919, five for shipment 
February lst and the balance June 1, 1920. 

The June order is marked “Not subject 
to cancellation,” which, of course, applies 
to the seller just as to the buyer. 

The first half of the order was shipped 

February lst at the contract price, but 
around February 14th the seller sent the 
buyer a letter in which he said: “For the 
first time in twenty-five years it becomes 
necessary for us to take advantage of the 
price reservation clause in our booked 
orders.” There was some talk about ad- 
vanced prices for materials, and this: “All 
orders in our files calling for shipment 
March Ist or earlier will be filled at the old 
prices. You have an order in our files for 
shipment later than March Ist. 
The prompt return of the inclosed card will 
mean that your order will be given shipping 
preference and we shall endeavor to protect 
you against further price advances in so far 
as it is possible to do so. For our 
own protection we must say that prices are 
subject to change without notice.” 

Accompanying this was a printed card 
reading in part, “All orders for future 
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delivery are subject to prices in effect at the 
time of shipment.” Also a postal card to 
be mailed back to the seller containing these 
words: ‘We (meaning the buyer) under- 
stand that your new list prices effective 
February 14th are to apply on these orders.” 
The prices of February 14th were about 10 
per cent higher than the contract price. 

There was nothing on the order blanks 
in this case giving the seller any right to 
change the price, or to make the price con- 
form with the market price on the day of 
shipment. Nowhere in the transaction was 
there any “price reservation” or any quali- 
fication whatever of the order. The seller 
is, therefore, making a deliberate effort to 
put something over on the buyer. In an 
attempt to justify himself, he writes the 
buyer several letters, but none of them even 
touches the point. All merely discuss the 
advance in materials, but make no argu- 
ment whatever why the contract should not 
be carried out. 

In this case, 45° in most vot sthem ane 
buyer’s course is clear. He should notify 
the seller at once that he refuses to pay any 
advance, that he demands delivery, and that 
if he doesn’t get it at the proper time he will 
buy similar merchandise in the open market 
and sue for the difference in price. If the 
seller is properly advised he will deliver. 

The other case comes to me also from the 
far West—Minnesota, and is from a furni- 
ture dealer, who writes as follows: 


Have just enjoyed reading your 
article in February “Furniture Record,” 
and am today sending the clipping of 
it to the Acme Furniture Co., whose 
letter I am inclosing to you. We have 
not confirmed the new price on the 
buffet in question. Would rather go 
without it than pay the price. No 
doubt the delay in filling the order was 
caused by the filling of other orders for 
same goods at an advanced price. 

When prices begin to decline, as they 
will do some day, am thinking the re- 
tailer will have a chance to “get even” 
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by cancelling orders, but will factories 
stand for it, we wonder? 


GRAPP FURNITURE AND U. Co. 


The letter inclosed indicated that the 
Acme Furniture Co. accepted an order for a 
buffet at $31.75, but did not deliver. 
Finally, when pressed to, it wrote as fol- 
lows: 

The prevailing prices on pieces which 
we now have in stock ready for ship- 
ment in a few days are as follows: 

No. 675 G. O. Wax Buffet—$66 

We are being pressed very hard for 
shipments and our stock of the above 
pieces is very limited. Will, therefore, 
ask that we be favored with your con- 
firmation of the above price by return 
mail. 


In this case the price now asked is more 
than double the order price. Well, my ad- 
vice to this correspondent is the same as to 
the other—if he has a clear contract for the 
delivery of this buffet at $31.75 he can de- 
mand delivery of it at that price, and if he 
doesn’t get it, he can go out and buy a 
similar one and collect the difference from 
the Acme Furniture Co. 


(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


“Better Business Convention” 


a : 


ay 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
AUGUST 23d to 28th, 1920 
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Of Interest to Women 
Why the P. A. of A. wants the Auxiliary, 
and why the Auxiliary wants you 

The woman who is a photographer or who 
is engaged in photographic work, whether as 
receptionist, retoucher, or as a manufacturer 
or dealer in photographic supplies, knows the 
value of the organization, and the pleasure 
and profit gained by attending the con- 
ventions, and it needs little urging to bring 
her there year after year. To the woman 
who knows her husband’s work, just as the 
public does, but heightened by her personal 
interest in him and his work, there is much 
to be said. She does not need a technical 
knowledge of photographic work to help 
him, she can see and appreciate his work 
from the viewpoint of the public, and can 
interpret to him just what the public wants, 
therefore, the conventions will mean as much 
to her as to her husband. She will review 
the work of the photographic world and will 
learn to discriminate between the different 
classes of work. There will be two minds 
at work for their mutual advancement. 
Things he may miss she will see. There is 
no other profession where the wife can be 
of as much assistance to her husband with- 
out the need of technical knowledge, and 
there is no other profession in which those 
who have “arrived” are so ready to help the 
man who is on the way. 

The National wants the 
photographer, the manufacturer and _ the 
dealer. The Auxiliary wants his wife, 
mother, daughter and sister. Aunts and 
You all have 
ideas and can help the Auxiliary, at the same 


Convention 


cousins are also welcome. 


time you will get a broader knowledge of 
photographic work, and the best holiday and 
the best return in every way for the money 
and time it will cost you. 
ALICE W. CHAMBERS, 
Secretary. 
* 


“Ts there any chance of stopping that downward 
tendency in the price of silk?” 

“Some, The manufacturers have sent crawling 
delegates to try to induce a strike among the silk- 
worms.” 


SALE 


LANTERN SLIDE 
PLATES 


24,000 Dozen STANDARD 4x 3% 
White Label slow. Just purchased 
from a large organization which re- 
cently discontinued their slide de- 
partment. 


Packed 30 Dozen to case. 


BRT GE 
$12.50 case; 10 cases, $118.00 


Guaranteed fresh Stock. 
This offer applies to this lot only. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 W. 32D Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHNSONS 


Scales ere Brand 
CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 
LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


Where to buy and what 
to buy is a problem easily 
solved, if one is in touch 
with the Gross Service... 
Attach one of the Gross’ 
Mountings to a photograph 
and you have a harmony 
that will please your client 
and incidentally help your 
bank account... We're 
here in Toledo, Ohio... 
but we can reach you so 


quickly that you'll be truly 


amazed at our promptness 


171 SIAM SPt ELBUSC AVE. 


TOLEDO) OHI 


On the Permanence of Prints 
TECHNICIAN 


There is a decided satisfaction in hand- 
ing a customer perfect looking prints with- 
out stain or blemish, but the satisfaction is 
much greater when we can safely say that 
the same prints will retain their excellence, 
not for a month or a year, but for a lifetime 
at least. 

I have just been looking over a collection 
of prints which have been put away for a 
couple of years, and quite a number have 
lost their original quality. Their ailments, 
to judge by the symptoms, are numerous 
and diversified. Many of them are not of 
my own making, but I know their places of 
origin and have a good idea of the treat- 
ment each one received. 

The commonest fault is a brown patchi- 
ness, not unlike what one might expect 
from dirty and careless toning. Now these 
prints were a fine black and white when 
they left the workshop. This gradual and 
uneven browning with age, which is too 
prevalent with bromide and gaslight prints, 
is popularly known as “fading,” but in 
reality it is not fading at all. It is what it 
looks like—toning—and is caused by the 
action of sulphur, which may have been 
taken up from a faulty fixing bath, or may 
have been precipitated later from traces of 
hypo or alum or both, which have remained 
in the print. A hypo bath to which a hand- 
ful of white alum has been added is a 
prolific source of sulphur-tainted prints. 
The worst specimens I have 


and they are 
very bad—came from a firm where the 
“fixing” bath was regularly made that way. 

Prints can pick up sulphur and sulphides 
from contact with sepias when wet, and 
from the atmosphere. In the latter case, of 
course, the contamination may occur long 
after the print has left the dealer’s hands. 
I know no way of restoring partially sul- 
phided prints back to black aand white, but 
immersion in a hypo-alum toning bath will 
usually convert them to quite good sepias. 

Some gaslight and bromide prints be- 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


come stained with an even yellow tint that 
sometimes gets very deep in quite a short 
The exact cause or causes of this 
It is often put down 
washing re- 


time. 
yellowing are obscure. 
to insufficient the 
ferred to being the final one for removal of 
hypo. I fail to see how neglect of the final 
washing could cause a yellow stain. Any 
hypo left in a print would either tone or 
reduce it. The presence of developer, how- 
ever, would account for it easily, but that 
would imply either scanty rinsing before 
fixing, the use of an exhausted stop bath, 
or a worn-out fixing solution. The avoid- 
ance of these things will obviate the possi- 
bility of any stain due to traces of de- 
veloper. The hypo-alum bath will cure 
many of these prints, but few of the usual 
stain removers are any use at all, particu- 
larly if the stain has acquired any age. 

Occasionally one comes across prints that 
have faded in the true sense, that is, they 
have become reduced and lost detail in the 
high-lights. This points to the presence of 
hypo or alum in the prints, and it is fairly 
safe to say that such prints have never been 
thoroughly washed. 

When prints develop spots it is very 
difficult to decide whether the fault is due 
to bad workmanship or not. Many things 
will cause spots. Some of these things 
happen in the workshop and some don’t. 
Work that is dried on unclean muslin or 
blotters or put through in dusty rooms and 
close to the chemical shelf, has a very good 
chance to develop spots sooner or later, no 
matter how good it may look at the moment 
of delivery. 


washing, 


Microscopic specks of active 
matter can be caught and retained by both 
paper and gelatine without any immediate 
symptoms. Spots appearing on prints that 
have been mounted are usually put down to 
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portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 


CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 


The Combination of 
Speed— Beautiful soft 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENIARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES — 


WHITE STOCK: 

S.W. GLOSSY 

S.W. SEMI-MATTE 

D. W. SEMI-MATTE 

D.W. MATTE 

BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


urnet’s 


Essays on 


rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $1.50 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Whether this means 
a paste containing acid, or one that has de- 
composed after use, I cannot say, but the 
moral pointed is to be sure of getting an 
innocuous mountant. Impurities in paper 
base and in mounts may very easily cause 
spots or other defects to appear in time. 


an “acid” mountant. 


I have a few gaslight prints in front of 
me that were made some years ago under 
very slip-shod conditions, but they show no 
sign of deterioration yet. It is interesting 
to note that they were developed with 
amidol and fixed in plain hypo without 
rinsing (water too scarce). No hardener 
was used and the final wash had to be as 
short as possible, a few minutes only. That 
they have been able to withstand time after 
so little washing is due, I think, to the 
developer and the absence of hardener. 

I have written the above in a retrospec- 
tive fashion, although it is not our way of 
looking at the matter. We make a print 
and consider its future—if we are wise. 
The retrospection is for the customer. He 
looks at the print and—particularly if 
there’s anything wrong—considers its 
That’s what I wished to emphasize 
when I took the retrospective. 


origin. 


Whether a print is two weeks or twenty 
years old, it may still damage—or benefit— 
the man who made it and the shop that 
turned it out. If we would be sure that our 
work will be a future advertisement of the 
right kind, it is only necessary to take a 
little care. If we rinse our prints well or 


use an active stop bath, they will never 


and definite instruction. 


302 pages. 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: "farses 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 


LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘“‘push-the-button,” 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


and Practice 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 


Octavo. Cloth. 


$3.00, post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Better than Daylight 


The best north light has 
one defect—the supply is 
not constant. Cooper 
Hewitt light has all the 
qualities of north light and 
is always on hand when 
needed. 


Independence for the Photographer 


A studio equipped with Cooper Hewitt lamps can make exposures at 
any hour of the day or night, regardless of natural light conditions. The 
light from Cooper Hewitt tubes is a/ways exactly the same as the best 
north light so that, when exposures are once calculated, errors in timing 
are practically eliminated. 

For enlarging and copying much time is saved by the use of this light 
and results are uniform. 

Cooper Hewitt outfits are not too costly for the average studio and 
their maintenance expense is very low. 


Photo by Phillips, Schenectady 


Literature will be supplied on request CH-15 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Eoston—161 Summer Street 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. 


ea a <- Philadelphia—Drexel Building 
Eacske-¥or! Balding... BETTER THANS: a UN! DAY LI G H T Bere crs kl ua oie? 


: Los Angeles—Keese Engineering Cor, 
Yin se 4 & & p- 
Hoboken New Jer Ms Milwaukee—Security Building 


Hoboken—95 River Street Se: Syracuse—Uniyersity Building 
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Hammer Plates 


develop and dry quickly with 
thin, firm films. They are 
especially to be depended on 
under hot and humid weather 
conditions. Their record 
proves their worth. 


——SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS —— 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ee e ZZ la * 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10) 38 April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
ieee uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
WX cen P&osetl, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1919 .... George H. Seeley 
SH ome ARUN 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
eS \ August, 1912 .. 


{ Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 


1913 { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


Picasso, Picabia 


Species \ June, 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


suffer from the effects of retained de- 
No brown patches will grow on 
prints that have been fixed in a fairly fresh 


and correctly compounded fixing 


veloper. 


ath, and 
kept away from extraneous chemicals. If 
they do, which is not likely, they will be due 
to bad atmosphere or some other cause out 
of our control and responsibility. Prints that 
are thoroughly washed in clean water are 
not good at fading, and those that are pro- 
tected from dust and dirty drying materials 


will not become spotty. Mountants should 


be of known composition, and mounts the 
best obtainable, though if dry-motinting 
can be adopted all danger on that score is 
automatically removed. 

Considered all round, it is not difficult to 
make a permanent print without recourse 
to platinum or carbon.—The Photographic 
Dealer. % 

Camera Vignetting 


There are many modern workers who imagine 
that vignetting by interposing a serrated card 
between the lens and sitter is of quite recent 
origin. This, of course, is not the fact, because 
some of the earliest daguerreotypes were very 
delicately vignetted in this way, so that, after all, 
camera vignetting antedates printing frame vig- 
netting by a good many years. There is one 
difference between the old and new styles which 
is worth mentioning, as it may be found that in 
some cases the old way is better. The old style 
was to use a vignette card which was similar to 
those used in printing frames, namely, a rectangle 
with a serrated opening in the center; the modern 
way being to use a card with a serrated curve cut 
in one edge. The “all-round” vignette with 
either a white or light grey card will give some 
very attractive effects, especially where a slight 
sketchy background is used. The impression is 
that of a sketch portrait upon a grey base, the 
high-lights being, of course, white, a pleasant 
variation from the ordinary style—The British 
Journal of Photography. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, ¢7.2ours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Work With, Not Against Customer The vital points to be considered are: Is the 
, g 


The credit man should be very careful, indeed, 
of the manner in which he handles the account 
that has reached the stage of delinquency where 
the extension of further credit seems inadvisable. 
Many times the credit manager comes to the 
conclusion very suddenly that it is time to call a 
halt with certain accounts and the customers are 
brought face to face with the decision without 
warning. 

It is a comparatively simple task to serve notice 
on a customer that he must pay the overdue ac- 
count before you can see your way clear to fill 
any further orders on open account, but an arbi- 
trary stand of this nature is quite likely to make 
matters worse. In the first place, the credit de- 
partment should at least inquire as to the reason 
why the customer has been unable to pay the 
account and offer to assist him in every possible 
way. In other words, if a few questions were 
asked in place of making cold-blooded demands 
the result obtained would be very gratifying. 

Merchants do not get into financial difficulty 
by choice, hut because thev are not good man- 
agers and for various specific reasons. This is 
the very time they need encouragement and wise 
counsel, but if the credit man becomes hysterical 
it is almost sure to wreck the business. 

But some credit men cannot see beyond the 
fact that the account is rather shaky and they 
make a strenuous effort to get out before it is 
too late. In the long run a policy of this kind 
does not pay, for while it will save a few dollars 
here and there, the advantage will more than be 
offset by loss of the merchants’ trade who suc- 
ceed in weathering the storms. 


merchant honest and has he a chance of placing 
the business on a sound basis? If the answer 
is in the affirmative. the best thing for the cred't 
man to do is to get back of the merchant with 
a will and help him in every possible way to 
regain his footing. It would help considerably 
if some business men did not lose heart and faith 
when the first ill windestarts to blow, but would 
permit to creep into their make-up some of the 
spirit of the Salvation Army, as expressed in the 
slogan, “A man may be down, but he is never 
out.” 

Isn't it logical to try to collect the overdue 
account and at the same time obtain the patronage 
of the customer? 

The customer was heavily indebted to the house 
from which they made about 60 per cent. of their 
nurchases, and the account was gradually drift- 
ino back until it was some four months past due. 

The credit man got in touch with the merchant 
and made an appointment the next day to talk 
matters over regarding the account. The fact 
was developed that the merchant was overstocked 
and neglecting his collections. These difficulties 
he agreed to remedy at once and to pay his cur- 
rent purchases monthly. 

The credit man took notes, for the old bal- 
ance, maturing monthly over a period of a year. 
The notes were paid as they matured and the 
customer continues to favor the house with the 
bulk of his business. The merchant had been 
given a breathing spell and made good. The 
credit man could have placed the merchant in a 
very precarious position and jeopardized the ac- 
count by refusing to extend him further credit, 
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Goerz Dagor 
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One of the best endorsements of a lens is the 
assurance that “IT IS AS GOOD AS A GOERZ 
DAGOR.”’ No lens is better known or has met 
more exacting practical tests than the famous 
GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8. The professional pho- 
tographer may depend upon it to produce results. 
The brilliancy, definition and covering-power of 
the GOERZ DAGOR is unsurpassed. 
Arrange for trial at your dealers. Do it today. 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. Pood 
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Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
——-— INV0..CASH 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


advantage. 
We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
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SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 
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QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 
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for he was not in a position to go into the market 
to seek a new source of supply. 

It is easy to sit at your desk and mark an 
account “C. O; D.-in the future; = but ite very, 
frequently so happens that the decision brings 
about the results you are most anxious to avoid. 


*% 
You Cannot Afford 


You cannot afford to keep other than a spick- 
and-span studio, for people shun the untidy one; 
besides, soap and water are the cheapest invest- 
ment you can make. 

You cannot afford to offer other than trust- 
worthy goods to your patrons, for the simple 
reason that a person once “stuck” will fight shy 
of the studio which makes that error. 

You cannot afford to employ other than first- 
class studio helpers, for in retailing, as in many 
other things, the best is cheapest in the long run. 

You cannot afford to avoid giving passing at- 
tention to what the other fellow is doing, for he 
is as wide-awake as you. Besides, he may give 
you hints that will help. 

You cannot afford to extend credit without 
judgment, as some day the number of persons 
who owe you will make serious inroads on your 
profits. 

You cannot afford to slight the advertising of 
your studio, no matter how little you do, for a 
slipshod advertisement inserted in haste is worse 
than none at all. 

You cannot afford to have a poorly assorted 
stock, for the stock which is top-heavy spells 
disaster, and much sooner than you thought pos- 
sible. 

You cannot afford to neglect inventory, as a 
business run without inventory is like a ship 
without a rudder; it simply drifts and one day 
lands on the rocks. 

You cannot afford to have people come in and 
not be greeted with courtesy, as people have a 
way of telling their friends when a photographer 
is unbusinesslike. 

You cannot afford to treat visitors who do not 
buy as a necessary evil. People like to receive 
every attention, else they will go to the studio 
which has an owner that is courteous. 

You cannot afford to slight the small sale, 
refuse a favor or be uppish to people you do not 
like, for a retail store is, in a measure, a semi- 
public institution. 

You cannot afford to neglect your windows or 
think them a place into which oddments can be 
tossed. People have a habit of forming an 
opinion of a studio’s worth by its windows. 

You cannot afford to “call down” the clerks 
or give loud, officious orders before customers, as 
such a breach of ethics reflects on your standing. 

You cannot afford to refuse to look at a sales- 
man’s line, for without the hard-working sales- 
man your studio would soon cease to exist. 


x 


“T understand your friend Bumstead has gone 
into the baking business on a large scale.” 

“Ves, and he’s in trouble.” 

“How ?” 

“He’s trying to name his products in such a way 
as to carry always the name of the manufacturer.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, indeed! Think of trying to sell a bakery 
confection with a name like ‘Bumbisco’ !” 
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Carbon Printing 


PRACTICUS 


I have had occasion to mention the car- 
bon process of printing several times in this 
series, and it seems fitting that one article, 
at least, should be devoted to practical 
working instructions. The apparatus and 
materials required, outside that usually 
found in a photographer’s workroom, are 
simple and inexpensive. Assuming that 
there is a sufficiency of printing frames 
with good strong springs, several porcelain 
dishes in whole-plate size or larger, and 
some clean dusters, the following articles 
must be procured: Carbon tissue in the 
colors it is intended to use (for a start, 
sepia and warm black are a good selection), 
temporary or flexible support, final support 
also called double transfer paper—waxing 
solution, a flat squeegee and rubber cloth, 
an actinometer, some alum for fixing, and, 
if the tissue has to be sensitized at home, 


a little bichromate of potash and an ounce 
or so of ammonia. All these can be pro- 
cured for a few shillings; the rise in price 
since 1914 has only been about 15 per cent. 
It is usual to start instruction in carbon 
printing by describing the single transfer 
process, but as this necessitates the use of 
reversed negatives I will proceed at once 


to. double-transfer, which is _ precisely 
similar in all respects except the final trans- 
fer, which is not required in the single- 
transfer process. There are innumerable 
dodges and modifications practiced by car- 
bon printers, but in this lesson I will as- 
sume that there is only one way of working, 
and that the student will not try experi- 
ments until he can produce a decent print. 

Carbon “tissue,” as the pigmented paper 
is called, may be purchased either in a sen- 
sitive or insensitive state. As the price is 
the same for either variety, and as most 
early troubles arise in the process of sen- 
sitizing and drying the tissue, I advise that 
it be bought in the sensitive state, in which 
it will keep good, if stored in a flat calcium 
tin, for several weeks. If, however, it be 
decided to sensitize at home, it is a simple 
matter if carried out in the following way: 
A solution is made containing 1 oz. of 
bichromate of potash in 20 ozs. or 30 ozs. 
of water. The lesser quantity may be used 
in summer and the greater in winter, or the 
strong solution may be used if the nega- 
tives are inclined to be vigorous, and the 
weak one if they are at all upon the flat side. 
A few drops of ammonia should be added 
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to the solution, to neutralize any acidity, 
which would cause the tissue to become 
rapidly insoluble. The tissue should be 
immersed in the bichromate, one sheet at 
the time, and the surface carefully swabbed 
with cotton-wool to break any bubbles on 
the surface and to ensure even action. If 
any portions receive a longer coating by 
allowing streaks to remain, it is quite pos- 
sible that these will show in the finished 
print. The tissue should remain in the 
solution for three minutes in winter and 
about one and a half or two minutes in 
summer. When ready, the tissue should be 
lifted out of the bath without draining and 
squeegeed down upon ferrotype plate. As 
the tissue is practicaly insensitive while 
wet, the sensitizing may be carried out in 
daylight and the ferrotype plates carried 
into a weakly lighted room, where they will 
dry. This room should be warm and well 
ventilated, so that drying takes about four 
hours. Slow drying is liable to produce 
partial or complete insolubility. Sensitive 
carbon tissue should be treated with more 
caution as regards exposure to light than 
platinum or P. O. P., as once light-action 
is started it continues, so that a piece of 
tissue exposed to light for half a minute, 
which might not show any fog if printed 
and developed at once, would be quite use- 
less in a week. 

Very dense or vigorous negatives are not 
required for carbon printing, although such 
negatives yield better prints by this process 
than by any other; but any fairly bright 
negative will give good results. Very thin 
flat “gaslight paper” negatives are useless. 
Before printing it is necessary to “safe- 
edge” the negatives. This is done by paint- 
ing with opaque or black varnish a narrow 
margin round the edge of the plate on the 
glass side. The tissue must be the full size 
of the negative, so that the edges are pro- 
tected by the safe edge, or there will be 
danger of the deep shadows of the picture 
starting to frill up from the edges and 
ruining the print. 

Having filled the frame, we turn our at- 


tention to the actinometer. This in its 
simplest form is a small tin box with a 
glass lid. Inside the lid is a brownish tint 
with a small clear hole about %4 inch in 
diameter, and below this is a dise of P.O.P. 
We turn the lid until a fresh surface of 
P.O.P. is under the hole, and simultane- 
ously expose this and the printing frame 
to the light. If the negative be rather a 
thin one and free from stain, we expose 
until the P.O.P. matches the brown tint 
round it. This we call one tint—it should 
be sufficient for thin good negatives; for 
thicker or stained negatives, two, three, 
four, or even up to eight tints may be 
needed—that is to say, the P.O.P is 
changed and printed to the tint that number 
of times. With experience it is quite easy 
to estimate the number of tints needed, 
and there is sufficient latitude in the de- 
velopment to compensate for a moderate 
degree of error. 

When printed, the tissue may either be 
developed at once or may be stored in a 
calcium box until convenient. If prints are 
left exposed to the air they will continue 
printing and under-printed copies may be 
saved in this way. 

Meanwhile the temporary supports should 
have been waxed and polished. This is 
done by pouring two or three drops of wax- 
ing solution upon the coated side of the sup- 
port and spreading evenly over with a small 
pad of new flannelette, taking care to avoid 
streakiness. When about a dozen have been 
coated, the first will be ready for polishing 
with a soft, clean duster, after which the 
surface should appear smooth and satin-like. 
The supports should be waxed at least an 
hour before they are to be used, and will 
keep in condition for a month. Opals or 
ground-glass supports are waxed in the 
same way. 

A dish is filled with cold water, say at 
60°, and a piece of temporary support laid 
in it face upwards. Above this is floated a 
piece of exposed tissue face down. The 
tissue will at first curl with the gelatine 
surface inwards, but will gradually flatten 
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out, and if left alone would begin to curl 


the reverse way. But before this begins— 


that is to say, as soon as the tissue is flat 
it must be adjusted upon the support, with- 
drawn from the dish, and squeegeed down 
between the cloth and a smooth 
board or glass plate. If there are 
ridges on the board they will show on the 
print, as will also uneven or excessive 


rubber 
any 


pressure when squeegeeing. 

The tissue is now known as “mounted,” 
and must be placed in a blotting book under 
light pressure for a few minutes, when it 
will be ready for development. This is 
effected by immersion in hot water. About 
90° Fahr. is a good average temperature. 
In a minute or two—perhaps longer in the 
case of tissue which has been kept some 
days after sensitizing—the pigment will 
begin to ooze out between the two papers. 
A corner may now be lifted, and if the 
backing paper comes away freely it is 
stripped off and thrown away. We have 
now a smudge of gelatine left on the tempo- 
rary support, which we place upon a glass 
or zinc plate and move up and down in the 
water. If the exposure has been on the 
short side, the image will develop fully in 
this way, but most prints require to have 
the warm water splashed upon them with 
the right hand while the print on its sup- 
porting glass is held in the left. As soon 
as the highest lights are sufficiently clear, 
the print is rinsed in cold water and hung 
up to dry. Hotter water may be used for 
over-exposure, and in extreme cases a little 
washing soda may be added. In _ both 
cases, however, there is danger of a reticu- 
lation of the gelatine in the shadows, and 
this usually spoils the print. 

When quite dry, the print is ready for 
the final transfer. We do this by soaking 
a piece of double transfer paper in tepid 
water until the gelatine surface feels slip- 
pery between the thumb and finger. The 
print is then slipped into the water for a 
few moments and the gelatine side of the 
transfer paper brought into contact with 
the image and squeegeed in the same way 


as when mounting the exposed tissue, taking 
care as then to squeegee lightly. The whole 
is then hung up by one corner till dry, when 
the print should separate of its own accord 
from the support, which can be re-waxed 
and used again and again, so long as the 
surface is not damaged. The print should 
be immersed in a 5 per cent solution of 
common alum for five minutes, well rinsed, 
and hung up to dry. This is a bare outline 
of the operations; next week I will give 
details which I have omitted to avoid con- 
fusion.—The British Journal of Photog- 


raphy. 
‘*Make a Will!’ 


C. H. CLAUDY 


No man can become a Scottish Rite Mason 
unless he either makes a will to be deposited 
with the Rite, or can swear that he has made 
a will. It'is a wonderful bit of forethought 
on the part of the Masonic powers that be. 
If the United States Government would add 
the twentieth amendment to the Constitution 
that no man can vote who hasn’t made a will 
it would save a lot of trouble for a lot of us. 

We don’t realize, most of us, what not 
making a will means—provided, of course, 
that we have any property to leave. Photog- 
raphers usually do have property— a busi- 
ness, bills receivable, money in the bank, etc. 
If we don’t leave a will, the court steps in 
and appoints an administrator of the estate, 
the function of which is to take all the 
responsibility, pay out a lot of money from 
his own pocket if he dares call his soul his 
own and be the thankless go-between be- 
tween the heirs and the court and kicked on 
one side and banged on the other, for all of 
which he receives a small modicum of the 
estate, usually not half enough to pay him 
for his time and trouble. 

Moreover, not leaving a will prevents our 
property from going where we want it. If 
we have a wife, we probably want her to get 
all our property. The law won't give it to 
her unless we have said so in a will—she 
gets a half or two-thirds or one-third, ac- 
cording to the laws of the State where the 
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court in question has jurisdiction. Other 
relatives get the rest. A will is not a letter 
stating what you want done with your goods 
and chattels. It isn’t a verbal instruction to 
your wife or partner to do thus and such. 
A will is a signed document, which has been 
signed in the presence of at least two wit- 
nesses, who are not beneficiaries under the 
will and who have signed the document as 
witnesses in the presence of each other and 
of the signer of the will. 

A friend of ours has just died and left a 
perfectly good document, supposed to be a 
will, properly executed and signed—but not 
It isn’t worth the paper he used 
to write it on. Another friend of ours made 
a will twenty-five years ago, had 
nessed, the witnesses have died, and there is 
no way to prove their signatures. It is still 
in process of being settled by the court as to 
whether it is or isn’t a will. 

Anyone would think a will was a difficult 
It isn’t. Then why not 


witnessed. 


it wit- 


matter to make. 
make it? 

Lots of foolish people put it off and post- 
pone it and dodge the idea from an inherent 
distaste of doing anything that will seem to 
make their own demise stand out as a fact. 
No man ever died one second sooner than 
he would otherwise have done because he 
did the honest and decent thing and saved 
his family and friends a lot of trouble by 
making his will. 

Don’t let yourself get an appointment as 
an administrator of a friend’s will if you 
can dodge it. The minute you do that, you 
run yourself into all kinds of difficulty. But 
if you can’t dodge it and must administer 
the estate of someone who hasn’t done the 
right thing about the will, take our advice 
and go hire a good lawyer the first thing and 
let him worry. And it’s some worry! The 
courts are very, very tender of their dignity 
about this administrator business. They 
want to know who you are and why it’s you 
this mess is wished on and not someone else, 
and they want to know what you know about 
what the dear departed left, and then they 
want a bond for all of that and some more, 


and you have papers to be signed and peti- 
tions to present and you don’t dare sell any- 
thing unless they say so, or pay any bills 
unless they say so, and you have to, have a 
receipt and an accounting for every postage 
stamp, and if you dare say he left an old 
swivel chair in his office which is worth ten 
dollars and then you find it was worth about 
fifty cents, the court will want to know 
whether you willfully and maliciously and 
perversely said it was worth more than it 
was, or whether you wrongfully and illegally 
and criminally sold it for less than it was 
worth. And if you tell the court the de- 
parted had eleven dollars and nineteen cents 
owing to him and you can’t collect it because 
the debtor has died or moved to China, then 
you have to explain to the court why you 
didn’t know all that beforehand and you are 
lucky if the court doesn’t decide you are 
gulty of mayhem, treason, malfeasance in 
office and other high crimes and misde- 
meanors and have to pay it yourself. 

Oh, it’s a great life, this being admin- 
istrator of another fellow’s business and 
property, and the heirs jump on you and the 
court jumps on you and wifie wants to 
know why in time you don’t pay her hers 
now and can’t she buy a new dress to- 
morrow, and brother and sister want to have 
the use of his motor car if you'll kindly pay 
the old bill and get it out of hock and his 
creditors want you to pay them and his 
debtors all forget they owed him and say 
they paid him and everything—make a will, 
man, and save some poor boob all this 
trouble and if your buddie hasn’t made a 
will and the heirs try to browbeat or per- 
suade or intrigue or plead you into being it, 
don’t you do it. Tell ’em to go to a trust 
company, which is provided for such 
troubles and which hasn’t any sentiment and 
has a legal department and which will do all 
those things which have to be done and leave 
undone all those things which should be left 
undone and not bother you or anyone else 
about it at all. 


Apropos of Mr. Claudy’s article, the following 
clipping from The Corn Exchange, a little paper 
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issued by a well-known Philadelphian, will prove 
good reading: 


DO NOT PAY UNNECESSARY TAXES! 


“It does not make any difference if I die penni- 
less tomorrow, my son is provided for. I have 
set aside enough for him so that he will never 
have to worry.” A well-known lumber merchant 
was speaking of a deed of trust he had made for 
his son. The father has not only the comfort 
and satisfaction of knowing that his son wil! 
always have a competence; he has saved his 
family large sums that otherwise would be paid 
from his estate after his death in the form of 
taxes. 

“Few men realize that there is a very definite 
advantage to be gained in disposing of some of 
their property while their earning power is still 
unimpaired. There is not only the moral satis- 
faction that comes from having provided for 
those in whom one is interested; there is an 
actual cash saving of taxes that will otherwise 
certainly be payable. Many men set aside cer- 
tain securities for the use of their children, giv- 
ing them the income from them, sometimes for 
many years before death, and then leave them 
generous legacies. How much better to turn the 
securities over to a trustee to manage! For 
example, a man gives each of his three children 


$1,000 a year and leaves them the principal by 
will. The amount which the children would 
otherwise receive, assuming that he had no other 
estate whatever, will be reduced by a Federal 
Estate Tax of $900, payable upon the father’s 
death. If he were a person of some means, $500,- 
000 perhaps, the principal of the fund from which 
the children had been enjoying the income would 
be reduced by a Federal Estate Tax of $4,500. 
Every dollar a man has in his estate at his death 
increases his Estate Tax. 

“The saving in Income Taxes also is not to be 
lost sight of. The total tax the family will pay 
will be less if the father’s income is reduced and 
the income of the three children individually in- 
creased. It costs less to have one large and three 
modest incomes in the family than one very large 
income for the same four people. 

“Don’t pay unnecessary taxes! Make a deed 
of trust to the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Trustee, with the income payable to your chil- 
dren for life. Even if it will mean only $100 a 
year to them now, save your children the taxes 
on the principal necessary to yield that amount; 
you will be able to add to it later. Don’t wait 
until you are ready to die before you do all this. 
If you give away any substantial amount of your 
property within two years of your death, your 
family will have to pay the taxes anyhow.” 


O-M-I Convention - 


The Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Convention 
was very much of a success and never has 
there been seen a more friendly or better 
spirit shown all the time by everyone attend- 
ing. The preceding Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday being holidays, transportation was 
bad, working a hardship upon manufacturers 
and dealers, but Wednesday settled down in 
the forenoon to a real convention day and 
from then on was snappy and good. 

The demonstrations were all above par, 
and everyone seemed to be greatly pleased. 

Entertainment features were of the good 
old Cedar Point kind—something doing all 
the time, except during the regular sessions. 

PRIZE WINNERS 
Commercial Class 

First Prize, No. 36, N. B. Aukerman, 425 

Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pictorial Class 
First Prize, No. 51, Ethel Standford Meh- 
ling, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second Prize, No. 67, J. Erickson, 914 
State Street, Erie, Pa. 
Third Prize, No. 
Wayne, Ind. 
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Studio Class 

First Prize, No. 51, Ethel Standford Meh- 
ling, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Prize, No. 61, H. P. Dexheimer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Prize, No. 20, J. Anthony Bill, 122 
W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home Portrait Class 

First Prize, No. 21, Goodlander Sisters, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Second Prize, No. 19, Jos. P. Langley, 
11813 Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Third Prize, No. 1, J. H. Brubaker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

New officers were elected as follows: 

President, A. E. Riley, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Vice-President, Louis E. Imes, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Vice-President, 
Terra Haute, Ind. 

Secretary, Fred R. Bill, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer, J. F. Renchler, Ann Harbor, 
Mich. 

Cedar Point was again chosen for the 


Buckingham 


George G. Holloway, 


convention next year. 


A. E. Rivey, Secretary. 
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“Pictorial Home Portrait’ 
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Charles H. Davis 
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Pictures for the International 
Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Auc. 23-28, 1920 Quick Delivery 


Dear Fellow-Member.—I take it for 
granted that you are figuring on exhibiting PAKO DRY ERS 
some of your best work at this convention. 


We want every member to take an interest IN STOCK 


in the Exhibition and special arrangements 
have been made to have the pictures shown ORDERS FILLED THE DAY OF RECEIPT 


to the best advantage. 


Limit your exhibit to three pictures, For Prompt Service 
please. They can be framed or unframed, 
but it is better not to put glass in the frame ASK 
as it is easily broken in shipping. 

Write your name and address in full on WILLOUGHBY 
the back of each picture. You can have 11.0 Weates 2daSirect 
your name or signature on the front, if you 
choose. pe AeiE 


Everything Photographic 
TELL US YOUR WANTS! 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 
DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 
DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 
loz 4 oz. 1b: 
$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


MISS JESSIE MacDONALD 
Daughter of Pirie MacDonald, New York City 


ae R. J. FITZSIMONS 


Miss MacDonald will talk at the coming Inter- 
national Convention of the P. A. of A., on 
“Injecting Personality Into Your Letters.”’ 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Ladies’ Rest Room at the International Convention, Milwaukee 


Every package sent must be fully pre- 
paid, whether by mail or express. If 
package is to be returned by mail, sufficient 
postage to cover should be enclosed in pack- 
age in an envelope. Also enclose in your 
package a fully addressed return label. 

Ship or mail your package so that it 
reaches Milwaukee not later than August 
18th. . Address it to Howard D. Beach, 
Vice-President P. A. of A., Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Don’t forget that both 
mail and express packages are subject to 
delays on the road. 

The Board will appoint three judges who 
will be authorized to select not to exceed 
twenty of the best pictures shown and 
award them National Salon Honors. The 
pictures so honored need not necessarily be 
given up to the National Collection, but the 
Board would be pleased to have them or 
duplicates for exhibition purposes at other 
conventions. 

The Milwaukee photographers will dis- 
tribute ten thousand invitation cards to their 
customers and other picture-loving people 
of Milwaukee to view the exhibit and a 
special evening will be planned for this, so 
send in your very best work. There will be 
no ratings or written criticisms. 

Don’t leave the matter till the last moment. 


Your Outside Sign 


FRANK FARRINGTON 

The sign the photographer hangs out is 
often a significant manifestation of the 
calibre of his establishment. 

We do not expect to find a progressive, 
up-to-date establishment behind a sign that 
is old and dingy and that was unattractive 
even when new. 
any sort of shop. 


This is true in the case of 

It is doubly true in the 
case of photographic studios. 

The sign should be attractive in colors. 
Black lettering on a white ground is the 
simplest and the easiest to renew. Such a 
sign, made easy to take down, may be 
brought in whenever it gets dingy and the 
lettering and the white ground given a 
fresh coat of paint by someone in the es- 
tablishment, with a very trifling expense. 
Gilded letters on black ground are also 
easily cared for and renewed. 

A very satisfactory plan, followed by 
many photographers, is that of making the 
name on the sign the facsimile of the 
signature appearing on the photographs. 
This sort of name plate, used in all the 
studio’s advertising and work, has indi- 
viduality and if it is sufficiently well known, 
it serves to identify the business at a glance. 
It acts upon the mind of the observer just 
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GEARED TO 
YOUR BUSINESS 


OMPLETE ADJUSTABILITY of speed and temperature fits 
the PA-KO Photo Dryer to every photo finishing need. It 
handles light and heavy prints with the same high speed and per- 
fection of results. The PA-KO Dryer has three big advantages: 
q Three-speed control 
q Heat regulating device 
@ Non-creeping, non-buckling apron 
Flexible speed control enables the operator to vary speed according to 
work handled, so that any weight of print is thoroughly dried in one trip 


through the machine. In conjunction with the heat regulator, any degree 
of drying capacity is instantly obtained. 


PA-KO designed channel guides and apron control compel fibre-and- 
fabric drying apron to travel straight forward. Side creeping and wrinkling 
are eliminated. 


Because of its simple, rugged construction, the PA-KO Dryer meets 
rush season demands by working 24 hours a day if necessary. 


We can now make immediate delivery on a few more machines. Your 
business needs the PA-KO dryer. Write your PA-KO dealer today. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPLIANCES CORP’N 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


it 
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OTE print tray 
located above 
apron to insure clean den det 


prints. 
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arn '33*100-Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 


Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES — 


WHITE STOCK: 


s.W. GLOSSY 

Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


i is 
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(LEARN PHOTOGR AERA. 


BETTER POSITION «+ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and [) 


|, PHOTOGRAPHY tiveeeticr work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
ag ell 


= 


as a picture. It is not necessary to spell 
out the word. 

There is this disadvantage sometimes: if 
the business is not well known, and the 
lettering of the is of a blind 
character, the sign made in that way may 
not be easily legible. It may miss fire. In 
such a case, it corrects the difficulty to use 
with the sign a smaller sign having the same 
name plainly spelled in clear Roman letter- 


signature 


ing. 

Have the sign made in the first place by 
a man who can do it right. Don’t try to 
get off cheaply. Make the sign artistic and 
easy to read, even at a considerable initial 
expense. The first expense is practically 
the whole cost. As I said, the freshening 
up can be done in the studio. 

See that you have the sign where it is 
plainly visible from the street. It should 
be set out so it can be seen from a distance 
up or down the street if there is any way 
Of course, it 
ought to be visible also from directly in 
front of your place of business. In order 
to secure such effects, it may be necessary 
to have more than one sign. 


in which this can be done. 


There may be a dead piece of wall, on a 
side street, or high above adjacent build- 
ings, where you can have a big sign painted 
so as to be visible from points at a distance. 
If there is any part of your building visible 
from anywhere on your own street or on 
a back street, that affords a place where 
you may have a sign painted to help remind 
the public of your existence. 

Whether your studio is open evenings or 
not, it should prove profitable to keep your 
sign visible then. This you may do with 
hooded lights beside it, or by using an il- 
luminated sign. If you are on a busy night 
street, it will pay to keep this advertise- 
ment before the people as constantly as you 
can both night and day. Your sign is the 
link that connects your studio with your 
advertising. Make the link a good one. 

* 


“Have you any inlaid linoleum?” 
“Yes, we've just laid in a big stock.” 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity 


price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CEN TRA Dow rEA TE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO: 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pointers.” 


How Many of Your Customers Come Back? 


Business is good; prices are high, and the 
amount of business done in dollars and 
Eeutsis tar oreater than ever before, Are 
you keeping track of how many more cus- 
tomers you have now than you had a year 
or two ago? When things get back to nor- 
mal, which they surely will sometime, it’s 
the number of customers who come back 
to you repeatedly when they want anything 
in your line that are going to help you out 
during the dull period. We are not look- 
ing for it this year, or next, but it will 
surely come sometime, and now 1s the time 
to get prepared for it. 

The customer who comes back each week, 
each month, or each year, as long as he 
comes to you for whatever goods he wants 
in your line, is the customer who is recom- 
mending you to others, and thereby increas- 
ing your number of customers each year. 
Customers do not come back unless they 
receive the right kind of treatment in your 


place of business, and unless your appear- 
ance and the appearance of your place of 
business is up to their ideal or standard of 
what it should be. 

The greatest thing to bring customers 
back is a smile. Years ago we heard a man 
who lectured all over this country, from 
Maine to California, tell an audience that 
if they would smile and keep sweet every- 
one would make a success of whatever busi- 
ness they went into. 

Keep an accurate record of your cus- 
tomers. See how many of them come back, 
and if they don’t come back try and find 
out why. 

The manager of a large department store 
told us that he had an accurate record of 
every customer, and if they did not come 
back it was the business of a certain de- 
partment to find out the reason why. He 
tells a story of an old customer of the 
house who had been a patron for a good 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
tHE Pio 0G: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, <27.Vours Me 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hammer Plates 


develop and dry quickly with 
thin, firm films. They are 
especially to be depended on 
under hot and humid weather 
conditions. Their record 
proves their worth. 


——SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS —— 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT— COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 
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many years, but had not visited them for 
some reason or other for six months. They 
started to investigate and found it was 
necessary to go several miles for a personal 
interview, but they found out that this cus- 
tomer was put out because he. did not receive 
what he thought was the correct treatment 
from one of the salesmen. He felt, as an 
old customer of the house, that he should be 
given proper attention, and was grieved that 
he did not receive the treatment which he 
had always received in the past and always 
expected to in the future. It took a long 
time to win him back, and the salesman lost 


his position. It’s the customers that come 


back that are going to make your business a 
success or a failure—Ohio Photo News. 


* 


Notes on Halation 
Frep T. USHER 


How can we combat the evils of halation, one 
of the worst troubles with which photographers 
have to deal? Commercial photographers, espe- 
cially, know how difficult it is to guarantee sound 
negatives of a subject in which all the factors 
likely to produce excessive halation are present. 

The backed plate is supposed to provide that 
antidote, and films are stated by enterprising ad- 
vertisers to be superior to all else for special work 
of this kind. 

Alas! backed plates and flat-films have often 
let an operator down. On a recent occasion, hav- 
ing twelve exposures to make on dark interiors 
with plain windows in the eye of the lens, I pro- 
vided myself with a filmpack and films, and 
duplicated each picture, taking one exposure on 
a backed plate and one on a flat film. The re- 
sulting glass negatives proved to be fairly satis- 
factory, while the film negatives exhibited so 
much halation that they were useless. 

I have known several first-class commercial 
photographers, and some of them never troubled 
themselves to back a plate; they relied for their 
undoubtedly fine results upon a particular brand 
of plate which suited their methods of work. 

The most perfect negatives of difficult interiors 
that ever came within my own experience were 
made by a small country photographer who had 
not the remotest idea that he was turning out 
negatives of special excellence. He used a fast 
plate of a well-known brand, and modestly gave 
all the credit of his success to the plate-makers, 
but his negatives were standing proof of develop- 
ment in perfection. Today good dry plates are 
not the monopoly of any one firm, and such a 
dark-room worker, had he cared to try, would 
probably have obtained first-class results on sey- 
eral brands of plates. 

Correct exposures and perfect development 
achieve results which often suggest the miracu- 
lous. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
certain plates, for some undefined reason, do 
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give better results where halation is concerned 
than do other plates by the same makers. 

A case in point came within my own experi- 
ence quite recently. A manufacturer sent me a 
sample box of new plates, specially made for por- 
trait work in the studio. It is a habit of mine 
to test all plates for halation, and I made no 
exception in this case. An exposure was made 
on a very severe subject—an interior with 
windows in front of the lens and above it in 
the roof. I used no backing, and did not shade 
the lens. The result was so astonishingly good 
that I suspected fluke. Therefore, on the follow- 
ing day, I repeated the experiment under more 
severe conditions, when the sun was playing on 
the glass from the side. The plate more than 
justified itself. 

The result is interesting to me because it so 
fully confirms my own impression that it is use- 
less for the operator to rely on plate-backing if 
he does not take the trouble to put his backing 
on the right sort of plate. Backing is good, and 
should not be neglected, but it should not be 
forgotten that backing helps and improves, it does 
not prevent halation. It is quite possible to get 
more halation on a backed plate of a particular 
brand or speed, than upon an unbacked plate of 
another brand or speed.—The British Journal of 
Photography. 

* 


Credit Talk 


A local credit man writes that he does not 
believe it is good policy for salesmen to attempt 
to collect delinquent accounts as it interferes with 
their sales efforts. There are other credit man- 
agers who do not approve of asking the co- 
operation of their sales-force in making collec- 
tions, but by a careful analysis their attitude in the 
matter can be proved to be erroneous. 

To illustrate the results obtained, it will be 
presumed that Smith & Co. owe the house $468, 
which is thirty days past due, and the salesman 
is due to call on them next week. The customer 
is located a distance of 200 miles from the house. 
The-credit man does not require the salesman to 
collect accounts so he has two courses open, i. e., 
either to notify the salesman not to call on the 
customer or to permit him to solicit an order 
which the house will not fill until the overdue 
balance is paid. If he does not call on Smith & 
Co., he has lost the sales opportunity until his 
next trip, and if he calls and secures an order 
which the credit man can’t see his way clear to 
approve, the predicament is just as bad. Smith 
& Co. would be perfectly justified in wanting to 
know why the house sent their representative to 
take an order from them if they did not intend 
to fill it. Would it not interfere more with the 
efforts of the salesman to have the house put it- 
self on record as withholding delivery of the 
order than to have the salesman make a polite 
request for payment? 

Experience has proved that the request of the 
salesman for a settlement is usually granted in 
the majority of cases, therefore the salesman will 
secure the remittance, accomplishing a double 
purpose, for the profit would be assured on the 
first transaction which has been closed, and the 
account put in shape for further business. Houses 
that use the salesmen in their collection system 
state it makes it possible to do a maximum 
amount of business with each customer, as very 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E 4k O L — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY G IN aoa Seaton ui 
AMIDOL —"2e= = 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


SALE 


LANTERN SLIDE 
JAI SS 


24,000 Dozen STANDARD 4x3% 
White Label slow. Just purchased 
from a large organization which re- 
cently discontinued their slide de- 
partment. 


Packed 30 Dozen to case. 


PRIGE 
$12.50 case; 10 cases, $118.00 


Guaranteed fresh Stock. 
This offer applies to this lot only. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 W. 32D Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


seldom is it necessary to hold up orders owing 
to tardy payments. 

After the salesman has made collections from 
a customer on several occasions, the latter gets 
accustomed to the procedure and thereafter fre- 
quently voluntarily gives the check to the sales- 
man when he makes his appearance. The cus- 
tomer is made a better custofmer, and the sales- 
man a better salesman, for both are educated to 
realize the necessity of prompt payments. 

Manufacturers and jobbers selling to small 
merchants would find their accounts generally in 
a very unsatisfactory condition if they did not 
seek the help of the salesmen in collections. A 
personal interview is recognized as the most ef- 
fective method of effecting collections, but it 
would be a very expensive proposition to keep 
several men on the road doing solely this work. 

Not only can the salesman perform the duty 
without expense, but it assists him to form a 
warm tie of friendship with the customer. The 
customer will take the salesman into his confi- 
dence from time to time in these financial nego- 
tiations, and if the latter is on the job he can 
render a very valuable service. In any event, 
the salesman will be in a position to furnish the 
credit manager with some yery interesting data 
regarding the account. The fact that the system 
of the credit departments requires the salesman 
to collect overdue accounts does not mean that 
he must be burdened with every delinquent bal- 
ance which is standing at the time he calls on 
the customers. 

The credit department must use good judgment 
with matters and not call upon the salesman to 


collect the accounts which are being paid within 
a reasonable time. There are many customers 
who will respond to the first written request for 
payment, so these accounts should not be referred 
to the salesman. Today is an era of close co- 
operation, and the salesman who is compelled to 
know the customer well enough to ask him for 
the payment of a delinquent account will get the 
best possible results from both the standpoint 
of sales volume and a low percentage of bad 
debts. 


* 
Self-Control in Selling 


It is very hard at times to keep from showing 
vexation at the matter displayed by a customer. 

It is sometimes discouraging to have him dis- 
pute your statements; especially when you know 
that you are in the right. 

But no matter how impolite your customer may 
act—no matter how disagreeable his manner may 
be—don’t show him that his actions are working 
upon your nerves. 

Let him bring up his objections and then skil- 
fully overcome them in such a manner that he 
is unconsciously brought to see your point of 
view. 

Don’t argue with him. 
do not apply in business. 

The loss of your temper will invariably mean 
the loss of a sale, while self-control enables one 
to use courtesy and tact—two very important 
factors in bringing about a sale—E-xchange. 


The rules of debate 


PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


J. H. Skillen has sold his studio in Sharpsville, 
Pa. 

J. J. Carrigan has purchased the Glendale 
Studio of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fire destroyed the studio of L. A. Wilson, 
Richfield, Utah, on June 25th. 


Ernest Kurth has purchased the studio of Gott- 
fried Schneider, Belle Plaine, Lowa. 


The A. D. Williamson studio, Marietta, Ohio, 
has been purchased by R. E. Brelsford. 


H. J. Strathmon, Carlyle, I1l., has purchased the 
studio and business of Claude Wright, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Mr. Wright will devote his entire time to 
the real estate business. 


M. M. Monroe and Bert Torvanger, operating 
under the firm name of Monroe and Torvanger, 
Seattle, Wash., have purchased the Allen & 
Metzler Studio in the Geisler Building, Chehalis, 
Wash. 


The Woodward Studio, principal place of busi- 
ness, Jacksonville, Florida; capital stock, $10,000 ; 
highest amount of indebtedness, $50,000; general 
nature of business, to own, conduct, operate and 
carry on a photographic, painting and picture busi- 
ness and to maintain and operate studios therefor 
and to deal in photographers’, painters’ and 
artists’ supplies; to manufacture and sell por- 
traits, photographs, photographic card mounts, 
folders and frames; and to buy, sell and deal in, 
either at wholesale or retail, all kinds of photog- 
raphers’ and photographic materials and supplies, 
etc. Perpetual corporate existence. Officers and 
directors: C. W. Dishinger, President; Minnie B. 
Woodward, Vice-President and Treasurer; Lake 
Jones, Secretary. Letters patent issued June 29, 
1920. 

# 


An exasperated husband, seeking a divorce, on 
receiving an unfavorable verdict, exclaimed: “We 
are not through with this case yet! Not by a 
long shot! I will take the matter to the Dis- 
trict Court, to the State Supreme Court, and to 
the United States Supreme Court—and yes, by 
heck, if I lose there, I'll take it to the League 
of Nations!” 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


0) OR 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


ga OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


One who can do some 
retouching and sell photo supplies. Permanent 

position for a good business woman. State expe- 

rience in first letter. Nott, Belvidere, Illinois. 


WANTED— Receptionist, 


HeLtep WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SaALtE—Grand Studio in Western Pennsylvania, 

15,000 population; doing a fine business of por- 
trait, commercial, picture framing, Kodak finishing, 
and Kodak supplying; over $4500 year around, will 
sell for $1500. I. N., care of BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—High-class studio for sale here; very re- 

luctant but must return to Canada; well equipped, 
all up-to-date; price $2250, Terms to a good man; 
splendid opportunity. Lafayette, photographer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


For Rent—Photo Studio at 1628 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 5-year lease. Equipment can be 
bought if desired. Address for appointment until 
August 1st. Evans Photo Studios, 1628 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED tO bBuy—Second-hand Circut outfit 6-in. 
or 8-in.; must be in good condition; write giving 
description and price. W. M. Gee, Houtzdale, Pa. 


For Prompt Returns, send your next retouching 
to Box 22, Litchfield, Ill. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


A knowledge of facial anatomy would prevent 
a retoucher from treating the nose as if its bone 
ran from base to tip. It would teach him that the 
lower part of the nose has no bone in it at all, 
and that the line of light on the upper part should 
not be carried in an unvarying run right to the 
high-light on the tip. It would teach him also that 
a sitter’s forehead should not be smoothed out 
until it looks like the outside of a pudding. 
Phrenologists say that the part of the brain which 
controls the perceptive faculties is situated in the 
front of the head, but the “bumps” would be 
difficult to locate on a badly retouched photo- 
graph.—Professional Photographer. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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On Finding and Fitting a Studio 


G. E. H. G. 


When you have chosen your premises, 
and arranged your electric supply, probably 
the next thing you will think about will be 
the studio. This is your most important 
workroom, and calls for much thought and 
care. 

If you are having one built you will, of 
course, if possible, choose a north light, or 
as nearly so as possible. Most photogra- 
phers seem to favor a squarish shape for 
a studio, so that all or any part of it may 
be utilized; if it is too narrow, this is not 
easily possible, as you may not be able to 
get far enough back on that side for a full- 
length figure, and so you are tied to the 
two opposite ends and the corners. 

Also, see that the pitch of your roof has 
a good steep slant, so that snow and rain 
may be easily shot off; otherwise in wet 
weather you may have a lot of trouble with 
leaky roofs, which cause much damage to 
backgrounds, furniture and carpets. The 
fewer the laps of glass the better, for the 
less the chance of leakage. Far and away 
the best roofing material I know of is Helle- 
will’s patent glazing, a very heavy glass, not 
easily broken, supplied in almost any length, 
and with patent iron bars, so that the glass 


is fixed without putty, using screws only, 
and allowing a space where any moisture 
or condensation can be drained off to the 
outside. In arranging the roofing, if pos- 
sible, provide some ventilation right up at 
the apex of the ridge, at opposite ends, for 
most studios, owing to the quantity of glass 
used, have a tendency during the summer 
months to get hot as ovens, as most opera- 
tors know to their cost, and this is the 
easiest and cheapest way to prevent it, for 
it is most trying to the health to put in a 
whole day’s operating in this atmosphere, 
and to instal ventilators later on is often 
quite expensive. 

Another matter that often causes much 
annoyance later on is the height of the iron 
ties that have to run across the studio, as 
a usual thing, to regulate the pressure of 
the roof. If these are brought too low 
down they will always obtrude themselves 
into the top of such things as groups, and 
are most unsightly. Keep them as high as 
possible, even if you have to have an extra 
one added, as they are a great bother other- 
wise. 

Supposing, however, you are going, at any 
rate at first, to adapt an ordinary room, and 
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help it out with electric light, remember al- 
ways to choose the highest that you can. 
One might almost say that it cannot be too 
lofty, for it makes a lot of difference m 
working to have plenty of head room for 
backgrounds, etc., and it also ensures a bet- 
ter scheme of lighting and softer lighting 
effects as a result. 

Width also is necessary in order to ac- 
commodate groups comfortably without 
squeezing the figures up too much, and, on 
the whole, a room not much longer than 
it is wide is easiest to use. At least, it 
should be 10 feet high; 12 is better as a 
minimum, 

As regards existing windows, you will 
probably need them all; you may even find 
it best to add to those that already exist, 
and if so, you will find it very useful to 
put in a French window, as these of them- 
selves form very useful backgrounds. If 
you are likely to have any trouble from 
morning or afternoon sun, from a wrong 
direction, shining right in through any of 
them, fit them with well-made shutters of 
perfectly plain wood (not ribbed match- 
boarding), very closely fitting, and made 
to lie flush with the walls. If painted the 
same color as the walls, they are almost 
invisible when open if the carpenter does 
his work well, and the walls may be used 
as natural backgrounds. If there are any 
ugly or undesirable buildings outside the 
windows, have the latter glazed with frosted 
glass, and then, by using a light, movable 
window-seat, any of your windows can be 
used for posing, according to the time of 
day and the light, and help to form charm- 
ing and real backgrounds. All your cur- 
tains, too, should be chosen with a view to 
playing their part as accessories. Nothing 
in your studio should be useless. Some- 
times otherwise ugly windows can be turned 
to quite good account by being filled in with 
little quaint leaded panes. 

The whole of the walls should be painted 
or distempered quite a light color, such as 
cream, grey or duck-egg greeny-blue, bear- 
ing in mind that the whole of your. ceil- 
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ing and walls will have a duty to fulfill as 
reflectors of light to help out your expo- 
sures, and a dull, dead color will absorb a 
lot of light instead of reflecting it. At any 
rate, do not regard walls as of no use, and 
trust to painted backgrounds only; people 
live with and use walls, and yours should be 
used also, if only for the sake of supplying 
perfectly natural surroundings to sitters. 
Of course, it calls for care and skill to turn 
walls, doors, windows and stairs even to 
good account, but they should all have their 
uses. One of the advantages of using elec- 
tric light is that, if well arranged, it should 
be easily movable, and so make it easier to 
use all parts of your studio. If the stand 
is so arranged that the light can be both 
moved about and raised and lowered, it is 
almost ideal, and you are quite independent 
of weather conditions. 

If there is a fireplace in the room, it can 
either be blocked right up, or, if the chim- 
ney-piece is not too high, be painted and 
used as a background. But if the mantel- 
piece is too high for comfort, it is better 
to remove it, as it would be useless. Still, 
it is the real thing, and if at all usable is 
better than a painted background. 

The most serviceable floor covering is 
cork lino. This has the pattern stamped 
right through, and so does not wear shabby 
and patternless in places, and if kept well 
soaped and polished, and a few nice rugs 
added, it will do all that is needed. It is 
somewhat dearer than linoleum, but has 
twice the wear in it, and does not really 
cost any more in the long run, while it cer- 
tainly looks smarter. 

The easiest way to fix backgrounds seems 
to be by the use of two long L-shaped 
brackets, which you will probably have to 
get a local ironmonger or blacksmith to 
make for you. They should be about 24 
inches long, one having simply round holes 
drilled in it, about 6 inches apart, and the 
other end having U-shaped grooves at ex- 
actly corresponding distances. One end of 
the background roller slips into the hole, 
and the other drops into the groove. This 
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size of bracket will easily take four back- 
grounds, and they can be lifted out and 
changed in a couple of minutes. By order- 
ing backgrounds of a uniform width, you 
will find this a permanent fixture and never 
have any bother, nor will it project too far 
into the studio, taking up valuable room. | 

Another thing of importance in the studio 
is heating. It must, of course, be warmed 
in winter, especially so for babies, and so 
far the simplest, cleanest and cheapest 
method I have seen is by using steam gas- 
heated radiators. If kept clean, they cause 
no smell, the gas is easily regulated, and 
they really use very little. JI prefer them 
to either hot-water pipes or stoves, both 
of which need a good deal of attention and 
are liable to make a mess. If you once have 
an experience of leaking hot-water pipes, [ 
can promise you will never forget it, and 
they are decidedly expensive to instal. A 
radiator you can either buy outright or 
hire from the local gas company. 

Naturally, in starting a business, you 
wish to use your capital to the best advan- 
tage, making your fittings as permanent as 
possible in order to avoid future expendi- 
ture. 

Another item requiring careful selection 
is the camera stand. It needs to be strong 
and firm, and most of all it needs to drop 
well down, for one often needs it quite low 
when photographing tiny children, in order 
to get a truer and more pleasing perspec- 
tive. If such a stand is not chosen at first 
there is often cause for regret later on. 
Studio cameras last long, and so it is best 
and cheapest to get a good one—the best 
you can afford. 
swing-back, and get the best lens for it that 
your pocket will allow. Test your lens 
well, and see that its covering power is 
good, or else, when you come to tackle a 
group, in spite of careful focusing, the out- 
side figures will not be sharp, or else to 
get them sharp you must stop down so much 
that your exposure is quite unduly long and 
you risk serious movement, particularly 
where there are children included in the 


See that it has a good 


~!I 
= 


group. It should be equal to doing its work 
unstopped down if it is to serve you well, 
for much of the ordinary run of work lies 
with children, and it’s a hard choice if you 
between a lengthened expo- 
sure and sharpness, or a quick one and out 
of focus feet. — 

In the matter of accessories we all know 
that they are now more remarkable by their 
absence than their presence, and many of 
those made are so obviously artificial as to 
be of no earthly use to any sensible pho- 
tographer. Even Tommy Atkins, who in 
the past has swallowed much, will now rise 
in revolt against such monstrosities and in- 
form you that “he likes to be took natu- 
ral,” and this spirit now pervades all classes 
and is really something to be thankful for. 
For this reason, then, it is often better to 
go to an ordinary house furnisher and get 
sane and sensible chairs and tables, and not 
too many of them. Let them be comfort- 
able, strong, sensible things, that a man— 
even a big one—can sit down on without 
fear as to their stability, choosing at the 
same time such as will look well in a pho- 
tograph, and the kind of thing that rea- 
sonable people would use at home. Ordi- 
nary furnishers usually stock small sizes 
of children’s nursery chairs and tables, and 
these for tiny toddlers are most useful, 
allowing their wee legs to touch the ground 


must choose 


comfortably. 
Do not make your studio look like an 
furniture showroom. It is 


quite unnecessary and takes up valuable 


overcrowded 


elbow-room, and it should be possible to 
move anything on castors without an ear- 
squeaking, to set the already 
nervous sitter’s teeth on edge. The less like 
a torture-chamber it looks, the better for 
your results. If it looks homely and cosy 
it makes it harder for sitters to put on the 
wooden expression affected by silly and 


splitting 


selfish folk who really want slapping to 
wake them up a bit. But if you want this 
result you must work for it beforehand, 
and plan it out, so that the camera may sit 
peacefully somewhere without unduly ob- 
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truding itself or, on the other hand, hid- 
ing shame-facedly like a criminal. But cer- 
tainly don’t let the studio look like a lonely 
glass-roofed barn. The studio should be 
as unaffected as the photographer’s manner, 
and that is saying a lot—The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Meeting Modern Competition 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There are photographers who are satis- 
fied to jog along with the methods and with 
the equipment and with the apparatus they 
have been using for a couple of decades. 
They know, in a general way, that there 
are improvements all along the line, but 
they give little thought to these. They 
judge the quality of the work they do by 
the standards in vogue when they started 
their studios, and they think it is good 
enough. 

Work that is no more than just good 
enough lacks a lot of being good enough 
to hold trade in the face of modern com- 
petition. 

In the first place, it is important that you 
know what the best competition is doing, 
what the methods are of the studios that 
are competing with you for business. You 
ought to be familiar with their work in 
order to know what you are up against. 

And then, in the next place, you must 
meet modern competition with modern 
methods and equipment. You cannot hope 
to hold your own in the face of opposition 
of modernized studios if you persist in 
trying to do as good work as they do while 
using inferior means. 

Every improvement in developers and 
in paper; every artistic gain in mounts and 
folders and envelopes; every advancement 
in equipment and apparatus, has its appeal 
to the public and the best class of trade 1s 
most interested in these things that have 
to do with the best results. The people 
whose business you want are not blind to 
the appearance of your studio any more 
than they are blind to the appearance of 
the work it turns out. If you use back- 
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number methods and supplies, you will 
turn out back-number work and you will 
secure the business of none but the people 
satisfied with that sort of thing, or com- 
pelled to take it because they cannot afford 
the best. When you cease to progress, you 
make it necessary to accept the easily 
satisfied business of people who do not 
know or do not care in matters artistic. 

You are up against modern competition 
in the hands of competitors who are aggres- 
sively progressive. Can you hope to meet 
and beat them while working along about 
the same lines your grandfather worked ? 

In order to keep up your end in com- 
petition, watch for the new things that will 
help you to produce better results, that will 
help you to do your work more rapidly and 
with less operating expense. Some of your 
old are too expensive. You 
wonder how So-and-So can afford to make 
so low a price on some kinds of work. 
That price would leave you no _ profit. 
Well, very likely he is doing his work with 
the help of advanced products and im- 
proved equipment which reduce costs. You 
have stuck to old ways and he has taken 
up the new. 


methods 


If you are going to meet modern com- 
petition and live, you must be as modern 
as the other fellows. You must study what 
the trade has to offer in the way of im- 
provements for making work easier and 
quicker and cheaper. And you must study 
what the trade has to offer in the way of 
helps for the production of higher class 
work and novelties and attractive 
effects. 


new 


When competition advances more rapidly 
than you advance, it leaves you in the hole 
and you will end a failure. 


* 


Among the stories prohibition has called forth 
is that of an old negro who was an incurable 
drunkard. One day a white man who took an 
interest in the old man asked him why he didn’t 
try to straighten up and stop drinking. 

“’Twouldn’t do no good, Colonel, ’twouldn’t 
do no good,” the old darky insisted. ‘“I inherited 
the taste fo’ liquor. My father and mother wuz 
both bought in Africa and paid fo’ in rum.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Verbal Agreements Are Always Poor Agreements 


I always feel as if the most interesting 
matter I can get for these articles is hor- 
rible examples of how not to do it. There 
is more business law to be learned from 
one horrible example than from fifty pre- 
cepts. The following letter is a very good 
horrible example of how not to sell a busi- 
ness: 

Minnesota. 

A sells to B under “Contract for 
Deed” some property, consisting of 
lots, store building, equipment and 
stock (supplies on hand). Certain 
parts of the equipment were exempt 
from the sale by mutual verbal agree- 
ment between the two contracting 
parties, but B was to be allowed to use 
them for awhile. B paid a certain 
amount when he took over the prop- 
erty, the balance to be paid in install- 
ments, with interest at 10 per cent. 
By verbal agreement B was to take 
over the insurance policy on the place 
from the date the property was turned 
over to him and refund to A the pro 
rata share of the premium, policy hav- 
ing run less than two months when 
property was turned over. It was 
also stipulated in the contract for deed 
that B was to pay all taxes on the 
property levied after the property was 
turned over, May Ist. B failed to live 
up to his promise to take over the in- 
surance policy and A had to carry it 
through the year to protect his inter- 
est in the property, as only 20 per cent 
had been paid. B also failed to pay 
the personal property taxes for the 
first year, claiming that as part of the 
personal property was exempt in the 


deal, A should pay all the personal 
property taxes (about $20), which he 
did rather than have any trouble 
about it. 

When the time came for the final 
payment on the contract, B made a 
big holler about the interest on the last 
payment, which, according to the con- 
tract, was to be 10 per cent—the usual 
rate demanded by the banks in the 
State. To have the matter settled 
amicably, A agreed to take 414 per 
Cenk: 

A few of the things—personal prop- 
erty—which by mutual and verbal 
agreement were exempt in the deal, 
were left in the place, also by mutual 
verbal agreement, until such time as 
it should be convenient for A to take 
them out. Some of these things have 
been destroyed by B and others he re- 
fuses to give up, claiming they belong 
to him. 

The contract and the deed was made 
out by a third party. Neither the 
contract nor the deed make any refer- 
ence to personal property, only real 
estate and improvements are men- 
tioned. No bill of sale was given for 
personal property. Now the question 
is: What can A do to get his rights? 
Can he force B to turn over property 
in question (the things referred to as 
exempt in the deal by verbal agree- 
ment) ? 

If A wanted to be mean could he 
not take all the personal property that 
was in the place at the time of sale? 
The deal was made three years ago 
and the deed executed two years ago. 
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Can B force A to give him a bill of 
sale now without any further con- 
sideration ? Os seis 
Some weeks ago I described the predica- 
ment, wholly different from the above, of 
another man who had sold his business 
without legal advice. At the time I thought 
that was about the worst snarl I had ever 
encountered along that line, but the case 
above submitted is in some respects worse. 

Below is a little list of things A, the 
seller, was to get from B, under the verbal 
agreement between them, but which he has 
failed to get: 

1.—The cost of carrying insurance after 
the deal was made. 

2.—The cost of personal property taxes 
after the deal was made. 

3.—Ten per cent interest on the last pay- 
ment. 

4.—The return of the fixtures which he 
left on the premises. Some are destroyed 
and some the buyer refuses to deliver, 
claiming they are his. 

The mistake here was in allowing so 
much of the deal to be verbal. Of course, 


verbal agreements are not unenforceable. 


B could have been compelled to pay the 
insurance premium, and the full interest, 
and the taxes, notwithstanding his agree- 
ment to do so was verbal—if A could have 
proved it, but leaving it verbal made it 
one man’s word against the other. The 
business man who makes a verbal agree- 
ment with another, not in the presence of 
witnesses, is surely laying up trouble for 
himself. He has nothing but his naked 
word, and, while the other hasn’t 
either, nevertheless if the latter happens to 
be the more plausible of the two he may 
prevail. 


man 


This whole deal was badly managed. 
Any agreement for the sale of a business. 
outside of the real estate, should be re- 
duced to writing and should go into the 
uttermost details. And especially should 
there be an inventory of every nut and 
bolt included in the sale. The full terms 
should also be set forth, and nothing is 


too trifling to put down. Where the sale 
includes the real estate and stock and fix- 
tures, there should in the beginning be a 
blanket agreement covering both real es- 
tate and personal property, and providing 
that a deed be executed for the real estate 
and a bill of sale for the personal prop- 
erty. Then these latter papers, each com- 
plete in itself, should be executed at the 
proper time. 

In the above case A could not claim all 
the personal property, unless he wanted to 
commit perjury, for he would have to ad- 
mit that some of it passed with the sale. 
As to the goods which were not supposed 
to pass, he can sue B for what was de- 
stroyed and replevin what B holds unlaw- 
fully. I should not deliver a bill of sale 
until B has accounted for everything that 
didn’t belong to him, and has also refunded 
all the money which A spent for expenses 
which, under the agreement, belongs to B. 

(Copyright by Elton J, Buckley.) 


a 


fa <a 


Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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Flivvering the Business 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


Freely admitted, a flivver is the very best 
automobile which can be bought for the 
money. They go there and come home 
again and are economical and useful. 

3ut no one should, and few do, expect a 
flivver to do the same things that a Packard 
or a Locomobile can do. No one has a right 
to expect the same comfort, or speed, or 
freedom from trouble, with a small, light, 
inexpensive car, that can be obtained from 
a joy boat costing a whale of a bank account. 

With this for an introduction consider the 
following true story: 

A man selling a new automobile, just 
started on the commercial race, desired to 
spend a lot of money on an advertising cam- 
paign. He happened to see some joyful 
publicity written by a master hand at that 
art, and immediately sat down and invited 
said master hand to write him a series of 
sales letters. “I like your stuff,” wrote the 
car manufacturer, “and I know if you'll 
write my sales letters, I’ll sell a lot of cars.” 

The master hand said he’d be charmed. 
How much did the car manufacturer expect 
to spend on his sales letters? 

“Oh,” he wrote, “I expect to spend a lot 
of money on my advertising campaign. For 
my sales letters—well, we think about five 
dollars each should be sufficient and we will 
need at least three.”’ 

Picture, my friend, the master mind, 
when he read that letter! It was such good 
reading he called me up and told me about 
it. Then he read me his reply. It told the 
car manufacturer that he was afraid he 
couldn’t write sales letters at such a high 
price. It informed him that the only kind 
of sales letters he ever wrote were the kind 
which sold things, and what the car manu- 
facturer evidently wanted was something to 
put ina museum. It suggested to him that 
he write his own sales letters and use the 
fifteen dollars for a tomb stone, since he was 
evidently dead from the neck up, and a lot 


more of rather amusing and quite stingless 
bull. But the end of his letter was nasty, 
I'll admit. “Honestly, man,” he ended up, 
“T think I owe you fifteen dollars, because Ill 
write the story of your five-dollar letter, 
three to an order and get money for it, and 
I have passed it along to a friend of mine 
(me!) who will write about it and get money 
for it, and it doesn’t seem fair to take so 
much from you, who have so little to spare !”’ 

Well, you know the car manufacturer 1s 
not the only man who spends from the 
spiggot and wastes at the bung hole. I 
have known photographers who were tarred 
with the same stick. I know one chap who 
built himself the nicest of studios, fitted up 
regardless of expense, beautifully decorated, 
well located and properly outfitted—and 
then refused to pay more than fifteen dollars 
a week for a girl in the office. I happened 
to be the instrument of providence which 
kept him from failing completely. I asked 
him how much business he expected to do 
in a year. “I expect to make a net of ten 
thousand dollars the first year,” he said. 

“Tf you pay your girl thirty a week you 
will make $780 less in a year. If you pay 
her only the $15 you will probably not make 
$5,000. Your plant has an earning capacity 
of much more than $10,000 a year. But it 
can’t make money alone. It’s got to be run. 
To skimp on your most important officer— 
the point of contact between you and the 
public is more absurd than trying to take 
professional portraits with a pin hole to save 
the price of a lens.” 

There be business men who want to 
flivver their business by skimping on stock. 
Ever see a wonderful store, wonderfully 
located, well manned, but always “just out 
of thatr”’ Of course, it saves money to 
carry a small stock. You save on discounts 
and interest, etc., but you turn away present 
and future custom. 

A photographer, like any other business 
man, has a job which stretches along the line 
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of least resistance, and which is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Success means 
putting the path of least resistance in front 
of the feet of the buyer and in having no 
weak links. There is a photographic con- 
cern in my city which is suffering from too 
hours—an overworked manager is 
keeping a set of disgruntled assistants at the 
job half an hour earlier in the morning and 
an hour later at night than there is any use 
in doing, The result is he isn’t getting en- 
thusiasm, or pep, or willing service. He is 
saving—a few dollars. He is losing—a 
great many. He is “flivvering” his job from 
a standpoint of false economy. 

It’s an old axiom that you have to spend 
money to make money. It’s an older one 
that ““who pets economy, pets a wolf.” True 
economy is the preventing of waste—it is 
never the saving of money which should be 
spent. It’s not economy to wear a dirty 
shirt—it’s not economy to buy a poor tire— 


long 


it’s not economy to stay home every night 
to avoid the price of a picture show. Nor is 
it economy to save money by denying the 
business what it needs. The man who was 
going to spend a lot of money on advertising, 


and who wanted a five-dollar sales letter, is 
fairly typical of the odd idea many people 
have that there are some things about a busi- 
ness anyone can do, Asa matter of fact, in 
any well run business, everything is done by 
an expert in an expert way. The studio 
which had an expert operator and an 
amateur retoucher, which had a wonder at 
posing and a dub at printing, couldn’t make 
good pictures. The advertising campaign 
which spends much money for space and 
none for copy, cannot succeed. The man 
who spends all his cash on his equipment 
and none on his help, is doomed to failure. 

Don't “flivver” the job. Anything worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. If you 
can’t afford to pay to have it done well, 
don’t have it done at all. Whether it be 
sales letters, advertising, paying your help, 
doing your own operating—either see that 
what is done is done like a Packard runs, or 
don’t do it. A flivver gets there and comes 
back, but you can’t convince people, when 
you drive one, that you are really seated in 
a Rolls Royce. 

Don’t flivver the business, unless it’s a 
flivver job! 


“Better Business Convention,” Milwaukee, Wis., 
August 23d to 28th, 1920 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 

It is taken for granted that you are figur- 
ing on exhibiting some of your best work at 
this convention. Every Commercial Photog- 
rapher—who is a member—should take an 
interest in the Exhibition. Special arrange- 
ments have been made to have the pictures 
shown to the best advantage. 

Write your name and address in full on 
the back of each picture. You may have 
your name or signature on the front, if you 
choose. Pictures may be framed or un- 
framed, but it is better not to put glass in 
the frame as it is easily broken in shipping. 

Every package sent must be fully prepaid, 
whether by mail or express. If package is 
to be returned by mail, su‘ficient postage to 
cover should be enclosed in package in an 


envelope. Also enclose in your package a 
fully addressed return label. 

Ship or mail your package so that it 
reaches Milwaukee not later than August 
18th. Address it to Howard M. Webster, 
Commercial Picture Exhibit, P. A. of A. 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Don’t forget 
that both mail and express packages are sub- 
ject to delays on the road. 

A Blue Ribbon will be awarded to the best 
exhibit in each of the following thirteen 
classes into which the Commercial Exhibit 
has been divided: 


1. Architecture—Exterior and Interior. 
2. Merchandise in Studio, 


3. Merchandise 
Machinery, etc. 


Outside — Furniture, 
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4. Fashion and Model—Millinery, Gar- 
ments, Jewelry on Models. 

5. Motor Industries — Automobile 
Trucks, Boats, Tractors, Aeroplanes. 

6. Colored Photographs. 

7. Banquets—Banquets, Assemblages, 
Exhibits. 

8. Panoramas, 

9. Photo Ilustrations—Any merchandise 
illustrated by photography with or without 
models, with or without art work. 

10. Bromides—Judged 
qualities only. 


for enlarging 


11. Autochromes. 

12. Transparencies. 

13. Landscapes. 

You may enter as many classes as you 
wish, but the class must be clearly written 
on the back of each print. Write to H. M. 
Webster, of Webster Bros., Chicago, Mot 
your intention to make an exhibit and 

Don't leave the matter till the last moment. 


Ask Yourself— 


Am I hitched up right, or am I a round 
peg in a square hole? 

Do I feel every drop of blood and every 
fibre in me tugging away at my ambition, 
saying “Amen” to my work? 

Am I backing up my chance in life in 
every possible way, or am I sliding along the 
lines of least resistance ? 

Am I keeping myself fit to do the biggest 
thing possible to me every day of my life? 

Am I working along the line of my talent, 


Free Your Studio 
of “Poor Light” Restrictions 
by installing now a 


Victor Studic Flash Cabinet 


The combination of electric proof and focusing lights, with the 
small instantaneous flashlight exposure, leaves nothing to be desired 
in the preparation for—and making of—the finest portrait work. 
Write today on your letterhead for complete descriptive booklet. 
SEE IT OPERATED AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


or am | getting my living by my weakness 
instead of my strength? 

Am I strengthening my weak points, mak- 
ing my strong points stronger, and eliminat- 
ing the things which are keeping me back, 
the enemies of my success? 

Do I decide things quickly, finally, or am 
I forever on the fence, fearing to make 
definite decisions which I cannot reconsider ? 

Have I the initiative which begins things 
without being told to; which does things 
without waiting for others’ instructions? 

Do I dare to attempt the thing I instine- 
tively feel capable of doing, and I know that 
I ought to do? 

Have I the courage which dares to branch 
out in an original way, dares to make mis- 
takes that may humiliate me if I should not 
happen to succeed ? 

Do I try to develop that bigger man back 
of the smaller man I am, by obeying the 
God-urge that ever bids me up and on to 
greater endeavor? 

If you can answer the above questions in 
the right way, you will bring out a hundred 
per cent of your ability instead of the fifty 
per cent that the majority of young men are 
content to develop; you will attain your 
ambition and be what you long to be.— 
SUCCESS. 

*K 


“Oh, come on,” said the dog’s young white 
master to the youthful son of Ham, “that dog 
won't bite you.” 

“How you know he won't?” 

“He never has bitten anybody yet.” 

“Dat’s it, you know what he ain’t never done, 
but you don’t know what he ain’t gwinter do.” 
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JOHNSONS 


Scales 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 
AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


From your Dealer. 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $1.50 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Proportionate Effect 

To produce pleasing effect is the aim of 
the artist in portraiture, and his means of 
securing it is by the proper manipulation of 
the illumination, 

It is by the management of the light that 
he secures tonal values in the picture. It is 
necessary, however, that he have an under- 
standing what “tonal values” means, for un- 
fortunately there is some ambiguity involved 
by the use of this term ina rather loose way. 
Tone and gradation of light and shade are 
both used indiscriminately in art parlance. 
Art writers on photography often leave the 
reader in doubt whether they are speaking 
of tone, as the painter understands it, or 
merely about the color of the photograph. 

Tone gradation and harmony of color are 
quite distinct pictorial qualities. They are 
intimately related, to be sure, and all three 
ought to be in the picture; it is doubtful if 
they can be divorced from each other, but 
tone itself is dependent upon proportion and 
gradation of color, rather than upon in- 
tensity of color. 

We have high and low tones in pictures. 
What concerns the photographic artist most, 
is the securing of light and shade gradations. 
They are the essentials of good photography. 

Unless they are properly managed there is 
great danger of misrepresentation of the 
subject. This danger is encountered partic- 
ularly by the impressionist. He often gets 
the right quantity of light and shade, but 
misses recording truth by his disregard of 
gradation. 

In Nature we get infinity of gradation, 
produced not only by reflected light, but also 
by the interpenetration of light; and the 
artist tries to get in his record of the real 
thing some portion of it, so that he may pre- 
vent the hard and level look of things we see 
in most of the impressionist portraits. All 
the different areas of light and shade should 
be rounded out and brought into harmonious 
relation, This may be done by giving to 
each its due proportion of gradation. 

You know what a difference it makes in 
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the character of a portrait accordingly as it 
is illuminated, whether we elect an open air 
light or the subdued light of a studio, but in 
both cases we can produce pleasing effect 1f 
we aim for proportionate illumination. That 
is, the light upon the nose, chin, and fore- 
head must be in proportion to the shadows 
upon the sides of the face and the neck and 
shoulders. We must always try for this 
proportionate effect. 

The musician transposes the key of his 
composition, but he always preserves rela- 
tions. He does not dare to reach too high or 
too low a pitch. And so the photographer 
may try modifications too, and certain 
devices in portraiture are not only ad- 
muissible, but often essential. Any modifica- 
tion may be employed with the proviso, 
‘however, that it shall give pleasing shapes 
to the masses of light and shade, and unity 
and roundness to the general composition. 

In portraiture, the dress or drapery is apt 
to give the leading or predominant tone to 
the picture. Care must be taken that this 
drapery tone is duly balanced and dis- 
tributed. Dark costumes are managed with- 
out much difficulty, because the artist is 
enabled to oppose such tones agreeably with 
the light tones. He thus gets good contrast 
and depth and richness of effect. But most 
of us like portraits where a low-keyed white 
garment. forms the drapery, and if such is 
set off by warmer tones, the result is most 
charming. 

Sometimes a pleasant effect is had by 
arranging a white dress so that it is against 
a moderately light grey background. Such 
a background may be had by turning a light 
ground at an angle toward the darker end of 
the studio, then the light makes its own 
gradations. 

The drapery of the figure is thus but 
slightly differentiated from the ground itself, 
and the tonal values are delicate, but it re- 
quires much skill to do this well, and you 
have to keep your attention upon the flesh 
values or you will get unpleasant flatness. 

A touch of decided tone in such cases is 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
New York Saint Louis Chicago 


Quick Delivery 
PAKO DRYERS 


IN STOCK 
ORDERS FILLED THE DAY OF RECEIPT 


For Prompt Service 
ASK 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


Everything Photographic 
TELL US YOUR WANTS! 
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Hammer Plates 


develop and dry quickly with 
thin, firm films. They are 
especially to be depended on 
under hot and humid weather 
conditions. Their record 
proves their worth. 


——SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS —— 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


WPT HAMMER DRYPLATE COS 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography, 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
LO}eeeeeApril, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
WE secs ple 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
D2 ADIN, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1919 .... George H. Seeley 
Si io ooo AER 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
Special Henry Matisse 
a8 2 \ August, 1912 .. { Pablo Picasso 


Special \ 


Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Pecial | June, 1913 a 


Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


demanded for harmony. A rose in the hair 
of the model, or something held in the hand, 
often supplies just the animated note needed 
and prevents a tame look. 

So you see the photographer has oppor- 
tunity for variety, and he need not confine 
his efforts to the same old presentation, but 
he must be tactful, and what he introduces 
ought always to spring from the desire to 
make what is agreeable to artistic sense, not 
something to startle merely by its novelty of 
bold dash of execution. 

There is always more danger of failure in 
the struggle for brilliancy than there is in 
the natural yielding to simplicity of effect. 


Stained Bromides 


Bromide paper, by reason of the excellent 
quality of the manufacture and from the 
variety in character, presents most desirable 
features for both contact and enlarged 
To get the full value of this admir- 
must treat it 

Complaint is 
susceptible to 


work. 
able product, however, one 
properly in the manipulation, 
made that it is 
Now, this is an unfair arraignment 
because the undesired presentation is due 
entirely to improper treatment of the paper, 
and not at all to any- inherent inclination on 


sometimes 
stain. 


the part of the paper. 

The stain depends upon several causes. 
The most likely cause, we think, is due to 
unsuitableness of the developing agent. 
Yellow stain is undoubtedly to be traced to 
improper development. 

It arises from the precipitation of the 
products of decomposition in the fibre of the 
paper, and is prone to make itself manifest 
when the developer is stale or overworked, 
or when the development is carried too far 
to bring out the image in cases of under- 
exposure, or to influence of the atmosphere 
on the surface of the paper, while the 
development is proceeding. 

Some varieties of the paper are more 
liable to stain than others, and so especial 
caution must be used when working with 


such, There are some sensitive kinds of 
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bromide papers which are particularly sus- 
ceptible, and these are the kinds most used 
by pictorialists. 

Good results, clean whites and clear bright 
shadows can only be had with the use of 
freshly made developer, and by proper 
timing of the exposures so that no forcing 
is required to bring out the image. An 
undertimed print made on such paper in- 
variably exhibits more or less stain. Some 
papers constantly stain when Amidol is used 
in the development, which work cleanly with 
other agents. 

We have noted in some instances, that the 
stain makes its appearance only after a time, 
not perceptible immediately on the finished 
development. The exposure to light seems 
to cause its after appearance. It is a sort of 
grey-brown stain, suggesting intensification 
by the light, or it may be due to sulphuriza- 
tion; if so, we have to give the cause to hypo. 

The acid fixing bath undoubtedly is a good 
check to continuation of developer action, 
and is often relied upon as a preventive of 
stain, but there is the attendant danger en- 
countered from its tendency to decompose 
some of sodium hypo sulphite, with the 
liberation of sulphurous products. 

We, therefore, invariably prefer a plain 
hypo bath with bromides, but even then we 
keep in mind what is the character of our 
developing agent. However, if you prefer 
the acid hypo you may reduce the chance of 
stain showing by properly constituting the 
bath. Too often it is improperly made up, 
and so put in a position to insure stain. 

The content of acid should be used in 
small increments, that is, a very little at a 
time, and not too much used; just sufficient 
to cause a faint odor of the sulphurous gas. 

Stains most frequently exhibit their 
presence when the photographer lifts his 
print from the tray for examination of the 
progress of the work. In this position the 
paper is covered with a thin stratum of 
developer, and the air gets a chance to act 
upon the susceptible salts. Do not examine 
the print so frequently, 


‘VENUS 


Everp ointed 


PENCIL & 849 


ANY constant users 
OfthesinatGubess 


VEN USD rawinewa nd 
Writing Pencils prefer them 


in the Everpointed 
form—a delight to art- 
ists and photographers. 
Unexcelled for retouch- 
ing purposes. 


VENUS 


REFILL LEADS 
No. 842 


14 degrees, from 3B to 
9H, with a correspondingly 
marked holder for each de- 
gree. A great convenience 
for those who want a pencil 
of uniform length that 
never needs pointing. 


849 Venus Everpointed 
Pencils, any degree, each, 40c 


842 Refill Leads for 849, 
any degree, per box of six, 60c 


If your dealer hasn’t these, 
write us direct. 


merican Lead 
Pencil Co. 


236 Fifth Ave., New York 
Dept. H, 
and London, Eng. 
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WE’RE HATCHING NEW IDEAS 


ROSS is coming out 
with the greatest 
line of Mountings you 
ever saw—they’ll be 
shown at the National 
Convention in Milwau- 
kee during the week 
of August 23d. If you 
want anything in a 
hurry, don’t forget that 
Gross of Toledo means 


promptness. 


7/ SPIELBIUSC 
yf al | 0 \ 


O\OH 


Interesting Points of Law 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PORTRAITS 

In our last article we stated how the higher 
courts had upheld the use of portraits in connec- 
tion with news matter, both in film news and in 
newspapers, and repeated attempts have failed to 
influence the courts. 

Jeffries, the pugilist, wrote an autobiography 
and illustrated it and at the same time a New 
York newspaper printed an illustrated biography 
of him which he tried to enjoin, but the court 
decided it was news matter and that the law did 
not cover such a case. 

A young woman whose specialty was high and 
faney diving sued the Police Gazette for printing 
her picture in a costume appropriate to her act. 
Under the picture was her name and the line, “A 
great trick diver,” but the picture was shown 
with four performers of the burlesque stage with 
abbreviated costumes and a general caption indi- 
cating that these five of a kind were popular 
burlesque favorites, etc. The portrait had been 
published by the performer herself in Canada. 
The court was asked to find that the paper was 
not a newspaper or a periodical, but a mere ad- 
vertising sheet. The court held that the publica- 
tion was not within the statute and refused the 
injunction. The question of libel was not raised. 

The cases we have mentioned clearly show the 
law in New York State on this point. The sec- 
ond court of last resort to pass on the matter 
was in Georgia. A life insurance company ran 
an ad in a Southern paper using the photographs 
of two men. One was a healthy looking speci- 
men and under it was the title, “Do it now. The 
man who did,” and the other being of a sickly 
appearance bore the title, “The man who didn’t,” 
the moral being that insurance can only be 
obtained while you are in health. 

The healthy looking man who was not insured 
in the company and whose portrait was used 
without his consent, having been supplied by a 
photographer, sued the insurance company and 
the court held it liable, basing its decision purely 
on the “right of privacy.” 

After the New York and Georgia decisions, 
holding opposite views, the question next arose 
in Rhode Island. A man wearing a raincoat was 
shown in an automobile in an advertisement, 
while the public was informed in bold type that 
the raincoat cost only $10.50. This hurt his feel- 
ings and he sued the advertiser. The lower court 
certified the following two questions to the higher 
court: 

1. Has a person at common law a right desig- 
nated as the right of privacy, for the invasion 
of which an action for damage lies? 

2. Is the unwarranted publication of a person’s 
photograph for advertising purposes actionable at 
common law, where the only injury alleged is that 
of mental suffering? 

After a long-winded and exhaustive opinion the 
court answered both questions in the negative. 

The courts of Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas and 
New Jersey found grounds on which to protect 
their citizens from such unauthorized use of their 
portraits. 

The portrait of a high Kentucky official and 
his name affixed to a testimonial for a patent 
medicine were used in an advertisement. He 
was awarded $2,500 bv the jury and an appeal 
was taken. The verdict was set aside by the 
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higher court and a new trial ordered because of 
testimony improperly admitted, but the court ap- 
proved the right of privacy. “We concur with 
those holding that a person is entitled to the 
right of privacy as to his picture and that the 
publication of the picture of a person without his 
consent, as a part of an advertisement for the 
purpose of exploiting the publisher’s business, is 
a violation of the right of privacy and entitles 
him to recover without proof of special damage.” 

Again, a picture of a. child was used in a 
jeweler’s ad without permission and the court 
held that the child, through its proper represen- 
tatives, could recover. If the portrait attracted 
purchasers to those who used it in advertising, 
it obviously had a monetary value and its use was 
a property right adhering to the person por- 
trayed. 

The Kansas law even goes so far as to protect 
the housewife from being photographed while she 
is doing her shopping. Motion pictures made in 
a store and later used for publicity purposes, 
showed a woman in the act of making purchases. 
She had not consented to the use of the pictures 
and did not know they were being made. The 
“right of privacy’ was recognized by the court 
and she recovered damages. The pictures were 
merely used as part of an exhibition showing the 
modern equipment of the store and its advan- 
tages, but its use for purposes of publicity per- 
mitted the woman to recover damages. 

Another interesting case was that of an emi- 
nent inventor who discovered a cure for rheuma- 
tism and sold it to a company. After a series 
of failures and assignments it reached a com- 
pany organized to exploit it, and the company 
name included that of the inventor. His por- 
trait and a fake certificate alleged to be signed 
by him were also used. An injunction was 
granted against all reference to the inventor in 
advertising of the company. 

All of these cases relate to portraits of living 

persons, and the right of privacy appears to be 
limited to the person and not to be a right that 
can be asserted by his legal representatives nor 
that survives his death. This is recognized in the 
law governing registration of trade-marks, where 
it is provided that “no portrait of a living per- 
son will be registered as a trade-mark except by 
the consent of such individual evidenced by an 
instrument in writing.” And it is to be noted 
that the New York law has a similar limitation 
to living persons. This is further recognized as 
the common law, ‘an example being a Michigan 
case where the family of a deceased prominent 
citizen sought to enjoin the use of his portrait 
on a cigar label but without success. 
_ The only case before the U. S. Supreme Court 
involving this question was decided on the ques- 
tion of libel and will be mentioned in the next 
paper on this subject Studio Light. 


* 


Two drummers who traveled for rival soap 
manufacturers were bragging about how long 
their respective products had been in use. 

“Why, my soap was used by the pioneers when 
they first scoured the plains,” bragged the first 
salesman. 

“Yes,” agreed the other. “But mine was what 
they used to scour the plains with!” 
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SALE 


LANTERN SLIDE 
Ee AeEeS 


24,000 Dozen STANDARD 4x3% 
White Label slow. Just purchased 
from a large organization which re- 
cently discontinued their slide de- 
partment. 


Packed 30 Dozen to case. 


PRUE 
$12.50 case; 10 cases, $118.00 


Guaranteed fresh Stock. 
This offer applies to this lot only. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 W. 32D Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa! 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 47.Vours Ne 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
aaa NOS CAS Hees 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 

You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 
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Red Tones on P. O. P. 


A pleasing relief from the sepia and black tones 
which now dominate the showcase may be ob- 
tained by using matt P.O.P. toned to a red tint. 
The color, while not actually that of a red car- 
bon, is quite distinct from the brown and purple 
tones usually obtained by gold toning. The 
process used is quite simple and differs in no 
way from the separate toning and fixing with 
which we are all familiar; in fact, by prolonging 
the toning very pleasing browns may be obtained. 
Glossy paper may be used, but is not as a rule 
so satisfactory as the matt variety. The phos- 
phate toning bath is recommended, and is made 
as follows: Phosphate of soda, 30 grains; water, 
10 ounces; chloride of gold, 1 gram. The prints 
are washed as usual until the milkiness quite 
disappears: four changes of water with five 
minutes immersion in each are usually sufficient. 
They are then transferred to the toning solution, 
only one print being toned at a time. It is a 
good plan to take one print and lay it in a dish 
of clean water by the toning bath, while the ton- 
ing is done, to serve as a guide. As soon as the 
print in the toning solution shows a distinct 
change, it is put straight into the hypo bath, 
which should not be stronger than two ounces 
to the pint, and another print toned. The toning 
only takes a few seconds, and it is impossible 
to obtain even tones if a number are toned at 
once. Although there is so small a quantity of 
gold deposited, the prints stand very well, some 
now over fifteen years old having shown very 
little deterioration. It may be well to note that 
the toning solution should be made one hour 
before using, and that it should then be used up, 
as it does not keep more than a few hours.—The 
British Journal of Photography. 
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An old lady, after waiting 
store for about ten minutes, 
tient at the lack of service. 

Finally she rapped sharply on the counter. 

“Here, young lady,” she called, “who waits on 

Fo f=) 2? 
the nuts? 


in a confectionery 
grew grossly impa- 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


LeRoy Thompson has opened a studio in Gur- 
don, Ark. 

L. M. Ferguson will open a studio in Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho. 

George H. Booth has purchased the Kellar 
Studio, Perry, Iowa. 


Jewel S. Jewell is again connected with Eduard 
Blum, Chicago, as manager of their sales depart- 
ment. 


William A. Biddle, formerly of Urbana, Ohio, 
and L. A. Redmon have purchased the Burnham 


Studio, Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs. S. E. Woody, of Louisville, and Jay L: 
Hoehlein, formerly with Dudley Hoyt, have pur- 


chased the interests of the Standiford Studios, 
Louisville, Ky., and after extensive alterations 
are made will have one of the finest studios in 
the South. 
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Rose’s Book—“*The Commercial Photographer” 


The pressing need for accuracy of repro- 
duction of the various commodities of trade 
and industry has called to the field the aid 
of photographers whose records are in- 
fallible and not subject to the errors of 
delineation, incident to the work of the 
most expert draughtsman. Commercial 
photography has, therefore, become a par- 
ticular province of the art, as differentiated 
from artistic portraiture. 

In the earlier periods, the work of a neces- 
sity was committed to the portraitist who 
was, perforce, limited by his want of experi- 
ence in this province, and hampered in the 
execution by the instruments he made use 
of. But the ever growing demand for ex- 
pert operations and methods of application 
naturally resulted in specialization of the 
work, and a class of photographers arose 
who devoted their energy to the exploitation 
of the commercial phase, whereby the 
character of the photographic work ad- 
vanced with rapid steps, and new means and 
special methods were discovered to bring it 
to the point of perfection, so that, nowadays, 
it is universally employed by tradesmen, 
mechanics, and the various professions as 
the only trustworthy means of the adver- 


tisement or description of the particular 
commodity. 

Naturally, the exponents of commercial 
photography were for a long time jealous 
of their secret methods, and a sort of free- 
masonry existed among the members of the 
craft, much to the hurt of those who wished 
to undertake this branch of the art. 

The work was confined to a few experts, 
and of a consequence injustice was done to 
the general public by this restriction, as well 
as to the photographer. The exigencies of 
trade, however, induced the publication of a 
few papers from time to time in photo- 
graphic journals, but no general trustworthy 
work on the subject was available. 

The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, feeling 
conscious of the needs of the photographer 
who is desirous of entering this branch of 
the profession, looked around for someone 
of wide experience and of acknowledged 
skill, who would be willing to give to the 
profession the record of wide experience, 
so that the work might be of general use. 

Fortunately, such a one was available, Mr. 
L. G. Rose, former photographer for the 
National Geological Survey, and also photog- 
rapher in the United States Naval Gun 
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Factory, as well as photographer to many 
of the largest concerns in America; a man 
thoroughly equipped for performance of a 
variety of work, not likely to come within 
the experience of a specialist only. Hence 
the value of his experience and scope, to the 
practical man who knows the necessity of 
first hand information and personal touch in 
a subject. 

The book treats exhaustively of every 
phase of Commercial Photography— manu- 
facturer, advertiser, architect, lawyer, 
physician, every business where it is essential 
or beneficial to make use of photography. 
The value of the book is further increased 
by concrete exposition and by actual ex- 
amples of work performed, and is certainly 
the best up-to-date publication on the sub- 
ject of Commercial Photography. 

The book will be ready for delivery on or 
about August 20th. Advance orders are be- 
ing accepted at the present rate of $4.00 per 
copy from your stock house or the publisher, 
Frank V. Chambers, 636 Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. 


Distinctive Warm Tones Direct 


The work of a successful portrait photog- 
rapher has invariably some peculiarity or 
distinguishing characteristic which stamps it 
as something not just the same as the general 
run of portraits. As an aid to secure this 
distinctive note, “warm black” or “engrav- 
* tones have been largely adopted in place 
of the commoner cold black and sepia. The 
production of these warm black tones has 
meant in most cases the use of a slow de- 
velopment paper specially suited to give the 
required results, and with a few exceptions 
the warm blacks as produced are confined to 
a very limited range. 

Therefore we may show how the idea of 
producing warm tones direct might with ad- 
vantage be simplified and extended. In the 
first place, while not denying that special 
papers have individual qualities, we would 
point out that these tones can be produced on 
almost any developing paper, though, of 


ing’ 
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course, some are easier to work than others. 
Most bromides can be used, but (ignoring 
for the moment specially made papers) the 
easiest method, and one giving a very wide 
range of effects, is one using ordinary vigor- 
ous gaslight paper. This type of paper, if 
worked on a certain simple and definite sys- 
tem, will give prints of any color from black, 
through rich brown to brick red. With 
good brands of paper the tones obtainable 
are of excellent quality, and the browns are 
superior to the usual results of secondary 
toning. 

The system depends on good negatives, 
excessive exposure, and restrained develop- 
ment. The most important factor is the 
negative, which must be good. For warm 
blacks it can be soft or even a trifle flat, but 
for browns, and particularly for reds, the 
negative requires to be bold, clean cut and 
definite; the sort of negative that without 
being harsh or dense would suggest the use 
of soft bromide and full exposure for a 
black print. A strong light-source is wanted 
if exposures are not to be too prolonged. 
The warmth of the tone depends on the 
amount of exposure, or perhaps we should 
say over-exposure, for all exposures in this 
system must be generous. 

Obviously, a normal developer would be 
useless with over-exposure, therefore, the 
developer must be diluted and restrained. 
The strength of the solution and the amount 
of restraining necessary vary with the 
character of the negative, the kind of paper 
and the color required. The following 
formula is about right for the average case: 


Metol . 2435.7 4cele. 10 ers. 
Hydroquinone {eee 30 grs 
Soda sulphite (235.70 Y oz 
Soda carbonate™. eee YZ oz 
Potass bromidem. se. eee 12 ers 
Water... 2 eee 20 oz 


The method of printing differs from the 
usual, In ordinary black and white work 
one aims at accurate exposure, but working 
for tones we over-expose deliberately, test- 
ing simply for the desired tone. If the tone 
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is towards the red end of the scale it is ad- 
visable to have a very good light (there is 
extremely little risk of fogging) over the 
developing dish, as the color cannot be 
judged after removing the print to the fixer, 
owing to a change it undergoes from the 
moment it touches hypo until it has been 
washed and dried, when the color returns. 
An exposed print does not develop im- 
mediately on being immersed; there is a 
short wait before the image appears, but 
when it does come up it gains gradually in 
speed, and may rapidly over-develop if not 
smartly removed at the right moment to 
either an acid stop bath or an acid fixer. If 
the color of the first print is too black or 
cold, more exposure is required, but if this 
is increased too much the resulting tone will 
be too warm. When the exposure necessary 
to give the desired color has been found, if 
the prints develop too quickly to be handled 
with certainty, the developer can be diluted 
with a 2 per cent solution of bromide until a 
more suitable speed is obtained. 

The advantages of the above method are, 
its economical simplicity and its definiteness. 
Once understood, there is nothing uncertain. 
It is only necessary to remember the main 
points to be sure of the results. For warm 
tones make vigorous negatives (the vigor be- 
ing essential to counteract the excessive ex- 
posure of the print). For colder results 
softer negatives are suitable.’ Soft grades 
of gaslight can also be used for brown-blacks 
without upsetting the system. But the aim 
must not be to develop direct color prints as 
if they were black bromides. The former 
will always over-develop if given the chance. 
An advantage of the over-exposure, which 
is the rule, is that one never gets prints lack- 
ing detail. The finest passages in high- 
lights and shadows are always fully repro- 
duced. Another point about this process—a 
peculiar one, but worth mention—is that old 
and stale paper will often give perfectly 
clean prints by it, even when utterly useless 
for ordinary black and white work. 

In working out the above we used the gas- 
light papers of the leading makes, but with 


‘susceptible to chemical action. 
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modifications in the exposure and the de- 
veloping formulz it can be applied to almost 
any development paper. As far as we know 
no directions have as yet been formulated 
for the direct production of brown or red 
tones on rapid soft papers like Vitegas Ordi- 
nary and Wellington B. B. These papers 
will give warm blacks with orthodox treat- 
ment, but it is quite feasible that users of 
this class of paper may desire warmer tones 
than warm black (there is a long range from 
brown-black to red), and at the same time 
to retain the characteristics of a 
favorite paper. We have not tried these 
papers past the usual warm black, but it is 
only natural to expect that an emulsion de- 
signed to give warm blacks without any 
trouble would give warmer tones still with 
very little more. On account of the speed 
and softness of these papers, however, it will 
obviously be advisable to have a decidedly 
strong negative if aiming for very warm 
tones, otherwise it is difficult to see how any 
depth of deposit can be obtained in the 
shadows, considering the attenuated nature 
of the development, though a stronger solu- 
tion could be used than that employed for 
gaslights, owing to the different speed of 
development of these papers. Their slow- 
ness in the dish (compared with gaslight) 
would be an advantage, as it would allow 
easier judgment. With the right negatives 
and suitable developers there is no obvious 
reason why the rapid papers should not give: 
a wide range of tones, many of which would 


wish 


be unobtainable by toning processes. 

It may be asked, are prints produced by 
these methods permanent? There is no 
reason to believe them any less permanent 
than black bromides, the image consisting of 
silver in each case. With warm brown and 
red prints the deposit, no doubt, is in a very 
finely divided state, and so is possibly more 
This being 
so, such prints should be very carefully fixed 
and washed, and might with advantage 
receive protection from atmospheric effects 
by waxing back and front. Thus treated, 
they should be absolutely safe. The oldest 
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(red, and, therefore, most questionable ) 
print of this kind that we have seen was only 
three years old when we saw it last. Not 
very long, but it is interesting to note that 
although it was an experimental print and 
had been made without any thought of keep- 
ing, and had merely been rinsed instead of 
washed, it was quite fresh and good after 
three years’ lying about unprotected in any 
way.—The British Journal of Photography. 
* 


The Easy Way 


A little Scotch lad greatly coveted a fine Jersey 
cow belonging to the minister of the local church. 

“Do you believe in prayer?” said the good little 
boy to the minister. 

“Most certainly I do,’ was the reply. 

“But,” insisted the questioner, “do you believe 
if I prayed hard enough God would give me a 
cow like yours?” 

“Certainly, if you had equally good reasons for 
possessing a cow, and your faith was sufficiently 
strong.” 

“Then,” came the immediate rejoinder, “you 
give me your cow, and you pray for another.” 


Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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The“Better Business’ Convention 


So-called because every department is designed 
to give you ideas to get more business into your 
studio and to do business in a better and more 
profitable way, 

If you make portraits—you will be taught and 
shown how to make better portraits—in a more 
modern way—in the latest styles—how to sell 
them and how to systematize. 

lf you are a commercial photographer—you will 
have a chance to learn how the best men in the 
business overcome the many difficulties they en- 
counter daily—you will be told how to get the 
long price—you will be shown how to look after 
your business. 

MEN and WOMEN WHO KNOW will show 
and teach you these things. 

Briefly put—here are the various high-spots of 
the Better Business Convention: 


Artificial Light for Studios.—Not all there is 
to know, but all you need to know to get the best 
results with White Flame Arc Lamps; Mazda 
Lamps, singly and in combination; flashlight and 
cooper-hewitt lights. Dr. A. B. Hitchins, from 
the Ansco Research Laboratory and experts from 
the National Lamp Works and the National Car- 
bon Co., will tell you what and why, and well 
known photographers will demonstrate each kind, 
Ask questions to your heart’s content. 


Modern Portrait-Making.—Elias Goldensky, 
of Philadelphia, will tell you more about the 
making of a portrait than you ever dreamed there 
was to know. J. Anthony Bill, assisted by Miss 
Cassidy, will show you how to drape your sitter 
in quite the latest style. Chas. Townsend will tell 
you how to photograph crooked noses, long necks, 
fat people and overly thin, and all those little odd 
secrets with which to please your sitters. Prof. 
Ed. Lake, of the University of Illinois, will have 
a couple of talks on composition—not the ordi- 
nary art talks, but specially prepared for portrait 
men with diagrams and living models. 


Business in the Studio.—Miss Jessie Mac- 
Donald will give a vivacious talk on injecting 
personality into that best of all forms of adver- 
tising—the letter. And SHE KNOWS. 

Geo. W. Harris, the irrepressible prophet of 
modernism, known all over the civilized world, 
will discuss that everlasting problem—‘“The Rela- 
tions Between Employer and Employee.” He'll 
tell you how the Harris-Eywing studios solve this. 
Some advertising expert will tackle the adver- 
tising problem—tell you about community adver- 
tising and maybe discuss national advertising. 
He'll be able to help you in your advertising 
problems. 


The Ethics of the Profession.—The P. A. of 
A. has an established Code. Not all quite under- 
stand it or what it means to the profession. Pirie 
MacDonald—photographer-of-men-only—is _ cut- 
ting short a trip abroad to be on hand to talk on 
the Code. If you have ever heard Mac you know 
what a tremendously forceful speaker he is. On 
any subject he is interesting, compelling. Now 
he will create a new and fuller interest in our 
Code. 


The Model Studio.—Here is something quite 
new. In one of the big halls of the Auditorium, 
there will be erected the walls of a complete 
studio, eight feet high, open along one side so 
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that everything is visible. There will be the 
reception-room, the office, the dressing rooms, 
waiting room, big camera room for adults, smaller 
camera room for children. Laboratory (dark- 
room), printing and finishing rooms all full size. 
The studio will be fully furnished and equipped 
with all the very latest devices—being planned 
to show you what a modern studio should look 
like and what it should contain in the way of 
apparatus and labor saving devices and arranged 
for the maximum of efficiency. The laboratory 
and work-rooms will be completely fitted up— 
they will be a revelation to you in their com- 
pleteness—but they will be for show only and not 
for work. The reception and camera rooms, 
however, will be in working order and for two 
hours every day, receptionists will be on hand to 
tell you the latest kinks on separating the cus- 
tomer from his or her money, and clever photog- 
raphers will be in the camera room making por- 
traits just as they do in their own well kept 
establishments. You'll be at liberty to watch from 
beyond the railing or to go inside the works and 
watch the wheels go ’round. You can ask all the 
questions you want and there’ll be attendants on 
hand to tell you anything you want to know. 
Mamie Gerhard, of the Gerhard Sisters, will be 
in charge of the reception room and office, Ry- 
land Phillips of the camera rooms and Bill Arm- 
strong, of the Chas. Lewis Studios, of the work- 
rooms. You'll go away feeling you have had 
your money’s worth in this one department alone. 


The Commercial Section.—Under the super- 
vision of Chas. D. Kaufmann of the well-known 
firm of Kaufmann and Fabry, of Chicago, com- 
mercial photography comes into its own at this 
convention. A special hall is set apart for a series 
of demonstrations and talks and among those who 
will be on this part of the program are H. W. 
Keedy, of Chicago, who will demonstrate Fashion 
Photography and Illustrating—he is reputed a 
master of this; Howard Webster, of Chicago, on 
relation of cost finding to price making; N. B. 
Aukerman, of Cleveland, on Making Still Photo- 
graphs Talk; K. F. Rehbaum, of Milwaukee, on 
the Photographing of Machinery; J. J. Johnson, 
of Chicago, Interior Photography with Artificial 
Light; A. J. Newton, the Eastman Kodak Co. 
expert, will demonstrate the use of various kinds 
of plates and color filters in making copies of 
photographs, drawings and paintings; J. W. 
Scott, of Baltimore, will talk on business prin- 
ciples as applied to a small business, treatment of 
employees, evils that need correcting, etc. Finally, 
Kaufmann himself will give a short talk on busi- 
ness methods in commercial photography. There 
will be a complete collection of all kinds of appa- 
ratus used in commercial establishments, ranged 
‘round the walls of this commercial hall. In 
another part of the building there will be an ex- 
tensive exhibition of commercial pictures divided 
into twelve classes with a Blue Ribbon awarded 
to the best exhibit in each class. All in all, 
commercial photography has never had such an 
innings as it will have at this Milwaukee Better 
Business Convention. 


The Picture Collections.—There will be pic- 
tures on display to suit all tastes. In the first 
place, there will be the amalgamated states collec- 
tions entered in the Inter-State Trophy Competi- 
tion. Ohio-Michigan-Indiana, the Middle-At- 
lantic, the Missouri Valley, the Northwestern and 
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the Southwestern associations have all signified 
their intentions to compete for this valuable 
Trophy. There will be a minimum of 45 pictures 
in each group. Then there will be the general 
exhibition, to which every member, active or 
associate, is invited to send not more than three 
pictures. There will be no rating or written 
criticisms, but several prominent photographers 
have volunteered their services to review the 
pictures of individuals on request. Three well- 
known photographers will act as a jury in select- 
ing not to exceed twenty (20) of the best pic- 
tures hung in the picture galleries and to these 
National Salon Honors will be accorded. These 
may be in the General Exhibit or in the Trophy 
competition groups. 

There will also be a superb collection of 275 


pictorial photographs loaned by the American 
Federation of Arts and including works by 
Clarence White, Weston and scores of other 


equally clever pictorialists. For those who ap- 
preciate the many possibilities in modern pictorial 
photography, this collection of portraits and land- 
scapes will be a pleasure, indeed. 

The commercial section of the picture exhibition 
will be much larger than heretofore. The Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and New York commercial or- 
ganizations are sending in group collections. 
Individual commercial photographers from all 
over the country will have their own exhibits, in 
competition for the Blue Ribbons which will be 
awarded, one in each of thirteen classes. 


Collection of Advertisements.—Under the 
supervision of Clarence Stearns there will be 
shown on screens, a very extensive collection of 
all kinds of advertising being done by photog- 
raphers—newspaper, booklets, circulars, street car 


ads, etc. This will give you lots of ideas for the 
future and the collection should be carefully 
inspected. 


The Manufacturers and Dealers Department. 
—In the big Arena of the Auditorium, the manu- 
facturers and dealers will hold sway. Every inch 
of this big building has been sold, over $7,000 
being paid by the manufacturers for the privilege 
of showing their goods, so you can judge for 
yourself what a great display this will be. 


Here is a complete list to date of those who 
have taken space: 


Ansco Co. Kimball & Matthews 


3arston Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
Cala Cos 

Blum, Edward 

Burke & James, Inc. 

Boice Chemical Labor- 
atories, Inc. 

Bridges Mfg. Co. 

3utler-Sanker Co. 

California Card 
Co. 

Central Dry Plate Co. 

Chilcote Co. 

Collins Mfg. Co., A. M. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Goerz American Opti- 
Gal Cons Ga. 

Gross Photo Supply Co. 


Mfg. 


Knaffl & Bro. 
Lawrence Co. 
Medick-Barrows Co. 


Michigan Photo Shut- 
tem Co: 

Milwaukee Photo Sup- 
ply Co. 


Mueller Bros. 

National Carbon Co. 

National Lamp Works 

Northern Photo Supply 
Go; 

Par Excellence Tank 


O. 

peecke Gorn ©) cl: 

Photo Appliance Corp. 
Presto Mfg. Co. 
Prosch Mfg. Co. 
Reimers, Henry 

Smith & Sons Co., Jas. 
Special Materials Co. 
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Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co. 

Halldorson Co. 

Haloid Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co. 


Sprague-Hathaway Co. 
Sterling Mfg. Co. 
Sweet Wallach & Co. 
Talmage-O’Brien 
Taprell Loomis & Co. 


Hough, Edw. Wagenhorst Mfg. Co. 
Johnson, L. M. Warren Products Co. 
Johnson Ventlite Co. Wollensak Optical Co. 
Kantrosghesmils Wolf, F. W. 


Probably others will be added before the con- 
vention opens. There will be music every after- 
noon on the stage of the Arena and certain hours 
on the program are set apart for visits with the 
manufacturers and dealers. <A prize of railroad 
fare and all expenses incurred in attending the 
convention will be given to that photographer, 
employer or employee, who first hands in the 
correct solution or nearest correct solution of a 
hidden slogan. To get at the solution, it will be 
necessary to visit every manufacturer’s booth or 
desk and ask for their CARD on which will be 
printed one letter. A complete set of all the cards 
with letters is necessary to work out the slogan. 
At the Secretary’s headquarters in the Arena there 
will be hung a big sheet which will bear certain 
of the letters in the slogan in their proper position, 
so that it will not be so hard after all to place the 
remaining letters in their places and so work out 
the answer. It will be lots of fun and bring 
everyone in touch with every manufacturer 
present. 


The Entertainments.—All work and no play 
—you know the rest. So on Monday evening we 
start off with the officers’ reception at the Pfister 
Hotel, There will be dancing, refreshments, and 
entertainment. Better be on hand and get ac- 
quainted or you might miss something worth 
while. On Tuesday evening there will be the 
Grand Ball in the fine ball-room in the Audi- 
torium. Informal dress, of course, but the ladies 
may dress up if they want to help things look 
pretty. Refreshments, too, and some extra fine 
singing to make it interesting for those who do 
not dance. The local dealers will see that there 
are plenty of clever little dancing partners for 
our young photographers and traveling men. On 
Thursday evening, there comes the BIG TIME. 
In the beautiful grounds of the Wisconsin Club 
—provided the weatherman behaves himseli—we 
will hold a banquet, with music hidden among the 
trees, and Japanese lanterns, and a specially laid 
dancing floor and a cabaret performance, too. 
And there will be carnival caps and all that goes 
toward making people jolly and carefree. A real 
Midsummer Night’s entertainment. If it rains, 
we will have to go inside the Club building. The 
ladies will have an afternoon tea at Gimbel’s big 
Department store and maybe they will get an 
auto ride, too. We don’t dare promise that yet, 
but hope to arrange it. The entertainments are 
provided through the courtesy of the manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

There'll be lots of small parties besides and you 
will surely have a good time. 


Acquaintance Committee.—Milwaukee pho- 
tographers have promised to act as an acquaint- 
ance committee and whenever they see two men 
near each other, but evidently strangers they will 
introduce them to each other. We want no 
strangers at this convention. 


Ladies’ Auxiliarv.—With Mrs. 
as Hostess, Mrs. W. H. Towles, 


Lewis 
and 


Chas: 
chairman, 
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CHAS. F. TOWNSEND, Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Frank V. Chambers as Secretary-Treasurer, 
this Auxiliary will busy itself with looking after 
the comfort of the visiting ladies. The ladies 
will have their own rest room, with maids in at- 
tendance. Without the ladies, this would be no 
kind of a convention, so bring your wife, your 
sister, your daughter, and let your receptionist 
go, too. 
Some of the Stars. 
Pirie MacDonald, of New York. 
John Schneider, of Columbus. 
W. H. Towles, of Washington. 
J. Anthony Bill, of Cincinnati. 
Jessie MacDonald, of New York. 
J. W. Beattie, of Los Angeles. 
Chas. F. Townsend, of Des Moines. 
H. W. Keedy, of Chicago. 
W. Smith, of Lewis- Smith Studio, of Chicago. 
Dr. A. B. Hitchins, of Binghamton, 
Elias Goldensky, of Philadelphia. 
A, J. Newton, of Rochester. 
N. B. Aukerman, of Cleveland. 
H. M. Webster, of Chicago. 
re st Rehbaum, of Milwaukee. 
J. Johnson, of Chicago. 
i W. Scott, of Baltimore, 
Prof. Edward Lake, of University of Ilinois. 
Mamie Gerhard, of St. Louis, in charge of 
Receptionists in Model Studio. 
Ryland Phillips, of Philadelphia, in charge of 
operators in Model Studio. 
Will. Armstrong, of Toledo, in 
work rooms in Model Studio. 
Chas. D. Kaufmann, of Chicago, in charge of 
Commercial Section. 
Clarence Stearns, in charge of advertising 
collection. 


charge of 
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The Hotels.—There are numerous hotels and 
the hotel association of Milwaukee has guar- 
anteed to take care of 2,000 visitors to this con- 


vention. We won't reach that figure, but you 
never can tell. Better write now and reserve your 
room, Already three hotels are full, we are told. 


We can recommend the Plankinton, Wisconsin, 
Republican, Miller, Blatz, Gilpatrick, Globe. The 
first two are slightly higher priced than the 
others, but all are moderate, The Pfister is head- 
quarters but is already full, we understand. There 
are numerous other hotels with rooms ranging 
from $1.00 per night up. Don’t come in at the 
last moment and expect the best rooms in the 
town. Play safe and reserve now. 

How to get the benefits of all this instruc- 
tion and entertainment.—Attendance at the 
Better Business Convention is the privilege of all 
members who have paid their dues for 1920. If 
you are not a member, you will have to pay your 
dues for this year—$3.00 (active membership) 
for an owner or manager of a studio or com- 
mercial establishment or home-portraitist; $2.00 
(associate membership) if you are an employee, or 
a manufacturer or dealer or manufacturer’s 
representative, You can pay at the doors when you 
arrive and then receive your membership card 
and certificate, but to save yourself time, better 
send in your dues now to the Secretary. 


Registration Fee—It takes money—big 
money—to finance such a Convention as big as 
this and it is not fair to ask the manufacturers to 
shoulder the whole burden, so the Constitution 
authorizes the payment of a Registration Fee of 
$2.00 by those who attend the Convention, and 
this gives them all the privileges of the halls, 
meetings, entertainments, etc. The Registration 
Fee, $2.00, is payable at the doors and by active 
members only, Remember that. Active members 
only ; associate members do not pay any Registra- 
tion Fee. Do not send your Registration Fees in 
advance. Ladies who attend the Convention, but 
who are not actively connected with the business, 
pay a Registration Fee of $1.00 for all the privi- 
leges. Ladies owning studios or employed, pay 
dues as active or associate members. 


$50 in Gold for Employees.—To the employee 
(associate member) who brings to the Conven- 
tion or sends to the Secretary before the Conven- 
tion date, the best idea, formula, suggestion, appa- 
ratus or anything else that is entirely new and 
useful in a studio, the Association will give $50 
in gold as a prize. Get your thinking caps on, 
you employees, or divy up on that little stunt you 
use in your work and let others in on it. $50 is 
fifty dollars—any old time. 


Finally—When you reach Milwaukee, by 
train or by the old family boat, or by interurban 
from Chicago, or by water, if you have reserved 
a room—go get it. If it is Tuesday morning and 
you don’t want to miss any part of the program 
go to the Auditorium first and register in. You 
will get your convention badge—it’s a beauty and 
can be used afterwards as a watch-fob (it has a 
leather fob all attached), your program and other 
particulars. Then at noon get after that room. 
There will be an information bureau in the hall 
where you can get information about hotels or 
rooms in private houses. You can have lunch in 
the convention hall if you don’t want to leave. 
Get there Monday, if you can, so as to miss no 
part of this great program. 
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PROGRAM IN BRIEF 


Monday afternoon, August 23d. 
with Executive Board. 

Monday evening. Reception by the Officers— 
Pfister Hotel—Dancing, etc. 

Tuesday. Opening Convention—Our Code of 
Ethics by Pirie MacDonald—Use of Flash Light 
Cabinet by John Schneider; talk on Composition 
by Prof. Lake. Evening. Grand Ball in Audi- 
torium. 

Wednesday. Dr. Hitchins on Artificial Light— 
Use of Mazda Lamps, Nela Park, and Johnson 
systems by W. Smith—Talk on letter writing by 
Jessie MacDonald—Talk and demonstration by 
Elias Goldensky—Composition by Prof. Lake. 

Thursday. Use of White Flame Arcs—Butler- 
Sanker system by W. H. Towles—H. W. Keedy 
on Fashion Plate and illustrative photography— 
Drapery stunt by J. A. Bill and Miss Cassidy— 
Geo. Harris on ‘“‘Relations between employers and 
employees.” Evening. Midsummer Night’s en- 
tertainment at Wisconsin Club. 

Friday. Chas. Townsend on photographing the 
awkward sitter—$50 prize for employees—Award- 
ing membership campaign prizes—Election of 
Officers—Choosing next place of meeting—Talk 
by Elias Goldensky, ete. 

Saturday. Final business session—Review of 
week’s work—Back to the old studio. 

The Model Studio will be in operation two 
hours daily from Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Expert receptionists and portraitists will be in the 
reception and camera rooms and you can wander 
through and ask questions to your heart's content. 


THE COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Tuesday. Talk on Business Methods by Chas. 
Kaufmann—Interior Photography by artificial 
light by J. J. Johnson. 

Wednesday. Demonstrating the use of various 
kinds of plates and color filters in making copies 
of paintings, etc. by A. J. Newton—Business 
principles as applied to the small business, treat- 
ment of employes, etc., by J. W. Scott. 

Thursday. Making Still Photographs Talk by 
N. B. Aukermann—Relation of cost finding to 
price making by H. M. Webster—Demonstration 
of fashion plate and illustrative photography by 
H. W. Keedy. 

Friday. The photography of machinery by 
K. F. Rehbaum—Etce. 

The Commercial Section will be open each day 
for two hours. There will be a full display in 
this section of all apparatus used in commercial 
establishments. 


Council meets 


NOW READ THIS OVER AGAIN AND 
THEN WRITE and RESERVE YOUR 
ROOM 
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makes all exposures in ‘goth of a second. 
height and angle, it is suitable for all classes of lightings. 
Quality of work made with it is limited only by operator’s ability. 
Send for complete descriptive booklet 
SEE IT OPERATED AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


J. H. SMITH & SONS Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
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An Ever-Ready — Dependable — 


and Instantaneous Operating Light 


The Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


Being adjustable in both 


For a Dull-Day Consideration 


C. H. CLAUDY 


“T am among the most potent weapons 
you have with which to assault the pocket- 
books of buyers. 

“T am also among the most wasteful of 
the leaks in your business and can lose you 
money faster without your knowing why 
or how than anything else you possess. 

“Tf I am well cared for, properly made 
and receive constant attention, I pay large 
dividends, often amounting to thousands of 
per cent. of my cost. 

“Tf I am neglected, allowed to run my- 
self, receive no expert attention, I not only 
waste money for you, but I make of you 
‘a laughing stock in the minds of those who 
read your advertising. 

“IT am no place for the names of dead 
men nor men who have moved to Timbuc- 
too or- Oshkosh. 

“T should be the repository of the names 
of those you think, hope, believe or have 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


= 
i 


ew 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


reason to understand may become buyers 
of your merchandise. 

“T am often a tomb in which is buried 
the names of those who are likewise as far 
as you are concerned, 

“T have a right to demand the services 
of a highly paid and capable man or woman 
as my servant. 

“If I have no such servitor, I grow 
frowzy with lack of attention, get fat with 
useless material and fail to function. 

“Who regards me highly gets service out 
of me which pays him many dollars. 

“Who keeps me just as an ornament to 
his office, I rob right and left without fear 
or conscience. 

“You have probably guessed by now, but 
my right name is 

“Mailing List.” 

If your mailing list is to win you new 
customers, it must be kept in order. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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No mailing list ever devised will keep 
itself in order. Some one has to pull out 
the dead ones and put in the live ones. 

A mailing list ought to be an index of 
every probable customer whose name you 
have. It ought to have the names and ad- 
dresses of every one who has even come 
into your shop to ask prices, look at sam- 
ples, or make any inquiry whatever. If a 


customer brings a friend with her when PROFESSION 

she comes to be pictured or to take delivery ENEARGING PAPER 

or to pay her bill, a clever receptionist will OF 

get her name and address in one way or _ PORTRAIT QUALITY 

another. —SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 


But just because a woman gets her name 
Ss.W. GLOSSY 


on your mailing list is no reason why you S. W. SEMI-MATTE 

; D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
should keep it there until the end of time. D. W. MATTE 
That lack of interest in your mailing list BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 


is what makes it, sometimes, a boomerang a wieiemeicn 


to come and smite your pocketbook in the 
eye. To my desk comes once a week a let- 
ter from a motor car agency in this city. DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO.. Inc. 
I have received so far eleven letters. Yet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

I bought me a new car last March. If the 


HALLDORSON PRODUCTS 


AT THE 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 
AUGUST 23 TO 28 


Visit the Halldorson booth at the Milwaukee Convention and see the famous 
line of Halldorson lamps.. These lamps alone are worth going to the convention 
to see. 

Come prepared to select the lighting equipment you need for your studio and 
for your home portrait work. 

This display of Halldorson lighting equipment will be the most complete ever 
shown at a National Convention. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


FLASH LAMPS ELECTRIC LAMPS 
Studio Flash Lamp Electric Studio Lamp 
Home Portraic Flash Lamp No. 2 Electric Spotlight, style A 
Giant Portrait Flash Lamp Electric Spotlight, style B 
Triangle Flash Lamp Angle Reflector 
Sales Register Centrifugal Print Washers 


Watch demonstrations, ask questions, secure circulars and 
other printed information, 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 WILSON AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


(=) 


Our Service: 


2] — ss) |=) 
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IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Oil Paintings 
Water Colors 
Ivories 


Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 


Porcelain Miniatures 
Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 
Bichromate Art Work 


§=S~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


chap who is running that mailing list were 
at all onto his job, he’d have had my name 
off that list the minute it was announced 
that I had bought a car. If he didn’t find 
that out in the Sunday paper report of car 
purchased, there is the license bureau an- 
He has wasted so far about 
two dollars and a half trying to interest my 
waste basket in the purchase of a Skeesix. 
My waste basket hasn’t any use for a Skee- 
six, nor have I, because I’m a one-car-and- 
darn-glad-to-own-that sort of chap. 

Now it won’t make or break this agent 
to waste one, two or three dollar mass of 
letters on my waste basket. But if his mail- 
ing list is four or five thousand names and 
20 per cent. of them are dead ones, he is 
going to waste a whole lot of money in a 
year. 


nouncement. 


I’ve been wanting to have a picture made 
for some months—like most men, I put it 
off. I don’t enjoy the time so spent, and— 
oh, well, you know the arguments a man 
uses why he shouldn’t be photographed. 

The last time I sat down in front of a 
lens to be immortalized for posterity was 
because I had to in order to get a pass- 
port. While I was at it I had some finished 
for the family. So my name is within two 
years on the books of one photographer as 
a customer. In those two years I have not 
heard from him. (I must have paid his bill, 
don’t you think?) I rather think if I had 
heard from him, it would be just the touch 
necessary to send me up to his place and 
get it done again. But apparently he has 
no list, or, if he has, he doesn’t use it, or, if 
he does use it, I am not on it. It won’t 
break his bank account or heart that I don’t 
come in and spend eight or eleventeen dol- 
lars with him. But if he has a few thou- 
sand names on his list and is treating them 
all the way he is treating me, he is probably 
losing money. 

I know a chap in the New England sec- 
tion whose only list is of children. But 
that list gets as much attention as a sick 
baby. It contains names, addrésses, broth- 
ers and sisters, if any, dates of birth and 
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The Key to the Situation 


IS IN USING THE 


Rich in silver and giving those beautiful 
gradations desired in the negative 


Quality — Speed — Uniformity — Economy 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


The Home of 


Standardized Plates ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘“‘CENTRAL POINTERS.” 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION, 


’ personal particulars—eyes, hair and appear- 
ance. Once a year, ten days prior to birth- 
day, parents of children get letters about 
a new picture. Results are noted on cards. 
Dead ones get taken off. New ones are 
entered from the birth column. ‘The let- 
ters are personal and mention enough of 
baby to make parent know it is personal. 
“Are you not going to bring Master Charlie 
in this year? I remember his chubby face 
and beautiful blue eyes—if his curly light 
hair is turning darker, it won’t make the 
picture one whit less pleasing than those 
we made of him just a year ago. Do bring 
him in—I’d like to see what Father Time 
had done in developing him.” 

That sort of a letter brings results—but 
think what it would do if Master Charlie 
had died in the meantime. That’s why the 
list gets no attention. 

There are so many ways to lose money 
in the business of making pictures that it 
seems unnecessary to hunt up a new one. 
If you must lose money, why not spend it 


AUGUST 23d to 28th. 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E ale O IL — Genuine and Pure. 
G Tay. C IN — eccistarion stig) 
AMIDOL—"s2eue" * 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


Please Mention BuLLetrn or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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for advertisements in the church program 


or give it to the picnic of the Amalgamated 
D I A N O L Sons of Window Washers or something. 
Don’t let it run away from-you through a 
“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for dead mailing list or fail to be attracted to 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS you because of the want of a little time to 
be spent on that list. Like about every- 
The developing solution is made thing else in business, a mailing list pays 
up by dissolving in water with or doesn’t pay, loses or doesn’t lose money, 
Sulphite of Soda. according to the time, attention and brains 
DIANOL works without alkali, pie Puta e ae 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


PRICES 


1 oz. A oz. 1 Ib. More About the National 
$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


Send in your exhibit and find out where 
you are at in lighting, chemical quality and 
R. J. FITZSIMONS general composition. 
75 Hitth Avenve NowoYvore When a man who is on his vacation and 
over 4,000 miles away from the National 
Convention at Milwaukee cables that he will 
cut his trip short and be with us, don’t you 


REGARDLESS OF HEAT OR HUMIDITY think you can travel a few hundred miles 


to attend the best convention in the history 


oivthe Py Anciaaa 
ammer a eS Pirie MacDonald is to give us a talk on 


the “Ethics of the Profession and the Na- 


PRODUCE NEGATIVES OF FINEST QUALITY. tional Code.’ He’s the man who will travel 


Combining brilliancy in the high lights 4,000 miles to do this. Don’t you want to 
with depth of tone and fullness of de- fer hime 

tail in the shadows, they excel in all - ; & : : 
that goes to make a perfect negative. The 1920 National Convention in Muil- 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. waukee will be the greatest show of photo- 
graphic material ever gathered under one 


Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) roof. Practically every square foot of floor 


and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s space has been sold and from the present 


Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. indications fully 75 manufacturers and deal- 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. ers will have displays. 
We are advised that no rolling chairs 
o ae will be allowed in the manufacturers’ hall. 
mC HAMMER DRYPLATE CO_> Don’t fail to bring the wife, daughter or 
PLR LL Dulas the receptionist with you. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary will extend her the glad hand and 
she will not be lonesome. The National 
Board want this to be a regular family 
gathering. 


ea ff 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


t 
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Theres a Grade for Every Purpose 


O matter what the need, there’s a grade and 
surface of Hatorp Quatiry PAPER with 
which to meet it. 


The most exacting studios, the busiest finishers and | 
commercial photographers, as well as those who 
specialize on fine enlargements, all find in the 

Hatorp line, solution to their paper problem. 


Briefly classified the Waioip grades are these: 


Haloid Impera Enlarging Haloid Haloid Cameo 

for portraits of the highest type producing enlargements that faithfully for sepias of surpassing richness 
retain the contact quality and beauty 
Haloid Rito ; 
an all-round dependable grade for atte ¥ine- Fabric Linen BOOP UstLD 
i Jeeta ede Buff or White a remarkably versatile paper for com- 
finishing and commercial Fine-textured linen papers for mercial prints and for popular- 
work de luxe portraits priced portraits 


TEESE OLD COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 225 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO OFFICE: 68 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
Get Our Descriptive Booklet 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 

a 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—One or two good retouchers—-man or 

woman. Position permanent to right party. 
Address Towles Studio, 1520 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—Receptionist. One who can do some 
retouching and sell photo supplies. Permanent 

position for a good business woman. State expe- 

rience in first letter. Nott, Belvidere, Illinois. 


HeLpe WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


— 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosITIon WANTED—Young man, 24, would like a 

position in a moving picture studio, or any branch 
of photography, to learn to become a camera man. 
Edward Freeman, 192 New Jersey Ave., Brooklyn, 
INieexe 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WanTED To Buy—Studio equipped, in business 

section of Washington, D. C.; state lowest price 
and best terms in first letter. Box 929, BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Ground Studioin Western Pennsylvania, 

15,000 population; doing a fine business of por- 
trait, commercial, picture framing, Kodak finishing. 
and Kodak supplying; over $4500 year around, will 
sell for $1500. I. N., care of BULLETIN oF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—PRroFEssIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


arn 39 %100=Weéel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 


124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bargain Prices. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


Post graduate review for Professional 
Photographers by Daddy Lively at Southern 
School of Photography, McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee, of two weeks, beginning August 30th. 

Photographers who have attended previous 
reviews, without exception, are enthusiastic 
over the benefits received. 

A Post Graduate Certificate will be presented 
each professional student. 


Roy S. 
Ind. 

W. A. Bullard and Jack Detmar will open a 
studio in Muncie, Ind. 

George A. Wright, Caribou, Me., 
studio to Barton, of Waterville, Me. 

W. D. Camp, of Toronto, Ohio, is anticipating 
opening a studio in [Elwood City, Pa. 

J. G. and Bessie Baker, Columbus, Iowa, have 
sold their studio to Messrs. Jett & Adams. 

On July 24th the La Pine Studio, located in the 
Montelius Building, Seattle, Wash., was destroyed 
by fire. 

The studio of Laughlin & Landreth, Niagara 
Falls, was completely destroyed by fire on July 
23d. Loss, $20,000. 

W. M. Flickinger has sold his studio in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to Cambanes & Dedes. Mr. Flickinger 
is retiring after 41 years of active business. 


Hunt has opened a studio in Jay City, 


has sold his 


Frank Palmer, commercial photographer, died 
at his home in Spokane, Wash., on June 28th, 
after a month’s illness with Bright’s disease. 

* 
eS DIMONTIAL TO DADDY LIVELYS 
SCHOOL 


Astoria, ILL., JUNE 24, 1920. 

Dear Dad—When a man doés me a favor I 
never forget it and there is nothing I like better 
than to speak well of your school, for you put 
me on the right track. 

My work is so improved that people come here 
for fifty miles, passing larger towns. Not only 
is my work better, but, since taking the post 
graduate course, I have cleared over $20,000. 

With kindest regards to all of you, 

KO mB ATRD: 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO 


M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


OWERS' PHOTO “ay THe 


Don’t bulld or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- — 
cular descriptive of the 
BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever 5 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, <7.Vours mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer — motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and suuplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can fitted be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRATT BROMIDE 


Made specially for portrait enlarging—which 
means that it will reproduce the quality of the 
ideal portrait negative. 

It has ample speed, the long scale of grada- 
tion which especially suits the portrait negative, 
and yields carbon-brown tones of distinctive 
richness with the ordinary re-development 


process. 
Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre FE Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGHES BER NAY. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocraPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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“Practicus” Out-of-Doors 


[The following is the first of a short 
series of articles on outdoor photography 
written by our contributor “Practicus,” in 
response to the requests of a considerable 
number of readers that some advice and 
instruction in this branch of work might 
appear in our pages. This first article, 
dealing with equipment, will be followed by 
others treating of exposure, of the handling 
of various subjects, such as_ landscape, 
architecture, etc., and of development, print- 
ing and mounting.—Eps., “B. J.’’] 

In the present short series of articles I 
have in mind the photographer whose work 
is mainly in the open air, and who has no 
concern with portraiture and what may be 
called: technical photography. 

Generally speaking, professional land- 
scape work, as we knew it thirty years ago, 
has been almost wiped out by the postcard 
craze, and we may look in vain at the vari- 
ous health resorts and beauty spots of our 
country for large direct photographs of the 
quality which were produced by such work- 
ers as the Bedfords (father and son), Frith, 
Poulton, Payne Jennings and G. W. Wil- 
son, to mention only a few of the best- 
known names. So far as I know, Mr. Fred 
Judge here and Mr. G. R. Ballance on the 


Continent are the only modern landscape 
workers who have managed to get past the 
postcard barrier and to offer larger photo- 
graphs on their merits as pictures. 

We find, therefore, that unless he be an 
amateur the outdoor worker is restricted 
to such subjects as he may receive com- 
missions for, either from private customers 
or for book or magazine illustration. This 
being so, a fairly complete outfit is neces- 
sary if the photographer is to get the best 
possible results in all situations. 

The size of plate to be worked must be 
governed by various circumstances, but 
larger sizes than 12 x 10 and smaller ones 
than half-plate are rarely needed. I should 
therefore advise the provision of a 12 x 10 
camera, together with one of half or even 
whole-plate size. With these, all tripod 
work can be undertaken, except in special 
cases when it may be found necessary to 
adopt another size. In spite of improved 
transport facilities, the weight of an outfit 
is a more serious matter than ever it was, 
unless the photographer possesses his own 
car or motorcycle. In the bygone days you 
could get a sturdy lad to lend a hand for 
the best part of a day for half-a-crown and 
refreshments, but these times are past, and 
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even one’s own assistants or apprentices are 
not keen upon weight carrying, so that the 
photographer must be prepared, if need be, 
to act as his own transport for any reason- 
able distance, and must therefore keep this 
contingency in view when selecting his 
camera. 

Although I am strongly in favor of the 
square or parallel bellows model, it is usu- 
ally too heavily built to be really portable 
in sizes above whole-plate, so that in the 
majority of cases a conical bellows camera 
will be the best to choose. The original 
conical bellows pattern of Hare is, to my 
thinking, the best which has been made, It 
has not the portability and compactness of 
the most modern type, but it was simple, 
firm and strong, and was free from the ten- 
dency, which the very tapering bellows has, 
to obscure part of the margins of the plate. 
Whatever pattern be selected, care should 
be taken to secure a good range of rise and 
fall for the lens board; in this respect a 
swing-front is advantageous, since if the 
baseboard be tilted a great addition to the 
amount of rise and fall can be obtained by 
setting both back and front vertical. This 
will often be found sufficient without de- 
stroying the parallelism of the back and 
front. The bellows extension should be at 
least double the length of the longest side 
of the plate, while three times would be still 
better. Three double-dark slides are the 
minimum needed, and if possible three ex- 
tra ones in a separate case should be pro- 
vided for occasions when no facilities for 
changing are likely to be found. An 
adapter, to enable smaller slides to be used, 
is a very useful addition, since it enables 
a larger number of plates to be carried 
without greatly adding to the weight. In 
such a case as a commission to photograph 
a house and grounds on 12 x 10 plates, if 
six double half-plate slides can also be car- 
ried they can usually be employed with ad- 
vantage on portraits, animals, etc. In fact, 
I have before now received better orders 
from these extra plates than from the large 
ones which were the object of my visit. 
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Turntables in the baseboard should be 
avoided ; they are very awkward in use with 
large-sized cameras, and they preclude the 
possibility of using a pair of ordinary steps 
or the end of a scaffold plank as a support. 

The tripod should be of ample size, 
though not necessarily heavy, the most im- 
portant feature being the size of the head. 
In one well-known make—the “Holborn’— 
various sized heads which will fit the same 
strength of leg are obtainable. A 12-inch 
head is not too large for a 12 x 10 camera. 
I frequently use an 8-inch with a half-plate. 
Such a stand greatly reduces the risk of 
vibration in windy weather. The tripod 
screw should be fitted with a loose nut, so 
that it can be screwed into the camera, then 
dropped through the tripod top, and the 
nut screwed on from below. This prevents 
the troublesome fiddling about to find the 
bush occurs with the ordinary 
T-screw. All cameras should have the %4- 
inch Whitworth bush, so that a spare screw 
can always be obtained at the nearest iron- 
monger’s. It is a good plan to keep a spare 
screw on your key-ring, as a reserve only, 
and not to take the place of the regular one. 

Lenses require even more care in selec- 
tion than cameras, for although it is pos- 
sible to alter a faulty camera, nothing can 
be done with an indifferent lens. For 
tripod work very rapid lenses are not neces- 
sary, and except perhaps for half-plate 
negatives, no greater aperture than f8 is 
required, and for 12 x 10 and downwards 
a set of three {7.7 or f8 anastigmats of 16, 
12 and 8 inches focal length will meet all 
needs, with the addition of one of 5% 
inches if a wide-angle view is wanted upon 
a half or whole-plate. If one has to be 
economical a good rapid rectilinear of the 
same or a little greater focal length may 
replace the 16-inch anastigmat. If Cooke 
or Aldis lenses are chosen the interchange- 
able front lenses allow of intermediate focal 
lengths being added at a moderate cost. A 
telephoto lens or a negative attachment 
fitted to one of the ordinary lenses is useful 
for architectural detail, distant views, etc.. 


which 
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as it will obviate the necessity for enlarging 
from a small image, and as a rule will give 
a better result. Those unskilled in this 
branch of work will find the original Adon 
easy to work, and if one of the special tape 
measures sold by the makers is used, all 
exposure calculations are eliminated. 
There is rather a limited choice in instan- 
taneous shutters for large cameras, only 
about two being now on the market. These 
are the old favorite Thornton-Pickard and 
the Packard Ideal. 
advantage of being able to give timed ex- 
posures, usually from 1-15th of a second 
upwards, as well as “bulb” exposures of 


The behind-lens pattern is, 


The former has the 


any duration. 
in my opinion, the most convenient, but 
should not be used for wide-angle work as 
the aperture in the back may cut off some 
of the margins of the field. The Packard 
Ideal, being very thin, is free from this 
objection, but does not give timed instan- 
taneous exposures, the speed depending 
to the bulb. It 
time exposures, 
stand 


upon the pressure applied 
is, however, excellent for 
and requires no setting. Many 
camera workers rely upon the cap only, but 
a shutter is very helpful when working in 
awkward positions, while with groups, ani- 
mals and anything likely to move, it is es- 
sential to keep the eye upon the subject. 
Moreover, a shorter exposure can be given 
without risk of shaking the camera. 

A sky-shade or deep hood is rarely met 
with in professional outfits, yet it is almost 
indispensable if brilliant negatives are to 
be obtained, especially working 
against, or nearly against, the light. A 
thin metal or wooden flap with silk or cloth 
side wings can be hinged upon the camera 
front just above the lens, and, if made with 
a clamping screw, can be set at any angle so 
as just to clear the margin of the picture. 
The advantage of this fitment is that it an- 
swers for any lens and does not require 
separately fitting as a hood does. 

The camera case should be as light as 
possible consistent with giving adequate 
protection to its contents, and except for 


when 


bo 
on 


stowing in the guard’s van the heavy solid 
leather ones should be avoided. I prefer 
light, stiff canvas with a well-padded tray, 
For 


anything over whole-plate two cases should 


with a separate lid for the lenses. 


be used, 
and the other for the slides, lenses and ex- 
Both should 
have broad canvas slings, so that they can 
be carried upon the shoulders. I also like 
a sling fitted to the tripod legs, so that they 
can be carried like a rifle, leaving both 


one for the camera and tripod top, 


tra plates, if such are carried. 


hands free. Thus equipped, I have carried 
my whole 12 x 10 outfit from a small boat 
up a perpendicular iron ladder to the top 
of a wharf, an impossible feat unless both 
hands were free. 

One item must not be omitted—the focus- 
ing cloth. 
thin india rubber sheeting 


This should always be made of 
“single” proofed. 
This is quite opaque and very light. It 
takes little space in the case and is a valu- 
able protection to the camera in case of a 
sudden shower. If in such a contingency 
the camera is in its case the cloth is equally 
useful as a protection for the operator’s 


shoulders. The larger it is in reason the 


better—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


Don’t fail to attend the 
“Better Business ’’ Convention, 
August 23d to 28th, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


A Case which may Help You to Avoid a Common 
Trap, that of Signing Unread Contracts 


Every once in a while { like to get back 
to the subject of signing contracts without 
reading them, I have written several arti- 
cles on this subject, but no point of law 
needs more emphasis, and no legal require- 
ment is violated oftener, or by a greater 
number of business men. Every time, 
therefore, that such a case arises in my own 
practice, I like to say something about it 
if it has any interesting features. I will 
report a case like this in this article. 

A retail merchant, with a good-sized 
store, much experience, and large intelli- 
gence was busy one day when he was ac- 
costed by a solicitor. The solicitor was sell- 
ing a puzzle advertising scheme which was 
supposed to attract children to the store. 
He endeavored to interest this merchant. 
The latter wasn’t interested. The puzzles 
were to be delivered every week for a year, 
with a fixed charge per week, and in the 
course of a year the cost ran into consider- 
able money. The salesman talked and the 
merchant fended him off, and finally the 
solicitor said, ““Well, let me send it to you 
for one week. That won’t amount to much, 
and you can see how it goes.” The mer- 
chant, to get rid of him, agreed to this, and 
the solicitor then produced a printed form, 
filled with fine type. “All right,” he said, 
“T’ll just send it to you for one week. You 
The merchant hastily signed in 


He did 


sign this.” 
order to have done with the matter. 
not read what he signed. 

Several days later he received word from 
the solicitor’s employer acknowledging re- 
ceipt of contract for one year, and stating 
that four weeks’ supply had been shipped. 
The four weeks’ supply duly came and was 


rejected by the merchant in high indigna- 
tion. When he got his copy of what he had 
signed—the solicitor left him one—his in- 
dignation changed to doubt, and he then 
consulted counsel. 

“Is that your signature to the contract?” 
I asked him, 

It was. 

“Did the solicitor give you plenty of 
chance to read it before you signed it?” 

“T suppose so; he gave it into my hand.” 

“Did he use any misrepresentations for 
the purpose of preventing you from reading 
ites 

“No, he didn’t say anything, only asked 
me to sign it.” 

“And you could have read it first?” 

“T suppose I could.” 

“Why didn’t you, as a matter of fact?” 

“Well, I thought it was only for a week 
instead of a year.” 

The facts being thus clear, there was 
nothing to do but to tell the client that he 
was liable on the contract. Here is a little 
law on the subject from leading cases which 
every reader hereof can profitably read over 
several times :— 

From a high authority on contract 

law :— 

As a written contract is the highest 
evidence of the terms of an agreement 
between the parties to it, it is the duty 
of every contracting party to learn and 
know its contents before he signs and 
delivers it. He owes this duty to the 
other party to the contract, because the 
latter may, and presumably will, pay 
his money and shape his action in reli- 
ance upon the agreement. He owes it 
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to the public, which as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, treats the written contract as 
a conclusive answer to the question, 
Hence 
the courts do not permit one to avoid 
a contract into which he has entered, 
on the ground that he did not attend to 
its terms, that he did not read the docu- 
ment which he signed, that he sup- 
posed it was different in its terms, or 
that it was a mere form. 


“What was the agreement?” 


From a leading Pennsylvania case :— 

If a party who can read will not read 
a deed (or contract) put before him 
for execution, or if unable to read, will 
not demand to have it read or explained 
to him, he is guilty of supine negli- 
gence, which, I take it, is not the sub- 
ject of protection, either in equity or 
in law. 


From a United States Court case:— 

It will not do for a man to enter into 
a contract and when called upon to re- 
spond to its obligations, to say that he 
did not read it when he signed it, or did 
not know what it contained. If. this 
were permitted contracts would not be 
worth the paper on which they were 
written. But such is not the law. A 
contractor must stand by the words of 
his contract, and if he will not read 
what he signs, he alone is responsible 
for his omission. 


There is really but one chance of escape 
open to a man who signs a contract, or an 
order, or any paper involving an obligation, 
without reading it. If the solicitor, with the 
evident intention of preventing him from 
reading the paper, makes some fraudulent 
representation about it, then he has a chance 
to repudiate it on the ground that fraud 
threw him off his guard. But active mis- 
representation must be used. Implied 
misrepresentation is not enough. The puz- 
zle solicitor used implied misrepresentation 
when he asked the merchant to sign a yearly 
contract for the purpose of binding a weekly 
order. And without doubt the solicitor was 


crooked and intended to defraud the mer- 
chant. But he was shrewd enough to leave 
the whole thing to the merchant’s careless- 
ness, and that did the work quite as effec- 
tually as active misrepresentation would 
have done it, and left the solicitor free from 
legal blame. 

An example of active misrepresentation 
would be this: In the above case if the 
agreement had been for one week, and the 
solicitor had said, “I'll leave you the week’s 
supply right now. Please sign this, it is only 
a receipt for them,” there would have been 
fraud if the “receipt” turned out to be a 
year’s contract. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


It was in the drawing class at the school. 

“Sargent was a great artist,” said the teacher. 
“With one stroke he could change a smiling face 
into a sorrowful one.” 

“That ain’t nothin’,” piped up Johnny. “Me 
mother does that to me lots of times.”—Chicago 


News. 


Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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Color of 


Presupposing the necessity of rendering 
the print in monochrome, which is the most 
suitable color to select? There seems to be 
no consensus of opinion as to what is not 
only agreeable to the taste, but also as to 
what is most appropriate for the particular 
subject represented. 

But this want of some fixed criterion is 
not confined to photographic practice. The 
art illustrator works on no constant princi- 
ples in his choice of color. If we turn over 
the pages of any illustrated art magazine, 
the <Studie, 
use indifferently of Bartolozzi red; sepia 
browns and blues without any apparent 
consideration of the adaptability, agreeable- 
ness or suitability, so that it 1s a positive 
rest to the eye; at least, one is not annoyed 
by incompatibility of the color scheme when 
the picture is given in black and white. 


for instance, we notice the 


If such practice prevails among art il- 
lustrators, whose peculiar province 1s skill 
1 color should we 
wonder that “motley,” as regards tone, 


should prevail among monochrome photo- 


in presentation, why 


graphic prints? 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
the artist should be influenced by prevailing 
fashion for a particular color, since it must 
be with the profession a matter of taste 
or be the result of experiment in determina- 
tion of the most appropriate tone, so that 
we are obliged to inquire in our ignorance, 
“Are the virtues and good points of the 
original as well reproduced in the copy by 
one color as another ?” 

Most of us have heard the expression, 
“photographic tone,’ sometimes as a re- 
proach, it is true. This photographic tone, 
by the way, is the color which used to pre- 
vail when the silver print was the only kind 
of photographic reproduction in evidence. 
Yet we must confess that we have not yet 
got above admiring the warm tones of the 
old-fashioned albumen print. Indeed, this 
tone was at one time so much admired that 
the photogravure when it was first intro- 
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the Print 


duced was printed in ink as close in color 
And we still 
look with pleasure upon a number of choice 
Woodbury types in this tone made some- 
where about 1876. 

However, there certainly is nowadays a 
The soft- 
ness and richness of a platinum print when 
it was first introduced gave a tendency to 
reproduction in pure black and white, but 
after a while the demand for sepia plati- 
num compelled the manufacturers to put on 
the market sepia platinum, 


as possible to the photo-tone. 


reaction in photographic taste. 


One needs not to be reminded that it is 
possible to represent the whole scale of color 
not only by black and white with the inter- 
mediate grays, but also by any other mono- 
chrome—even red or blue. 

We have seen many a subject adequately 
presented by the ordinary commercial blue 
print (ferro-prussiate paper), but each par- 
ticular color is in harmony with the topic 
and never in contradiction; but with most 
subjects this rule is not always of easy ap- 
plication, for there will always be certain 
features in the picture at variance with the 
particular pervading tone. Thus, if the pic- 
ture is a sea view, a blue tone or a greenish 
tone will adequately convey the tone of sky 
as well as sea, and one, therefore, misses 
little of Nature’s varied tints, especially if 
the blue tone is not too self-asserting or in- 
tense; but, if the subject should be an open 
landscape, while the blue might represent 
sky tones harmoniously, the green of trees, 
the brown and yellows of the rocks and 
ground would be woefully out of tone, and 
perhaps even jarring to good taste. 

On general principles, the photographer 
is safest when he confines his selection to 
black and white or sepia and browns. Noth- 
ing better translates the various colors ac- 
cording to the degree of light and shade 
from high to low in rich grays, having white 
as the high pitch and black as the lowest. 
Indeed, one almost sees the color of the 
originals in some of those superb engrav- 
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ings executed when engraving was a fine 
art. Nevertheless, to some eyes black and 


white does not appeal—they feel more 
pleasure in what they call warm tones, like 
Well, we shall not dis- 
pute with their taste, and really have to 
acknowledge that we have seen some superb 
pictures in such tones, but then, maybe, they 
might have been increased in beauty if they 
had been in black and white with a wealth 


of gray gradations. 


sepias and browns. 


Inspiration Essential 
C. H. CLAUDY 


Let me disclaim at the outset knowing 
very much about it! 

Let me disarm the critic who then in- 
quires, “Why write about what you know 
little about?” by the statement that no one 
else does, either. 

But it is true that inspiration in business 
is a real force, and that it comes from most 
unexpected places. A several million- 
dollar business was founded on the inspira- 
tion received from reading a verse in the 
Old Testament—Acheson, who invented or 
discovered “‘deflocculated graphite,” was led 
to do so by an unsatisfied curiosity as to why 
the Egyptians denied the Jewish captives 
straw and why they couldn’t make bricks 
without it. 

Sperry, who has a big factory and hun- 
dreds of employees making gyroscopic com- 
passes, received the inspiration which made 
his business possible by curiosity concerning 
the spinning of a top. Newton was in- 
spired to formulate the law of gravitation by 
seeing an apple fall. You can’t tell where 
your inspiration is coming from, but if you 
watch for it, you'll usually find it. 

Every man ought to have a watchman in 
the Tower of his Brain on the lookout for 
inspiration for the new, the different, the 
untried, the unusual. That is the way of 
progress, of money making, of success. Few 
people have made a success by plodding 
along the same old beaten track. Few 
photographers have raised themselves out 
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of the common run by doing exactly what 
every one else did. The first man to get a 
street floor location with a street level recep- 
tion room, reacted to an inspiration. It may 
have been only so slight a thing as wonder- 
ing why so many more people entered one 
neighbor’s door than another, it may have 
been a process of reasoning or it may have 
been simply from going upstairs himself to 
his own place of business and feeling tired 
when he got there. But if he hadn’t been 
alert to the inspiration when it came along, 
he’d still be doing business upstairs. 

The first photographer who imagined the 
vignette, had an inspiration. He saw that 
there are pictures which are more imagina- 
tive and, therefore, more beautiful if they 
fade away than if they are clear-cut to the 
edge. or a time we had vignettes of all 
proper and many improper heads—then we 
found out that there are laws governing the 
subject, and we make vignettes today only 
against light backgrounds and usually only 
of women, or, if of men, men in light 
clothes, and of small rather than large heads. 
3ut the laws we have deduced have nothing 
to do with the first inspiration of “some- 
thing different” from the familiar cabinet. 

He was an inspired photographer who 
saw that a reception room could be some- 
thing else than a place to hold a counter 
over which money could pass. Your modern 
reception room is no more like that of 
twenty-five years ago than a hotel is like a 
home. Then, a few stiff pictures in racks 
or on tables, a counter, a glass show case and 
a heterogeneous collection of objects d’art 
—today, a pretty home-like room, with no 
more suggestion of commerce than may 
come from a desk in a corner, pictures 
tastefully framed and prettily lighted, a few 
albums, perhaps, an air of spaciousness, 
quiet, ease, refinement—that never came to 
photography fortuitously—it was an inspi- 
ration to whoever first started it. 

He was inspired, probably by the devil, 
who invented the coupon scheme, 
largely dead, and let us hope, embalmed. 


now 


Mention is made of it here lest some imagine 
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that any inspiration is a good inspiration. 
The same is not so by many, many miles. 
One can be wrongly inspired—can get a 
wrong idea from the use of the faculty of 
the imagination as well as the right idea. 
Hence, inspiration alone is more apt to be a 
boomerang, a two-edged blade, than a help. 
Inspiration without judgment is about on a 
par with an automobile without gasoline— 


looks good, but won’t work! 

The man whose mind is open to inspira- 
tion is the man who keeps his mind alive. 
Too many of us are walking about with dead 
minds—minds closed to any idea not con- 
cerned with the common round of daily 
duty, minds tight shut to anything new, 
different or out of the ordinary. For this 
reason, that photographer who works the 
hardest, spends the most time in the studio 
is all too 
apt to be he who is least successful. 

Photography is a business of translating 
inspirations to paper. It is pinning to a 
piece of cardboard your imagination of the 
best point of view and lighting of your 
sitter. How can you have a rapidly-working 
sure-fire imagination if you don't give it 


and thinks most of his business, 


practicer Books, music, games, a hobby, 
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the theatre, enjoyment, social intercourse, a 
club, a lodge, travel—all the things that 
differentiate a from a cow, are as 
necessary to the proper working of a healthy 
imagination as that is necessary to the mind 
which would receive inspiration. If Acheson 
had read only books on abrasives (he was a 
manufacturer of abrasives before he became 
“deflocculated” Acheson) would he have 
read a Bible or looked in it for an inspira- 
tion for a wonderful discovery and great 
wealth? If Sperry had been too busy with 
business to consider a top, would he today 
have a business so vital that all his workmen 
were exempted from the draft because the 
U.S. A. couldn’t get along without them? 

Wherefore I, who have little of inspira- 
tion, say to you, who possess no more 
than I do, that the way to get it is to be 
receptive to it, and the way to be receptive 
to it is to have a receptive mind, and that 
the way to a receptive mind is in catholicity 
of interest, alertness to the reactions of the 
life about you, and an honest interest in a 
lot besides the mere mechanism of making 
pictures on paper and passing them over the 
counter for dollars with which to buy more 
paper and chemicals, 


man 


Clear Illumination 


Brilliancy in a portrait may be had either 
by opposition, in a marked degree, of strong 
light and intense shadow or by graduated 
association of the light and shade. 

The former demands the greatest skill in 
lighting and in the management of shadows 
to preserve the likeness of the individual and 
much manipulation to keep the darkest parts 
luminous. If we attempt this sort of 
brilliancy we must have a care to avoid 
decided blacks and vivid whites, or if we 
want to secure-tonal values the danger is 
encountered of violent contrast. 

Tonal values are essential to the picture. 
The lack of this quality produces a dis- 
agreeable effect because all modeling is lost, 
and in place of softness and delicacy we get 
a wooden-like structure of the flesh. The 


middle tones or gradations give roundness 
and suggestion that the subject is surrounded 
by atmosphere. 

There is some misconception about what 
is called pictorial relief. It is not a standing 
out in boldness against the background, as 
some affect. and account artistic. We must 
have relief, it is an admirable quality in 
portraiture, but let it not be over-pro- 
nounced. It must be atmospheric and not 
such as is seen in a stereoscopic picture. To 
get this kind of relief the balancing of the 
light and shade must be harmonious ; it must 
give what is called breadth to the picture. 
Where there is a scattering of the lights and 
darks in the subject in unpleasant ‘masses, it 
becomes irritating and unmeaning. Broad 
and continuous lights and shadows give a 
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brilliancy which is soft and pleasing and 
lend charm to any portrait. 

The head must look as if it were softly 
emerging from the background, with a cer- 
tain degree of distinctness of outline, to be 
sure, but those outlines must never sharply 
cut out. 

In the outlines of the shadows where they 
approach the background they should grow 
fainter until they almost seem to dissolve 
into it. To secure this artistic relief or 
atmospheric effect it is essential that the light 
used should be pure light, that is, we mean 
unscreened light admitted through a rather 
small area. We do not mean glaring illu- 
mination, but the soft light which is reflected 
froma northern sky. A great many photog- 
raphers who are blessed with such a light 
for their studios, seem afraid to use it, and 
dull or curtain it. 

With clear soft light you will find that 
even the darkest shadows are transparent, 
not opaque and smudgy, as is the case with 
screened light. If your deep shadows are 
luminous, your high-lights are bound to be 
soft and the contrasts are never too pro- 


nounced. 


Discolored Bromides 

Generally speaking, but little risk of en- 
countering stains or discoloration in bromide 
work is encountered if care is taken in 
manipulation. Rarely is the paper itself, if 
it is fresh or has not been improperly stored 
—to be blamed. Discoloration is most fre- 
quently to be traced to want of apprecia- 
tion of the relation of the mode of develop- 
ment to the nature of the sensitive film it- 
self. In order to secure some desired effect 
in the picture, the manipulator does not take 
into consideration the mutual action of the 
silver bromide and the agent applied. The 
object solicited may be secured only by the 
application of a very vigorous developer, 
‘and such a congress is very prone to pro- 
duce stain. A little thought of the char- 
acter of the agents brought into contact will 
minimize our chances in getting the unwel- 


come visitant. A very common phenome- 


ist 


non in bromide work is what we might call 
a gray stain or fog. This is easily accounted 
for and effectually prevented. It arises 
from brief exposure to white light, or to 
light filtered through unsafe glass. Un- 
safe developing light, or want of care in 
screening the paper from illumination from 
some reflecting surface in the dark-room, 
will inevitably give the stain, or exposure 
to light, even faint, after development and 
sometimes during process of fixation. Some 
are so unwise as to think that a well-washed 
print may be fixed in open light. Sometimes 
prints may stand such an ordeal, but often 
they yield to the influences. Yellow and 
brown fogs are also encountered. Yellow- 
ness is a development stain—and arises 
from deposition of development products 
in the film, due either to prolonged develop- 
ment of under-timed work or to use of old 
developer, and sometimes to exposure to 
the oxidizing influence of the air during 
the process of development. If occasioned 
by the first, the remedy is obvious. Always 
use fresh developer. We must admit, how- 
ever, that some kinds of developing agents 
are more prone to occasion stain than 
others. Some papers which give constant 
stain with amidol yield pure results with 
metol hydroquinone. Study the adaptation 
of developer to the kind of paper you 
use. Sometimes the stain does not manifest 
itself until the print is examined out in the 
open light. Of course, the stain may be 
present under the developing light, but 
masked by the character of the illumination, 
but sometimes it is undoubtedly engendered 
by the action of the white external light. 
That is, there 1s some combination in the 
film, not sensitive to 
light. 
3rown discoloration is due to sulphur. 


removed, which is 


The acid fixing bath acts well as a clearer 
as well as a fixer, but it has some danger 
associated with it, owing to the presence 
of the acid, which occasions some to dis- 
count its use. But there is also attendant 
risk of stain, especially with some develop- 
ers when plain hypo bath is employed. The 
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LACKENING water pressure can never re- 

duce the output of your PA-KO Washer. _ Its 

sure, powerful electric drive carries light or heavy 
loads unfailingly. 


Delivers 1,000 prints per hour under average 
working conditions. 


Every print comes out clean. Constant circu- 
lation caused by the motion of the drum prevents 
prints from sticking together. 


One operator commonly handles several PA-KO 
Washers, because of their simplicity. 


Make your output fast, clean, sure, with the 
electrically driven 
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plain bath treatment requires stoppage be- 
ultimate of 
reached, and the accumulation of developer 


fore point development 1s 
therein may lead to stain soon afterward. 
This is especially the case when the kind 
of developer is contributory to discoloration 
of the paper. The acid bath may be safely 
used if properly constructed, and its con- 
stitution is generally contributory to free- 
dom from staining when an organic acid is 
used in preference to a mineral acid; citric 
or acetic should be used and the additions 
of the acid made in small increments with 


stirring each addition of acid. 


Anguste Rodin on Portraits 


A portrait painting or a bust chiseled by 
an artist should be more than a good facial 
likeness, as a photograph may be; it should 
be much more expensive, if it is to be con- 
sidered a work of art. 

ff an artist reproduces only the outlines 
of the features, as does the photographer, 
without attempting to express the character 
of his subject, he deserves no admiration. 
The resemblance he should strive to express 
is the resemblance of the soul, which is the 
only resemblance that really matters. The 
eye of the painter or sculptor should pene- 
trate beyond the mask, and all the features 
he shows in his work should be expressive; 
that is to say, they should help to reveal a 
soul. 

I know that La Fontaine said you must 
not judge people from appearance, but this 
remark was only intended for the frivolous 
observer, whose hasty examination may be 
led astray by appearances. La Fontaine 
wrote that the young mouse thought only of 
a young mouse, a brainless being that lacks 
critical sense. The mere appearance of a cat 
tells anybody who studies it attentively that 
cruelty is hidden beneath the semblance of 
drowsiness. A physiognomist knows very 
well how to distinguish between a smug ex- 
pression and an expression of real kindness, 
and the artist must do as he does, penetrate 
beneath the surface. 

To tell the truth, there is no artistic work 
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The Combination of 


Speed—Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
Chicago 


New York Saint Louis 


JOHNSONS 


Scales 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
Ss. W. GLOSSY 
Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REGARDLESS OF HEAT OR HUMIDITY 


Hammer Plates 


PRODUCE NEGATIVES OF FINEST QUALITY. 


Combining brilliancy in the high lights 
with depth of tone and fullness of de- 
tail in the shadows, they excel in all 
that,goes to make a perfect negative. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


Bf HAMMER DRY PLATE COD 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


that requires more perspicacity than the bust 
or the portrait. There are many who be- 
lieve that the work of an artist requires 
more manual dexterity than intelligence, but 
it is only necessary to look at a good bust to 
discover the error of this opinion. A bust 
should be a biography. The busts made by 
Houdon, for instance, are really chapters 
from memories; they show epoch, race, pro- 
fession, and personal character. Look at his 
Rousseau and Voltaire. What a wonderful 
subtlety in the expression, which is the 
common quality of all the great men of the 
eighteenth century. They are critics, they 
control all the then-known principles, they 
have searching, penetrating eyes. 

And now for the origin. There is the 
plebian from Geneva. Just as aristocratic 
and distinguished as Voltaire looks; just as 
coarse and almost vulgar is Rousseau—pro- 
truding cheekbones, short nose, square chin. 
You recognize the son of the watchmaker 
and former servant. 

Professional! First the philosopher with 
the high and meditative forehead. A savage 
expression, neglected hair, a certain resem- 
blance to some Diogenes or Menippos; it is 
the man who complains, and often with good 
reason, of being persecuted. This is pro- 
phetic of the return to the nature and 
primitive life. 

Is not all this an excellent commentary to 
“Confessions” ? 

Mirabeau. 

Time! A provoking attitude, a disorderly 
wig, a careless dress. A breath of revolu- 
tionary tempest touches this animal, ready 
to roar, 

Origin! An arrogant expression, hand- 
some, well-arched eyebrows, a high fore- 
head. It is the old aristocrat. But the 
democratic plumpness of the cheeks marked 
by smallpox designates Count de Riquetti to 
the sympathies with the third estate whose 
mouthpiece he has become. 

Profession! He is the demagogue; the 
lips form like a megaphone, and to throw 
out his words Mirabeau raises his head, be- 
cause he was small like most orators. In 
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San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
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71IS VOSHUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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BUNTINGSS 


i 
at 


this kind of people nature develops the chest 
at the cost of the height. The eyes do not 
look at anybody, but roam across a large 
It is a look, at the same time un- 
A head, which compels 


assembly. 
certain and superb. 
the attention of a whole assembly, a whole 
country. 

Finally, the personal character! Mark 
the sensuous lips, the double chin, the 
trembling nostrils and you know immediately 
that he must have been a person addicted to 
dissipation. 

Take another bust by Houdon 
A heavy expression, fat 


Franklin, 
for instance. 
hanging cheeks—it is the former workman. 
Long apostolical hair, a benign expression— 
it is the moralist, the honest citizen. A big 
stubborn head, but forward—an indication 
of the energy with which Franklin studied, 


determined to acquire knowledge, to educate 


himself, to become a famous scientist; the 
determination with which he finally worked 
to set free his country. There is astuteness 
in his eyes and at the corners of his mouth— 
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Houdon has not let himself be deceived by 
the general massiveness, but has divined the 
smartness of the speculator who became rich, 
the ruse of the diplomat who stole the secrets 
of English politics. 

In the bust of Houdon you find, indeed, 
in fragments the chronicles of half a 
century. 

To the modern artist it is, however, often 
anything but wise to penetrate too deeply 
into the character of your subject and his 
greatest difficulties are not in the work, but 
in the models—the clients whose orders he 
executes. By a strange and fatal law, the 
one who orders his portrait in marble or on 
canvas is always determined to fight the 
talent of the artist he has engaged. 

It is very seldom that a person sees him- 
self such as he really is, and even if he does 
know himself, he dislikes an artist to repre- 
sent him as he ts. 

He wants to appear in his most neutral 
and unexpressive attitude, wants to be an 
official of society, puppet, wants his position 
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Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25years we have successfully taught 
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Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
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yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
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Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
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Goerz Dagor Lens 


F:6.8 


For over twenty-five years the GOERZ DAGOR 
F:6.8 has been used as a standard by which pho- 
tographic lenses have been judged. If a lens is 
said to be ‘‘as good as a GOERZ DAGOR,”’’ it is 
equivalent to an unqualified endorsement. Why 
experiment before buying a GOERZ DAGOR? 
The definition, brilliance and covering power of 
this lens is known the world over. Your dealer 
will arrange a trial or write to us direct. Do this 
today to ensure prompt delivery. 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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or rank to efface completely the man who is 
in him. A judge wants to be a robe, a 
general wants to be nothing but a gold em- 
broidered They do not care 
whether any one sees their soul or not, and 
that is why so many artists without talent 
succeed, because they are satisfied to carry 
out their clients’ orders.—The Art Review. 


uniform, 
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Triumph Over Impedimenta 


We often hear it said, “A good workman can 
work with any sort of tools,” but there is fallacy 
in this saying, because a good workman will not 
purposely select poor tools, and certainly he is 
not circumscribed when he employs the best of 
tools, good workmanship being of greater certi- 
tude. Besides, it must not be forgotten that his 
skill, which entitles him to the distinction of 
rank, has been acquired by practice with the best 
tools. And so, when a master in photography 
is compelled to work under adverse conditions, 
and gets something better than the inexperienced 
under the same impedimenta, it is no argument 
for utilization of bad means to good ends. 


x 
Strong Developers 


Although most plate-makers publish formule 
for making pyro-soda developers in quantities of 
80 ounces of each solution, this is not always the 
best way of mixing the developer. It permits 
of dilution, but does not provide for increasing 
the strength should occasion arise, nor does it 
allow the proportions of soda and pyro to be 
varied in a convenient manner. For example, it 
is impossible even to double the amount of pyro 
in the mixed developer, as there is only the re- 
quired quantity in the pyro solution before any 
soda is added. In the winter it is often desirable 
to use a more concentrated developer to obtain 
density from rather flat subjects, especially copies. 
This is quite easy if the solutions are made up 
to 20 ounces only in bulk, the same quantity of 
chemicals being used as for the 80 ounces of the 
original formula. There need be no confusion in 
diluting to normal strength, as it is only necessary 
to take as many drachms of each solution as 
ounces of developer. are required, and to make 
up to the full bulk with water. If double the 
pyro only or double the soda be required, the 
extra quantity of concentrated solution is added, 
and then diluted to make the same bulk. In 
cases where the solutions are not used in a day 
or two, the stronger solutions will be found to 
have much better keeping qualities—The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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1920 CONVENTION 
Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 14, 15, 16, 17 


Photographers’ Association of the 
Pacific Northwest 


GET READY FOR THE BIG CONVENTION 

Never before has there been shown so 
much enthusiasm and interest in a photo- 
graphic convention as at this time. The 
response with dues is unusually large, and 
if you have not sent in yours, do it now. 

A report from the President, Mr. Evans, 
is to the effect that we will be granted a 
Charter to the National Association, thereby 
getting the benefit of the very latest and 
best work in our chosen art. 

CONVENTION HALL 

We have been fortunate in securing the 
use of the large reception room and banquet 
halls of the Masonic Temple, which is cen- 
trally located. 

INTERESTING DISPLAYS 

At-a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board it was decided to award diplomas 
and to give ratings on exhibits—six photo- 
graphs 4 x 6 or larger—to our members. 

Diplomas and ratings will be awarded by 
three competent judges, so get busy with 
your exhibit. We expect each member to 
contribute pictures for this exhibit. Notify 
the secretary when your exhibit will be 
ready. 

INSTRUCTIVE DEMONSTRATIONS 

Displays and demonstrations from the 
principal manufacturers and dealers will be 
an enjoyable feature of this convention. 


QUESTION TO BE VOTED UPON 
Shall we choose one picture from each 
of the six exhibits securing the highest rat- 
ing as a Salon Picture to become the prop- 
erty of the Association ? 
Yours truly for a bigger convention. 
FRANK J. LEE, Secy.-Treas., 
1535 Commerce Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


WE’RE HATCHING NEW IDEAS 


ROSS is coming out 
with the greatest 


line of Mountings you 


ever saw—they’ll be 
shown at the National 
Convention in Milwau- 
kee during the week 


of August! 23d. 


want anything 


If you 
in a 
hurry, don’t forget that 
Gross of Toledo means 


promptness. 
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“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
nase “Meth 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Dee ely. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
WE eR ert ENeE 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1919 .... George H. Seeley 
31 eeeuly;, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 } August, S9tzi { Pabia Picdasd 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 } June, 1913 a Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
 ssays on 


rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 


It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wadll 
you have one? 


Send $1.50 and get a 


copy at once. 
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Dry-Plate Don’ts 


Don’t immerse the plates in water before de- 
velopment. This is a common source of air bells. 


Don’t forget to stir the developer in the tank 
before immersing the plate; this will prevent pin 
holes. 

Dow't expect water to develop a plate, especially 
when using a tank—it takes a definite quantity of 
chemicals to produce a good negative, therefore, 
don't dilute the tank developer too much. 

Don’t forget to use an ample, but not too large, 
quantity of developer, 

Don’t practice false economy by trying to use 
pyro developer for a second batch of plates. 


Don’t allow the printing paper to get damp or it 
will result in stained negatives and prints of un- 
even color which will not tone properly. 


Don’t permit dishes, graduates, bottles or the 
work bench to become unclean. 


Don’t permit dust to settle on the plate; to re- 
move it, grasp it by two edges and tap the edge 
gently on the table. 

Don’t become too economical with the fixing 
bath; it is cheap, and plenty of it used fresh will 
yield clearer and cleaner results. 


Don’t dry the negatives where there is any 
chance of dust settling on them. 


Don’t lay the blame on the plates for unsatis- 
factory results until you have made certain that 
your manipulation is not at fault. 


Don’t forget to keep the developing tray in 
motion; this will prevent uneven development and 
produce a vigorous negative. 


Don’t use a dusting brush; it collects dust, 
which in turn is transferred to the plate. 


Don’t overlook rinsing plates thoroughly after 
development, because 1f you don’t there is every 
likelihood you will find the negative stained and 
the fixing bath discolored, and rendered less 
effective. 

Don’t forget to wipe your plate holders, slides 
and camera frequently with a damp cloth. 


Don’t dry negatives in a room that is over- 
heated; this causes melting of the film and in- 
creases the density. 


Don’t withdraw the negatives too quickly from 
the fixing bath or portions of the emulsion will be 
insufficiently fixed. 

Don’t allow the solutions to splash on the floor, 
because when dry the chemicals float about the air 
in minute particles and injure any plate they may 
fall on.— Northern Photo News, 


* 


Old Dwight walked down the main street of the 
village one morning, dressed in his best suit, with 
a large buttonhole bouquet and cotton gloves on 
his hands. 

“Why, Dwight,” said the postman, “are you 
taking a holiday?” 

“Dish yere am mah golden weddin,’ sah; Ah’m 
sallybratin’ hit.” 

“But your wife,” said the postman, “is working 
as usual. I saw her at the tub as I passed the 
house.” 

“Her?” said Dwight angrily. “She ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with hit. She’s mah fou’th.” 
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The Reason Why We Retouch 


EDWARD DRUMMOND YOUNG 


Although in many cases we retouch to 
improve people, in most it 1s because colors 
photograph differently. I do not want to 
be too elementary ; on the other hand, it wiil 
be the easier way to make my argument 
clear if I dwell for a little on light. Light, 
of course, is composed of different colored 
rays, which mixed make white light. A 
rainbow is white light, striking through the 
rain and getting broken into its component 
colors. In looking through a triangular 
shaped piece of glass, a prism, you see a 
range of beautiful colors similar to a rain- 
bow. This is 
through the 
fracted, splitting up into the different col- 
ored rays. 


due to the light passing 
triangular shape being re- 
All photographs are taken by 
the blue-violet end of the spectrum, that is, 
that of the range of colors which make up 
white light ; the blue-violet rays are the ones 
which make the photograph. 

Now human folk see mostly by the red 
and orange, as a large amount of the photo- 
graphically active rays are invisible to the 
human eye. In the early days of photog- 
raphy it was usual to focus the image on 
the focusing screen and then rack the screen 
forward slightly to get the shorter violet 


rays in focus, which gave a sharp photo- 
graph. Later on lenses were improved and 
made of two different kinds of glass, which 
brought the visual light and the actinic light 
into the same focus. Now this seems a 
long way from retouching, but my conten- 
tion is that the photographic image is a 
false image, and hence it is necessary to 
correct it very largely by retouching. Even 
the orthochromatic plates on the market can 
be handled with a large amount of orange 
or red light, and their sensitiveness to the 
violet is so much greater that one could not 
expose long enough for the yellows and reds 
without over-exposing whole photograph. 

Most fair people when being photo- 
graphed appear too dark, and very few pho- 
tographic portraits render people as they 
look. You get blue eyes too light; shadows 
in the flesh are too dark, and you can there- 
fore see why we use the reflector so much. 
A painter can see the color in the shadows, 
but with the photographer these photograph 
too darkly. 

Violet reflections from the skin photo- 
graph very quickly, and the shadows too 
slowly. In the ordinary case (to give de- 
tail) you have therefore to use a reflector. 
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When you use a reflector you very often 
find in a face that it does not get into the 
corner of the eye-socket or that the line 
from the nose to the corner of the mouth 
and most wrinkles are exaggerated, because 
they do not get reflected light into them, and 
Here 
is the necessity for retouching to correct 
this defect in the various lights and shadows 
on the plate. 

Now in retouching it is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish in a negative between 
what is form and what is color difference. 
In retouching it is essential to know when 
to look for these things and also to know the 
construction of the face. Often the high- 
light of the nose is more like a ridge, and 
the planes of the sides appear concave in- 
stead of convex on account of the stronger 
color, especially in sun-burnt faces. This 
is why we are so strongly insistent on the 


red preponderates in all living flesh. 


necessity of drawing to give a basis of 
sound construction. If you know the draw- 
ing of a face and how color photographs, 
any face will be comparatively easy as re- 
gards construction. When you can draw, 
you begin to see and realize the face. 
Roughly, there is a flat surface down the 
front of the nose and one on each side and 
one under the nose and across the forehead, 
and one down the temple and one from 
cheek bone to chin. 

Study a bust by a cubist and you will 
more easily see the planes of the face. You 
have got to realize that the head is a very 
solid thing. Many photographs do not sug- 
gest this at all; the shape is there, and can- 
not be anything else but a head, but there 
is no solidity. That is why if you draw 
from the skull and mask you realize just 
where a photograph needs retouching. 

Last year I had to take a group photo- 
graph with a most distinguished man in it. 
He moved in each exposure, and if we had 
not been able to make up that gentleman, 
the group would have been a very poor 
thing. In a case like this knowledge of 
drawing enables you to be a help to your 
employer. 
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I have had a good deal of retouching 
through my hands, and some of it has not 
been very bright. It is want of knowledge. 
Some people retouch so far and do not know 
enough to go further. In most cases want 
of drawing keeps a person from completing 
the work. With a knowledge of drawing, 
when you touch any form you keep the 
character, your appreciation of form being 
much stronger. 

One girl came to me who had had a train- 
ing in the life school and could draw very 
After six lessons she was taking in 
work professionally and doing very well. 
Another 
one who had no drawing was two years 
before she had any confidence in her work. 
If you can draw, you can retouch. 

I have come across a lot of people who 
say they cannot draw, but I find it very dif- 
ficult Some people will 
never draw well, but I have had poor- 
drawing students who made very appreci- 
able progress in observation. They would 
not have made that progress had they not 
tried to draw, and this is shown in the nega- 
tive—appreciation of form and character. 

What we want is to have people in pho- 
tography who appreciate portraiture in its 
best sense. Some people think they can 
learn to retouch with a few lessons, but we 
want distinguished retouching—work done 
by people who know what they are doing 
and show it. 


well. 


She knew what she was about. 


to believe that. 


A person just putting in so 
many hours and looking for the end of the 
week is not going to make much of a pho- 
tographer. It is very heartening in a class 
to find keen students. If you work with a 
will the work becomes more interesting, and 
it also makes you retouch more quickly. 

It is useless for persons to sit hours and 
hours at negatives if they never learn to 
retouch properly. It is sheer waste of time. 
There is also a tendency among many stu- 
dents, I find, to be afraid of seeing the mark 
of the pencils. A strong touch on the nega- 
tive is all right, if it is put on the right spot. 
It helps to get through the work more 
quickly and much better. 
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I saw a definition of retouching once. 
“Never do with one touch what you can do 
with several.” I think that is absolutely 
It seems to me absurd. If you can 
do with one touch, why use several? If you 


wrong. 


keep touch, touch, touching you get sloppy, 
poor work and loss of character. Ancther 
point is that you have very much more con- 
trol over the negative if you put on open 
work and always have some of the film left 
to take on more touching where needed. 
The poor retoucher says, “I can’t get this 
negative to take on more lead.” I saw a 
good deal of terrible retouching in America ; 
terrible is the only word for it. There was 
a place in Chicago where it was said the 
proprietor kept a bust in a corner of the 
studio and turned all his photographs into 
the same shape. He took all drawing out 
of the necks and made them like bottles, 
and all the mouths were the same shape— 
cupid’s bows with a nice knifed edge. If 
the nose was a bit too irregular he knifed 
it straight. On the other hand, I met a 
man in America who was one of the tinest 
retouchers ] have ever come across. This 
man had a fine, big, open touch. I remem- 
ber a lady was photographed who had a 
particularly wide mouth. He shifted the 
corner of the mouth along a bit, making it 
smaller without losing the characteristic 
shape, and you could not tell it on the nega- 
tive. Of course, whether this is legitimate 
or not is another story. He was a very 
skilful man, and did nothing else but 
retouching. 

One thing about touch in retouching, it 
should not strike the eye. If you are con- 
scious that a photograph is retouched it is 
bad. 

Retouching to my mind is a means to an 
end, not the end. If anybody, looking at 
a photograph in an ordinary manner, says, 
“That is fine retouching,’ you can take it 
that it is bad. I don’t mean that, if your 
employer, in looking at your work, says that, 
because he is looking particularly at the 
retouching. Retouching work is very im- 
portant; you can do so much, for all the 
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work of the studio becomes retouchers’ 
work. If you get a poor negative you can 
make it look better. You can also make 


the best negative look poor if the retouch- 
ing is not done properly. 

Often a photographer is asked to supply 
photographs without retouching. I did it 
once, taking the lady at her word. She 
got a fright and I lost a good customer. 
The public do not know what they are say- 
ing when they speak of retouching. So 
many people think retouching is merely to 
smooth and plaster up the face, whereas it 
is to help the portrait and, of course, to 
compensate for the defects in photography 
where colors photograph at different values. 
I always put this point before people who 
speak about retouching, as you cannot be 
too quick to kill a bad idea going about. 
You help the whole profession. 

If you can retouch well and know what 
a face is like, should you get a negative 
slightly out of focus or moved, it should 
come out of your hands very much better, 
and this is a great help in a business. 

Another point is retouching the edges. 
When you speak of an edge you think of, 
say, an edge of paper, but there are a whole 
lot of edges in the face which are often 
badly retouched; very few people can re- 
touch the edge along the jaw really well. 
Another edge is the edge of the folded skin 
at the eye, the side planes of the nose where 
they touch the high-lights. I once saw a 
very strong face, full of character. It was 
retouched right up to the edge of the eyes 
and had the most ghastly effect. One must 
be very chary in touching the eye. It is 
very important also when touching up 
against the hair not to take away the soft- 
ness of the hair. The neck is also often 
We get hollows in the neck 
which have to be taken away as far as is 
consistent with human form, but the con- 
struction of the neck must be retained and 


over-retouched. 


not made to look like a badly modelled wax 
bust. Looking at retouching from all points 
of view, I would say it is not a natural 


thing. It is an outside thing you apply to 
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photography ; in fact, I would call it a con- 
vention. 

In retouching a woman’s negative you 
must keep it feminine and not try to em- 
phasize masculine characteristics. In the 
same way you cannot want to get a man’s 
face and make it look like a lady’s. 

It is a great advantage to you students 
having this class in an art college where 
you see a lot of the best art in the world— 
I mean particularly the sculpture work. 
You take these in unconsciously, teaching 
you to appreciate fine things, elevating your 
taste and permeating your ideas in busi- 
ness, and it is bound to be a help through- 
out the year in affecting your work for the 
better.—British Journal of Photography. 


Making People Like You 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

In order to develop your business and 
secure more patrons, in order to achieve the 
success you want, you need to make people 
like you. It is important that you do good 
work, but there are other studios doing 
good work. Make people like you and they 
will come to you for their photographic 
work, even if it is not quite as good as some 
others do. 

The person who feels a personal interest 
in you will come to you for work, every- 
thing else being equal, or even when every- 
thing else is not quite equal. 

When a patron comes in 
friendly feeling for you, you have a much 
better chance of interesting that patron in 
extensive orders than you have when the 
patron knows you only in an_ indifferent 
You 


who has a 


degree and feels no interest in you. 
can always talk to a friendly visitor and be 
sure of a hearing. The stranger or the 
person who does not like you, will not give 
you a chance to exercise your ability as a 


salesman, 
It is all very well to say that having one’s 
photograph made is a_ strictly business 


proposition and that people are going where 
they can get the best work, without any 
sentiment about friendly feelings, etc. The 
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fact is that that is true only to a limited ex- 
tent. Most people are influenced in their 
business dealings by feelings of friendliness, 
by their personal likes and dislikes. 

Sitting for a photograph is not like buy- 
ing a bottle of cough medicine or a paper of 
pins. The sitter is anxious to appear well. 
He or she wants an agreeable expression of 
countenance and knows that to get this there 
must be freedom from worries and anxie- 
ties. Anyone knows that agreeable sur- 
roundings play an important part in getting 
a good picture. One need not be a prophet 
or the son of a prophet to know that having 
a picture taken by an individual one likes 
will result in a better expression. The 
whole operation will be a more friendly 
affair. It is a business deal into which the 
personal element enters as it does not into a 
mere store purchase, 

Give a little thought to those things that 
are going to make people like you at first 
sight. Your personal appearance, you know, 
may attract or it may repel. If you are 
untidy in dress, you cannot expect to be 
considered a high-class photographer. High- 
grade men in any walk of life do not neglect 
their personal appearance. 

Personal manners are as important as 
personal appearance. If you have a dis- 
agreeable voice, if your language is un- 
grammatical and your manners crude, you 
will be regarded as a “cheap skate” and you 
cannot make people think you are entitled 
If people do not 
your 


to charge high-class prices. 
like your personal appearance or 
personal manner and ways, they will be 
prejudiced against your professional ability, 
though perhaps unfairly, 

Do not be so self-assertive as to arouse 
the opposition or combativeness of people 
who come to do business with you. Give 
some heed to expressions of opinion by 
patrons, even if they do not know what they 
are talking about. Let them talk and show 
them courtesy. Use tact in your efforts to 
convert them to your judgment about photo- 
graphic matters. It is worth more to make 
friends, to make people like you, than it is 
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“Fair Rosamonde”’ Charles H. Davis 
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to show them that you are right and that 
they are wrong. You never please anyone 
by proving too him that he 1s wrong. 

Show people a proper appreciation of their 
Don’t be afraid 
to ‘“‘kowtow” to them a little. It 1s all very 
well to claim that you are as good as any- 
body and that you don’t have to bow down 


to any patron, no matter how much money 


coming to you for work. 


she has, but after all, you are in business to 
make money and if it pleases certain folks 
to be regarded as of a little better metal 
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than the rest of us, why not humor them and 
profit by it. Make people like you by treat- 
ing them in the way you can see they like to 
be treated. 

When you have patrons whom you do not 
like, try that much harder to make them like 
you and to cover up your dislike of them. 
If you try to go through your business life, 
giving free rein to your personal likes and 
dislikes, you will find yourself losing much 
profitable business and turning away many 
people you might otherwise learn to like. 


The Advertisement Photograph 


Every photographer is well aware that 
photography may be made to lend its aid to 
methods of deception, to become a potent 
instrument for falsity of representation. 

He has only to select a certain focal 
length of lens to convert a molehill into a 
mountain, to exaggerate virtues, or depress 
or minimize, or altogether eliminate in- 
herent defects, because he is assured that the 
camera, like Macbeth’s witches, “lies like 
truth.” But with the laity, a photograph 
invariably carries with it the reputation for 
absolute verity. 

The photograph is frequently brought in 
evidence as confirmation, “‘strong as proof of 
holy writ.” There is reason, too, for this 
reliance for the trustworthiness of the photo- 
graphic reproduction; because comparison 
of the work by the camera with the work 
of the artist bears witness that the photo- 
graph holds the position in fee simple of 
accurate delineation than the best 
drawing, and for giving realistic truth, it has 
held and continues to hold this position in 
the estimation of the general public. They 
feel that they have a bona fide representa- 
tion of the actual thing even though ad- 
mitting the possibility of a certain amount 


more 


of camouflage in the presentation. 

The ability to sophisticate is not as much 
in the possession of the photographer as is 
possible with the artist’s pencil. The man 
who uses photographs as a means of adver- 
tisement of commodities feels that he appeals 


to a discriminating public who can exercise 
judgment and avoid the deception, incident 
to a designing artist. 

Every enterprising business man _has, 
therefore, come to understand the worth of 
photography as the best way of exploiting 
the merits of what he offers for sale. The 
photographer nowadays appreciates this 
position of the advertiser, but while cogni- 
zant of the fact that the photograph must 
carry with it assurance of its truthfulness, 
he cannot afford to ignore that it must also 
be something which is attractive in itself and 
look as pleasing to the eye as the artist’s 
pictures. 

So the more unique your method of pic- 
turing, the more original your ideas, the 
better is your work appreciated by the 
public, and the more it is of value, there- 
fore, to your client as an advertisement. 
Too many photographers overlook or in- 
differently consider this phase of their 
work. 

“Their’s for truth; not the pictorial.” 
“Their aim to do absolute justice,’ but are 
they doing justice? Art may be a species 
of illusion, but it is illusion by truth, and the 
greatest painters are more faithful to nature 
than those who effect intense realism. 

We have seen much of this faithful copy- 
ing by the camera for advertisement pur- 
pose, samples of things so depicted that 
they are practically an offense, photographic 
catalogues containing well made reproduc- 
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tions, but so arranged, or rather disarranged, 
that the eye refuses to wade through the 
morass of conglomeration ; the heterogeneous 
diversity of confused conceptions, for fear 
of strabismus, No clear definite idea 
given of anything, “confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

The key to successful photographic ad- 
vertisement is to make it pictorial, attractive 
in itself. Just as any verbal advertisement 
must needs be, to get the reader’s attention 
at once. 


is 


We know that writers of advertisements 
command big salaries for the way they pre- 
sent the topic to the public, and the photo- 
advertiser may learn a lesson here which he 
has overlooked. 

The trouble perhaps has been in_ his 
education or the paucity of means to learn 
the art of photo-advertisement. 

Very little has hitherto been written on 
this branch of photography, and what little 
was done by the portraitist was kept from 
the fraternity. But the demand for work 
of this kind has caused a differentiation in 
the ranks of the profession and now we have 
the full fledged commercial photographer, 
and the special worker, who caters to the 
manufacturer and tradesman. He 
anxious to know all about his subject and is 
insistent to the publishers of photographic 
journals for information. And they must 
meet his demands. The BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY had an eye single to this end, and 
with its usual promptness, looked for some- 
one not only skilled in the technical part of 
the subject, but also of wide experience in 
practice and conversant with the needs and 
desires of the patron who calls in the service 
of the photographer. 

Such an author, let us here say, is Mr. 
Rose, whose book now we present to the 
commercial photographer. 


* 


“Were you ever a teacher?” 

PNAS 

“Were you underpaid?” 

“Nope.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“You never saw me teach or you wouldn't ask.” 


1s 
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Lost Motion 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


That’s what the engineer calls the move- 
ment of machinery which serves no useful 
purpose. 
machinery is caused by wear, lack of lubri- 
cation, a slipped adjustment. 

There is “lost motion” in business—oh, a 
lot of lost motion in business. 


Almost invariably lost motion in 


Sometimes 
it’s physical, sometimes it’s mental, some- 
times it’s a combination of both and very 
frequently it is verbal. I have an acquaint- 
ance with whom business has to be done at 
times. But I always put it off as long as 
possible (which is lost motion), because | 
know that it will take at least an hour to do 
five minutes’ worth of business, because he 
has one of those talking machines in his 
system without any terminal facilities. Of 
him it was written: 
“T love its giddy gurgle, I love its fervent 
flow, 
I love to wind my mouth up and I love 
to hear it go!” 


No brains to it, of course, but he is not 
an exception—he’s a part of the rule. You 
suffer yourself from the customer who 
talks, talks, talks, when you want to work. 
I dare say you sometimes feel like the doctor 
who asked his patient to put out her tongue. 
She did so, and after a while pulled it back 
again to say, “You told me to put it out, but 
you haven’t looked at it.” The Doctor re- 
plied, ‘So I haven’t. I just wanted time to 
write your prescription.” 

But do you never waste a lot of good 
words and, consequently, time, yourself? 
Sure, one doesn’t want to be a sphinx in the 
presence of a lady who insists on thinking 
that having her picture made is a verbal 
performance, but there is a happy medium 
between the polite response and those ad- 
ditions to the conversation which make it a 
time taking matter, Time is your money— 
there are only just and so many working 
hours in the day and it takes just and so long 
a time to make a sitting. If you have only 
one sitting to make, talk about it all day 1f 
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you want, but if you have a waiting list, to 
use up good posing time in aimless conver- 
sation is surely lost motion. 

The physical lost motion of not having 
everything conveniently arranged, of having 
to walk back and forth through the studio 
for this and that, seems, at first sight, a 
very small matter. Doubtless the difference 
in time between work in a convenient and an 
inconvenient studio may be a very small 
percentage. But here it is not time as much 
as energy, which counts, A man has only 
so much energy to draw upon every work- 
ing day. If he overdraws today he must go 
slower tomorrow. Physical energy has a 
curious relation to mental energy. The 
expenditure of physical energy in a way 
which gives personal enjoyment—driving a 
car, riding horseback, playing golf—adds to, 
rather than takes away from, mental energy, 
so long as the physical expenditure is not 
carried to excess. But the expenditure of 
physical energy which has no relation to 
mental stimulation is invariably a mental 
inhibition. Lost physical energy in the 
help but take from the 
operator his keenness of perception and his 
ability to make pictures just a little better 
than he knows how. Mental alertness and 
perception function better when not inter- 
rupted—to have to stop brain work to go 
and get something, change something, re- 
arrange something, 1s but just so much a 
destroyer of perfection. 

I can already hear the old-fashioned chap 
who has gotten along somehow all his life 
say, “Oh, rot,” at this motion. And if it 
was my motion alone, or a new motion, may- 
be I’d be inclined to agree with him. But 
experts in a thousand lines have decided this 
side of the case affirmatively. A large 
factory settled industrial unrest and in- 
creased their output by over fifteen per cent 
by the expenditure of a few hundred dollars 
putting in extra lights. 


studio cannot 


There was already 
sufficient light to work by—each machiné 
had its own light. But by putting in a lot 
more lamps and making the whole interior 
as light as day they increased personal 
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efficiency and morals by a large per cent. 
They had a lot of lost motion and didn’t 
know it until a lighting engineer told them 
what to do. 
his nurse for her ability to find and hand 
him the tool he wants without his taking his 
eyes or his thought from his work. It isn’t 
that he is lazy or doesn’t want to tell her— 
he finds that if he keeps his attention glued 
to his work, and lets someone else think the 
minor thoughts of what to use and when to 
use it, he does better work, quicker work, 
and gets more recoveries. The old practice 
in department stores was a central cash 
station with either cash girls and boys or a 
complicated system of tubes or cables to 
carry money to and from the customer. It 
made a lot of lost motion and lost time. 
Today every counter has its individual cash 
register—to save lost motion. A customer 
has only so much time. The sooner she gets 


A surgeon, operating, chooses 


~her change, the quicker she buys something 


else. A clerk has only so much time—the 
sooner she gets rid of one customer the 
quicker she can wait on someone else. 

Little things, all of them, but they prove 
the point. Lost motion is a waste not be- 
cause of the energy it loses to the body, but 
because of what it takes from mental alert- 
ness and from time, which is all any of us 
have to spend in making our living and do- 
ing our work, 

Wherefore, the suggestion is made that 
inasmuch as no one is perfect, it is even 
possible that there is in your excellent outfit, 
friend reader, some lost motion, somewhere, 
and that a little time spent looking for it, 
and a little money spent remedying it, might, 
in the long run, save you many dollars, and 
even make you a few extra ones, and there 
will be no ‘‘Lost Motion” at the 
National Convention. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
AUGUST 23d to 28th, 1920 
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The Likeness in Portraiture 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


Of comparatively recent years photog- 
raphy has undergone very marked changes, 
and it is now generally acknowledged that 
in capable hands a photograph may be made 
as much a work of art as painting or 
drawing. 

So that nowadays we are getting more 
used to the pictorial rendering of a subject 
and happily less accustomed to the old- 
fashioned crowded-with-detail portrait and 
literal transcript of the scene before the 
camera. 

This great change has been brought 
about by the continual and persevering ef- 
forts of those photographers who have real- 
ized that the camera and the lens may, like 
other things, be made good servants, but 
make bad masters. 

The pictorialist realizes that in order to 
portray the subject he selects he must have 
complete control over his medium, and be 
able to emphasize or modify any particular 
part of the picture. 

How the lens is unable to make these 
distinctions and if uncontrolled will render 
the subject before it much too literally, giv- 
ing equal prominence to the less interest- 
ing as to the interesting portions. 

Therefore, pictorial photography may be 
described as “The art of omitting,” because, 
whereas a painter gradually builds up his 
picture and puts in only the necessary de- 
tails, the photographer in many cases first 
takes his actual negative and then must 
proceed to take away, or at least modify 
all the uninteresting parts in order to give 
due prominence to the essential features. 

This is accomplished in many different 
ways, but perhaps chiefly is the desired con- 
centration of interest achieved by careful 
attention to the correct massing of light and 
shade and composition. 

Both these factors, if suitably combined, 
will naturally draw the attention to the main 
features of the picture. 


As a great amount of control may be 
exercised during the finishing processes, 
whereby portions may be made _ either 
darker or lighter, according to the desire 
of the worker. 

If will therefore be seen that, provided 
the worker has a good knowledge of the 
principles of art, he can introduce into his 
work a distinct individuality, and many do 
this even to the extent of formulating a 
distinct and individual method or style of 
work, so that it is quite possible by simply 
seeing the picture to at once name its author, 
just as we can at once recognize a Turner, 
Constable or other painter’s work from its 
individual style and treatment. 

Naturally, though this treatment of the 
subject by a particular method must in some 
cases take away the resemblance of the 
picture to the actual scene which was be- 
fore the camera, but where the result 
aimed at was just a pleasing picture and 
not an actual record of the scene, this is 
not a matter of much consequence. 

But in portraiture the chief aim should 
be to produce first of all a likeness of the 
sitter, and added to that to make that like- 
ness pictorial. 

Therefore, it may be thought that there 
will be hardly any possibility of making 
the portrait a work of art, because the 
control cannot be exercised as it can be in 
landscape work. 

But here again the skill and individual- 
ity of the photographer is brought into 
play, so that it is quite possible for him 
to produce a faithful likeness, or portrait, 
and at the same time introduce into the 
work a large amount of the pictorial ele- 
ment so essential to success, although the 
character and individuality of his sitter is 
made the predominant feature of the work. 

To do this, however, requires, besides a 
naturally artistic temperament, a very care- 


ful study and training, and will not permit 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE: PHOTG: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E.BRUNEL” COLLEGE 


of PAOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
“PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 

less, stainless and inexpensive 

developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 


4 Oz. 


$3.50 


1 Ib. 
$12.00 


1.0z. 


$1.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


of any definite method of treatment be- 
ing employed, every individual 
type of subject must receive a distinct 
method of treatment in order to satisfac- 
torily portray their individuality. 

One of the chief difficulties which the 
photographer meets with is that the lens 


because 


can only see and express one thing at a 
time, so that that one particular expression 
which is upon the sitter’s features at the 
moment of exposure is faithfully recorded, 
that particular expression 
may be only a fleeting one and not one 
which really is characteristic of the sitter. 

This is just where the painter scores 
over the photographer, because he can and 
must watch the varying expressions on the 
sitter’s face for a long period, and during 
that time he can learn to know, not only 
one fleeting expression, but a combination 
which he must 
condense, as it were, into one comprehen- 
sive and characteristic expression. 


and_ possibly 


of various expressions, 


Lhe photographer then has in a limited 
manner one possible way of attaining this 
same result, although it is unfortunately 
beset with a serious difficulty. 

The photographer’ 
that is adopted by 


and one 
ome workers, is to 
make his arrangements of lighting, and his 
camera and plate, so that he can give an 
exposure long enough for the expression 
to relax during the exposure. 

This he does, of course, by the use of a 
slow plate and a relatively small stop, but 
the great drawback to such a proceeding 
is, of course, the great probability of 
movement. 


method, 


n Wn 


Therefore, the only real and satisfactory 
way this matter can be overcome is by 
constant, diligent and careful study of the 
sitter’s natural expression. 

This must be looked for at such times 
as she (or he) is not actually posing for 
the portrait, for at such times it is only 
natural (and unfortunately only too evi- 
dent daily to all of us) that the, sitter is 
at this moment very self-conscious. 

The successful operator 


will all the 
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Pow 


The Key to the Situation 


IS IN USING THE 


CENTRAL PLATES 


Rich in silver and giving those beautiful 
gradations desired in the negative 


Quahiy — Speed — Uniformity — Economy 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


The Home of 
Standardized Plates 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of “CENTRAL POINTERS.” 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION, 


while he is making his lighting and focus- 
ing arrangements keep one eye on the sit- 
ter, noticing not only her expression, but 
also looking for any particular pose or 
attitude or some little peculiar habit she 
may exhibit. 

Then, again, to obtain the most satisfac- 
tory expression it is absolutely necessary 
that the operator should know just what 
scheme of lighting will help to accentuate 
the expression he wishes to record. 

His general manner, too, whilst operat- 
ing must be carefully studied and culti- 
vated, being neither too free with the sit- 
ter nor too machine-like in his manner and 
conversation. 

He must in a word be a man of “tact” 
and must try to meet each sitter on his 
(or her) own ground, so that if he is pho- 
tographing a man in about his own station 
of life he can talk with him, and perhaps 
smoke with him to put him at his ease,.or, 
if it is a gentleman, who is perhaps in a 
better station of life, he can still talk with 


AUGUST 23d to 28th. 


him, but with just that slight note of 
respect which the client will expect. 

In the case of ladies, too, this same rule 
applies, being careful to treat every sit- 
ter with politeness, and if it be a high- 
bred lady to show her the little courtesies 
which she is entitled to without certainly 
bowing and scraping to her the whole time. 

The operator, too, should school himself 
into a quiet, easy, yet business-like, man- 
ner of arranging his lighting, posing, 
camera, backgrounds, etc., etc., so that by 
the example of his own quiet, easy, yet 
sitter will become 
composed and less likely to be flustered 
and self-conscious by the thought that all 
this fussing and dodging about on the 
operator’s part is for her benefit. 

Successful operating must then depend 


masterful, way the 


to a very large extent upon these apparently 
trivial matters, but besides these one other 
piece of advice, from practical experience, 
cannot be too forcibly expressed, and that 


, 


is—“‘Don’t stint plates.” 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, e7 ours Me. 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


arn 39 "100-Wee 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial — nein 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


REGARDLESS OF HEAT OR HUMIDITY 


Hammer Plates 


PRODUCE NEGATIVES OF FINEST QUALITY. 


Combining brilliancy in the high lights 
with depth of tone and fullness of de- 
tail in the shadows, they excel in all 
that goes to make a perfect negative. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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About Paste 
attendant upon mounting the 


The 


photograph upon the card, of encountering 


risk, 


deleterious action upon the image is not so 
frequently encountered nowadays as for- 
merly. The styles of mounting at present 
in vogue do not demand the contact of the 
print all over its surface, the attachment 
This 


method has its advantage in securing even- 


at the edges being thought sufficient. 


ness and flatness, but sometimes it does not 
properly moor the print to the card. 

A convenient and method of 
still to be desired, 


reliable 
mounting is since no 
specific direction prevails how to best fasten 
the print without the use of a medium which 
may act upon the photographic image. This 
action is not as prevalent, to be sure, as it 
used to be when the albumen print was the 
only kind of photograph, but still we occa- 
sionally have evidence of such action from 
some chemical used to preserve the ready- 
made paste. 

It is most convenient to have these pre- 
pared pastes, or mountants, as they are 
technically called, but caution must be used 
in their employment to find out whether 
the preservative in their makeup acts kindly 
with the print. 

Commercial mountants may be divided 
into three classes, the gelatinous, the starchy 
and a combination of the two. Caution is 
even necessary if one is assured of the per- 
manency of the photograph; platinum, for 
instance. We have noticed inimical action 
about the margins of platinum and bromide 
prints, due evidently to the paste employed. 
The paper fiber is attacked, even when im- 
mutable platinum is the basis. 

Aside from danger of foreign invasion 
of the borders of the print, one must look 
out for a tendency in the photograph to get 
detached after a time, and after one has 
congratulated himself that the operation has 
been a success. Gelatine is a body greedy 
for moisture, and liable to avail itself of 
any chance to evade prohibition, and this 
tendency is increased when there is any con- 
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The 
glycerine is added to the paste to make it 
flexible and facilitate the process of mount- 
Anyone who has had dealings with 


tent of glycerine in the gelatine paste. 


ing. 
glycerine knows that it is very tardy to dry, 
and it is a question whether prints mounted 
with paste containing it really ever dry, 
and no wonder then the print becomes 
detached. 

Pastes made with wheat flour are per se 
excellent, but very prone to mould and 
necessitate therefore a preservative, and 
just here is the danger in their use. 

India rubber, if we could get an innocent 
or rather innocuous solvent, would be ideal, 
but the known solvents work havoc with the 
print. 

Dextrin has long been given up. 

Casein might be a good agent to investt- 
gate. A non-cockling mountant might be 
made with it, but at present we cannot think 
of a better medium than fresh-boiled starch 
paste, which keeps a reasonable time before 
decomposition sets in. 


pean: Association of the 
Pacific Northwest 


ARE OFFERING A 
$50 CASH PRIZE 


for the best exhibit of three and not more 
than six pictures 8x10 or larger, framed 
or unframed, without glass and not colored. 
Your name must be on back of print. The 
winner will be selected by general vote of 


Ld % 
ud a 


e 
es 


the Convention. 


No Entry Fee 


Pictures should reach the Secretary not 
later than September 11th. Notify him 
in advance that you intend to send an 
exhibit. 

FRANK J. LEE, Secretary 


1535 Commerce St., Tacoma, Wash. 


Prices 


Strictly 


Right Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 


DEVELOPERS 


M E a> O e — Genuine and Pure. 
G LY CG IN a areas a 
AMIDOL —"saider™ 


A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 
will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES — 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
|) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


2 ———. =) |) 


g—e- OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


On account of ill-health, A. McCallum, of 
Oceanside, Calif., has sold his studio to George 
Rogers. 


David Kane, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who for some 
years past has been managing one of the Lifshey 
Studios in that city, has purchased the studio of 
the late A. M. Wilson, Brockton, Mass. 


Not in many a season has Paxtang Park, 
Harrisburg, Pa., been the scene of a bigger jollifi- 
cation than on July 21, 1920, when the Harris- 
burg Section of Photographers, No. 3, about two 
hundred strong had their annual picnic. 

They came from all over Central Pennsylvania, 
closed their studios, brought employees, families, 
sweethearts, and nothing was missing in the way 
of tun after they got there. 

Among those in attendance were photographers 
from Allentown, Reading, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
York, Gettysburg, Chambersburg, Carlisle, 
Hagerstown, Elizabethtown and Hershey. 

The Arrangement Committee was composed of 
W. T. Houston, M. J. Hoover, Ray Fritz, H. E. 
Neibel, A. O, Titus, M. Blazier, R. Lo Kirk Ay Hi: 
Newell, Billy Kerst, A. Parker, Bill Nye, E. K. 
Cooper, C. O. Towles and C. Ulrich. 


* 
Printing Thin Negatives 


When making bromide prints with an ordinary 
printing frame, it is easy. to adjust the strength 
of the light to the density of the negative by 
varying the distance from the light, but when 
using a printing box this is not so easy. It is 
usual to try to get the proper exposure by alter- 
ing the time of exposure, but, as every practical 
printer knows, the effect is not the same, as an 
exposure which is insufficient to give proper 
depth in the shadows when printing from a weak 
negative is often enough to penetrate the high- 
lights and give a print which is too flat to be of 
any value. A better course is to reduce the 
strength of the light by interposing either a 
tinted film or one or more thicknesses of thin 
paper which may be placed near the lamp, or if 
the construction of the enlarger does not permit, 
immediately under the negative. In the latter 
case care must be taken that the paper is free 
from water marks and as grainless as possible. 
Tinted glasses, which may be placed immediately 
under the negative, are easily made by fixing out 
an undeveloped plate and dyeing it a very pale 
yellow or green. A depth which increases the 
exposure about five times will be found generally 
useful—The British Journal of Photography. 


* 


“Why, Johnnie, you've got a lump on your 
head!” cried mother sharply. ‘“Have you been 
fighting again?” 

“Fighting?” exclaimed the small boy, in indig- 
nant surprise. “Not me!” 

“But somebody struck you?” 

“Nobody struck me. I wasn’t fighting at all. 
It was an accident.” 

“An accident ?” 

“Yes. I was sitting on Tommie Brown’s head 
and I forgot to hold his feet!” 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To prepare against the loss of time, profits and patience, occasioned by 


dark operating-days 


The Victor Studio Flash-Cabinet 


“The Light for All Studio Portrait-Work” 


furnishes at all times an absolutely dependable source of light, of any 
desired intensity or direction. 


Every exposure is made in 10 second. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIAL-SHEET 
SEE IT OPERATED AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Avenue, CHICAGO 


The Slow-Pay Old Customer 


There is no task more difficult in credit work 
than the one involved in getting an old customer 
who always has been slow to pay his obligations. 
This customer has been permitted to pay his bills 
almost as he pleased for such a long time that 
he feels justified in withholding settlement for 
three and four months. Furthermore, he bitterly 
resents any suggestion or request from the credit 
department that payments in the future be made 
in thirty days, according to the terms of sale. It 
takes well-laid plans, diplomacy and a careful 
study of the customer to complete the undertak- 
ing without a breach of a pleasant relationship. 

It seems the more concessions you make to a 
customer in the way of terms, the harder it is 
to reason with him when an effort is made to 
get your money more promptly. The real source 
of the trouble, of course, is in allowing a cus- 
tomer to fall behind in his payments without tak- 
ing the matter up with him. 

The real science of credit management is in 
knowing what should be done and how best to 
do it. Every credit man realizes that all overdue 
accounts should be collected. One method of 
reaching the old customers who are slow to pay 
is to have printed a general notice in which a 
request is made for an observance of the terms 
of sale and send it out with the statements cover- 
ing these backward accounts. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any results of consequence will be 
obtained from this notice, but it will pave the way 
for more persistent action. 

Therefore, ten days or so from the time these 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


customers receive the notices, letters should be 
written to them calling attention to the policy 
as indicated by: the notice and a definite request 
embodied in the letter for a payment of the over- 
due invoices. These letters should bring forth a 
few checks, also a few communications of a 
varied nature, and replying to these letters is 
where diplomacy is of vital importance. 

Some customers will say that if the way they 
have been paying their bills is not satisfactory 
to you they will stop doing business with the 
house. If it is good business you want it, so you 
must keep a stiff upper lip and explain that under 
existing conditions it is necessary to receive punc- 
tual settlements. A telephone call or a personal 
visit is necessary in certain instances. You must 
stick to your objective until the job has been 
satisfactorily completed. 


* 


A young salesman who had been reared in the 
city was traveling through the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. On the top of a divide he met the star- 
route mail-carrier. “What time is it?” he asked. 

Pulling out his watch, the mail-carrier de- 
liberately replied: 

“Tt’s three o’clock by railroad time.” 

“By railroad time!” said the young man. “It 
looks to me like you people "way back here in 
the mountains would use sun time!” 

“What for, young man? We are a damned 
sight closer to the railroad than we are to the 
sun.” 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WAaANTED—A first-class retoucher; steady position; 
lady preferred; 8 hours a day; not open Sundays. 
Buckley Studio, Binghamton N. Y. 


WanTED—Portrait operator, retoucher and finisher 

to take charge of portrait end of business. Prefer 
young, single man of ambition, who wants a chance 
to makegood. NoSunday work; good salary. Send 
photo, reference and fullinformation. T.S.S., care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— First-class portrait operator. Must be 
able to do high-class work. State experience and 

references in first letter. Address Charles D. 

Kaufmann, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—Competent and fast retoucher and 

background worker. A steady high-class position 
for asteady high-classman. Large first-class studio, 
easy hours. State experience, age, health, married 
or single, samples of work and photo of self in first 
letter. Heyn Studio, 16th and Howard Sts., Omaha, 
Nebr. 


WANTED—One or two good retouchers—-man or 

woman. Position permanent to right party. 
Address Towles Studio, 1520 Connecticut Ave., 
.Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excelient 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosiTION WANTED—Man with general knowledge 
of photography is open for a steady position with 
first-class portrait studio in order to gain a thorough 
knowledge of photography. Is willing to work hard 
and learn. Salary second consideration. Would 
consider partnership or buy good business within four 
months. American citizen, speaking five languages. 
Louis Reiss, 1310 Fulton Avenue, New York. 


Position WANTED—Young man, 24, would like a 

position in a moving picture studio, or any branch 
of photography, to learn to become a camera man. 
Edward Freeman, 192 New Jersey Ave., Brooklyn, 
NG Yi 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


WanTED TO Buy—Studio equipped, in business 

section of Washington, D. C.; state lowest price 
and best terms in first letter. Box 929, BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Studio fitted to 8x10; up-to-date and 

doing a good business; fine location; rent reason- 
able. Write, if interested, to H. P. Dreyer, 611 E. 
Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


For SALE—First-class portrait studio in town of 

6,000; doing good business the year around; schools 
and college near, also large amateur trade. Owner 
obliged to go South on account of ill health. Ad- 
dress Lebanon Art Studio, Lebanon, N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPL—PRoOFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) , 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVII, No. 68 


Wednesday, August 25, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


The Psychology of Photographic Portraiture 


A. LOCKETT 


Other things being equal, that photog- 
rapher will be most sought after who suc- 
ceeds in catching not merely, nor necessarily, 
a “pleasant” expression, but one immediately 
recognized by friends, acquaintances, and the 
world at large as distinctive of, and peculiar 
to, the person represented. 

Hence psychology, a science of the mind 
and mental processes, has very much to do 
with portraiture; for expression is nothing 
but the outward sign of an inward idea or 
sensation, whether arising naturally and un- 
prompted, summoned up artificially by an 
effort of facial control, or cleverly suggested 
from __ outside. Psychology analyzes 
thoughts, impressions and feelings, ascer- 
tains how this one is caused, and how 
another may be avoided. 

In an ordinary portrait we do not want to 
show active or energetic passion, which per- 
tains properly to dramatic photography. 
Ouite apart from that, however, it is sur- 
prising how many alterations are possible in 
what may be called the quiescent face. So 
slight a change as the raising of an eyebrow, 
a movement at the corners of the mouth, an 
inflation of the nostril, a tilt or drooping of 


cpened or compressed lip, may altogether 
transform a tame, commonplace portrait into 
one instinct with the very personality of the 
Bites 

There are three ways of recording ex- 
pression. Firstly, by a lucky accident or 
“fluke,” which need not be seriously con- 
sidered, though it has created a few short- 
lived reputations; secondly, by watching at- 
tentively till the desired effect occurs, and 
instantly giving the exposure; or, thirdly, 
the wished-for look, through adroitly- 
by making the sitter unconsciously assume 
managed yet unfelt influence and suggestion. 
The second method is good and is probably 
that most in use, but it is uncertain. The 
third alone can really claim to be psycho- 
It is the most difficult to acquire, 
but well repays those who adopt it, and in 
the end simplifies their work. It is not, of 
course, maintained that such a system can, 
or ought, altogether to oust ordinary studio 
methods, but rather that it should be allied 
with these, as a valuable guide and an added 


logical. 


power, 
While some are temperamentally unable 
to adopt psychological means, many workers, 
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the head, a flash or twinkle of the eye, an® on the other hand, already proceed along 
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lines which may be so described, often un- 
known to themselves, The subject can 
hardly be reduced to fixed rules, but there 
are, at least, a few leading principles which 
may be of assistance, even where circum- 
stances do not permit of their being too 
literally followed. 

To begin with, the operator should learn 
to recognize the many shades of facial ex- 
pression, and what they signify. This is 
merely a matter of close observation, experi- 
ence, and commonsense. It is best studied 
from living subjects, not only sitters, but 
almost everybody one meets or sees. This 
should be supplemented by the hints to be 
gathered from paintings, engravings and 
photographs. An excellent plan is to collect 
by degrees a classified album of different ex- 
pressions. The worker should question him- 
self exhaustively with respect to each por- 
trait: “Of what nature is this expression? 
What does it probably signify? Is it bland, 
cynical, benevolent, gracious, supercilious, 
dignified, thoughtful, amused, reminiscent, 
perplexed, interested, pitying, demure, arch, 
annoyed, strained, nervous, 
embarrassed, vacuous, dreamy, bored, in- 
quisitive, impatient, reproachful, contempla- 
tive, placid, sorrowful?—or what? How 
might it have been caused? Is it pleasing? 
If so, why? Is it suitable to this particular 
person? If not, why not? 

Having obtained some understanding of 
the many feelings or characteristics capable 
of being indexed in the face, and the ability 
of precisely identifying them, the next con- 
sideration is how to apply the knowledge in 
practical work, 

The operator should try, if possible, to get 
some clue, however trifling, to the occupa- 
tions or life-story of his sitters before they 
face the camera. In a moderate-size town 
almost every notability will be more or less 
discussed, while local gossip will supply use- 
ful details of less important personages. 
Such a work as ‘“Who’s Who” is very 
serviceable, and even a copy of the directory 
is not to be despised. The receptionist, if 
of the right kind, might be instructed to have 


mischievous, 
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her eyes and ears open for any hints or indi- 
cations which may occur while booking the 
sitting. A well-known American photog- 
rapher keeps a private card-index of sitters, 
or people who may possibly become such, in 
which are noted, directly they are read of, 
heard, or otherwise learned, the position, 
attainments, amusements, little likes and dis- 
likes, ete., of each. 

When to be taken at once, without an 
appointment, it is helpful if the operator can 
get a glimpse of the sitter before the latter 
passes to the studio, One of our best modern 
portraitists has a small draped window 
placed in the reception room wall and acces- 
sible from the studio, by means of which he 
can form an advance notion of the sitter’s 
individuality without himself being seen. 

The prompting or influencing of expres- 
sion may be considered under two heads, 
namely, the prior preparation of the studio, 
and any means adopted during the actual 
sitting. The psychological importance of 
environment is considerable; when it is 
more fully grasped, photography will have 
made a giant stride forward. Most people 
are affected, more or less, by the prevailing 
tone or character of any room they enter, 
especially if for the first time. Consider the 
studio as a room, Let the walls be panelled 
or distempered, and the floor stained or 
carpeted, in an unobtrusive medium neutral 
tint, neither lively nor dismal, which will fit 
in with any scheme of furnishing. Then, in 
a couple of minutes, by a few rapid changes 
here and there, the whole atmosphere, so to 
speak, may be totally altered. By drawing 
out sombre hangings, opening a dark folding 
screen, instaling one or two accessories of 
fumed oak, hanging up, say, a couple of dim 
old oil paintings, weapons, pieces of armor, 
etc., the studio may be given an aspect cal- 
culated to induce a subdued, contemplative 
expression, should such be thought desirable. 
We are not referring to the setting used in 
the photograph, though this also may be in 
harmony if expedient, but to that portion of 
the studio which the sitter faces, and by 
which he or she is unconsciously impressed. 
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When, on the other hand, the sitter is 
noticed already to look undesirably solemn, 
which is more usual, the cue must be a 
sprightly cheerfulness. Bright hangings 
should be drawn out, a gay folding screen 
installed, several etchings or watercolors 
with wide white margins arranged on the 
walls, a bowl of vivid flowers (artificial ones 
will do) conspicuously displayed, light- 
colored or white furniture brought out, and 
so on. It is quite simple to have the hang- 
ings arranged one behind the other, so that 
quick changing is easy, also the folding 
screen might have one side light and the 
other dark. Even the pictures and frames 
could be made reversible with a little con- 
trivance, while a partitioned-off space will 
serve as a repository for changes of fur- 
niture, 

The immense psychological value of sur- 
roundings suggesting a glorified play-room 
or nursery, when photographing children, 
begins to be understood, and is systematic- 
ally carried out by the best workers, as, for 
instance, by Mr. Marcus Adams. In his 
case, no sign of the studio is evident, even 
the camera being completely “camouflaged” 
into the guise of an Egyptian pedestal, “with 
shelves around it, full of engrossing toys.” 

A single article thrown with apparent 
carelessness on a side table or chair, where 
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it will catch the eye, may prove powerfully 
suggestive, and it is in such subtle touches 
that one’s prior knowledge of the sitter may 
be turned to account. An amusing example 
occurs to mind of a West-Country photog- 
rapher, absolutely hard-headed and im- 
patient of what he would call “theoretical 
sentimentalism,”’ and who cannot even now 
be brought to see how his own methods 
often owe their success to the very principles 
he despises. ratified one morning by a 
visit from a distinguished general, he placed 
an unfolded map of the Belgian coast on a 
small table in the studio, thinking it might 
please his sitter and look creditably patriotic. 
returning with the refilled dark-slides, he 
found the general seated motionless, intently 
pouring over the chart, and altogether ob- 
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livious of his entrance. The lighting fortu- 
nately suited, the wall itself formed a satis- 
factory background; so, needless to say, our 
camerist gratefully accepted the unlooked- 
for opportunity, quietly slipped in the slide, 
and made a noiseless exposure of one 
second’s duration, with a magnificently life- 
like portrait as result. It will be guessed 
that he did not omit to drop something, to 
arrange his roused sitter in the self-same 
pose, and to go elaborately through the time- 
honored artifice of “taking a dummy.” The 
ingenious worker should be able to think of 
many other objects which may judiciously 
be used, in different cases, to induce a 
similar forgetfulness or to awake some vital 
interest, 

Next to the eyes,. the ear most powerfully 
affects the mind. A simple noise may recall 
the master-energy and provoke tense alert- 
ness. A successful photographer of rural 
squires confesses to various little stratagems 
of this kind. He has, for instance, banished 
the temporary listlessness of an obvious 
huntsman by smartly tapping two blocks of 
hard wood, in rapid succession, on a slab of 
stone, out of sight behind the camera, when 
for *exposingse = Phish trick etlect, 
borrowed from the cinema, seldom fails to 
bring instant recollection of horses galloping 
along a frosty road, causing the sitter’s 
shoulders to square, his jaw to set, and a 
determined light to come into his eyes. In 
some special cases it might be decidedly 
worth while to utilize the charm of unseen 
music, martial, lively, or dreamy, as seems 
most fit. 

The sense of smell is well known as hav- 
ing a strong psychological influence. Sweet- 
scented flowers, or a sprinkling of choice 
perfume, soothe feminine susceptibilities. 
The odor of good tobacco subtly pleases a 
smoker, but must be got rid of afterwards, 
or it may annoy others. During summer 
aud autumn a pail full of moistened seaweed, 
brought back from one’s holiday and kept 
concealed close to the sitter, will evoke 
agreeable recollections in others of joyous 
afternoons on wave-swept beach or breezy 
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pier. One may calm, also, through the sense 
of touch, as by spreading soft, downy 
cushions for the ladies, or by allowing a 
child to hold or stroke anything fluffy or 
plushy. 

In everything much, of course, depends on 
the sensitiveness and flexibility of the sitter’s 
face. Some people almost let you see what 
they are thinking of, and these, as a rule, 
are the most responsive to externals and to 
suggestive influence. Others are stolid, 
hard, wearing a perpetual mask, and very 
little can be done with them. 

The operator who is a good conversation- 
alist has a considerable advantage, since it is 
possible to arouse interest, start a train of 
ideas, or, by means of association, to set 
pleasant memories working. But this needs 
great tact, and, indeed, some amount of 
personal magnetism. Those who do not 
possess these will find a retiring manner and 
as few words as possible the better policy. 

An air of calmness and confidence is im- 
portant to the operator. On no account 
should he seem anxious or hurried. Such 
an attitude is apt to infect the sitters and 
make them feel ill at ease. The moment of 
exposure should preferably not be known, 
though this by no means implies a recom- 
mendation of instantaneous working. In 
‘real life we do not view expression so 
abruptly and disconnectedly. Even the most 
fleeting facial change is usually compounded 
of several imperceptible transitions, By 
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giving a brief time exposure, these are, as it 
were, averaged and blended in the photo- 
graph, which is, therefore, more convinc- 
ingly natural. A good light and a noiseless 
shutter are, however, expedient, and the 
reflex type of studio camera has undoubtedly 
much merit, in permitting the subject to be 
kept focused with the plate in position, In 
default of this, one of the various patterns 
of sliding attachments might be used, 
whereby, on pushing the focusing screen 
aside, the dark-slide is immediately substi- 
tuted, and the plate simultaneously un- 
covered. It might not be out of place to 
insist on the necessity of keen vision in the 
operator, and the desirability of wearing 
glasses if there is the least difficulty in 
watching expression, 

Requests to “keep still,” and instructions 
where to direct the eyes, should be avoided 
if feasible, since they always have a petrify- 
ing effect. The old-fashioned “look 
pleasant, please,” is astonishingly successful 
in conjuring up either a sheepish grin, a 
vacant smile, or a palpably insincere and 
overdone benignity. The right way is so to 
manage that the sitter does what is wanted 
spontaneously, though in reality skilfully 
humored, influenced and guided. Fancying 
that the operator is merely getting ready or 
experimenting, the sitter acquires a tempo- 
rary self-detachment—and soon learns, with 
agreeable surprise, that all is over.—The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Fluff Upon The Floor 


C. H. CLAUDY 


There never was a nicer chap than old 
Pop Munger. He has the milk of human 
kindness in such large quantities that it 
fairly oozes from him and drops around 
where he is standing—as a consequence, all 
the stray dogs and cats in human form, 
who love to live off of other people, come 
and hang around him and lap it up and 
sponge and fawn and make their living off 
him. So I used to think. Now—I don’t 
know 


Among them is Old Si. No one knows 
how old Old Si is, and he probably doesn’t 
know himself. He is a “befo’ de wah” 
nigger, with kinky white hair, and since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
he has been janitor, errand boy and _prin- 
cipal receptionist at Pop Munger’s studio. 
Of course, he is a receptionist only in his 
own mind, but more than one grand lady 
smiles when Old Si salutes as she comes in 
and responds to his cheerful and respectful 
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“Mawnin’, Miss, mawnin’. Fine mawnin’, 
Miss, I hopes yo’ all feels as fine as yo’ all 
sho’ do look.” 

Well, Old Si is a nice old chap as a janitor 
until he commences to but as a 
sweeper he leaves all things to be desired 
and most of them for Pop Munger to pick 
up. Time after time Pop goes over the floor 
after Old Si and picks up the bits of fluff 
which Old Si misses. 

I undertook to remonstrate with him 
about it. “Lookit here, Pop,” I began, 
“what’s the sense of your paying out good 
money to that lazy, good-for-nothing nigger 
to sweep up for you and then spending your 
time to go pick up after him and finish the 
job he hasn’t even rightly commenced? 
Don’t you know your time is more valuable 
than to spend it picking up fluff?” 

“Well, maybe so. Sometimes I think it’s 
good exercise, picking up fluff on the floor,” 
smiled Pop Munger back at me. “As for 
Old Si, why, I never did expect much of 
anything out of him. MHe’s been sweeping 
and I’ve been picking up after him so long 
I doubt we could get the studio clean any 
other way.” . 

“But, man,” I expostulated, “don’t you 
know that isn’t efficient? Your time is 
worth money planning and making sittings 
and doing advertising and things like that— 
it’s the people like you who spend their good 
hours picking up the fluff on the floor who 
never get ahead.” I was full of the en- 
thusiasm of good business methods and 
alertness and efficiency and all those things 
and didn’t see why I shouldn’t do Pop a 
favor. 

“Yes, I know, I know,” he grinned back 
at me. “If I’d never picked up any fluff 
I'd have had nine dollars more in the bank 
and if I didn’t develop the negatives when 
young George there wants to go to a ball 
game, I wouldn’t have to ask my customers 
to wait another day, and if I didn’t mess 
over the books myself Miss Rosie would 
take a load off my back and do better work 
—I know. But then, I’m old and the busi- 
ness is old and the town is old and we are 
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all old young together. And we have our 


ways and they are not modern ways, but we 
There’s a house up on the hill, 
and it’s all mine. And there’s the farm with 
the two boys doing well on it—they’ve 
pretty near paid me all I paid for it, now. 
There’s this place, and it doesn’t owe a cent 
to a soul, And if you went around to the 
bank with a check of mine for eleven or 
maybe twelve dollars they would probably 
cash it. We got it all, Old Si and I and the 
rest of my people, by doing work for each 
other. Old Si is a mighty poor hand with a 
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broom, I'll agree. But did you ever see any- 
thing more Southern than Old Si when he 
takes off his battered old hat when the ladies 
come Do you know that a New York 
photographer came down here and offered 
Old Si his transportation and his keep in 
New York and twenty dollars a week just to 
stand around his studio and make motions 
with his hat and drawl out a welcome? 
Twenty dollars a week. Why, Old Si 
doesn’t really earn twenty dollars a year, 
with the work he does, but I sometimes 
think he’s worth more than all the rest of 
us put together, because he makes people 
feel like they were home when they come 
in. Old Si withered that young New York 
chap with a smile. Oh, he was beautifully 
polite about it. ‘Deed, Boss,’ he said, ‘I sho 
’preciates de honah yo’ all done me, but, 
30ss, I done been right in dis place fo’ so 
long I ’spect’s I’se too ole fo’ a change. An’ 
I wouldn’t know how to treat yo’ all, no- 
how,’ he ended, which was gospel truth.” 

“You are getting away from the issue,” I 
recalled him, sternly. ‘You are pretending 
Old Si is something when he’s nothing and 
spending your good time and strength pick- 
ing fluff off the floor when you ought to be 
making more money and ae 

“For what would I be making more 
money?” he asked mildly. “Why, I’ve 
pictured every man, woman and child in the 
town, and always shall. I don’t want any 
more money. But if I get rid of Old Si 
they’d think I had hardening of the heart or 
softening of the brain and maybe go to 
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Louisville for their pictures. Old Si is a 
sign board, a show-case, a land mark, a 
trade-mark. If picking up the fluff upon 
the floor is the only price I have to pay for 
him, why, he’s worth it.” 

“But the wages you pay, he doesn’t earn 
—the work you do, he is supposed to do— 
the time you waste on him—the inefficiency 
of it—,” I foundered around helplessly. 

“T suppose efficiency is all right when it is 
efficient,” answered Pop Munger, “but down 
here we don’t aim at being efficient. We 
just make pictures and enough money, and 
pick up the fluff on the floor and have a 
good time and we all like everybody and 
everybody likes us—don’t we, Si?” 

“Va-as, suh,” declaimed Old Si, sweep- 
ing carefully over the places where the dirt 
was and watching Pop stoop his old back to 
pick up a piece of fluff. “Jess a lot o’ ha-ahd 
working people, we all is—Mawnin’, Miss, 
mawnin’ !” 

I wonder if there is such a thing as too 
much efficiency and too little of us picking 
up the other fellow’s fluff? 


Shadow’s Aid to Effect 


A skilled artist is at once recognized by 
the delicate way he manages the shadows of 
his picture; even the architect, who appre- 
“ ciates the way his finished structure shall 
affect the beholder, studies the effect of the 
cast shadows to secure an aspect of appro- 
priateness and beauty, because he knows that 
without this care all his other attempts at 
effect will be futile. 

How noble an expression may be stamped 
upon an edifice by attention to shadow effect 
is shown in the Palace of the Louvre, and 
in our Capitol at Washington, 

For the most glorious effects turn to the 
temples of the Greeks, but our purpose is 
the application of the same scheme to por- 
traiture, and we mention architecture, 
merely to show that if consideration of 
shadow is there essential to artistic excel- 
lence, how much more so to the delineation 
of the human face. 

Wherever there is a bright light, shadows 
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are of extraordinary prominence and im- 
portance, and this alike in art as in nature. 

Commonly, indeed, shadows are more 
conspicuous than the objects which cast 
them, for while equally large they are darker 
than their darkest parts, since the aspect of 
the objects is modified both by direct and 
reflected lights. Their broad, equable 
spaces, therefore, strongly impress the eye, 
especially as their outlines are defined by 
lines sharper than nature ever uses in de- 
fining objects themselves. 

In a landscape on a clear sunny day, the 
shadows are actually the most conspicuous 
things, next to the strongest lights. In fact, 
it is chiefly by the shadows that we note the 
peculiarities of forms. 

For instance, the roughness of the bark 
of a tree can be seen neither in light nor 
shade, but is defined by the shadows of its 
ridges. Again, in nature, the intensest lights 
and darkest shadows are always sparingly 
employed, invariably in points, and never in 
masses. If the light be in a large mass it is 
subdued, and the shadow, if broad, is feeble, 
the interval between such contrasted light 
and shadow is occupied by middle tints. 

Such is Nature’s method of managing 
light and shade, and the artist can have no 
better model. Masses of diffuse, soft light 
balanced by masses of expanded mild 
shadow, the interval being filled by carefully 
graduated tints, here and there a keen bright 
spot of light set off by an equivalent spot of 
deep shadow. 

Let all photographeis study the works of 
Rembrandt, the Master in Shadow. Do 
not take him at second-hand, but get hold of 
genuine reproductions of his paintings, for 
there has been much misconception in regard 
to his qualities, due to faulty engravings. 
His scope in light and shade is immense. He 
is the great expounder in art of light and 
shadow. 

x 


“Do you quarrel with your neighbor still about 
his dog coming over into your garden?” 

“No; that’s all over now.” 

“Buried the hatchet?” 

“No; buried the dog.” 
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“Just Eighteen.”’ Pictorial Portrait Charles H. Davis 
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The late Frank R. Barrows, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Barrows was Past-President of the P. A. of A., and died on July 29th, of heart failure. 
Age 65 years. 
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Speed plus Brilliancy 


Fast plates and films have their advan- 
tages and none of us would want to go back 
to the slow emulsions of a few years ago; 
at least, not for the making of portraits, 
because speed has become an essential qual- 
ity in modern photography. 

Speed is essential in the film and plate 
of today because, with the aid of the fast 
lens, exposure is so materially reduced that 
sittings can be made without head-rests and 
because the short exposure permits one to 
secure better expression with less danger 
of the subject moving. 

Speed is a great thing so long as you have 
an amount of safety relative to the amount 
of speed. By safety we mean safeguards 
against fog of all kinds. Increased speed 
is nothing more than increased sensitive- 
ness, and increased sensitiveness of an 
emulsion requires greater precautions in 
handling. 

Occasionally, some one complains of a 
lack of brilliancy in results secured with 
fast films or plates. If you are not getting 
all the quality you should get with your 
present methods of working, suppose you 
make a few tests to see if it is not the fault 
of your methods. 

Begin with a test of your dark-room light. 
Load a holder in darkness, draw the slide 
half way and expose for one-half minute 
at three feet from your dark-room light 
and develop in darkness. If your light is 
not safe you will see the veil of fog on 
the half of the film or plate that has been 
exposed. 

A very little fog will give the effect of 
Over-exposure with short development and 
brilliancy will be killed. 

One of the most common causes of flat- 
ness in a negative is diffused light in the 
camera. Lenses were at one time made 
with a deep hood, which kept out a great 
amount of light, acting as a lens shade, but 
the lens makers have seen fit to sacrifice this 
safeguard to make their lenses more com- 
pact. 


A good test which will show the need of 
a lens shade is a line lighting in which it 
is necessary to point the lens almost into 
the light. Not only the lens surfaces but 
the inside of the barrel and the entire in- 
side of the camera is illuminated with rays 
of light that have no part in the making of 
the picture. 

There should be a lens hood or shade to 
cut out all of this light, but in addition it 
is a wise precaution to go over the entire 
inside of the camera with a dead black paint 
or varnish to be sure there are no bright 
spots that will reflect light. 

Another method of cutting out all of the 
light that is not actually required in making 
the picture is to use a black card with a 
rectangular opening of the same proportions 
as the plate that is being used. This can 
be placed in the vignetter in front of the 
lens and adjusted so that all of the light 
will be cut out except that which makes 
the picture. This will eliminate the light 
that strikes the lens from the side, also the 
light that is reflected from the bellows. 

We gave a method of demonstrating the 
effect of outside light reaching the lens, at 
one time, and it is worth repeating, because 
you can see with your own eyes the exact 
effect you get by shading the lens from all 
light except that which is reflected from the 
subject. 

Sit facing the center of a window in such 
a position that you can see the clear sky. 
The part of the casement on which the light 
shines will represent the light in a line light- 
ing portrait. The inside of the window 
casement is in deep shadow. As you look 
into this shadow you will see it is covered 
by a haze. You can’t see detail in it. Hold 
a large card in front of your face so that 
it cuts out the light of the sky—close one 
eye and you will see the detail the lens sees 
when it is properly shaded. What you see 
will be what you will get when you photo- 
graph. 

The negative which shows fog from light 
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on the lens or reflected light in the camera 
will have clean, transparent edges where 
the rabbet of the holder has protected it. 
Fog from an unsafe dark-room light will 
show all over the negative. 

Another cause for a considerable amount 
of the fog that kills negative brilliancy is 
a veil over the lens itself. A day or so of 
damp weather is enough to place a cloudy 
film over the lens that is not protected by 
a lens cap. This will scatter the light suf- 
ficiently to cause a fogged image. It is 
much better to keep a lens covered all of 
the time it is not in use than to have it get 
dirty and have to clean it. 

An appearance of flatness is often due to 
insufhcient development when using very 
rapid plates. Use the developer recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, but as a test 
develop two similar exposures in the same 
tray, one for the length of time that is 
usual and the other, without looking at it, 
for 25 or 50 per cent. longer. The result 
will clearly show whether or not it is pos- 
sible to get a more plucky negative by longer 
development. 

Don’t condemn the material you use until 
you are quite sure that you are using it 
‘properly. And don’t forget that increased 
sensitiveness requires increased precautions 
‘for best results—Photo Poster. 


Motive in Portraiture 


There is certainly a difference in the por- 
traiture of first-class portraitists who use 
the camera, This goes without saying, and 
so painters of portraits are hardly fair to 
their own conviction, who are loth to admit 
that a photographic portrait by an artist, ex- 
presses motive, 

They must grant, at any rate, that the man 
who expresses his individuality in his work 
does something different from the man who 
makes no attempt to do so, for it is really 
what distinguishes the ability of the artist 
from the mere technical worker. 

The ultimate cause of the difference in 
quality of results, lies in the fact that few 
photographie artists feel the prime necessity 
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of definiteness of purpose to express their 
artistic intention, The trouble with photo- 
graphic portraiture is, that the operation 
itself is the “Cynthia of a moment.” The 
thing before the camera is so different from 
a landscape and is not looked upon as a 
composition subject to like laws. 

What principally engages the eye of the 
artist portraitist is not lines and masses of 
light and shade, as elements of pictorial 
effect which he appreciates as assets in a 
landscape, but the initial beauty and grace of 
his subject. He is so possessed with what 
momentarily charms his vision that to get 
this issue alone, he sacrifices too much to 
what his imagination magnifies. He forgets 
in his enthusiasm that inspiration, though an 
important factor in pictorial work, is not the 
only factor. 

He must come to understand that he has 
to tackle with militant and refractory agents, 
which in unguarded moments may throw 
him clean out of the zsthetic arena. 

He dare not let his pure mental impression 
blind him to the truth that he has the relent- 
less glass optic of the camera to contend 
with, besides the contrary nature of the 
sensitive film which may contradict his great 
expectation. He must get a definite knowl- 
edge of conditions and learn how to control 
them to his purpose for expression of his 
intention, 

Only in this way can he bring out in the 
portrait his personality, give utterance to his 
individual motive. Do not depend too much 
upon psychic influence, but get down to hard 
facts of realism controlled by acquired 
technical skill. 

How many a portrait do we see which, 
while attractive, is not convincing, not an 
inevitable thing, not evolved, but manu- 
factured, leaving an impression of incom- 
pleteness which spoils our enjoyment of it, 
because it advertises so plainly that it is not 
intentional, but merely accidental. It does 
not show the motive of the artist. 

* 


We all believe in snowballing until we get hit 
in the neck. 
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Our Legal Department | 


Are You Safe Under Your Eighty 
per cent Insurance Clause Today? 

Several months ago I wrote an article 
explaining the legal effect of the eighty per 
cent clause, so-called, in fire insurance poli- 
cies, the importance of which I stated to be 
the fact that every insurance company doing 
business in this country includes this clause 
in policies both on stock and fixtures and 
buildings, therefore every man who carries 
insurance is subject to it, and inasmuch as 
it could and very often did cut down the 
amount of insurance he could recover after 
a fire, it was important that he know about 
it and obey it. I want now to point out for 
the protection of the readers hereof, how 
conditions brought about by war have 
changed the operation of the eighty per 
cent clause so that many a business man 
who was safe under it before is not safe 
under it now. 

The eighty per cent clause, which is in all 
fire policies in practically these words, is as 
follows: 

This company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss or damage to 
property described herein than the sum 
hereby insured bears to eighty per cent of 
the actual cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen. 

This clause means this: A merchant in- 
sures a stock and fixtures worth $10,000. 
To be safe under the eighty per cent clause 
he must carry $8,000 (eighty per cent) 
insurance on it. If he then has a fire caus- 
ing damage of $4,000 he will collect his 
losses in full, $4,000. But if he only carries 
$4,000 insurance and he has a fire causing 
$4,000, he will collect only $2,000, for $4,000 
insurance is only half of eighty per cent of 
the value of the merchandise. If he carried 
$6,000 insurance, and the fire cost $4,000, 
he would collect $3,375, for $6,000 insur- 
ance is only three-quarters of eighty per 
cent of the value of the merchandise and 
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upon the scene of illumination. 


received a particular scientific training. 


$3,375 is three-quarters of his loss. In other 
gets the same percentage of his 


words, he 
loss in the case | cite as his insurance bears 
to $8,000. 

Insurance men tell me that only about five 
per cent of fires exceed in damage eighty 
per cent of the value of the property, which 
means that if a hundred business men are 
all ignoring the eighty per cent clause, and 
all have fires, ninety-five per cent will collect 
less than the 
because they failed to follow the eighty per 


full amount of their losses 


cent clause. 

Thousands of business men who before 
the war were carrying insurance amounting 
to eighty per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty are not now doing so, because the value 
‘of their property has very greatly increased, 
while they have not increased their 
ance. Therefore, insurance which before 
the war amounted to fully eighty per cent 
of the value of the property may not amount 
to more than fifty per cent or sixty per cent 
of it now. 


insur- 


The subject is so presented as to be fully within the comprehension of those who have not 


135 Illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily the scientific phase of light and shade. 
He directs you how to observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied results. 
Shows you how to study the application of the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object illuminated and the influence of surroundings 


Price, cloth, $3.00, postage 15 cts. 


How that will work to cut down what 
you can collect after a fire, I will show by 
a few illustrations: 

EXAMPLE NO. l 


Value of stock and fixtures four 

years AagO ....40044 0s) $10,000 
Insurance carried in compliance with 

eighty per cent clause. 2a eee 8,000 
Fire occurs with loss’/oi 7). eee 4,000 


Can collect from insurance company 4,000 


Value of same stock and fixtures 


today 24-2005 4 sux 2 oe $12,500 
Insurance still carried |. 3. eee 8,000 
Fire occurs with loss OL .. eee 4,000 


Can collect from insurance company 3,200 

The increase in the value of the stock and 
fixtures has reduced the amount collectible 
S800. Under the changed conditions the 
insurance is $2,000 less than what it should 
be to cover eighty per cent of the value; in 
other words, four-fifths of what it should 
be, and the insurance company therefore 
has to pay only four-fifths of the loss. 


PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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EXAMPLE NO, 2 


Value of store building four years 


a RTs, oe fw k's ts $6,000 
Insurance carried in compliance 

with eighty per cent clause ..... 4,800 
Fire occurs causing damage of .... 3,000 


Can collect from insurance company 3,000 


Value of same store building today $7,500 
Smenrancerstill carried’ ....406..4.. 4,800 
Fire occurs causing damage of .... 3,000 
Can collect from insurance company 2,400 


Here the increase of value, not protected 
by increasing the insurance, has cut down 
the amount collected $600, for the insurance 
carried is now not eighty per cent, but only 
four-fifths of that, therefore the insurance 
company pays four-fifths of the loss. 

In the first illustration the owner of the 
stock and fixtures should have increased his 
insurance to $10,000 to keep pace with the 
increased value of the merchandise insured, 
and in the second illustration he should have 
increased his insurance to $6,000. If this 
were done, each could collect the full 
amount of his loss. 

There are a great many complaints against 
the eighty per cent clause, but an illustra- 
tion will show that it is perfectly fair. Two 
merchants occupy adjoining buildings, each 
with a $10,000 stock and fixtures. Each 
carries $8,000 insurance, which complies 
with the eighty per cent clause. In a year 
each one’s stock doubles in value. One, in 
compliance with the eighty per cent clause, 
takes out $8,000 more insurance. The other 
takes out no more. Each has a fire of the 
same amount. If it weren’t for the eighty 
per cent clause, both merchants would col- 
lect their losses in full from the company, 
though one was paying only half as much 
for his insurance as the other. The eighty 
per cent clause equalizes such conditions, 
and lets a man collect on account of his loss 
the proportion that his insurance bears to 
eighty per cent of the value of his property. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
New York Saint Louis Chicago 
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Scales er Brand 
CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 
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JOHNSON & SONS 
LONDON 
AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


REGARDLESS OF HEAT OR HUMIDITY 


Hammer Plates 


PRODUCE NEGATIVES OF FINEST QUALITY. 


Combining brilliancy in the high lights 
with depth of tone and fullness of de- 
tail in the shadows, they excel in all 
that goes to make a perfect negative. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Secure This Book Today 


The Commercial Photographer, L. G. Rose. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 150 pages. Cloth, $4.00; 
postage, 15 cents. Frank V. Chambers, Pub- 
lisher, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


The papers contained in this volume originally 
appeared in the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY. The 
great demand for extra copies of this journal 
prompted the publisher to issue, in book form for 
the convenience of the reader, and to further ex- 
tend the circulation of a publication to the com- 
mercial photographer. For hitherto but little in 
book shape has been available for reference in 
this most important branch of the professional 
photographer. 

The author is thoroughly competent to give 
valued information from extended experience in 
every department and from personal application 
in many of the various branches included in this 
particular photographic work. And, of a con- 
sequence, the subject is treated in a way which 
shows that the writer appreciates the importance 
of considering all the detail essential to success 
which might be overlooked by one not so 
thoroughly conversant with the topic, 

The subject is discussed under different heads, 
in a clear, concise way, which takes particular 
account of the necessary appliances, apparatus, 
lenses, character of plates, exposure and what- 
ever else is necessary for the production of the 
best work. Then the important feature of illumi- 
nation is considered, and the best manner of 
arranging the subject so as to present the fea- 
tures in a way interpretative of its character, and 
in a manner the most attractive, an important 
consideration sometimes not sufficiently regarded 
by the photographer. 

A perusal of the contents shows at a glance the 
exhaustive way the subject is handled, and the 
direct manner of conveying the information shows 
forcibly that the purpose of the author has been 
to enter particularly into such detail in manipula- 
tion, which the practical worker knows to be of 
essential worth to him in furnishing such means 
which his limited experience demands, when an 
operation is undertaken with which he is not 
familiar. 

We do not know of any other book on this sub- 
ject which covers so much ground or which con- 
veys so much definite information, and the de- 
mand for it will be very extensive, and we pre- 
dict that this first edition will be speedily ex- 
hausted, and, therefore, caution those interested to 
secure copies of “The Commercial Photog- 
rapher” in time, and not be put to straits waiting 
for another issue, 


* 


Always look at your worries through the wrong 
end of an opera glass. Examine your joys with 
a microscope. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 27.2305 enZ. | 
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the essentials. 


to the specialist. 


Grain in Negative Making 


A certain amount of grain will always show 
whatever developer is used for developing a wet 
or dry plate. The slower the development the 
finer the grain. An experimenter wishing for the 
finest grain with wet collodion might try the 
following formule for development: 


WAC SUNEIP “2 SRE CREO near 40 ozs 
vecuceacidia(elacial):  sacecaccen er 2mROZS 
Berrous sulphate (pure). .......%-. 134 ozs. 
OLESOUIGT Ec. ¢ MiG Beccteae SPB irene oeae eanRC I Oz 
or 
NAC tame Betas ratte gis. netenate ae 40 ozs. 
mNceniGeacid. (laciall)) yo. c.s- 0. 180 minims 
Besar shat ce seco 14 OZ. 
Ferrous sulphate (pure) ..... Y Oz. 
MGA OIMe ee ter a eros oie overs oe base OZ. 


Fix in 5 per cent. potassium cyanide of 33 per 
cent. strength. 

Intensification can be carried out by re-develop- 
ment. Take the above developer and add a small 
quantity of 10 per cent. silver nitrate solution 
and flow over, or 


WEINER 0 «state one oR Nee eC ec 10 ozs 
OMT TACHA Cte seclayers, coaate-c 3 2 a\saiers Seat ote 40 ers. 
eel GR ACIG Meee ehaaisle) aes vas: axe stare vac 20 grs. 


Before use add a small quantity of 10 per cent. 
silver solution. 

The German method of producing almost grain- 
less results is evidently a modification of the 
albumen or collodio-albumen process. The proc- 
ess gives almost a grainless result, is very slow 
and very delicate. An outline of the process is 
as follows: The whites of several eggs are well 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
Pah The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

: It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
I The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work, 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


85 Illustrations 


Profusely 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


beaten to a froth and after standing for twelve 
hours are filtered, an addition is then made of 


bromide and iodide of potassium and again 
filtered. The glass to be coated is placed on a 
level stand and then coated with this mixture 
and dried. Sensitizing is carried out in a silver 
bath. After sensitizing the plates are well washed 
in distilled water to remove free silver nitrate, 
and can then be dried by heat and are ready for 
exposure, 

Formula for albumen-iodized solution: 

Potassiuny dodide fegmpene eee a oe 15 gers. 


Potassium@ebgomiid cae eee 4 gers 
lodine: flakesidg. Serene te ee on 4 ers 
Sensitizing bath: 

Distilledawateraeaeceeeer ere ee eee 10 ozs. 
Nitrate “Obese igen  ar eee 1 oz. 


Glacial jacetiGeacidifeess yin ee 3) Ghee, 
Developer: Saturated solution of gallic acid 


to which has been added a few drops of 5 per 
cent. solution of silver nitrate. When developer 
gets cloudy take fresh developer; development is 
very slow. Fix in 10 per cent. hypo solution.— 


The British Journal of Photography. 
* 


Small Boy—*Papa, will lend me 
knife?” 

Papa—‘Lend you my knife. 
since I bought you a new one. 
done with it? Lost it?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve got it yet.” 

“Then why don’t you use it?” 

“You said I must take care of it, and I want 
to take up some tacks.” 


you your 


It isn’t a week 
What have you 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 


day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 


in modern studios; easy payments; 


earn while learning. 


E.BRUNEL- COLLEGE 


of PAOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 peeeeeDrl, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11-2... July; 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
B28 ne Leprily 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Slee eae Ulve 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Special \ August, 1912 .. 


peace \ June, 


{ Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 
{ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


1913 ..4 Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 
Write for list Number Six 
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‘Verify Before Pronouncing Judgment 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” but then the pound of cure is not always 
conveniently taken at one dose. That is more of 
a therapeutic bolus than a prophylactic pill. 

One should never experiment blindly, nor wildly 
follow advice; nor should one think his business 
on a safe basis because ostrich-like he sticks his 
head in the sand, and hides from view the prog- 
ress all about him. That is, he should intelli- 
gently read everything in the photographic pub- 
lications ; and start by doubting the truth of what 
they tell him until he has personally verified it, 
but neither has he the right to positively deny 
the assertions. How many good things have 
been laughed to scorn by the self complacent 
photographer whose favorite note of condemna- 
tion is rot. He is not to be deceived by the 
alleged great worth of these novelties. In 
vain is he assured that success would be certain, 
coupled with his experience, should he but under- 
take some new venture. 

Like Dr. Johnson, who never read a book till 
it had been out a year and had passed the critics’ 
ordeal, he is very conservative and wants to wait 
till it is an assured fact, but then somebody else 
has pre-empted the field and he has to play second 
fiddle or take up the trombone. 

Every day demonstrates the fact that discoveries 
of great value are ignored. The worthless novel- 
ties, which are constantly springing up, distort 
the view of the real worth of many a good thing, 
and the good with the bad is apt to be consigned, 
in our disgust of our lack of discrimination, to 
the limbo of neglect until somebody re-discovers it. 


ci 


To be able to describe an article accurately and 
in words both correct and varied is an asset in 
salesmanship. Read over this list carefully, then 
erase these words from your vocabulary. 

Cheap—A word that sounds just like that which 
the name implies. ‘Inexpensive’ or “splendid 
value” sounds much better. 

Lovely—W orked overtime. Use such words as 
“appealing,” “attractive” or “graceful.” 

One of our best sellers—Is a trade slogan long 


out of date. Better to say “very popular,” “much 
wanted,” etc. 

Swell—Wouldn’t it be better to use such 
phrases as ‘“‘that’s distinctive,” “clever” or “very 


becoming ?” 

Nifty—Say “dainty,” “smart” or “desirable.” 

Something for you?—Its use is a bad habit. 
Say “Good morning, have you been waited on?” 

r “What may I show you?” 

Place several alarm clocks in your window, 
with the dials facing the window glass. Display 
merchandise throughout the window, taking care 
it does not obscure a clear view of the clocks. 
Letter a small window card ‘‘Timely Suggestions.” 


K 


The scion of the family had acted so badly 
that punishment of some sort was necessary. 

“Ernest,” commanded his mother, “find a switch 
and bring it to me.” 

Shortly afterward the bright young man re- 
turned. 

“T couldn’t find a switch, mamma,” he reported, 
“but here’s a stone that you can throw at me.” 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


Made specially for portrait enlarging—which 
means that it will reproduce the quality of the 
ideal portrait negative. 

It has ample speed, the long scale of grada- 
tion which especially suits the portrait negative, 
and yields carbon-brown tones of distinctive 
richness with the ordinary re-development 


Process. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irts. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good all-round man, also a retoucher 
and printer. Send samples and name salary in 
the first letter. W.R.Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


WANTED—A first-class retoucher; steady position; 
lady preferred; 8 hours a day; not open Sundays. 
Buckley Studio, Binghamton N. Y. 


WANTED—One or two good retouchers—-man or 

woman. Position permanent to right party. 
Address Towles Studio, 1520 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


HeLp WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘ 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO Buy—Studio equipped, in business 

section of Washington, D. C.; state lowest price 
and best terms in first letter. Box 929, BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—First-class portrait studio in town of 

6,000; doing good business the year around; schools 
and college near, also large amateur trade. Owner 
obliged to go South on account of ill health. Ad- 
dress Lebanon Art Studio, Lebanon, N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SaLE—8x10 Packard Focal Plain Shutter for 

Century View Camera; 8x10 Eastman Developing 
Tank; 5%-inch focus lens, B. & L. Protar Series V; 
good as new. All for $50. Address Box 930, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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Distance and Angle of View 


We are all familiar with the apparent distortion 
of objects situated at the margin of the photo- 
graph made with a lens of some angular stretch. 
The foreground appears disproportioned to the 
rest of the view when the subject is looked at 
from a distance greater than the focal length of 
the lens used to take the view. The lens is 
blamed, though the perspective is geometrically 
true: 

There are photographers who do not appreciate 
that the angle of view is governed by the pro- 
portionate length of the plate and focus of lens. 
Many are surprised that a wide-angle lens does 
not show more sweep of country on a plate which 
is perhaps shorter even than the focal length of 
the lens used. 

The successful photographer does not confine 
his practice to the use of only one lens, but prefers 
to have at command a battery, which he tries on 
the same size plate as more or less of the subject 
is wanted, and as the distance permits. 
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Character of Surface and Color of Bromide Prints 


In order to be successful from the artistic 
point of view and enhance the value of his 
work, the photographer should study the 
color of the print, and its surface, and a 
thorough knowledge of the exact effect ob- 
tained with any special brand, grade or sur- 
face of paper, is most important. It is well 
known that bromide paper by all the lead- 
ing makers may be obtained in a variety of 
grades, surfaces and speeds, each of which 
may be regarded as a determining factor in 
the appearance of the finished print. Count- 
ing up the grades listed by one firm alone, 
we find nearly twenty, each distinct in one 
of these characteristics. It should be realized 
by photographers that this seeming multi- 
plicity is not done merely with a view to 
pleasing the ultra-fastidious worker, but 
rather with a view to making each paper fill 
a need. 
with a photographer, we were told that he 


Some time ago, in conversation 


used only one grade of bromide, and it gave 
as good results as he wanted. That may 
have been so, but our friend was placing his 
work under a real limitation, Photographers 
should understand that the range of bromide 
papers now upon the market represents a 
valuable means of producing, not only dis- 
tinctive work, but also of obtaining the 


highest artistic effects from negatives. Of 
course, many workers are fully alive to the 
advantages that accrue from a judicious 
choice of paper, and the bearing that its base 
and color may have, but the specimens ex- 
hibited by many professional photographers 
show a great lack of discrimination in this 
respect. 

Nearly all the bromide papers issued by 
the leading makers may be obtained either 
coated on a white or cream base and in many 
different surfaces, ranging from glossy, by 
various stages and degrees of surface, to 
“very rough” or “canvas.” It is not by any 
means an easy task to select the right grade 
of paper for the work in hand. Many 
photographers, we think, err on the side of 
too smooth a surface for small prints, and 
It is 
not easy to see how much a rough-surfaced 


too rough a grain for enlargements. 


paper will break up the definition, and we 
should advise a series of experiments with a 
good negative, making three or four prints 
upon paper of different texture having a 
vhite base, and a similar set upon a cream 
In regard to the choice of 
the surface, it is not always wise to follow 
the generally accepted rule of using a smooth 


or similar base, 


surface for small prints, and a very rough 
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for large head studies, or enlargements. 
Some time ago we saw a number of sketch 
portraits upon a rough surface bromide 
paper, in which the idea of a pencil or char- 
coal sketch, was admirably carried out. 
Paper having a very dull matt surface is 
frequently disappointing; the prints, when 
dry, seem to lose their richness, the shadows 
their depth, and the high-lights tend to be 
dull. If a paper having a matt surface but 
with a very slight sheen is chosen, it will be 
found to have considerably more depth, tone 
and quality. The semi matt, or “velvet” 
grades, of course, give very good results in 
this respect, but are apt to prove unpleasing 
to those of a refined artistic taste. 

So far we have spoken only of the color 
of the print, as influenced by the paper base. 
Some of the newer slow bromide papers, 
designed to give prints of a warm black 
color, are productive of very beautiful 
effects, especially when coated upon a cream 
base, which imparts a peculiar richness. 
Here again prints upon very smooth paper 
fail to please. They lose the lustre that they 
apparently have in the washing water, and 
appear dull and wanting in quality. The 
best results from these papers are upon 
rough grades. 

We now come to consider the color of the 
“print. Few photographers are aware of 
what we might call in this connection color 
suggestiveness, and much may be done in 
this respect, coupled with the selection of a 
paper of a suitable grade and surface to en- 
hance the artistic value of the result, and an 
occasional print in another (and _ suitable) 
color, brightens an otherwise rather mo- 
notonous collection of black and white or 
sepia-toned photographs. There are cases 
when a picture produced in the predomi- 
nating color of the subject makes an instant 
appeal. Let us take, for instance, an “at 
home” portrait of a feminine sitter in her 
garden. A good deal may be done to suggest 
air, space, light, and the color of the sur- 
roundings, if the print is toned to an agree- 
able green or stained by one of the well- 
known methods. One of the strongest ob- 
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jections against toned bromide prints among 
photographers owes its existence to the fact 
either that the wrong kind of prints are 
toned, or that the colors are too intense. An 
instance of this may be given. Some time 
ago we were shown a so-called firelight 
study, in which the effect of the firelight was 
hindered rather than aided, through the 
sitter being rendered far too red in tone; in 
fact, a most unnatural and ridiculous effect 
was produced. It will be noticed that the 
prints which tone the best are those of a far 
greater vigor than would be commendable 
for ordinary black and white work—a fact 
which should be borne in mind when select- 
ing a paper to be color-toned. If too flat a 
print is toned the features of the sitter will 
be of too intense a color, while if a more 
vigorous print is treated the result will be 
only a slight tint, which is quite unobjection- 
able and in harmony with the general scheme. 
Keeping this fact in mind it will be found 
that many portrait studies look well in either 
red, green or blue. Though not generally re- 
garded as important, panchromatic plates 
tend to give better results when color toning 
is contemplated, especially in landscape work, 
when the gradations of color, rendered in 
the final print as correct masses of tone, will, 
if carefully toned to a good green, produce 
a result only equalled by color photography. 

One great fact should be kept in mind. 
The introduction of color into black and 
white bromide prints should be kept as a 
reserve force. It is a mistake to treat all 
and sundry subjects in this way, and this 
practice tends to defeat its own object, i. e., 
that of emphasizing the value of a particular 
subject and lifting it out of the common- 
place. Enough has been said to show that by 
a careful study of the surface and color of 
his printing paper the photographer can 
control and express the desired effect and his 
own individuality to a greater extent than 
is generally believed—The British Journal 
of Photography. 

x 


Man is a great deal like a fish. You know 
the fish would never get in very serious trouble 
if it kept its mouth shut. 
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Are You Reliable? 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


Of course, you'll answer that you are. 
No one believes he isn’t reliable! 

But, are you? 

Probably you think of being a “reliable 
photographer” as one who promises pic- 
tures by ten minutes past next Tues- 
day and delivers them at that hour. And 
undoubtedly such is an exhibition of reli- 
ability. 

But genuine reliability means more than 
keeping a promise to a customer. 

The man who is reliable to the customer 
may have all that the customer can give 
him, and still not make much of a profit, 
if he isn’t reliable to himself. 

I know a photographer who invariably 
makes two negatives of every pose and 
every lighting. He calls it “foresight.” To 
my mind, it’s a feeling of unreliability—he 
can’t trust his own judgment of exposure. 
To be sure, he almost invariably produces 
a set of almost perfect negatives, but to do 
it he expends twice the amount of plates 
and almost twice the time he should. By 
such an amount, then, he decreases his 
profits, because he isn’t good enough for 
him to rely on! 

A photographer of the opposite type, who 
“sees what he wants and gets what he sees” 
in the camera, and who never wastes a 
plate, and whose deliveries are always on 
time, is playing through the nose for help, 
for the one and only reason that he is not 
reliable in what he promises those who 
work for him. He promises Jim a day off 
on Thursday and when Thursday comes 
he doesn’t show up and Jim has to stay on 
the job or close the shop. Jim chooses to 
give up his picnic with the wife and kiddies 
rather than close the door on Thursday. 
When the boss comes down the next day 
he says he’s sorry, but he wanted to play 
golf, and forgot about Jim and the picnic. 

That makes Jim just love the boss! 

He promises Jim a raise on Christmas 
and gives him half what he promised—next 


June. Jim gets peeved and goes to a rival. 
The boss tells the receptionist lady she can 
have two weeks’ vacation in August with 
pay, and after she has bought her ticket 
changes his plans and says she’ll have to 
wait until September. The lady goes any- 
way—and gets another job. Consequently, 
this boss is forever hiring and firing, and, 
of course, not getting what he pays for, 
because he can’t break a new force in in a 
month or so. He is unreliable in what he 
says—and it costs him money. 

B’Jones is unreliable financially. He is 
a man of honor in everything he does— 
lives up to his bargains, performs as he 
promises and has a host of friends, but 
he is forever and always a little behind. 
If he borrows, he has to be called up and 
notified and threatened, by the bank. If 
he asks a loan of a friend and promises 
to pay it next Saturday, he forgets to state 
which next Saturday he means, and it is 
likely to be several Saturdays off, and only 
to arrive then when the friend camps on 
his doorstep. Of course, people soon find 
that out and it’s getting harder and harder 
for B’Jones to get accommodated. 

Smith, on the other hand, is so financially 
reliable he leans over backwards. He pays 
everything when it is due and discounts 
all his bills, but Smith never bought any- 
thing for his shop unless he had the money 
for it in hand, and he would turn away a 
customer rather than ask a stock house for 
credit. Smith is a fool—he is too reliable 
to be a good business man, and by just that 
token is not reliable in the true sense of 
the word. 

Robinson is artistic, moody, impression- 
istic, fanciful, temperamental. Today he 
takes a woman and makes a poem of a 
picture out of her—tomorrow he turns out 
a portrait of the same girl all angles and 
harsh lights and “feeling,” but not beauty. 
He lacks artistic reliability—he doesn’t do 
work. His customers either 


“even” are 
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delighted or swearing mad! Of course, he 
always makes new sittings for the swear- 
ers, but there are a lot of people in the 
world who don’t want to resit, who would 
rather do without or go somewhere else. 
Robinson indulges his temperament (which 
means he indulges his lack of self-control) 
at the expense of his patron’s time and 
money, and as that is genuine unreliability, 
his business suffers. 

The commonest of all exhibitions of un- 
reliability is the failure to keep a promise 
of time of delivery. No good business 
man does it if he can help it—sometimes, 
for one reason or another beyond our con- 
trol, we have to be late. 

The unreliable person makes a late de- 
livery and says nothing, but hopes for the 
best. The reliable photographer calls up 
or writes a letter to his to-be-disappointed 
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customer and tells °em why he is going to 
be late and expresses regret. The customer 
may be peeved at not getting what was 
promised when it was promised, but she 
can’t have the feeling that it was because 
of forgetfulness, or over-promising, or un- 
reliability. 

I suppose there are a lot of other kinds 
of unreliability, too, besides these—I suffer 
from unreliability of the brain very often, 
when I want to be extra bright and find 
myself extra stupid! But I have set down 
enough varieties for you who read to in- 
auire of yourself whether any of these caps 
might fit you. Oh, just for the moment, 
of course! Well, old chap, I really didn’t 
think any of them would fit you, you know, 
but maybe you have a neighbor or a work- 
man or someone who could put one on and 
have it fit! 


How to Make More Money 


“CHIPPENDALE”’ 


Ahah! I thought this title would make 
you sit up and take notice! 

The long green, or what it will provide, 
is what we are all after, and all suggestions 
on how to acquire it are at least read, if 
not adopted. 

After the Christmas rush, we usually sit 
down and figure up how we have made out 
during the year, 

And it sometimes happens that, though 
our figures show we have done an increased 
business, we have not a corresponding profit 
to show for it. 

Then what? 

We begin to scratch our head and wonder 
where that profit has gone to—and we start 
our analysis as follows: 


Increase in cost of production, due to 
raise in price of material, rent or help hire; 

Inefficiency or waste; 

Selling plan too expensive. 

Now, when we find that the cost of pro- 
duction has increased, we must plan to lower 
this cost without degrading quality. 

In our particular business, we do not find 


much on the score of increased cost of ma- 
terial, so we can eliminate that, and inves- 
tigate the problem of rent and help. 

In some instances, an unfeeling landlord 
has boosted the rent beyond all reason, and 
unless we can get him to reconsider, we 
will be compelled to move. It sometimes 
happens that the landlord feels that he is 
justified in raising the rent, because the sec- 
tion has become more exclusive or is more 
frequented by people of greater purchasing 
power, and in such cases our salvation may 
be in doing a higher class of work at a 
higher price. 

On the question of help expense, it rarely 
happens that the employee is overpaid; 
more often he is underpaid, and has lost 
a good amount of his ambition and snap 
through his inability to obtain what he is 
actually worth. The careless or inefficient 
employee usually gives himself away in 
short order, and is gotten rid of promptly. 

When the profits fall short, in nine cases 
out of ten, the cause is too little business 
or too high cost of production. 
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Charles H. Davis 


Home Portrait 
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If the times have been hard, you may 
expect to find your volume of business de- 
creased, but you should not expect to find 
what you have done turned out without a 
legitimate ratio of profit. 

So that, in our business analysis, if we 
find that we have done the normal, or an 
increased, amount of business at a decreased 
profit, we must look closely to our cost of 
production for the remedy. And in the 
photographic game the increase in the cost 
of production can usually be traced to care- 
lessness and waste. 

If you have been spending the most of 
your time under the skylight, or in your 
business office, look you closely to what 
has been going on in your dark-rooms and 
finishing department. 

Theoretically, there should be 144 good 
prints from every gross of paper—every 
100 mounts should support 100 prints. So 
many ounces of metol and so many pounds 
of soda should do a definite amount of 
work. Practically, however, this percent- 
age falls considerably below the 100 mark, 
due to human fallibility. How many sheets 
of paper that you don’t know anything 
about go into the waste box through care- 
less handling? How much time does your 
retoucher spend gossiping with the printer, 
when both should be working? How about 
mounts being stored where dampness or 
dust can destroy enough to take off all the 
profit? 

How many solutions are made up in ex- 
cess of the quantity needed, and dumped 
down the waste pipe at the end of the day? 

How many—but why continue? The 
idea is to look closely about you—to look 
closely into the handling of all that goes 
into your finished product. Your profits 
may have vanished before your very unsee- 
ing eyes. And again you may, after care- 
ful investigation, find splendid economy in 
the handling of material, and high eff- 
ciency in your employees. Then, perchance, 
antiquated or inadequate equipment may be 
proving the cause of your undoing. Warped 
printing frames, or ones with a hinge shy, 
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that require fussing with each time they are 
used. If you are paying for the water you 
use, an inefficient or antiquated method of 
washing plates and prints may be running 
up your water bill unduly—or your washer 
may be tearing or rust-staining the prints. 

And lastly, do not forget to investigate 
yourself—has your own efficiency kept up? 
Are you giving your business the best that 
is in you? The secret of successful busi- 
ness depends not alone on producing good 
goods, but upon producing them in the most 
economical manner as well. The success- 
ful man is the man who keeps one eye on 
quality, and the other on the methods em- 
ployed to produce it. For the increased 
preast, analyze every portion of your busi- 
ness, not failing to include yourself in the 
scrutiny. 

* 


Says an agricultural editor: ‘‘Pumpkins are 
said to be very fattening for hogs, but we never 
tried them ourselves.” 


aN 
i 
es 


Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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Blue Eyes 


It is not going too far to venture that 
face is extremely rare. 


perfect beauty of 
The photographer, perhaps more than most 
others who appreciate the beauty of the 
human countenance, has opportunity to note 
the deviations when the subject before him 
For each 
face must, perforce, be subjected to a 
species of critical analysis, and his particular 
task is to avoid emphasizing and deflection 
from the artistic norm. 

In the first place, his attention must be 
directed to a decision as to which side of the 
face presents the better aspect. In this ex- 
amination the chief difficulty is encountered 
with the eyes, not only for the part they 
essentially play in the expression, but also 
from the danger contributed by their 
peculiar color. The color of the eyes is 
located in the iris, a sort of diaphragm 
situated at a little distance behind the con- 
vex transparent corner. Blue eyes are the 
most frequent variety encountered, and un- 
fortunately for photographic portraiture this 
color is refractory in registering its proper 
value. Blue-grey, and blue-violet eyes, are 
frequently the accompaniment of a beautti- 
ful facial presentation. Particular care 1s, 
therefore, needed to get their color value, if 
the proper expression is to be chronicled. 

If the illumination of the face is brilliant, 
the eye of the blue category invariably is 
falsified by being reproduced of too light a 
value, and though a feature, most charming 
in the model, is far from being so in the 
reproduction. 

Now, let us suggest some way to over- 
come this hindrance to getting the desired 
fine effect. We all know how it is possible 
by our photography to make an over brilliant 
white take on a grey tinge by mere suppres- 
sion of the light which falls upon it. The 
same practice may be followed in treating 
blue eyes. 


comes under artistic scrutiny. 


Turn the glorious orbs away from the 
dominant light, and if we keep also in mind 
the general law of optics, that the angle of 
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reflection of light is equal to the angle of 
its incidence, we know that the further the 
direction in which the central rays deviate 
from an imaginary line drawn between the 
camera lens and the eyes, the closer do blue 
eyes approach the tonal character possessed 
by eyes of a darker color which register 
cruer. 

That is to say, at any position of the head 
which is turned away from the light, it 
suffices if we arrange so as to have the eyes 
of the model cast down a little, to produce 
sufficient shadow on them to have them ap- 
pear as when one looks directly at the 
originals. 

You may aver, true, but does not such a 
procedure sometimes interfere with the get- 
ting, at the same time, the side of the face 
which is more desirable. We have to admit 
that a good many subjects compose better 
turned toward the light, but if you place the 
subject so that the body shall be turned away 
from the operator and the head brought 
around to an imaginary spectator in that 
direction, and the eyes still further around 
in the same direction, you cannot fail to note 
that even decidedly blue eyes come out in 
better value. 

A careful study of the illumination 
adapted to eyes of the blue category will be 
of value to the photographer in securing the 
best expression which is communicated to 
the countenance by these organs. 


Drying Negatives 

' The direction generally given for drying 
negatives spontaneous drying. Un- 
doubtedly this procedure is the best possible 
for the health of the plates. A spontan- 
eously dried plate under ordinary conditions 
will present a more uniform density than 
when subjected to rapid drying. 

Rapid drying is apt to produce spots or 
areas of varying densities with other defects, 
while more or less intensification usually 
This might be an advantage, how- 


is 


results. 
ever, if the plate were thin. 

3ut during hot weather spontaneous dry- 
ing is attended with many risks, especially if 
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the atmosphere is moist, the negative is liable 
to present irregularities, from tardiness of 
some parts of the film to dry along with the 
rest. These parts, doubtless, are somewhat 
thicker than others and the evaporation does 
not proceed uniformly with the rest of the 
film. 

Then there is the risk of frill and pucker 
or reticulation of the film or appearance of 
bubbles of air from the swelled gelatine. 
During hot weather spontaneous drying is, 
therefore, not to be recommended, but rather 
some method of quickly and uniformly dry- 
ing the film. 

Alcohol (wood spirit ) was formerly much 
used. The plate was placed in strong spirits 
which drew out the water from the gelatine 
and in a measure hardened it so that it might 
be gently dried over a flame. Chrome alum 
and other hardeners of gelatine were also 
recommended, but all these methods have 
given place to one which does the operation 
more easily and effectually. 

Formaldehyde is applied directly to the 
film, by which it is hardened to the degree 
of admitting of exposure to strong heat 
without injury to the negative. 

The following plan will be found to give 
the best results. Do not make the solution 
_of formaldehyde stronger than one drachm 
to twenty ounces of water. 

Immediately after completion of develop- 
ment rinse off the negative under the tap 
(otherwise on application of the formalde- 
hyde there will be produced a stain) and 
place it in the formaldehyde bath; rock the 
plate for a couple of minutes and then with- 
out washing place in the hypo; when fixed 
place again in the bath of formaldehyde, 
then give the usual washing necessary to 
free the film from hypo. 

When washed, the negative may be held 
over a strong red heat or placed exposed to 
strong sunshine. The drying is effected in 
a few minutes and the film looks as clean 


and perfect as possible. 
x 
“Are they wearing the skirts full this season?” 


“Well, you couldn’t get a great deal more into 
the ones I’ve seen the women wearing.” 
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Helping Your Help 


Some photographers seem to have the 
feeling that their employees have no claim 
on them save for what they get in their pay 
envelopes. Such a photographer reasons 
that if he puts the right sum in the pay en- 
velope every Saturday night and makes no 
deductions for illness or for a little odd 
time off now and then, he is doing all any 
employee can ask. 

It is natural enough for the photographer 
to think that it is up to his employees to 
make good, that they cannot expect the boss 
to supply them with qualities they lack. 
Photographers, some photographers, are too 
much inclined to take their help as it is 
without considering the possibilities of im- 
proving them and making them worth more. 

The photographer who stops with being 
merely a boss to those people who are work- 
ing for him, telling them what he wants 
them to do and jumping on them when they 
fail to do it or when they do it wrong, that 
photographer is going to find that his men 
will stop with being merely hired men. He 
will not have help that will want to help him. 
He will have employees that are interested 
only in getting their pay. They will never 
look for chances to help build up the busi- 
ness or to improve the studio. 

You may hire an operator who is experi- 
enced, but for all that he needs help from 
you in his work in your studio. Don’t take 
on men or women for any part of your work 
and then stop with merely telling them their 
jobs. Follow up their work and seek to im- 
prove them in it. Show that you are 
interested in seeing them develop greater 
ability. Let them understand that if they 
make themselves worth more, you are will- 
ing to pay more. A good many employees 
stand still or go down hill just because they 
think there is no chance of their getting any 
better pay where they are. They do not 
realize that there is no limit save as they fix 
that limit by limiting their own efforts. 

If you have the reputation of taking on 
help and expecting everything from them 
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while doing nothing to help them increase 
their efficiency, you will find that the best 
class of helpers do not want to work for you. 
They want to work where they can gain in 
efficiency. On the other hand, if you have 
the reputation for being anxious to see your 
employees get ahead on their own account, 
you will find the ambitious and energetic 
kind of people will give you the first chance 
at their services. 

Personal interest in your employees will 
help to produce a personal interest in your 
It will keep help with you longer. 
You realize that every time you make a 
change in help, there is some expense to the 
change. The new employee may be as good 
as the old, but there will be an interim when 
Patrons 
like to do business with those they know and 
may not be ready to order work from a 
stranger. The old employee may take some 
patrons with him to another studio. The 
new man will not know your patrons’ faces 


business. 


you will not give as good service. 


nor their idiosyncrasies. Everything is in 
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favor of keeping the employee you have as 
long as he is satisfactory. 
Helping your help counts for you from 


every angle. It makes them more interested. 


It enables them to sell more goods. It re- 
tains them when competitors seek their ser- 
vices. It makes the force contented. Help- 


ing your help helps you more than it helps 
them and counts more for you than for 


anyone else. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COCLCEGE 


of PAOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free u-e of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn £ 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


_ THE BOOK YOU NEED 
«,..__ The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


the essentials. 


85 Illustrations 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful! outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind, 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 


The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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| sired volume. 


WHATEVER YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ABILITY 


—its fullest expression in your negatives is only 
possible when you command a fast exposure-light 
of adjustable volume. 


| at any moment, instantaneous (oth second) exposure light of any de- 
One negative will prove it. 


GET A BOX TODAY FROM YOUR DEALER 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Packing Negatives for Shipment 


R. W. PEIRCE 


Frequently photographs to be used in 
making half-tone illustrations are made by 
photographers who make very good nega- 
but who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the 


tives, 
suitable for 

The prints they 
important detail 
shown in the negative—this adds to the ex- 
pense of the retouching in order to produce 
desired result. 


making of prints 
photo-engraving purposes. 
lack 


furnish sometimes 


If there is any doubt about 
the print being suitable, it would be advisable 
to forward the negative to the photo-en- 
graver. When ordering negatives that you 
intend shipping, it would be well to instruct 
your photographer to use cut films to pre- 
vent the risk of breakage in transit. 

If you must ship glass, you can, by the 
observance of a few simple precautions, in- 
sure a greater degree of safety. 

Always make a single compact unit of the 


glass. Do not place any kind of packing 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


between the negatives, because packing that 


will give pressure at any point is lable to 
cause breakage instead of preventing it. 


Between the negatives lay a single sheet of 
paper or a clean blotter cut exactly to the 
size of the glass. 

Place underneath and on top of the nega- 
tives a perfectly flat 1% inch board cut to the 
exact size of the negatives. Wrap very 
tightly with strong paper and tie firmly, or 
use gummed paper tape. If you use twine, 
see that the knots are at the edges, so that 


they cannot press on the flat side of the 
package. This hard block can be packed in 


any wooden. container with packing to keep 
it in position and should carry safely. 

The negatives, tightly wrapped to prevent 
shifting, are placed between double face 
corrugated board, an opening being cut in 
each sheet exactly the size of the negative 
block. These sheets are then cut to the exact 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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size of the wooden box. Several loose sheets 
are placed in the top and bottom to form a 
cushion all around the glass. The container 
should be made of 7<-inch board to be free 
from the danger of other packages crushing 
during transit. 

All packages should be labeled “glass” or 
“fragile” to insure care in transit and caution 
in opening.—Etchings. 


Give Your Customers What 
They Want 


It does not conform with sound business 
principles to force upon your customers 
something they do not want, and in many 
cases fail to appreciate. 

Of course it is different in different places. 
You can afford to be more artistic in New 
York, or Philadelphia, than in some pro- 
vincial town. Every one must size up the 
community he works in, size up the wants 
of the particular part of his community he 
appeals to, and then go artistically as far as 
he can afford to go with his particular class 
of clients. That seems to be the secret of 
success. 

I have seen men who did an excellent 
business with the middle class population, 
suddenly get ambitious to become society 
portrayers and open fashionable studios on 
the main thoroughfare, and although they 
continued to do excellent work, in nine 
cases out of ten, they lost all their hard 
earned savings within a year or two and 
finally had to shut up shop and return to the 
quarter from which they originally started. 
It would have, in these instances, been 
wiser to let art wait. Our abilities are all 
limited and before making a change we 
should examine ourselves most carefully 
whether we possess the faculties of making 
the change. 

Don’t bother too much about art. Photog- 
raphy stands on its own legs and can get 
along well without it. Why insist on giving 
the public something they do not want. 
Everybody else avoids it. I don’t under- 
stand why the photographer should set him- 
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Prices 
Right 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E ah O iL — Genuine and Pure. 
G Tayi C IN aa arc le Masai Re 
AMIDOL —"wasuee™ 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


High speed and wide latitude of 
exposure enable 


ammer Plates 


to cope successfully with all con- 
ditions of light, temperature and 
humidity. Their long established 
record proves their worth. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


FC AAVMERDRY PLATE COS 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Key to the Situation 


IS IN USING THE 


CENTRAL PLATES 


Rich in silver and giving those beautiful 
gradations desired in the negative 


Quality — Speed — Uniformity — Economy 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


The Home of 


Standardized Plates ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of “CENTRAL POINTERS.” 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION, 


self up as an instructor of public taste. He 
should be a man of taste, just like the manu- 
facturer of furniture or wall paper. A dis- 
play of good taste, no doubt, has an educa- 
tional influence. But surely that is not the 
object of portrait photography. 

And so I would say to you if the artistic 
instinct is so strong in you that you would 
like to do something out of the ordinary, do 
it in your leisure hours, you will have much 
pleasure out of it, I can assure you, and 
sooner or later there may be after all an 
opening for the display and appreciations of 
these fancies, but if you want to succeed in 
your business give the public what they 
want. 


Character is made by 
many actions and may 


be lost by a single one. 


AUGUST 23d to 28th. 


Photography of Color 

The implication is necessarily involved in 
the pronouncement that photography is the 
process for reproduction of color in mono- 
chrome; all natural objects having color, but 
the idiosyncrasies of photography necessitate 
a method of accommodation so that the rela- 
tivity of tone of various colors may be 
correctly interpreted. 

If the sensitive film gave a correct report, 
the photographer would not need recourse to 
indirect means for expression, but we know 
how heterochromatic the plate is, how per- 
verse in altering the scale of tonal values, 
and so the photographer must take into 
account not only the initial color of the 
thing itself, but also the character of the 
extra light which the object reflects in ad- 
dition to this inherent constitutional reflected 
light which stamps its particular visual color. 

In the autochrome 
photography mistakes in rendition of color 
are often made, due to the neglect of a con- 
sideration of this extra reflected light, be- 


color scheme of 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER?” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


cause, unfortunately, this has a predominant 
photographic influence over the essential 
color. The result is often unsatisfactory, 
not from any fault of the process, but from 
this peculiarity of color conditions in Nature. 

The eye is in a great measure insensible 
to the effect of extra radiation, and the 
painter is better equipped to give the true 
tonal values than the photographer, just 
on account of this peculiarity of vision. 
He appreciates the visual contrasts of 
colored things, which is impossible for 
the sensitive film to present without recourse 
to chemical and mechanical means. Of 
course, you divine we mean that he calls to 
his aid orthochromatic appliances and screen 
filters to give the orthodox rendition of 
visual contrasts of color. 

It, however, requires considerable educa- 
tion to know what kind of absorbent medium 
is demanded to impress upon the plate the 
visual contrasts of color. A red rose upon 
a green ground gives a pleasing visual color 
contrast. The ordinary plate, as you well 
know, would not give any contrast, or only 
a very imperfect contrast by contrivance in 
exposure and development. 

The photographer hails the offer of the 
ortho plate and the absorbent screen in ex- 
pectation of getting the contrast, but he 
sometimes counts without his host when he 
depresses or exalts one or the other color 
actions. 

He finds that he must study the character 
of the ray filter so as to adapt it to the end 
desired, or he may distort in the photograph 
the contrast in color relation. 


What a pity it is that 
a man can’t dispose of 
his experience for as 


much as it costs him. 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 

DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 
ier 4 oz. 1 lb. 
$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y., 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENTARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—_WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 


No. O—*%, oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, 27 2:05 eR. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


r+ opting a Our Bargain 
Lee ye Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Plates for Summer Work 


With the advent of bright light and high tem- 
perature, trouble often arises in studio portraiture 
through a loss of brilliancy in the negatives, more 
particularly when direct sunlight falls upon the 
elass of the studio during a portion of the day. 
If we add to this a high temperature during 
development it is difficult to avoid flat results. 
The evil may be mitigated by using screens or 
backgrounds to stop out all unwanted light be- 
tween the lens and the sitter, and also by the 
use of ice to cool the developer to a normal tem- 
perature. In addition to this, it is an excellent 
plan to adopt a rather slower brand of plate 
while such conditions prevail. Most manufac- 
turers now give a wide choice of speeds, and not 
only speeds but quality of emulsion, some being 
much less liable to veiling from the causes we 
have indicated than others. It must not be for- 
gotten that certain developers are more affected 
by temperature than others, those containing hy- 
droquinone notably so, while with pyro the effect 
is less but still appreciable—The British Journai 
of Photography. 


A Bid for Fashion 


Fashion is often the substitute for taste. Some- 
times fashion is the exponent of taste. It is quite 
possibile for costume to be elegant and withal 
fashionable, and so an artist, painter or photog- 
rapher may be great and at the same time noticed 
and patronized by what is called the select world. 

Reynolds was quite in fashion with his time, 
and no one even now disputes his claim to great- 
ness, though the costume of his day seems to us 
outlandish, but such instances are not invariable. 

The constant craving of fashion is for some- 
thing novel, something strange, and of a truth 
some of the styles of my lady’s garb must try 
the artistic temper; nevertheless, good portraiture 
is in evidence, despite such impediments to the 
exercise of taste. 

Nothing brings a photographer more in repute 
than the current report of the notables that he 
has something new in his art. 


K 


Acquire the habit of remembering names as 
well as faces. To be able to call a man by name 
makes a good impression on him and helps to 
secure his confidence, 

Do promptly the task that should have im- 
mediate attention, particularly if it be an uwun- 
pleasant one. 

Adopt a program for each day’s work, which 
you have carefully thought out beforehand and to 
which you adhere as rigidly as possible. 

Forget failures as soon as they have occurred. 
When you lose a case go after the next one im- 
mediately. 

Be regular in eating and sleeping, in recreation 
and in your business. Natural laws operate with 
regularity and precision, so should men, 

Take rebuffs cheerfully. The man who is ill- 
tempered and discourteous is usually nonplussed 
by gentlemanly self-control and may feel he has 
placed himself under obligation to you to such an 
extent that he will make amends if you give him 
another chance. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Zubick’s Studio, Butte, Mont., was damaged by 
fire on July 30th. Loss, $6,000. 

The Van Dyke Studio has consolidated with the 
Williams Studio, Evansville, Ind. 


John Poundstone has just announced the open- 
ing of his new studio in Benton Harbor, Mich. 


W. H. Duke, of Little Rock, Ark. has pur- 


chased the studio of F. W. Ech, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
B. Benton Baker, formerly of Orange, Mass., 
recently purchased the studio of J. M. Bullock 


estate, Northfield, Vt. 


C. F. Steffins, of Bloomfield, Nebr., has pur- 
chased the Stockton Studio, Norfolk, Nebr., and 
will take possession September lst. 


W. H. Thorp, Douglas, Wyo., has purchased 
the studio formerly owned and operated by W. D. 
Jamieson and has taken possession. 


B. Frank Saylor, oldest photographer of Lan- 
caster, Pa., died at his home of infirmities of old 
age on August 10th. Mr. Saylor was 82 years old 
and is survived by two sons. 


Ernest L. Teeple, pioneer photographer of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., died on August 4th at his home. 
Mr. Teeple was 55 years of age and is survived 
by his widow, two sons and one daughter. 

x 
Antagonistic Properties of the Differ- 


ent Regions of the Solar Spectrum 


Comptes Rendus reports the experiments of Le 
30n which confirm the theory long held of the 
annulling or destructive agency of one region of 
the spectrum over the other. That the ultra red 
rays destroy phosphorescence, while rays of the 
visible spectrum produce it, was first shown by 
Secquerel about 1857. 

When a screen of zinc sulphide is used to re- 
ceive sunlight which has passed.through a solu- 
tion of quinine sulphate, no phosphorescence is 
observed, but if a vessel of copper sulphate is put 
in front of the quinine tank, there is, at once, the 
phosphorescent glow. 

Le Bon’s explanation is, the quinine transmits 
all the rays which annul phosphorescence and only 
a minimum of the producing rays, while the 
copper solution absorbs nearly all the annulling 
rays in red and ultra red, while transmitting the 
blue, which is favorable to phosphorescence. 

This group of waves is not absorbed by the 
second solution and hence reaching the zine screen 
produces the effect. 


OWERS PHOTO BE. 


Don’t bulld or remodel! your 
studio without elise ps for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 


stalled photographer's Sky-light ever 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


(|| at 0 |] 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraitur 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


e 


=) (=) 


gas OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good all-round man, also a retoucher 
and printer. Send samples and name salary in 
the first letter. W.R.Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


HELP WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excelient 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Well equipped Studio, Portrait and 

Amateur trade, doing a fine business, Centrally 
located. Good reasons for selling. Address, H. E. 
Yury, 133 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


For SALE—First-class portrait studio in town of 

6,000; doing good business the year around; schools 
‘and college near, also large amateur trade. Owner 
obliged to go South on account of ill health. Ad- 
dress Lebanon Art Studio, Lebanon, N. H. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—By man now in full charge of 

first-class studio. Experienced in every depart- 
ment. Address, Photographer, 223 Summer Street, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


PosiTIon WANTED—All-around dark-room man, 

who can retouch and operate, wishes permanent 
position; young man; willing worker. Address, Box 
931, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 
Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 

303, Morristown, N. J. 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


arn 35 #l00<Weel 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Seen 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


—— 


Canada, $2.50. 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVII, No. 683 


Wednesday, September 8, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Interpretative Value of Shadow 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his dis- 
courses to young painters (but before we 
forget it, we want to advise the art photog- 
rapher to read these discourses which are 
most illuminating), in the one we want to 
here refer you particularly to, Reynolds 
fixes the blame for neglect or want of appre- 
ciation of the value of the shadows in a 
picture to the artist himself, because he, the 
artist, shows by this neglect that he has not 
properly interpreted the shadows in_ his 
work. 

He says directly and to the point, “If the 
shadows are depicted as transparent and 
luminous as they always are in nature, they 
will be rightly understood by those who 
view the picture.” 

There is a certain style of photographic 
portraiture which once prevailed, but which 
we are pleased to say does not so frequently 
nowadays present itself, a subject for our 
criticism, a kind of affected way of handling 
shadow which from some perversity of taste 
received the name of the “Rembrandt” ; in- 
spired by perversity, we say, because it 
really is diametrically opposed to the method 
pursued by this great painter. 

Shadow lighting by photography may be 
made to exhibit some fine effects, but not 


after the manner of the so miscalled Rem- 
brandt style. In the genuine Rembrandt, 
the light creeps, so to say, around the face 
instead of falling upon it broadside. In fact, 
such portraits are a study of shadow for 
shadow’s sake, and so shadow predominates, 
and more attention must be paid to it than 
to mere beauty of line, as in most of the 
other methods of lighting. 

In proportion as the artist divests himself 
of the resources he usually calls in play for 
effect with light and shade, and applies him- 
self to working out a special problem, he 
must concentrate all his efforts to make it 
consonant with nature, when she undertakes 
to give us the unusual. So it is not wise to 
attempt what may be beyond our power to 
effect, and we suppose the conviction of 
this limitation, on the part of the photog- 
rapher to correctly imitate Rembrandt, led 
to the desuetude of the style. 

Effect, not of the singular kind, but 
nevertheless pleasing effect, 1s more liable to 
follow in the wake of the method of illu- 
mination which gives rich gradation of 
shadow, preferably to excessive contrast of 
light and shade, leaving such to the masters. 

The pseudo-Rembrandt is a method easier 
of accomplishment than gradation lighting, 
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where the light is managed so as to fall upon 
the model. The management of the illu- 
mination to get rich soft gradation and 
luminous shadow demands care and exercise 
of taste and judgment. 

The picture must be good in all its parts 
and beauty of line composition is an artistic 
asset. The old painters regarded color as of 
more essential value when associated with 
deep shadow, but modern taste inclines more 
to soft diffusion, and is not so particular 
about color and range of light and shade. 


The photographic artist in our opinion 
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will not deviate far from nature if he en- 
deavors after truthfulness, by giving purity 
and delicacy of gradation as worthy quali- 
ties in his work. 

When a _ photograph does make dis- 
tinction between the delicacy of flesh texture 
and the filminess of drapery, makes skin 
look like skin, fur look like fur, shows, that 
the human eye is not all of one tone, and ex- 
presses by a rich gradation of light and 
shade character and individuality in the 
portrait, why not call such a photograph 
“ANE 


Toned Fromides 


H. L 


From a personal consideration, the orig- 
inal tone or color of the image of a bromide 
print is far more pleasing to my taste than 
when it is toned to brown, yes, even to sepia. 
A rich black-and-white monochrome picture 
seems to give more suggestion of the color 
gradation of nature. This impression may, 
to be sure, be the result of education in the 
study of engraving, but withal, anyone of 
taste must appreciate good luminous blacks 
and soft whites in a picture, and ought to, 
moreover, be able to see the work of de- 
terioration frequently exhibited when a 
_ good bromide is subjected to toning, for 
merely getting a change of color. 

I can appraise a good brown and rich 
sepia, but such are exceptions, and my pur- 
pose here is to suggest the means of getting 
the tones good, if they are preferred to 
black and white. I am sure no one likes 
dirty brown and indescribable vellow, and 
would prefer uniformity in the tone, and 
not put up with spots caused by refusal of 
the print to tone at certain parts ; the lighter 
parts of the picture, for instance. 

The generally employed agent for the pre- 
liminary bleaching of the print is a solution 
of potassium ferricyanide and potassium 
bromide, and I will first consider it. Ordi- 
narily, if care is used and the solution is in 
excess of ferricyanide over the bromide, 
and there is surety that the print has been 
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thoroughly freed of hypo and well washed, 
there is little chance of encountering stain, 
but the print has to go through another 
ordeal and here it may meet with a mishap. 
The tone is communicated by use of potas- 
sium sulphide or ammonium sulphide; the 
latter salt to be preferred, besides it costs 
less. You must have surety of the condi- 
tion of this sulphide bath. It must invari- 
ably be a fresh solution, and it must be 
called to work only upon prints which have 
been properly developed, not on forced up 
under-timed exposures. 

The sulphide solution is prone to decom- 
position and if used in this state it will cre- 
ate havoc with the best print. If you have 
the least doubt of its integrity cast it out 
and make a fresh solution. You can test 
it to determine whether it is proper to use. 
Drop a few drops of an old fixing bath in 
the suspected sample, and if you get a dark 
brown precipitate it is all right for use. 
Plain hypo solution will not do. The hypo 
should have some traces of silver in it to 
make the combination in the precipitate of 
silver sulphide and only a used fixing bath 
has this. 

Mercury is always looked at askance and 
doubtingly by the photographer, but I think 
has been frequently unfairly attacked, and 
that the fault lies in manipulation more than 
inherent perversity of the agent. I men- 
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tion mercury because [| tried toning (not 
for myself) some bromides with it; that 


is, used it as the bleaching agent. I found 
it gave a pleasant looking sepia. I called 


it a rich brown, but I was informed it was 
the sepia. 

A solution is made as follows: 

Water 16 ounces 


Ammonium Chloride ...... 10 grains 
BiercuricsChioride .....5.. 10 grains 
Be CAL p oc «vhs! 5 Hi 10 grains 


Dissolve in order given. Let stand and 
filter the clear portion. Be sure the print 
is free from hypo. Bleach out the image 
and then wash and place in a bath of com- 
mon salt (any strength), and, after five 
minutes, wash thoroughly. The bleached 
print is next placed in 

Hypo 4 ounces 

Water 20 ounces 

Strong Ammonia ........ 'Y% ounce 
Tone to the desired depth, then thoroughly 


Wash again in running water. 
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Good Advertising 


Every photographer who wishes to do all 
the business he can do, and that includes 
everyone who is in business for profit, would 
advertise photography if he felt sure his 
advertising would yield him a profit. 

We think good advertising will yield a 
profit, if the photographer who advertises 
is capable of producing work that is satis- 
factory to the class of people who read his 
advertising, 

The photographer who does not adver- 
tise is, as a rule, afraid that he can’t write 
the kind of advertising that will bring busi- 
ness, or that his business is too small to 
Warrant advertising. If his business is 
small, advertising will make it larger, pro- 
vided, of course, that he has enough terri- 
tory to draw from. 

If there is a newspaper in his town and 
it has a fair circulation—people read it and 
merchants who are successful advertise in 
it—he can be fairly sure he can also adver- 
tise with success. 

The subject is now boiled down to the 
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advertisement itself and how it should be 
written. Completeness should be the goal 
in every advertising message addressed to 
the public. 

There should be three and possibly four 
elements in a good advertisement : 

1. The creation of a desire for the thing 
you have to sell. 

2. The establishment of confidence in 
the honesty and reliability of the seller. 

3. A statement of where the goods may 
be had. 

4+. The price of the goods that are to be 
sold. 

You may not care to mention price, and 
we wouldn’t say it was always necessary in 
photographic advertising, but it may bring 
more business in some cases than if price 
is left out. 

Analysis of advertisement readers has 
shown that when price is not disclosed, the 
reader often concludes that it is omitted 
because it is too high. 

In writing an advertisement for photo- 
graphs, be sure that it is complete. For 
example: 


few months make adecided 

change in a child, children 
grow that fast—but photo- 
graphs of the children never 
grow up. 


Good photographs as low as 
$8.00 per dozen 


The Smith Studio 


210 Main Street 


Advertisements of this kind are not hard 
to write because the argument is a logical 
one. When you want to interest mother 
in photographs of the children, just turn 
over in your mind the arguments that are 
most likely to appeal to her. Don’t tell her 
how good a photographer you are and don’t 
intimate that some other photographer is 
not so good. Tell her why she should have 
the children photographed. 
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[T'S not long until that boy 
or girl graduates. There 
must be a photographic rec- 
ord of the occasion. 
Special inexpensive styles 


for exchange with 
classmates. 


The Smith Studio 


210 Main Street 


People have photographs made for a 
thousand different reasons and once you 
know those reasons, you have the material 
for your advertising. But don’t try to use 
all the arguments in one advertisement. Use 
them one at a time and keep at it. 

The influence of advertising 1s cumula- 
tive. Your first argument may induce one 
person to have photographs made, while it 
may take three or four or even a dozen 
good arguments to bring another person to 
your studio, 

Still another person may read your ad- 
vertising continually and never be directly 
influenced to have a photograph made. But 
if some other influence is brought to bear— 
if mother or wife or friends insist upon 
having a portrait, that person will instinc- 
tively come to you because of your adver- 
tising. 

Suppose you have advertised something 
like this: 


FOR that little remem- 

racenb — your photo- 
graph in an attractive gift 
case. Let us show them 
to you. 


The Smith Studio 


210 Main Street 


The advertisement attracts but the reader 


has no immediate use for a gift. But the 
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suggestion sticks in his mind. Weeks later 
that person may ask to see the photographic 
gift cases you have advertised. Gifts are 
being made every day and more of them 
should be photographs. 

Whatever advertising you may do, forget 
that you have competition. Never make 
comparisons, never use superlatives. Peg 
along at your own business and your own 
advertising, and never attempt to attract 
attention to another by stating that your 
work is better. 

Advertise truthfully, consistently and 
keep it up. Use as few words as you can 
to tell your story and put as much white 
space around your text as is necessary to 
attract attention. 

You must attract attention to an adver- 
tisement before you can expect it to be read. 
You must make it easily read, so the type 
must be plain and of reasonable size. And 
the fewer words you use, the stronger they 
are, provided they tell what you wish to 
say, Clearly. 

It is a good plan to set aside a definite 
appropriation to cover a year’s advertising. 
Make that a selling expense and use it to 
increase your business. Some people think 
it takes nerve to advertise, but it doesn’t. 
It takes foresight and confidence. 

It’s like farming. You spend a lot of 
money for seed and for working up the 
soil and making it fertile, and you get a 
good crop. It pays. But if you had bought 
poor seed or only a little of it or if you 
had not worked the soil thoroughly, fearing 
the crop would not be good, naturally it 
wouldn’t be good. 

Possibly we have said too much about 
this subject. We are not selling advertis- 
ing. But we are interested in seeing every 
photographer’s business grow and we be- 
lieve advertising will bring results—Photo 
Poster. 

* 


Diner: “What on earth is this broth made 
from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chicken-broth!” 

Waiter: “Well, sir, it’s chicken-broth in its 
infancy. It’s made out of the water the eggs were 
boiled in.’—London Tit-Bits. 
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The Milwaukee Convention 


Did you ever attend a convention that: 


you did not have a cause for some kick? 
Did you ever attend a convention that no 
cause for a kick was coming and that every 
moment of your time was taken up with the 
good things shown you? The non-kick con- 
vention was at “Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
August 23d to 28th, and, for a wonder, 
when the convention was opened, every 
picture was hung, every booth was in order 
and the whole affair was in order from start 
to finish. It was as near perfect as it was 
possible for man to plan. 

While waiting on the stenotype report of 
the meetings, we print a little of the news in 
advance, but really those who missed attend- 
ing were money out of pocket. Just 
imagine one demonstrator holding his audi- 
ence from four o’clock until nearly eight, 
and then they were so interested that they 
did not wish him to stop! This is a fact. 
And so it was throughout the entire affair. 
The only objection to be offered was that 
there was too much to do and too much to 
see, but the place was a big one and nobody 
was crowded. 

The attendance from Treasurer Diehl’s 
list was 1,378 photographers and manu- 
facturers, 311 ladies and visitors, or a total 
of 1,689. This number is probably larger 
than the famous Rochester convention. 

The Trophy Cup for the Amalgamated 
Associations was won by the Missouri Val- 
ley Association. 

SALON HONORS WERE AWARDED TO 

Frank Scott Clark, Detroit. 

Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis. 

T. Kajrwara, St. Louis. 

Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City, Mo. 

Richard T. Dooner, Philadelphia. 

Pasquale Cullotta, Baltimore, Md. 

Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C. 

Lejaren a’Hiller, New York. 

Howard D. Beach, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Francis J. Sipprell, Buffalo, N. Y. 


R. T. Wilber, Springfield, Mass., 
hand boosting Sane Mass., 
next convention place. 

The Commercial photographers formed 
an organization with Chas. D. Kaufmann, of 
Chicago, as chairman. At a session of the 
P. A. of A. they were recognized as a sec- 


tion and now form a part of the national 
body. 


was on 
for the 


The officers-elect for 1921 are 


President, Howard D. Buffalo, 
Ney. 
First Vice-President, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Second Vice-President, A. H. 


Sewickley, Pa. 


Beach, 


G. L. Hostetler, 


Diehl, 


Third Vice-President, Clara Louise Hagin,. 
Chicago. 
Rochester, 


Treasurer, Clarence Stearns, 


Minn, 


The annual dues were increased to ten 
dollars. 

The next place of meeting was left to the 
selection of the incoming board. 

Much praise is due H. F. Hoefle, of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and Will Arm- 
strong, of ‘C. L. Lewis’ Studio, Toledo, Ohio, 
for the erection and planning of the Model 


Studio. Every little detail in a perfect and 
actual working form was shown—dark- 
room, printing room, camera room, chil- 


dren’s camera room, and the most complete 
reception room imaginable. It was a 
mighty busy place. In fact, a whole con- 
vention in itself. 

The winners of the “hidden slogan” 
Mrs. Scholl, South Bend, Ind. 
Dalziel Green, Fairfield, Iowa. 
H. L. Ryder, Rockford, III. 

(AS the. three withers sent in) thee correct 
answer, the $100 was divided. The complete 
slogan is “Your friends can purchase every- 
thing you may give them, but not your 
photograph.” 

Every exhibitor of an artificial lighting 
device had the opportunity of showing his 
product on the stage and having it used by 
those demonstrating. Nobody had the 
chance to say which was “best,” as all had 
an equal opportunity. 

Here’s a hint that will be of profit to you, 
the conventions and the manufacturers. 
When you attend a convention, bring along 
your orders and give them to your dealer or 
if he is not there, hand it to the manu- 
facturer for your dealer. It encourages the 
attendance of the manufacturer and booms 
his business, and materially helps his sales— 
helping sales reduces the expense account. 
There was not a single discontented manu- 
facturer on the floor. Each one doing from 


are 
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three to four times the business they 
anticipated. So, “say it with orders’ in 
future. 


Around the manufacturers’ hall were the 
following slogans: 

Memories Fade—Photographs Stay. 

Yearly—On Your Birthday—Be Photo- 
graphed, 

Better Than a Letter—Your Photograph. 

There’s a Photographer in Your Town. 

Between Friends—a Photograph. 

For Friendship’s Sake—a Photograph. 

Send Your Love and a Photograph. 

Every Year—On Your Birthday—Be 
Photographed. 

Photographs—The Super-Gift. 

Memory Insurance—Your Photograph. 

Always a Suitable Gift—Your Photo- 
graph. 

Write—And Send Your Photograph. 

For Every Occasion—Your Photograph. 

Photographs—The Universal Language. 

Be Photographed. 

Photographs—The 
Every Occasion. 

A Photograph Is Yourself On Paper. 
They offer quite a few ideas for advertising. 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y., displayed 
a general line of studio equipment and port- 
folios of Cyko prints, etc. The attendants 
were: 10D: Field,,.W. B:MussensiGnas: 
H, Anthony, Paul True, Frank N. Leache, 
Dr. A. B. Hitchins, Guy Cubley, Ralph A. 
Stafford, Al. Hansen, J. L. Condon, G. W. 
Drury, C. E. King, H. Walter and Jens Ries. 

Abel's Photographic Weekly was repre- 
sented by Chas. L. Abel. This was Charley’s 
first appearance since the war and he is now 
a lieutenant-colonel in the reserves. 

Barston Co., Cincinnati, O., photo papers. 
Geo, Barnum in charge. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., had a display of raw 
optical glass and showed it in its various 
stages—it was a rather novel exhibit. The 
lenses shown were taken care of by Ed. A. 
Taylor and W. T. Jane. 

Louis], Beitz; (Stapleton, se lenn 
represented the Tablet and Ticket Company, 
Chicago, gummed labels, stickers, etc. H. 
Gunther, New York, printed tape for 
photographers, 

Sophus Berendson, Inc., New York, had 
a line of frames shown by H. Kk. Burdette. 

Blum’s Photo Art Shop, of Chicago, was 
represented by Ed. Blum, Jr., Jewel S. 
Jewell and C. H. Devenny. 

Boyce Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Har- 


Suitable Gift for 
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vey, Ill., represented by C. M. Boyce and 
H. L. Stone. Mr. Boyce expected to show 
a new machine for developing portrait and 
roll film by which, in less than 25 minutes, 
the film is developed, fixed, washed and 
dried, and ready for printing. The film is 
simply fed into the machine and the rest of 
the work is automatic. 

3ULLETIN OF PHoTOGRAPHY, Philadel- 
phia, was represented by the editor, Frank 
V. Chambers, and Mrs. Beecroft. Rose’s 
new book, ““The Commercial Photographer,” 
was shown for the first time and nine per 
cent of the attending photographers became 
buyers of the book. A coincidence regard- 
ing the book and the BULLETIN oF PHoToG- 
RAPHY is that both made their initial bows 
at a National Convention. The BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY at the Dayton convention 
thirteen years ago. 

Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, showed a 
new enlarging lantern and a film printer. 
Geo. W. Mackness in charge. 

Butler-Sanker Co., Cleveland, O., showed 
the Butler lamp. .Mrs. J. B. Sanker and 
Ey Ly Butlersm-charee: 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
represented by Wm. H. Holmquist, Presi- 
dent, and M. M. Frey, Wm. J. Parker and 
Fred Lochman. 

The Camera, the monthly magazine for 
photographers, Philadelphia, was repre- 
sented by the publisher, F. V. Chambers. 

Henry Carling, St. Paul, Minn., showed 
oil paintings for the trade. 

Central Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
represented by W. A. Griesedeck and Her- 
bert Corning. 

Chilcote Company, photo mountings, 
Cleveland, Ohio, were represented by A. A. 
Chilcote, Barney R. Paschal, George Sharp 
and F. L. Wright. 

Colegrove Bros., Inc., Buftalos9N. 3 Ye 
showed the Murray prints and photo finish- 
ing work. Moore in charge. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 
showed the line of Collins mounts, in ad- 
dition the Collins Advertising Service dis- 
played many advertising features that are 
personal to the photographer. These are 
so interesting that permission has been 
granted us and we will publish them in one 
of the early issues of the BULLETIN OF 
PHotocraPpHy. <A signed portrait of 
Charles L. Lewis was distributed by J. K. 
Harriman, M. A. T. Gillbee, James J. Hood, 
H. H, Scofield; F. W.. Corneliiss) iis 
Foster and H. Born. The Gillbee reflecto- 
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scope was shown at the Collins booth for 
the first time. This will be an interesting 
thing for photographers and we will have a 
special description of it at an early date. 

“Mama’’ Cramer attended her first con- 
vention since the one at Atlanta and held 
quite a reception at the booth of the G. 
Cramer Dry Plate Company, of St. Louis. 
She was assisted by G. A. Cramer, Joseph 
Dorella, Jack Detrich and Sam Bowring. 

Crusey Print Washer was shown in 
operation by Talmage-O’ Brien, Indianapolis, 
Ind., with D. W. Talmage and Elmer Crusey 
in charge. 

Defender Photo Supply Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., distributed a portfolio of 
Argo prints and displayed the Defender 
products. E. J. Connor, L. Sibeneck and 
K. C. Catchpole in charge. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
per, N. Y., had a line of the Eastman 
products on display, including the Folmer 
& Schwing studio goods and the new pro- 
jecting printer. Those in attendance were: 
Frank S. Noble, W. G. woe Cy ees. 
mo. Jones, A. H. Paul, ae Hutchinson, 
oe. M. Fell, C. W. ees Dr. C. E, Ken- 
neth Mees, Paul Favour, C. E. Snow, A. J. 
Newton, Joe. DiNunzio, W. DePierces aa 
Gunderson, H. F. Hoefle, C. H. Ruffner, 
Chas. Howard, C. F. Becker, L. V. Tournier, 
=. L. Andrews, D. Goff, D. F. Stamp, S. A. 
Anderson, R. W. Barbeau, W. H. Sheets, 
N. P. Richardson, A. H. Dunn, Alexander 
Arnold, E. J. Winiker, E. A. Howland, 
=, B. Campbell, F. B. Hickok, C. C. Den- 
ton, H. B. Wills, E. F. Washburn, W. F. 
Baker, Ae tich. Al. Larrimer, EK. c Mil- 
Seo, k. J. Kallert, A: C. Brace. - 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, 
of New York, had a display of Goerz lenses 
in care of Chester F. Stiles. 

Gross Photo Supply Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, showed the new line of Gross Mount- 
ings. Oliver Gross, C. H. Kirshner, S. E. 
Butler and Charley Leland were the sales 
force. 

Gundlach- Manhattan Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., showed a line of home-portrait 
outfits and the Turner-Reich lenses. Henry 
Turner and Paul W. Shanz were the repre- 
sentatives. 

Tom Hadaway,, New York City, showed 
the Panchroma arc lamps in the new models. 

Halldorson Company, Chicago, had a 
complete line of Halldorson electric and 
flash lamps, washers, etc. P. J. and T. E. 
Halldorson in charge. 
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Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
showed portfolios of Haloid prints on the 
various Haloid products. A handsome paper 
cutter was the souvenir. J. R. Wilson, Ed. 
Yauch,. Fred Godfrey, C. H» Daws; Or-C. 
Busch and J. B. Probst in charge. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
were represented by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Salzgeber, Clint Shafer, C. O. Towles, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Taylor, Nate Corning, Geo. 
M. Eppert and M. E. Norton. 

Ed. Hough, Chicago, specializes in tint 
border enlargements. A complete line was 


demonstrated by Ed. Hough and Paul 
Fleming. 
Hyatt’s: SupphanGon (Stee outs eon 


showed the Conkling masks and sundries. 
Louis Eisleben, Will Fisher and I. C. Cox. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Blankenberg showed 
a line of frames for L. M. Johnson, of 
Chicago. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, showed a 
new model of the Johnson Ventlite. The 
demonstrators were James J. Johnson, Mrs. 
Cadieux, H. H. Vinson and C. O. Anderson. 
Ruler souvenirs were handed out. 

P. H. Kantro, old negatives and films, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kimball-Mathews Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
photo mounts, represented by E. N. Lodge, 
J. M. McFadden and J. M. Hammond. 

The Klix, a combined motion picture 
camera and projector, was also shown. 

Knaf & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn., showed 
a line of art prints and finishing for the 


trade. ‘Jos. Knaffl and B. T. Curtis in 
charge. 
Fred M. Lawrence Co., hand carved 


frames, Chicago. Maurice Cahn in charge. 
Lefkow-King Co., Chicago, frames. 
W. M. King in charge. 


H. I. MacIntyre, South Bend, Ind., was 


on hand with a new automatic printing 
machine. 
Medick-Barrows Co., photo mountings, 


Columbus, O., represented by F. C. Medick, 
ie HH. Barrows,.G Oe Collins: 5. Ba rox! 
C. W. Howard, N. L. Bulkley and H. A. 
Stair. 

Michigan Photo Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mrs. Henshaw, manager, showed the 
new Packard shutter and the enlarging 
shutter. 

Milwaukee Photo Materials Co. kept ¢ open 
house during the convention. Visitors to 
the booth were entertained by John B., 
Bangs, Walter T. Witterstetter, Wm. Wolff, 
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JOHNSONS 


Scales lg] Brand 
CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


A MIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


From your Dealer. 


High speed and wide latitude of 
exposure enable 


ammer Plates 


to cope successfully with all con- 
ditions of light, temperature and 
humidity. Their long established 
record proves their worth. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MT HAMMERDRYPLATE CO'>) 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A. Romang, Wm. Larsen, Peter Henne, 
A. Bollow and Miss L. Weissenborn, 

Mueller Bros., Chicago, frames. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland. A. G. 
Summerell and Wm. R. Mott in charge. 

National Carbon Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland. Repre- 
sentatives W. L. Brandel, L. J. Buckley, 
R. C. Varns and G. E Park. 

B. Newman, of the Newco Products Co., 
New York, demonstrated the Newco flash 
powder. 

Norman-Willets Co., Chicago, showed 
a new 3% x 4% Reflex camera and an 
ingenious printing machine for films. J. E. 
Norman and E. F. Willets distributed 
handsome blotter souvenirs. 

Northern Photo Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Sundries shown by Peter 
Hauenstein, Chas. C. Kastenholz, Art Lin- 
der and Harry Miles. 

O. H. Peck Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
were represented by H. W. Kixmoeller, Carl 
Wunderlich, Ed. Anderson and Tony Fer- 
guson, 

Photographic Appliance Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., with James E. Reedy, 
G. M. Dye, Fred Kamman, H. H. Freeman 
and Miss McLeod in charge, showed the 
complete line of Pa-Ko appliances—washers, 
dryers and automatic printers. Pocket 
screw drivers were distributed. 

Photographers’ Portrait Service, Chicago, 
showed photo finishing for the trade and en- 
largements. Benj. W. Porter and James W. 
Pirofalo, in charge. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., showed 
the new Presto background carriers, studio 
mirrors and printing machines. Sol S., 
Leon and Joseph K. Loeb in charge. 

Prosch Mfg. Co., New York, Jos. Brie 
loff, President, showed the line of Prosch 
flash bags, lamps and flash powder. Two 
new things were shown: the Brieloff Uni- 
versal Studio Lamp and a hand electric flash 
lamp. 

Rand Visible Control and Filing System 
was demonstrated by H. H. West Co., Mil- 
waukee. This was the system used in 
registering every member at the convention. 

C. R. Reeves, Indianapolis, Ind., showed 
the Super Whitelight, a new portable light, 


‘which is carried in a case 4 x 12 x 18 inches 


and weighs only eight pounds. From 250 
to 1,500 candle power is its capacity. 

Henry Reimer’s Photo Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, assisted by L. Austin, O. H. Baartz, 
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R. Wilde and A. W. 
visiting photographers. 

Simplex Photo Specialty Co., of 
York, with E. 
new Peerless (single belt) and _ Ideal 
(double belt) Print Driers, also the Simplex 
Print Washer. 

James H. Smith 
with James H., Jay A. 
charge, demonstrated 
products. 

The Speedex Photo Printer was demon- 


Ruck, entertained the 


New 


& Sons Co., Chicago, 
and H. M. Smith in 
the various Victor 


strated at the Peck’s booth by Albert K. 
Gulhaug, the inventor. 
Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somer- 


ville, Mass., photo finishing and frames. 
Philip P. Smith and M. Low, representa- 
tives. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., Chicago, showed a 
large line of studio accessories and sundries. 
H. C. Sievers, Elmer Cain, Theo. Johnson, 
mam: Oswald) H.-R: Hoffman, A. G. 
Mickels, C. B. Woidt, Fred Thoma, T. H. 
Delano, E. L. Papeneau, Walter Campbell, 
W. M. McNerney and E. R. Tyson in 
charge. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, photo 
mountings, were represented by J. A. Came- 
eeepc. ocoulz, M.S. Sholl, H.H. Dunn 
and W. L. Harris. 

mA. iwittrand W. |. 
sented the Bridges Mfg. Co., 
ings, Rochester, N. Y. 

weet. Wagenhorst &~ Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Warren Products Co., New York, with 
Seer, Fillvand 2. Ts. Shafiron in charge, 
distributed samples of W arren Metol and 
other products. 

Western Photo Sirah Co., Chicago, 
demonstrated the Eversure Shutter Control, 
a simple little device that may be attached 
to a plate camera, which opens the shutter 
with a single bulb pressure and the shutter 
is automatically closed the moment the plate 
holder is inserted. It can be operated on 
any type of air valve shutter. S. A. Marks 
in charge. 

F. W. Wolf Co., 


mountings. G. P. 


Graham repre- 
Photo Mount- 


arc lamps, 


Cleveland, Ohio, photo 

Bard, representative. 
Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, 

N. Y., among the many Wollensak lenses, 


showed the new Verito lens. Magin, M. C. 
Williamson and S. L. Gates in charge. 
Zimmerman Bros., of St. Paul, Minn., 


were represented by C. H. Wells (pop), 
PF. A. Danneker and K. E. Johnson. 


A. Schmicking, show ed the. 


Learn ‘Photography 


Aag 


LOUIS J. BEITZ, Manufacturers’ 


Agent 
Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 
73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 27. Vours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ED HOUGH 


Specialist in 


Tint Border 


Enlargements 


for the trade. 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


68 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Did you see our display at the 
Milwaukee Convention ? 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Ear 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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The Coming New England Convention 


Photographers’ Association of New England will hold its Twenty-second 
Annual Convention in the Auditorium, at Springfield, Mass., 
September 27th to 30th, 1920, Inclusive. 


Picture Exhibit to be Entirely Complimentary, and the Association 
Will Present All Exhibitors With a Certificate. 


The question has been asked me, “Why 
should a photographer from a small town 
attend conventions?” 

Now, being from a small town myself, I 
believe I am in a better position to answer 
this than most of you who attend conven- 
tions, for, in looking over our membership 
list of last year, I note that the majority of 
the photographers who attended were from 
the larger towns and cities. In the first 
place, let us see what you will find at the 
convention if you attend. There are four 
main features at all the conventions held by 
the photographers’ 
country : 

The Picture Exhibit. 7 

The Demonstrations and Lectures. 

The Exhibits of the Manufacturers and 
Dealers. 


associations in this 


The Social and Entertainment Features. 

In the picture exhibits we find work by the 
best men and women in our profession, and 
you are given an opportunity to study these 
pictures, either alone or with your friends, 
and have a chance to see by comparison 
which you think are superior, either from 
a selling point or from an artistic point of 
view, 

In attending the lectures you are given 
an opportunity of having explained to you 
by men of experience and ability such sub- 
jects as advertising, taking and filing or- 
ders, keeping your books and many other 
valuable things as applied to the running 
of a studio. The demonstrations are con- 
ducted by men who have achieved success 
along certain lines, and they are there to 
illustrate to you how they do it. 

In the exhibits of the different manufac- 
turers and dealers you will find each with 


everything new and up-to-date in their line, 
and you also find those in attendance ready 
and willing to explain all the new things 
to you, whether or not you wish to pur- 
chase. You will also find that the manu- 
facturers have with them their demonstra- 
tors, who are there for the purpose of 
helping you out of any trouble you may be 
having with goods of their manufacture. 

In the social and entertainment side of 
the convention you are given an opportu- 
nity of meeting personally the men and 
women who are interested in photography 
and who are doing the same work that you 
ate: 

I cannot see how it is possible for any- 
one who is interested in photography, or 
who makes photography a business, to at- 
tend a photographers’ convention without 
absorbing some good from these meetings, 
but I was going to answer the question, 
“Why should the man from the small town 
attend conventions?” 

Through the courtesy of the publishers 
of this magazine I am given a certain space 
in this issue; therefore, I will not give all 
my reasons why I believe it is an advan- 
tage to attend the conventions, but will take 
up only one, and that is from a local adver- 
tising point. 

Suppose you advertise the fact that you 
are away from your studio attending the 
photographers’ convention. Is it not going 
to be a good ad for you? Will not your 
customers feel that you are up-to-date and 
are endeavoring to keep in touch with the 
advancement of photography? Put your- 
self in their position and take for illustra- 
tion the milliner in your town. Each year 
the milliner in your town goes to Boston, 
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New York or some other large city and 
advertises the fact that they are there to 
attend the opening and to pick up new 
things for the season. How do you know 
that the milliner really obtains new ideas 
while away; but, at the same time, would 
you go to such a milliner for a hat for 
your wife or child, or would you go to the 
milliner who never attends such openings? 
Don’t take my word for it—think it over 
for yourself, but send us some pictures and 
come to Springfield. We need you and 
your pictures to help make this one of the 
best conventions of the year. 

Judging from the number of exhibitors 
last year in the complimentary class, the 
executive board decided that at the present 
time the majority of our members were not 
interested in prizes and therefore the pic- 
ture exhibit at the coming convention will 
_ be entirely complimentary. Each exhibitor 
will be presented with a certificate, and, in 
addition to this, there will be Salon Honors. 
All exhibitors, whose pictures are selected 
for the Salon, will be presented with a 
special certificate of merit. 

In arranging for the picture exhibit, your 
officers have endeavored to make it an edu- 
cational feature of the convention; in other 
words, we want this exhibit to be a help 
to each and every one in making better 
pictures. With this in mind we have ar- 
ranged to have in attendance an artist who 
will review the pictures and explain how 
they could be improved from an artistic 
standpoint. Then we will have in attend- 
ance several photographers who will review 
the pictures and explain how they could be 
improved from the standpoint of a photog- 
rapher. Now understand, these pictures 
will not be taken before the convention and 
criticized, but if you wish any of these gen- 
tlemen to look over your pictures and tell 
you where they can be made better, just 
ask them in regard to it. At certain hours 
of the day they will be at the exhibition 
hall. 

It is not necessary for me to call your 
attention to the many advantages to each 
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The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“i= Speed 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 
A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENIARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 
—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S.W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO.,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


ual 
TOLEDO 


USH 


Centuries ago Toledo blades 


were famous the world over 
for the quality of the steel 
in swords—and today 


Gross 
Mountings 


are famous because they are 
made in Toledo. 


No order too large nor too 
small to ship promptly. 


We combine quality, speed 


and price—we have the 


goods. 


71S A7 V7 
TOLEDO 


Cr“ 


1 


and every one of us in sending in pictures 
to a convention, because we all know that 
by placing our pictures in an exhibit with 
other photographers we can then see by 
comparison the good as well as the poor 
points. 

The convention may seem a long way off, 
but time flies, and September 27th will soon 
be here. Start in and prepare your exhibit 
at once and help make this one of the larg- 
est exhibition of pictures ever seen at a 
New England convention. 


W. H. Manauan, Jr., President. 
* 


Old Wine in New Bottles 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 

We wouldn’t care at all how new the 
bottle was out of which our host poured 
us a glass of wine, would you? 

And we don’t especially care how old the 
scheme is which enables us to turn an honest 
dollar from its course towards some other 
fellow’s bank roll towards our own, do you? 

It’s an old, old, old photographic scheme 
to entice, persuade, wheedle or otherwise 
commandeer permission, so that some lodge, 
club organization or Chamber of Commerce 
gets all excited over the idea of having an 
album of all its members. The photogra- 
pher clinches the deal by offering to supply 
the album all bound in red leather and gold 
clasps, and “it won’t cost the organization 
a cent—no, and the pictures won’t cost any- 
one anything, either! All you have to do, 
Mr. President, is send the members in to 
us, and we make the very best pictures we 
know how, and supply your organization 
with one finished copy, free, in its position 
in the album!” 

The confiding president then hands over 
a list of members for you to write to, call 
up or go see, and you get ’em all into your 
studio, one way or another, and make a 
couple of hundred negatives and supply a 
couple of hundred prints and an album, for 
nothing, and make a hundred dozen or so 
pictures at regular prices from a lot of 
men who think, “Oh, well, as long as I had 
to have it made I better order some for 
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Photo by McGeorge Taken by Cooper Hewitt Light 
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This is what the McGeorge 
Studio, Pittsburg, Pa., has 
written about Cooper 
Hewitt Light: 


y»1 wish to say that I have used Cooper Hew- 
itt Lamps for the last 10 years and am glad 
to say that the Cooper Hewitt 50-inch tube 
lamp is the best artificial light for making 
portraits and groups that I have ever used 
in my 20 years experience as photographer. 


*T do not hesitate to recommend it, as I get as 
fine a negative as it is possible to make under 
the best skylight. I have at present an excel- 
lent skylight, but very seldom use it, for the 
reason that the daylight varies so much that 
itis very hard to get a good uniform grade of 
negatives. 


“T am at present using three 50-inch tubes 
which give me excellent satisfaction, and are 
also everything that the Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company say they are, ‘BETTER THAN 
DAYLIGHT 2 


Cooper Hewitt Light gives daylight results with artificial light. It is “better than 
daylight” because it is uniform and can always be depended upon. 


Don’t you need this kind of light for your studio? 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Poston—161 Summer Street 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg 
Cleveland-—Engineers’ Building 
Letroit—Ford. Building 

Hoboken—95 River Street, 


Los Angeles—Keese Engineering Corp, 
Milwaukee—Security Building 
Philadelphia— Drexel Building 
Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Building _ 
St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg, 
‘Syracuse—University Building 


CH-20 
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“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 
F:6.8 Fist. 
‘*There’s nothing like a GOERZ DAGOR!” is a 
remark often heard among professional photog- 
raphers who know. These men use the GOERZ 
DAGOR because they get results with it. It is not 
vice that causes photographers in all parts of the 
and valuable descriptive matter is yours for a 


sentiment but conclusive proof of practical ser- 
country to speak so well of the GODERZ DAGOR. 
See your dealer about a trial. Our interesting 
postcard—write us now. 

C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. oes NEW YORK CITY 


BEBE, Eh met & : 


vst 


@LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BETTER POSITION «~ BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY Photo-Engraving and [ 


Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


——————— | 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 
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the folks,” and there you are, nice fat profit 
in the bank and everything! 

There’s your old wine. 

Here’s your new bottle. 

There are in every town a dozen, a hun- 
dred clubs of small size and earnest mem- 
bership devoted to the pursuit of chess, 
Shakespeare, the New Thought, Bryanism, 
Rescue of Moravian Orphans, Single Tax, 
Medizval Music, Classic Dancing, Bee 
Culture, Esoteric Confucianism, Herbert 
Spencer, League of Nations, Irish Freedom 
and Prevention of Fungoid Growths upon 
Rose Bushes. Wherever men have hobbies, 
the hobbyites foregather each unto each to 
discuss their most important activities and 
quarrel as to whether Free Silver, the Pon- 
zianni Opening or Henry George is the 
biggest nut. 

Every now and then one of these organi- 
zations does something before the public— 
vives a reception, or has a big-wig lecture, 
or plays a match or something. 

The photographer with the supply of new 
bottles reads the papers and recognizes a 
fly all ready for his spider’s net. He gets 
the list of membership from the secretary 
or president. He calls up the members of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
[celandic Flute Players and says, “This is 
Daub, the Photographer. In connection 
with your forthcoming celebration of the 
nine hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the Icelandic Flute, we are getting 
pictures of all the members of your Society. 
It doesn’t cost anything—but we want these 
pictures as a matter of record. Won’t you 
allow us the privilege of adding vour pic- 
ture to the distinguished list we have al- 
ready photographed ?” 

The individual Brother of the Icelandic 
Flutists either won't. But the 
chances are ninety-seven out of a hundred 
and four that he will. All Icelandic Flute 
Players are human underneath—and so are 
Moravian Orphanites and Bryanists and 
Esoteric Chess Players! Here is a pho- 
tographer with brains enough to recognize 
the importance of the sacred cause of the 


will or 
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CAUIPORIIA CARD MANUFACTURING Co, 
San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG.!180 N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,NY. 
WESTERN OFFICES ~ 
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Icelandic Flute! At last this great subject 
is receiving public recognition. Doubtless 
the pictures will appear in the pictorial sup- 
plement of the Bingville Sunday Morning 
Scream. Most assuredly he must be repre- 
sented—and down he goes to be mugged, 
and probably does as all the rest of the sons 
of Adam do—buys a dozen or a half a 
dozen or a half a hundred for Milly and 
the babies! 

It’s old, old, old stuff, but what do you 
care? The underlying principle is the same, 
whether you work an album or a list of 
members and the “photographs for record” 
stunt. The thing to do is to get enough 
interest up in the organization to warrant 
them giving you a list of members, and to 


pick such an occasion as will make it seem 
to the individual member that there is a 
real need for his picture. You can’t work 
this half so well with large. well-known or- 
ganizations as with the smaller ones; in 
the first place, it’s being tried all the time, 
and in the second, the fellow who is a mem- 


ber of a Chamber of Commerce or Board 
of Trade is not riding a hobby in that mem- 
bership. But the Grand Sachem of the 
Tribe of Bee Keepers or the Honorary 
President Emeritus of the League to En- 
force the Reading of Hindustanee Poetry 
in Primary Schools, while a sane individual 
on most subjects, is a nut on one. Get hold 
of him from the angle of that one, and let 
him think he and his hobby are to have 
recognition, free advertising or even a little 
appreciation from the photographer, and 
he is yours—especially as it doesn’t cost him 
anything! 

Of course, it zl cost him something, 
otherwise you are out of pocket, but he 
doesn’t know it, and you don’t ask it. Al! 
you want is a complete supply of photo- 
graphs of the Chasers after the Sacred Hen 
of the Fifteen Fiji Islands, or a gallery of 
the local Rice Gambit Club, because you 
understand that they are at present much 
in the public eye and are giving a lecture 
or endowing a scholarship or something! 
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As for the expenses—they are almost 
One of the best, as well as nothing. If 50 per cent. order, you have 
one of the rarest books on made two negatives and two prints extra 


ie ° on each order to get it. Figure it up for 
art and composition ts yourself whether or not it is profitable—and 


go call up the Chief Scribe of the Society 


’ 
Burnet S for the Promulgation of the Laws of the 


Medes and Persians, and ask him when he 

can let you have a list of all his members 

HL ssays Of) Art so you can make free pictures to put in the 
SS ae corner-stone of the new Temple they are 


Single copies of the original editions projecting to be built sometime in 1957? 


have been sold as high as $100.00. * 
It has been reprinted in a limited A lawyer whose arrogance often blunted his 
anit : . astuteness was proceeding with a cross-examina- 
edition of only 1000 copies, Will tion. “You say,” he inquired of the witness, 
you have one? “that you have crossed the Atlantic seven times?” 
ea MUCS Siies” 
“And where were you born?” 
Send $1.50 and get a “Here in New York.” 
copy at once. “Then, sir,” thundered the lawyer, ‘if you were 
Ss born in New York and have crossed the Atlantic 
seven times, how does it happen that you aren’t 
2 on the other side at this moment? Answer me 
Bulletin of Photography Hager 
: : : “Well, sir,’ responded the little man on the 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia stand, “you see, on my last trip I came home by 


way of Siberia and the Pacific Ocean.” 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages : 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
A the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 
f It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work, 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °° %,5iciupnist"*"* 
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Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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The Background 


Almost every individual pose of the figure 
demands its individual background setting— 
yet, with most portraitists, the character of 
the background is of minor consideration. 
From a study, however, of the portraits 
made by eminent painters, the discovery is 
made that the factor contributory to the 
effect which the portrait produces is depend- 
ent largely upon the treatment of the back- 
ground with respect to it. 

We notice particularly the variety in the 
character of the backgrounds, even when the 
poses of any two subjects are pretty nearly 
the same. The background is sometimes 
treated as a mere surrounding to the figure, 
that is, in a sort of quiet, unobtrusive way, 
scarcely calling one’s attention to itself, or 
it is used as a supplement to support the mo- 
tive the artist has in mind in the pose of 
the figure. 

First, let us consider the conditions where 
the background is conceived as mere space. 
Of a consequence, such a setting to the figure 
is never pronounced, and in the majority of 
cases is inclined to be lighter in tonal value 
than the predominant tone in the subject 
itself. 

Sometimes it is illuminated as the head 
itself, but never is it without soft gradations, 


and the Portrait 


which are utilized to give the needed artistic 
relief to the head. Frequently fine effect is 
secured when the subject and background 
are so illuminated as to show light areas 
against darker ones, and dark against lighter 
But here the tendency to too bold 
relief is considerable, but the head of the 
painted picture never has that exaggerated 
relief which the photograph often presents 


parts. 


when such a scheme of illumination is in- 
dulged in. Where we have light figure areas 
against light background areas and_ vice 
versa, we get often striking effects, from a 
softer contrast, but then care must be taken 
to avoid flatness. 

Where the subject is a half length, a more 
varied background is admissible, provided it 
is in harmony with the subject. The paint- 
ers do use landscape settings with three- 
quarter views of the model, but invariably 
to set off the figure and not to show their 
skill as landscapists, which is the suggestion 
provoked by such backgrounds on the photo- 
graphic portrait. 

Study what the effect is, by the introduc- 
tion of the landscape setting, and never be 
led to employ the landscape background sim- 
ply because it is in itself an admirable paint- 
The portrait is the essential, the land- 


ing. 
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scape must emphasize its good features; not 
cry out for its own supremacy. 

If you do employ the landscape back- 
ground, and there is no reason why you 
should not if you are self-confident of your 
ability to adapt it, we would advise having 
the scenery somewhat indefinite, that is, with 
suppressed detail. Another thing to keep in 
mind is not to select a too extensive prospect 
of the landscape or one exhibiting only a 
single plane of the landscape. 

Sometimes the artist gives only distance in 
the scenic background and then the model, 
unless depicted as looking out of a window, 
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seems suspended in mid-air. The want of 
a foreground is not met by drafting into 
service some piece of studio accessory, such 
as a log or a moss-covered stone. We are 
not discounting studio accessories, but value 
them only when legitimately of service. The 
presentation of the subject seated in a room 
calls for them sometimes and they are very 
effective.. The same scene 1S too often 
brought into requisition for all sorts and 
conditions of figure poses, so that there is a 
likelihood of its playing a bad part, if it is 
not studied as an accessory merely to the 
portrait. 


Re-Creations 


C. H. CLAUDY 


My eldest small lad has just reminded me 
that I am not getting any younger, by at- 
taining the ripe old age of sixteen. This 
august event had naturally to be celebrated 
in some fitting way, so I rashly announced 
that I would finance the purchase of any 
talking machine he cared to pick out, 
“period” models, and those inlaid 
diamonds and precious stones, barred. 

The kind he stuck me for isthe kind 
which doesn’t have records, but which does 
have “re-creations” at prices proportionate 
to the word! 

But if “re-creations” of the voices of 
singers and the tones of violins and the lut- 
ings of flutes, and tootings of tooters, in 
place of “records” of the same noises, why 
not “re-creations” of people’s appearance, 
via the photograph, instead of “records” of 
them as they are now or were then? 

Like Togo of sainted memory, I pause 
fora reply. There being none forthcoming, 
for the good and sufficient reason that there 
isn’t any, I will forthwith produce one. 
There is no reason why not, save custom and 
habit, and especially methods of thought, 
rather than methods of work. 

It’s all in the point of view. A fellow 
does what he sets out to do or as near to it 
as he can accomplish. If he starts out to 
shoot over a flag pole, he may or he may not. 


with 


3ut whether or no, he won’t hit a star. The 

chap who starts out to “record” the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Just-a-bride may or he may 
not, but he won’t “re-create” her so her own 
husband would marry her if confronted with 
the re-creation, twenty years hence. But if 
he tries to re-create her on the paper of his 
photograph, with all her loveliness, inno- 
cence, bridal beauty and everything (espe- 
cially) he may or he may not succeed. If he 
does, he has done something worth while. If 
he fails, he has, at least, not failed any more 
than the chap who merely tried to “record” 
what stood in front of his lens. 

“But what,” you very justly want to 
know, “is the difference between a ‘re-crea- 
tion’ in a photograph and a mere ‘record’ of 
the person thus re-created or recorded?” 

Just the same difference between a record 
of a voice and a real re-creation of it—the 
same difference between the record of a 
man’s word in type and the same words as 
he spoke them—the same difference that 
exists between the record of history which 
we have via document and painting, and 
those more recent events which are literally 
to be re-created before our eyes via the 
motion picture. 

“All well and good,” you counter, “but 
that doesn’t tell me anything tangible. I set 
up my camera and make a record of your 
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son—you get one of your ‘re-creative’ 
photographers to picture him and put his 
result side by side with mine—in what do 
they differ?” 

And, of course, you expect me to tell you, 
as long as I| started this argument. And I 
rather expected to be able to when I[ started 
it. But when I come right down to analysis, 
in cold type, I’m not sure that I can. How- 
ever, I can try (which is all the re-creator 
can do, y’know ). 

The plain photograph, which is only a 
record, is part and parcel with one thousand 
other photographs, similarly made. From 
them all no one would pick one as any more 
remarkable beautiful or interesting than all 
the rest. QOne thousand pictures of sixteen- 
year old boys and all exactly alike, except 
for the difference in the distribution of 
eyes, noses and ears, which made Ted look 
like Ted and not like Ned, and Ned resem- 
ble only Ned and not Joe or Tom. 

But mix into the bunch of records the 
real “re-creation” of any one lad and it 
sticks out like a sore thumb. It does not do 
this because of any trickery of lighting or 
any chicanery of shadow. It is not that it 
is any more of a photograph than the rest 
that it sticks out, because it isn’t—it is be- 
cause it has caught more of the life of the 
original—it is not like him who sat for it, 
merely, it is he, himself. . 

It is the living person, rather than a 
“record,’ because the “re-creator”’ has 
caught the spirit as well as the flesh. Ob- 
viously, a camera can record only what is in 
front of it—if its “record” is more than a 
record—is, in fact, a “re-creation” of per- 
sonality it is because the photographer 
brought into being before his lens an ex- 
pression, and a pose, which, transferred to 
the paper of the picture, give to us, who be- 
hold it, the impression of life, not of a mere 
mask, map, simulation—not a mere “record.” 

My explanation is discovered. The 
photographer who is a “re-creator’”’ instead 
of a “recorder” has skill with people as well 
as with lens and plate. He knows how to 


make people seem themselves in front of the 
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lens, not of themselves, 
And when he 
learned this he becomes a Mecca to 
which all lovers of portraiture as opposed to 
mere pictureature 
will travel. 


dummies 
camera shy. 


merely 
self-conscious, 
Has 


(if I can coin a word) 
His fame goes far 


people travel not merely across the city, but 
across states to have him 
for their 


“re-create” them 
friends and relatives, and riches 
flow to him as they always do to anyone who 
makes a better mousetrap, grows a better 
of peanuts, makes a better piano, 
machine, garden hose or bale of hay than the 
rest of us. 

Now, you have your mouth 
already to open and snap at me, as soon as 
I draw breath, “how am [| going to learn to 
go this?” “Butetuar 
another story. 


brand 


of course, 


as \ipling says, 1s 
If it were teachable I’d be 
teaching it at several thousand dollars per 
teach. It isn’t teachable. But it is learn- 
able, else no one would ever learn to do it. 
What one man has learned, another may, if 


he will. But it would seem to me, if I were 


going to learn to “re-create” people in paper 


and image form, instead of merely recording 
them, that I’d begin at the beginning, which 
is not, truly, in the studio, but everywhere 
that one meets and studies people to learn 
why Jack differs from Tom and what makes 
Mary, Mary, and not Grace. 


x 
A Wide-Angle Dodge 


A simple device which may be useful to some 
of our readers who have to tackle difficult archi- 
tectural subjects has lately been described in a 
contemporary. It is only applicable to lenses of 
exceptional covering power which it utilizes to 
the utmost, and only comparatively small plates 
can be used. The idea is to use a large camera, 
say, 12 x 10, or, better, 15 x 12, and to fit the 
wide-angle lens to the front as usual. The 
image, which may be 7 x 5, or thereabouts, is 
arranged upon the ground glass and its position 
noted. A temporary inner carrier for a half or 
whole plate with an opening to take the plate in 
the desired position, which may be near one edge 
of the slide, is fitted, and the exposure made. 
This is nothing more nor less than using an ex- 
treme rise of front, more than is possible with 
most small cameras; moreover, there is no chance 
of the image being obstructed by the bellows. 
The carrier can easily be made out of a large 
thick mount, one of the old gold bevelled-edge 
variety be’ng just right—The British Journal of 
Photography. 
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The Coming New England Convention 


Photographers’ Association of New England will hold its Twenty-second 
Annual Convention in the Auditorium, at Springfield, Mass., 


September 27th to 30th, 1920, Inclusive. 


Picture Exhibit to be Entirely Complimentary, and the Association 
Will Present All Exhibitors With a Certificate. 


The Executive Board, believing that 
artificial light is one of the important fac- 
tors in the advancement of photography 
have arranged the following demonstra- 
tions : 

Halldorson Fiash Cabinet. 

Johnson-V entlite. 

Brieloff Studio Lamps. 

Butler-Sanker Arc Light. 

Will H. 
Butler-Sanker light. 

Mr. J. C. Abel) Secretary of PAy ae 
illustrated talk, ‘Co-operative Advertis- 


ing. 


Towles will demonstrate the 


Mr. Ernest L. Major, Artist, of the Fen- 
way Studios, Boston, lecture, “Art As Ap- 
plied to Photography.” He will also be at 
the picture exhibit one hour and upon re- 
quest will criticise any exhibit of pictures. 

Messrs. Garo, Noetzel and Peterson will 
be at the picture exhibit one hour each 
day and will review your pictures person- 
ally. If you want to obtain the most out 
of this, bring your negatives and these 
gentlemen will tell you in regard to the 
negatives as well as the prints. 


This is a big opportunity. Don’t miss it. 


THE PICTURE EXHIBIT 

Special Exhibit—From the best workers 
in our profession outside New England. 

MacDonald, Hoyt, Strickler, Beach, Le- 
jaren a’Hiller, Gerhard Sisters, Towles and 
others. 

From New England—We have the as- 
surance of pictures from the majority of 
our Ex-Presidents and many others. Spe- 
cial exhibits from Garo, Noetzel and Peter- 
son. 

One Hundred Pictures from the Ameri- 


can Federation of Art—Comprising work 
of the leading pictorialists of this country. 

Exhibit of Etchings by Louis Orr—Mr. 
Orr is the only living American whose pic- 
tures are in the Louvre at Paris. 

The picture exhibit will be open to the 
public by invitation of the local photogra- 
phers from eight to ten o’clock Tuesday 
evening. 3000 tickets have been issued. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 
Monday Evening 

7.45 to 8.30. Open Air Concert. 
wonderful chimes of the Campanile. 

8.30 to 9.30. Organ Recital, Mr. Turn- 
er, Organist. The organ in the Auditor- 
ium is one of the largest and finest in this 
country and Mr. Turner needs no intro- 
duction to the photographers of New Eng- 
land. 


The 


9.30 to 12.00. Dancing and general good 


time. Souvenirs and refreshments. 


Tucsday Evening 

800. Illustrated lecture, “Camouflage 
in Nature and in War,” showing the mar- 
vels of concealment and disguise by color, 
pattern and form, in the animal world and 
man’s adaptations thereof to the needs of 
modern warfare. 

By Gerard H. Thayer, son of the emi- 
nent American artist, Abbott Thayer. 
IVednesday Evening 

8.00. Vaudeville Entertainment. 


Ing. 


Danc- 
Refreshments. 

Everything at this Convention Free to 
Members of the Association. 

If you are a photographer, your dues 
are $3.00. Employee, $2.00. 

Take a few days vacation and come 
down to Springfield. Three full days of 
educational instruction. 
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Three full evenings of entertainment. 

Come and help make this one of the 
largest and best of the Amalgamated As- 
sociations in this country. 

Cordially yours, 
W. H. MANABAN, Jr., 
President. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 

Ansco Co., Bridges Mfg. Co., Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Eduard Blum, Butler- 
Sanker Co., Boyce Chemical Co., A. M. 
Collins Mfg. Co., Cramer Dry Plate Co., 
The Chilcote Co., Central Dry Plate Co., 
H. P. Colby, Eastman Kodak Co., C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co., Haloid Co., 
Hammer Dry Plate Co., Halldorson Co., 
L. M. Johnson Co., Johnson Ventlite Co., 
Kimball-Mathews Co., P. H. Kantro, A. 
J. Lloyd Co., Medick-Barrows Co., George 
Murphy Co., Prosch Mfg. Co., Presto Mfg. 
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Co., Photo Appliance Corp., Robey-French 
Co., C. R. Reeves, Sprague-Hathaway Co., 
Simplex Photo Specialty Co., Springfield 
Photo Mount Co., Taprell-Loomis Co., 
Wollensak Optical Co., Warren Products 
Co., California Card Mfg. Co. 
* 

Mary.—‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t, ferment—to work.” 

Mamma.—‘“Now, place it in a sentence to show 
me you really understand it.” 


Mary.—“In summer I love to ferment in the 
garden,” 


“Did you advertise for a shirt-finisher ?” 

“Sure did. Where did you work last?” 

“Green Moon Laundry. And any shirt I 
couldn’t finish on its second trip was considered 
indestructible.” 


Teacher.—‘What, Bobby, you say you don't 
want to be President of the United States?” 

Bright Lad—‘“Not just now, thanks. If it’s all 
the same to you I’d rather wait until after a 
couple of more elections.” 


Lady Customer (looking over a lot of pillows). 
—‘‘Why weren’t these marked down?” 
Clerk (innocently )—‘‘Because, ma’am, they are 


feathers.” 


Convention Hall 
WHERE THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION WILL BE HELD IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Campanile 


Administration Building 
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Pirie MacDonald’s Thrilling Address 


The Executive 
phers’ 


banquet to the manufacturers and dealers 


Board of the Photogra- 
Association of America tendered 


in the photographic trades in appreciation 
of the manner in which they had supported 


the “Better Business Convention” of the 
association, at Milwaukee, by their ex- 
hibits. 


The feature of the dinner was a dramatic 
word picture of war stricken Europe by 
Pirie MacDonald, of New York. He had 


veins,” he said, “you will have to acknowl- 
edge the courage and steadfastness of the 
people of England when you look into the 
drawn faces of the men, 


dren of the British Isles. 


women and chil- 


“T have just returned from within forty 
miles of the firing line in Poland. I went 
through shell torn France, saw cities larger 
than any between here and Chicago in which 
not a wall was standing, and fields which 


were simply a succession of shell pits, so 


2 : ® 
i te.0° @ 4 eae eth ees. ere 


g MIDSUMMER nichts’ FROLIC 
uwaunce > iAUG 29-20 e920 % 


i, BROWN ‘& REHBAUM,INC. 


‘Ansll AYAUKEE 


A: W. SANDERS 
oF ST.Louls 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S FROLIC AT THE P. A. OF A. CONVENTION, MILWAUKEE 
(Photo by Brown & Rehbaum, Inc., Milwaukee, and A. W. Sanders, St. Louis.) 


just returned from France expressly to at- 
tend the convention. 

Following his description of conditions 
in England, France and Germany, he gave 
a word of warning to Americans to get to- 
gether, to bury all differences, racial, per- 
sonal or professional, and to become a 
wholly united people because “the objective 
of the next great war would be America, 
the richest and most prosperous nation on 
the face of the earth.” 

“Whatever the blood which flows in your 


close that you could not put down one of 
these tables without having one end hang 
over a hole. 

‘From France, so stricken, I went into 
Germany, where I found everything un- 
touched by the ravages of war. The rye 
had just been harvested and the wheat was 
bending with the weight of the heads, while 
the sugar beet fields in places were so large 
that one could not see across them and the 
fruit trees were loaded. | 

(Continued on page 254) 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


Business Men who Wait until “Afterward” for 
Legal Advice 


In this I want to depart a little from the 
usual scope of these articles, and say some- 
thing which I think needs to be said, in 
view of what is constantly transpiring in 
my own experience and in that of every 
other attorney in active practice. 

A few days ago I asked a man why he 
had not done a certain thing which he 
should have done in order to protect his 
rights. He had failed to do it, and con- 
sequently made a loss. “Because,” said he, 
“Y’m afraid of the lawyers. I knew that 
if I did that I should have to have a lawyer, 
and I felt I’d rather go it alone.” But in 
the end, after he had made one loss and 
was facing another even larger, he had: to 
go to a lawyer after all. 

The thing that I want to say is that 
every business man will save money in the 
long run if he will go to a lawyer before 
and not after something happens which 
may involve a legal liability. Any lawyer 
will charge less to give an opinion as to 
the thing to do before something happens, 
than he will to extricate you from a mess 
afterwards. 

I want to say also that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why any business man 
should be afraid to go to a lawyer. He is 
always protected. He can ask the amount 
Oi the fee in advance, or if he has not 
asked what it was to be, a bill is 
rendered which he considers excessive, he 
can always refuse to pay it, and the lawyer 


and 


will have to go into court and prove that 
he earned it, just like any other plaintiff. 
The case will be decided, moreover, by a 
jury of laymen. 

Almost every day something comes under 


my observation which shows what a really 
disastrous thing it may be to go through 
certain business transactions without legal 
advice. Letjme set "asiewe oi these cases 
down; they have all come up in some way 
in my own practice within the last few 
weeks, 

A manufacturer who is a master of his 
own line, but who of course knows no law, 
bought a piece of real estate not long ago 
on very advantageous terms. A chance 
came to sell it, after holding it for about 
eighteen months, for about twice what it 
cost him. He thought he knew how to 
draw an agreement of sale, so he went to 
a stationer’s and bought a printed form. 
This he filled out, as he thought it ought 
to be, signed it and gave it to the buyer. 

Upon this real estate there was a rail- 
road right of way, and also a right of 

Under the 
The printed 
manufacturer signed 


access by neighboring owners. 
laws these are incumbrances. 

form the 
bound him to convey “free of all incum- 
brances.” He did not take in the meaning 
of this at all. When the time came to 
settle, the buyer declined to take title be- 
cause the seller could not convey “free of 


which 


all incumbrances.” This most advantage- 
ous sale, therefore, fell through. 

A lawyer, if he knew his business, would 
have learned what incumbrances were on 
the property and whether they were re- 
movable. If not, he would have eliminated 
the words from the agreement of sale. 
Failure to consult a lawyer in this case 
literally cost this man about $25,000. 

A wholesale dry goods merchant whom 


I used to know well, fell out with his two 


bo 
nN 
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HIS beautiful symbol stands 

for better photography — with 
less effort, with less failure, with 
less investment of time. 


For this symbol typifies the years 
of striving and learning concentrated 
in the Bausch & Lomb institution. 


Tessar Anastigmat Lenses are the 
essence of the finest in Jens manu- 
facture, for they embody all the 
optical knowledge—the result of 
years of research—for which this 
organization is famous. 


Every professional who exposes 
through Tessars works with the 
finest tools that can be made. 


Bausch €3 fomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Strect Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticous), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High- Grade 
Optical Products. 


Bausch £? Jomb 
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sons. His health began to suffer and he 


decided to make a will. Like many 
another man, he thought he could draw it 
himself, and this he did, Jeaving all of 
his considerable estate to his brother’s 
family. The will was badly drawn, and 
when the sons, after his death, attacked it, 
it fell to pieces, and the two sons got the 
whole of his estate. Failure to consult a 
lawyer here probably caused the old man 
to turn in his grave, if he knew what was 
going on. 

An acquaintance of mine became inter- 
ested in a scheme to exploit a certain me- 
chanical device which promised to be a 
decided advance over everything else of 
the kind. He decided to put $5,000 in it. 
Desiring to economize in lawyers’ fees, he 
merely consulted a patent attorney in order 
to see that the patents had been regularly 
issued, and would likely hold water. Upon 
receiving a favorable report as to this, he 
put in his $5,000, only to find, in a little 
while, that the device was not developed 
as a commercial proposition anywhere near 
as far as he thought it was, and that his 
$5,000, instead of going toward the expense 
of marketing, had to go toward developing. 
It turned out that the $5,000 was nowhere 
near enough, and when it was gone, the 
developing was still incomplete. No other 
money having been secured, the enterprise 
died a natural death. 

A good lawyer is usually a good busi- 
ness man. Had one been consulted in the 
case he would have advised the employ- 
ment of a mechanical engineer to learn how 
much more development work was needed. 
A simple thing to think of, it seems, yet 
it did not occur to the investor. 

A grocer sold out his business and went 
He rented a valu- 
able property and got his license. The lease 
was of course in writing, but he says there 


into the saloon business. 


was a verbal understanding that the lease 
should last only as long as the license; in 
other words, that when the saloon closed 
up there for any reason, the lease should 


end. 
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BLUM’S 


eh Ee le 1S) Noms 


Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


After having been in it for a little over 
a year, and when the second year was 
about a month old, the saloonkeeper decided 
to have the license transferred to another 
property. This he did, and refused to pay 
any more rent for the old building, on the 
strength of the above mentioned verba! 
understanding. The owner :sued him and 
got judgment for eleven months’ rent. The 
court said the verbal understanding wasn’t 
any good—it should have been in the lease. 

No lawyer was employed in this trans- 
action. A good one would have insisted 
that the proviso about the lease and the 
license ending together, be put in the writ- 
ten lease. He might have charged $25 for 
his services, whereas the cost of not em- 
ploying him amounted to over $500. 

I could go on writing about these cases 
almost indefinitely, simply by drawing on 
my memory. Some of the lawyer’s most 
profitable clients are the men who pre- 
ferred to wait until “afterward” for their 
legal advice. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHIGAGO 


Snapshots 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Patrons who are easy to land are patrons 
who are easy to lose. Any photographer 
can get their business as easily as you get it. 

You will never get to be a first-class 
photographer if you work with second- 
class apparatus and equipment and use 
second-class supplies. 

There is only one man who can prove you 
a failure and you are that man. Your suc- 
cess is in your own hands. 

The photographer who is satisfied with 
himself is likely to be satisfied with very 
little. Don’t become self-satisfied. 

Oh, yes, venture nothing new, play it safe 
if you want to, but remember that the fellow 
who plays it safe steals no bases. 

The time to begin to improve your studio 
and its service is today, not some day in the 
future when it seems convenient. 

Your patrons will never be any more en- 
thusiastic over your work than you yourself 


are, 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary at the National 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, a ruling was passed that “no dues 
shall be collected from the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary.” As the Auxiliary is 
now a part of the P. A. of A., the expense 
for carrying the Auxiliary and its work 
will be paid by the National Association. 
Every woman who attends the National 
Conventions, as a member of the P. A. of 
A.; every woman who attends as a rela- 
tive or business associate of a member; 


every woman who is a manufacturer or 


furniture and to cut and sew the hangings 
for the ““Model Studio;” the next was to 
buy small necessaries for the rest rooms and 
to have clean covers for the pillows on the 
couch in the women’s rest room. The first 
tired patient to use the couch was an elder- 
ly gentleman and he was made comfortable. 
Next year we would like a couch in the 
men’s rest room, too. At the Milwaukee 
Convention the Auxiliary’s first year ended 
and the second began. While some useful 
work was done, it is expected that much 
more will be accomplished this year. 

The business meeting was held on Thurs- 


dealer; every woman who is a relative or 
business associate of a manufacturer or 
dealer, may become a member of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary by sending her name to the 
Secretary, when it will be placed on the 
list. 
hanging or judging of pictures, its business 


The Auxiliary has no part in the 


is to look after the welfare and comfort of 
the women attending the Conventions, to 
promote a real friendship among its mem- 
bers, to be enthusiastic about photography 
and to work for its progress in any way 
possible. 

At the Milwaukee Convention the first 
work for the women was to arrange the 
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day, August 26; 1920. Mrs. Will T. Towles, 
the chairman, presided. The minutes of 
the first meeting. held at Cedar Point, were 
read and approved; the Treasurer’s report 
It was decided by 
the members present that the moneys col- 
lected in dues, previous to the ruling of 
the Board of the P. A. of A., at Toledo, 
Ohio, be kept in the treasury as a sinking 
fund. The ruling of the Board of the P: 
A. of A. “that no dues shall be collected 
from the members of the Auxiliary” was 
accepted and by a unanimous vote the Sec- 
retary was instructed to present a resolu- 
tion thanking the President and members 


was read and accepted. 
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of the Board of the P. A. of A. for their 
kindness and liberality to the Auxiliary. 

Miss Clara Louise Hagin, of Chicago, 
was elected to fill the position of Third 
Vice-President of the P. A. of A., and the 
members of the Auxiliary feel that she will 
ably fill that place with credit, both to her- 
self and to them; Miss Mamie Gerhard, the 
retiring Third Vice-President, who was 
the first woman elected to a position on the 
Board of the P. A. of A., proved herself a 
valuable acquisition. Much credit for the 
success of the work of the “Model Studio” 
should be given to Miss Gerhard and to 
the corps of ladies who assisted her so ably 
to demonstrate the best methods of receiv- 
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and a complete display of everything the 
photographer needs for his work 


a superb 
collection of pictures, and, in addition, lots 
of entertainment and good times. Can any- 
one doubt that the Milwaukee Convention 
made the best returns to the photographer 
for the money he spent to go there? The 
best help for his work—a host of friends 
—many new ones, and a jolly, good time 
—what more can money buy? The mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary voted to keep in of- 
fice the same Chairman and Secretary, as 
it will take another year to get the organi- 
zation firmly established, when other wom- 
en will come in to take their places. We 
hope to have hundreds of members, who 


E CONVENTION 


ing patrons and of selling photographs. 
Many questions as to the best methods to 
be used in individual cases were asked and 
answered, each question being carefully 
considered and thought out, and the an- 
Swer given to fit each separate need. A 
wonderful idea, most enthusiastically and 
carefully carried out. 

It was a spendid convention—a large at- 
tendance, a beautiful hall, ideal weather 


Photo by F, D Sullivan 
Kendallsville. Iud. 


will have many new ideas and ways of 
working that will help and benefit photogra- 
Mrs. Howard D. Beach will be the 
at the 
and she will want to know and welcome 


phers. 
hostess next National Convention 
every woman attending, and each and every 
woman who attends will find it a privilege 
and a pleasure to meet and know Mrs. 
ALIcE W. CHAMBERS, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Beach. 
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even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 
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$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


High speed and wide latitude of 
exposure enable 


Hammer Plates 


to cope successfully with all con- 
ditions of light, temperature and 
humidity. Their long established 
record proves their worth. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
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(Gontinued from page 248) 

“It seemed as if the Lord must have 
stretched forth His hand to give these peo- 
ple a great harvest, while in England crops 
were rotting in the fields. And such chil- 
dren. Instead of the white and drawn faces 
of the under-nourished children of I*ngland 
I saw the best nurtured lot of children in 
the world. 

“At Cologne I had the finest dinner [| 
ever had on the continent and was told that 
it was because of the flour sent from Eng- 
land and the supplies received from the Al- 
lies, but that farther on there was great 
suffering. Everywhere I went I found 
food plentiful, but the stories were still of 
turnip-fed people ‘just farther on.’ 

“I finally said to a German that -the re- 
ports were nct true, that I had been farther 
on and had not found any such conditions 
as were reported. He said the Germans 
had not been beaten. Then, I said, they 
welched. He replied that they had stopped 
to get rid of the Americans and that in ten 
years Germany would renew the war and 
be victorious. 

“If the Germans renew the war in ten 
years, | want to warn you that it will not 
be impoverished France, nor still more im- 
poverished England which will be the ob:- 
jective, but America, the most prosperous 
nation on the face of the earth. They will 
try to shake us down, to take the wealth 
which you and J and all of us have created 
here: 

“It behooves us as Americans to get to- 
gether, to forget all differences of what- 
ever nature and to present a united front 
to the world, for no nation will ever attack 
us unless she finds a divided people.” 

x 
Printing Frames 


Though with the wider use of development 
papers and printing machines the printing frame 
is not so generally employed as in times past, 
it is still an important item of equipment. Many 
photographers that we know tend to neglect the 
condition of their printing frames, and in this 
connection a word of warning should be given. 
Except with the best and most soundly constructed 
frames, after a course of usage the frame tends 
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to warp, to a greater or lesser degree, and a 
careful watch should be kept for this, and the 
possibility of annoyance, and loss of time aris- 
ing from inevitable broken negatives avoided. 
A stock of frames should be periodically ex- 
amined, with a view to detecting any trace of 


“warp.” It is surprising how often an apparently 
serviceable frame proves defective in this respect. 
If the frame is laid down upon a flat bench and 
pressure at one corner causes the opposite one to 
rise, it is a certain sign that all may not be well 
with plates entrusted to it. An old negative 
may be laid on the rebates and a like test ap- 
plied. All frames found to suffer from warp 
should be broken up straight away before the 
printer is tempted during a rush to make use 
of them—The British Journal of Photography. 
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Milwaukee Convention ? 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


A new studio is being equipped by Canfield & 
Jones, at Sioux Falls, Si) D 
_ James Skillen has moved his 
Sharpsville to Meadville, Pa. 


Edley W. Jones has purchased the studio of 
C. F. Steffens, Bloomfield, Neb. 


_Hanson & Hansen are now the owners of the 
Daggett Studio, at Seymour, Wis. 

Fred Neilson, of Saginaw, Mich., has bought 
the Baker Studio at Allegan, Mich. 


The Kennell Studios, of Colfax, Wash., have 
opened a studio in Malden, Wash. 


James FE. Abbe has leased a new studio at 
245 West 47th street, New York City. 


B. M. Torvanger, of Seattle, has bought M. 
M. Monroe’s studio, at Chehalis, Wash. 


Charles Moran, Dayton, Ohio, died suddenly of 
heart trouble on August 26th. Age, 36 years. 


R. A. Sunderland, formerly of St. Louis, Mo., 
has bought the Rinehart studio, at Montpelier, 
Idaho. 


Warren Rockwood, formerly with the Ansco 
Co., 1s now connected with the Eaton Studio, 
Toronto, Can. 


The Christy Studio, at Seattle, Wash., has been 


purchased by Frederick M. Snow, formerly of 
Boston, Mass. 


studio from 


Wilfred H. Story, formerly a photographer at 
Peoria, Ill, died in Orlando, Fla., on August 3], 
aged eighty years. 

Fire damaged the photographic studio of Fred 
C. Morse, at Amsterdam, N. Y., on September 
5, to the extent of $1500. 


_ Mrs. Mabel Cox Surdam, formerly of the Eaton 
Studio, Toronto, Can., is now connected with the 
W. O. Breckon Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Diegerist, Lakewood, N. 
J., have sold their studio to Mrs. J. M. Pottenger 
and B. E. Eastan, of Williamsport, Pa. 

Mrs. Lela Jones Lively, wife of “Daddy” 
Lively, of the Southern Sch6ol of Photography, 
died on September 2d at McMinnville, Tenn. 


Albert Wunderlich, of the John Haworth 
Company, Philadelphia, sailed for France and 
England on the Adriatic on September 15. He 
expects to return early in October. 


The Knight Photographic Studio, at New 
Britain, Conn., has been purchased by Peterson 
& Johnson. Mr. Knight will also close his 
Plainville studio, as he is retiring from business. 


D. D. Morrison, Helena, Mont., died on August 
23d, from heart failure. Death came very sud- 
denly while Mr. Morrison was at work in his 
dark-room. He was 50 years of age and is suf 
vived by his widow. 


x 


“T don’t know whether I like these pictures 
or not,’ said the young woman. “They seem 
rather indistinct.” 

“But you must remember, 
wily photographer, “that your 
all plain.” 


madam,” said the 
face is not “amu 
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Temperature in Photography 


Temperature is one of the most important 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
neglected factors in photography. 

To its proper use and application may be 
ascribed no small measure of the success 
attained in all manipulations; to its misuse 
and neglect a very measurable source of the 
cause of failure. 

It is a fact that the more delicate the 
problem to be solved the more liable are 
people to ignore the little points which go 
to aggregate a grand total—in other words, 
the old-time proverb of the gnats and the 
camel holds good, and the blind adherence 
to a published formula held to be the only 
method of conducting any work in hand. 

Photography today is based upon entirely 
different lines than it was twenty-five years 
back, but it is a question whether or not the 
science of photography has advanced or 
receded. 

Where every man was his own manu- 
facturer, so to speak, knowledge was 
demanded to a degree little dreamt of 
nowadays, 

In the present era the manufacturer is 
restricted to a class by himself, and one 
separated entirely from the profession. The 


latter holds him accountable for the 


quality of his ready-made materials, calls 
him down—often without cause—for faults 
which even a tyro should be able to over- 
come, and holds him practically responsible 
for supplying any needed deficiency of 
brains. f 

With these facts before us, any hints or 
suggestions for the betterment of existing 
conditions become timely and valuable, and 
none more so at this particular season of 
the year than that of temperature. 

The manufacturer, in all branches of the 
business, has been compelled by bitter ex- 
perience to recognize its importance. Thus, 
the maker of dry plates knows that but a 
few degrees difference in the thermometric 
scale makes or unmakes an emulsion; the 
coating-room must register just so much 
and no more; the emulsions flow at a uni- 
form degree day by day, and pass over ice 
at once, in order that it may set properly; 
the plate enters the drying-room, where the 
heat must be regulated automatically, or 
else, if checked even a few minutes, a 
distinct marking appears, which ruins it. 

In the Qi tes 
especially the gelatine variety, much care 
must be exercised. 

Everyone knows that a plate which is 
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cold will work with far less speed than were 
it kept at a reasonable temperature, hence 
the necessity of keeping the plate holder 
wrapped up when working outdoors in 
winter time. This rule applies with no less 
force to the inside worker who permits his 
stock of plates to lie in a cold room all night 
and then attempts to work them at normal 
speed the next day. 

In the old days we used to warm the 
negative before putting it in the frame in 
contact with the sensitive paper, but we 
never think of that now, and our paper is 
much more sensitive and the demands for 
higher grade prints more imperative. 

In the compounding of developers, ton- 
ing and fixing baths, temperature plays an 
important role, as is evidenced by the differ- 
ence in solubility of chemicals at varying 
degrees of temperature. 

Every photographer owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Janeway for his table of solu- 
bility of photographic chemicals at different 


“T Didn’t 
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temperatures. Acting on the hypothesis 
proven by this table of solubilities, it be- 
comes still more strange that so many 
photographers fail to take the chill from the 
preliminary wash-waters, and then expect 
to dissolve out the various salts and free 
silver, the retention of which proves fatal 
to beautiful prints. Nor is it less essential 
to dissolve out the hypo by the same means. 
As paper contracts with the cold it, 
naturally, locks up more or less of this 
persistent chemical. However, the washing 
may be so greatly hastened, the danger line 
placed so far away, that there should be no 
question as to what to do to achieve such 
valuable results. 

In conclusion, the means of regulating 
temperature are so exceedingly simple and 
inexpensive, the labor so inconsiderable, 
that none can offer excuse for failing to 
work upon an intelligent basis, as well as 
with a due regard for the exactions of a 
most delicate science. 


Mean To” 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Can’t you remember when you used to 
try to excuse yourself with that weak-kneed 
claim when threatened with punishment for 
doing wrong intentionally or otherwise? It 
seems to be natural for a youngster to say, 
“T didn’t mean to,” 

Some of us got by with that excuse and 
have kept right on using it, either in just so 
many words or in words that mean the 
same thing. Some of us were fortunate 
enough to have parents who were determined 
to get us started right and they soon made it 
obvious that, “I didn’t mean to,’ was not 
much different from any other futile expla- 
nation, 

The employee in a photographic studio, 
who makes mistakes and then tries to 
escape their consequences by explaining that 
he did not mean to make them, that em- 
ployee ought to be brought up short with a 
statement that it is not enough merely not to 
mean to do wrong. He must take the posi- 
tive position of actually meaning to do 


right. The fellow who makes the mistakes 
is usually the one who has no definite am- 
bition about his work other than to get it 
done. He makes mistakes because he is not 
trying to avoid them. 

The photographer who makes a mistake in 
the work he does for a patron, finishes it in 
a way different from that ordered and ex- 
pected, cannot expect to please the patron 
by explaining that he didn’t mean to make 
a mistake, that he thought he was getting 
out the right kind of a job. 

Why do any of these things you didn’t 
mean to do? Why be so careless about what 
you are doing that you make those mistakes 
which have no other excuse than that of 
carelessness and “I didn’t mean to”? 

Any man who is intelligent enough to be 
a photographer or a studio employee is in- 
telligent enough to keep from doing things 
he doesn’t mean to do. “I didn’t mean to” 
is neither an explanation nor an excuse. It 
is simply a shiftless man’s apology. 
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Boost Your Own Business 
JOHN BARTLETT 


Henri Bergson, the psychologist, main- 
tains that we are a composite of many per- 
sonalities. Whether this be so or not does 
not particularly concern us photographers, 
whose interest is more in the cash receipts 
than in metaphysical theories. But one may 
apply Bergson’s theory profitably by mak- 
ing use of one of these personalities with 
which we are so generously endowed, to 
take a survey of the conduct of the other 
personalities. lL.et, for the nonce, a certain 
phase of our ego abstract itself from its 
associates and view things from the position 
of the general public, that is, let us criticise 
ourselves without let or hindrance. Let us 
view ourselves and not pose as the whole 
show. 

It would be salutary to study a little of 
the settings of the stage upon which our 
personalities strut about, to pay some mana- 
gerial scrutiny to the entrances and exits of 
the performance, in this way becoming 
spectators of ourselves. We would see then 
just how our play looks from the front and 
estimate what others think of our artistic 
stunts. For the main object, as in all per- 
formances, is ultimately to discover the best 
way to increase the box receipts. You may 
pose beautifully upon your pedestal as an 
“artistic photographer,’ but .is the public 
appreciative? Does your pose or the exhibit 
of your diamond award put your business 
in tune with the cash register? You fail 
not because you are self-appreciative ; a rea- 
sonable degree of this auto-artistic-intoxi- 
cation is essential to self-respect and your 
appreciation by the public, but, do not de- 
pend essentially upon it and neglect those 
minor considerations, those trivialities of 
trade, which by catering to public taste 
attract to your studio. 

You must have an eye single to the de- 
mands of your customers if you are looking 
for commercial success, and not expect, by 
some cabalistic advertisement, to conjure the 


multitude. Judicious advertisement is un- 


doubtedly a means of presenting your vir- 
tues to the public, but if it does not draw 
it is useless expenditure. 
more potent. 


Personal effort is 
Study what pleases others as 
well as what edifies yourself, and do not be 
too enthusiastic to immolate yourself upon 
the altar of esthetic devotion. Temper 
your display of artistic gymnastics with a 
modicum at least of utilitarian business 
tact. We do not intend that you should 
throttle the praiseworthy effort to foster 
art in the public in the strenuous combat for 
“filthy lucre,” but it is just as well to curb 
too high aspirations in dictating terms to 
your patrons in controlling exclusively their 
tastes, constraining them to submit to your 
pronouncements in high art. Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of the ordi- 
nary level and when the others fail you, you 
look to them for help. 

Take Iago’s advice and “put money in 
your purse,” not by lago’s methods, how- 
ever, but “get business” by honest struggle 
for supremacy with your competitors. Busi- 
ness like everything else is subject to the 
inexorable law of struggle, and the weakest 
goes to the wall because he does not strug- 
gle. Your business, you must learn, de- 
mands the same keenness in management 
as any other occupation if it is to be suc- 
cessful pecuniarily. Have faith in yourself 
and do not pursue it half-hearted. Be self- 
reliant, don’t trust to the promoter. Devise 
means and ways which are different from 
your competitors. Don’t copy—hbe original. 
Puzzle your wits for new ideas and don’t 
recline indolently on that fine reception 
chair and indite epistles to us editors for 
suggestions and schemes for improving your 
trade. How do you expect us literary hacks 
to know how to make money? Good ideas 
are worth money, and if we could engender 
them in the facile way you think we can, 
don’t you suppose we would put them in 
motion for our own acceleration ? 

Don’t advertise in the way you go to 
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church, and think your duty fulfilled because 
you listen attentively and devotedly to the 
clergyman. As Shakespeare says, “Study 
what most you effect, and if you find you 
are not a success photographically, turn 
politician.” Get a definite idea in your 
head, just what you want to accomplish by 
your advertisement, and live up to what 
you say in it. It is sheer waste of money 
and energy to send copy to the papers with- 
out exercising intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. Imitate the flowers of the field in 
their advertisement for insect patrons to in- 
crease their production. Lure like they do 
—your clients by the right kind of display 
which shall attract, not drive away. Don’t 
waste energy in unprofitable ventures. Be 
wise and judicious in your methods and 
plans, look to your own interests and don’t 
mind or envy the success of others, and 
depend upon it, you will get your reward. 


Imitate on Principle 


Photography is an art, much like the art 
of the painter, a product of imitation. Imi- 
tation, not in the sense of an actual tran- 
scription of another artist’s work, but some- 
thing which exhibits the influence exercised 
in the production of the works of those who 
are eminent in the profession. 

The legitimate imitation is, therefore, the 
copying or reproducing in the photograph 
what is worthy in the thing imitated, and 
so to a great extent, there is an assimilation 
of the peculiarities of style of the exemplar. 

In fact, every painter of note does this 
sort of imitation. Even the great masters 
show, particularly in their early work, the 
influence of their predecessors, or their con- 
temporaries, sometimes, to the degree that 
we are, at times, doubtful whether the pic- 
ture is by the imitator or by the one whom 
he is influenced by. Raphael shows plainly 
the artistic atmosphere under which he may 
happen to be. Sometimes it is Perugino— 
sometimes Michaelangelo. 

The lesson, therefore, from this is that 
the student of art will find that he is making 
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better progress by this sort of imitation 
than would be had by endeavoring to pro- 
duce something entirely original. And, even 
as he advances in his art, he must still imi- 
tate but not servilely copy, rather must he 
try to express his own personality in the 
imitation. 

In fact, the conscientious imitator, un- 
consciously deviates from his copy, by his 
modifications and supplements ; combining 
what he derives with what he produces 
from his own observation. If the student 
starts out without having schooled himself 
by discipline from the work of others, pos- 
sessed only with the idea that he shall evolve 
everything from his own intuition, doubt- 
less he will produce something novel and 
original, but what will be the opinion of an 
intelligent public? It is easy enough to be 
original by condemning all experience. The 
cruder the work and the further it is from 
sanity the more the artist arrogates to him- 
self the possession of inspiration. 

The true artist, all through his life, is a 
diligent student of the work ot others, 
though he is constantly striving to express 
his own thought and feeling. The man of 
greatest promise is the one who appreci- 
ates the merit in other men’s work, but he 
tries to materialize the spirit of what he 
sees in the work he appreciates, never 
blindly copying. 

To imitate on principle is the best way 
to achieve originality. Learn from what is 
excellent the principles which make it excel- 
lent. Do not try to make a replica under 
the impression that you have created some- 


thing. 


LAST CALL 


for the 


New England Convention 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
September 27th to 30th 


COMING? 
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How Not to Make a Financial Statement 


I suppose every reader hereof knows the 
advantage to anybody in business, of a good 
commercial rating. By that I mean a good 
report given by the mercantile agencies. All 
manufacturers who are doing a_straight- 
forward business realize this with scarcely 
any exceptions. So do practically all job- 
bers. It is the retailer who isn’t always 
alive to the great advantage of having a 
good rating on the books of the mercantile 
agencies, even though cash is paid for 
everything and no credit is asked. As a 
matter of fact, sometimes credit will get 
more than cash, for the persistent cash payer 
is usually the object of suspicion. I am not 
referring to the man who discounts in ten 
days, for he is really a credit buyer, as he is 
trusted with the goods for ten days. 

Very often a business man needs a good 
commercial rating very badly. In many 
cases the lack of it may stand between him 
and success. When that urgency arises, he 
will work every scheme he knows of to make 
the report good, and men have sometimes 
overstepped the line and made a financial 
statement which was false. Sometimes it is 
deliberately and intentionally false, other 
times it is more exaggerated than false, hav- 
ing been made so by the maker’s extreme 
anxiety to put his best foot foremost. 

I propose to say a little here about the 
proper way to prepare a statement of one’s 
financial position. Remember always that 
such a statement is prepared for the purpose 
of obtaining credit, and that if it is more 
favorable than the cold facts would permit, 
and some creditor, relying on it, is deceived, 
he cannot only sue civilly, but he can issue a 
warrant and proceed criminally. 

The first thing to keep in mind, therefore, 


conservative—understand rather 
than overstate, the value of every item, and 
decide every real doubt as to valuation, 
against yourself. Exaggeration is always 
bad, and if it passes a certain narrow limit 
it becomes fraud. 


is to be 


Here is the law as to mercantile reports, 
succinctly stated : 

Where a false representation is made 
by an individual to a mercantile agency 
concerning his solvency and financial 
condition, for the purpose of being 
communicated to persons who may be 
interested in the matter, and the mer- 
cantile agency issues a report or state- 
ment based thereon, third persons who 
in reliance on such report or statement 
extend credit to the person making the 
representation and suffer loss through 
his insolvency, may maintain an action 
of deceit against him. Jn such cases the 
legal situation is the same as if the false 
statements were made directly to the 
party injured. Anda client of a mercan- 
tile agency, before acting upon a de- 
tailed statement made by a merchant, 
need not himself examine such detailed 
statement. 

The good faith of the man accused of 
making a false credit statement is always an 
important factor in deciding whether he has 
been guilty of fraud. He will not be found 
guilty because he committed a_ technical 
error—it must go deeper than that. And 
if he had any real reason for his action, he 
will generally be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

For instance, a wholesale dealer made for 
the purpose of obtaining credit, a financial 
statement. In it he listed some real estate 
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at a certain price. Later he failed and the 
real estate was sold—for much less than the 
value he had put upon it. Some of the 
creditors attacked the honesty of the valua- 
tion, but as it appeared that when the real 
estate was sold the market was panicky and 
the price was low on that account, the court 
said no criminality was made out. 

In another case the decision was the other 
way. A manufacturer, in his credit state- 
ment, listed some real estate at a price paid 
ten years before when the market was highly 
inflated. At the time he made the statement, 
all the inflation was out of the market, and 
he knew that. The court held that there was 
no reasonable excuse for having listed the 
real estate at the cost price. Incidentally, 
the exaggeration in this case made all the 
difference between solvency and insolvency. 

It appears from the case books that many 
business people in making financial state- 
ments, included fixtures at the replacement 
value, which almost always meant cost, and 
in some cases (when the market had ad- 
vanced) meant more than cost. Sometimes 
this has been held fraudulent by the courts, 
It depends on the facts of 
the particular case. 

I have personally known of several busi- 
ness men who put their homes in their wives’ 
names but nevertheless included it in their 
financial statements. In one case the wife 
had to surrender it to the husband’s creditors 
to keep him out of jail. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to say that the only assets that should 
go in your financial statement are those 
which your creditors can reach. A house in 
your wife’s name is usually as far beyond 
their reach as it was before you bought it. 

I remember another man, a large retailer, 
who had a bad quarter of an hour over a 
financial statement which he made, and on 
which he obtained credit. The statement 
omitted a liability item of $12,500, repre- 
sented by his indorsement on a brother-in- 
law’s notes. He said he omitted it because 
he never expected to have to pay it, as his 
brother-in-law was amply solvent. In other 
words, it was such a remote liability that he 
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didn’t think there was any reason to include 
it. But the brother-in-law was smashed by a 
bad deal, and his creditors came gleefully 
down on the unfortunate endorser of the 
$12,500 notes. As his net worth did not 
amount to that much, he, too, was wiped out, 
and then his creditors, who had given him 
credit on the incorrect statement, took him 
into court. Since it appeared that the thing 
really happened through his ignorance, he 
got off, but it was a close shave. 

Many a man making a financial statement 
comes to grief by appraising accounts re- 
ceivable too high. One man listed his whole 
accounts receivable at face value plus 
interest, less only 10 per cent to cover possi- 
ble loss, whereas the fact was that they were 
only worth 60 per cent of face value. I 
remember another case in which a somewhat 
unenergetic retailer with a half dead stock 
listed it among his assets at cost price, an 
excess of several thousand dollars over its 
real value. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case was that 
of a jobber who said in his report that such 
a man was a partrier. As this man had 
valuable assets, this increased the concern’s 
apparent net worth very much. ‘The fact 
was that this man was not a partner, but only 
an employee who shared in the profits. The 
employer really thought that fact of itself 
constituted a partnership, and he, too, es- 
caped through his ignorance. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 

Dear Sir.—Please let me know the proper 
way of securing a copyright of a negative? 
What the cost is for same and where to 
send. Can a negative be copyrighted after 
pictures have been made and sold from 
same? We have a great number of negatives 
that we have printed postcards from and 
they are not copyrighted, and now the other 
dealers have had half-tones made from same. 
Can we still have these negatives copy- 
righted? Also, can a photographer take a 
picture and sell postcards before receiving 
his copyright, as many times there is such a 
delay ?>—J. C. T. 
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Dear Sir.—KReplying to yours of recent 
date, you cannot copyright a negative, but 
would copyright the print from that nega- 
tive. Under the law a photograph cannot be 
copyrighted unless it embodies something in 
the nature of fine art. That is to say, you 
could not copyright an ordinary picture of 
a postoffice. It must have in it something 
of the artistic, sufficient to take it out of the 
category of ordinary pictures. A _ photo- 
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graph is not protected until the copyright is 
actually granted. You cannot obtain copy- 
right after you have permitted others to 
indiscriminately reproduce the picture, and 
if your intention is to stop the use of pic- 
tures which you have heretofore allowed to 
be sold. 

If you decide to apply for same, write to 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
. C., for’ torms. Ew ).-B. 


Draperies and their Use in the Studio 


L. J. BUCKLEY 


Draperies are rapidly becoming very 
popular, and the photographer who does 
not take an early advantage of this work 
finds himself absent and wanting of the 
most desirable accessory in portrait mak- 
ing. The use of draperies is very essen- 
tial, and those who have not tried them are 
unaware of the graceful and beautiful ef- 
fects that the different folds fall into, veri- 
fying and simplifying the composition. 

It is difficult to describe any particular 
style of using draperies for the photogra- 
phers to follow, for each one has their own 
conception of what they are capable of do- 
ing. However, there are a few ideas which 
may be of benefit to you which I will ex- 
plain during my demonstration. 

First: In draping a short figure, it 1s 
necessary in order to make the figure ap- 
pear tall, to carry the folds as near full 
length as possible. I do not mean that 
these folds should be parallel folds, as 
folds of this style are very objectionable. 
For example, take a fold near the feet and 
carry it across in front of figure to hip or 
shoulder and you have a very agreeable 
effect, whereas if you carry the same fold 
up one side it would be stiff and unpleas- 
ant. In draping a tall person, I generally 
make at least two folds on a bias between 
feet and hips, or one deep fold, likewise. 
This has a tendency to shorten the figure. 
By crossing the folds horizontal over breast 
and waist line gives an added relief, and to 
break the skirt on the hip, or a tuck, or a 


puff, of drapery just below the hip adds 
much to this relief, and offsets the same- 
ness in the drapery. 

For instance, you take a telegraph pole 
and a tree of same size, and through the 
fact that the tree has many limbs and 
boughs projecting from it it appears shorter 
than the pole, which is just one straight 
line. This comparison I make to give you a 
fair idea of what folds of drapery mean in 
the making of height and the reducing of 
The same example applies to stout 
and thin subjects. Stout subjects call for 
folds and thin people vice 


Same. 


lengthwise 
verse. 

It is well to keep in mind when draping 
a figure to keep away from exacting lines 
and sameness of folds on both sides of fig- 
ure. This is very easily arranged by drap- 
ing one side toward the front and the other 
side toward the back, or by pinning the ends 
of drape higher in the back than in the 
front. A great many dresses and gowns 
when made by people who are not artistic 
carry with them a very heavy, overloaded 
appearance, or else one that has the same- 
ness of pleats and folds all over it. Both 
cases show a lack of good judgment, or the 
knowledge of what combines grace and 
beauty. 

Personally, I believe in simplicity of ar- 
rangement. The pleats and folds with very 
little flare to them, as the deep folds pro- 
duce a heavy shadow and destroy the dain- 
tiness of the effect. It is well to carry the 
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folds close to the figure and not to allow 
too much slack, otherwise they are apt to 
look shabby and disarranged. 

The color or tints which I use are all 
delicate shades, except the heavier mate- 
rials of panne velvet. In selecting these 
tints I would suggest the color which would 
be most suitable to all complexions, such 
as pale green. Unsatisfactory colors are 
pink, yellow, brown and wine shades, as 
they are only suitable to certain subjects. 
The delicate tints adhere to the effect of 
drapery, which is most necessary to illus- 
trate its softness and richness in portraiture 
and gives an elegance not secured by heav- 
ier or darker shades. 

A pleasing arrangement of velvet can be 
secured by draping over the shoulder oppo- 
site from which you are working, allowing 
it to flow in the same angle with your gown. 
This is only added where an evening gown 
or drapery gown is used. This forms a 
relief which is very pleasing, both in the 
addition of color and formation of lines. 
Placing a piece of velvet on the lap of a 
subject to cover light clothing to prevent 
the reflection in eye glasses, etc., makes 
another use of this material. There are 
numerous little stunts where a piece of vel- 
vet comes in very handy. 

Quality of draperies are very essential. 
The materials must be of the very best, 
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and I find the following to be of a quality 
desired: Panne or chiffon velvet in brown, 
green or burgundy shades ; two-faced satin, 
in a delicate tint of green; taffeta silk, in 
pale green or delicate figure (advise figured 
materials for young people only) ; maline, 
light tint—blue or green; three yards. The 
number of yards necessary to make a pleas- 
ing drapery is five and a half yards; two 
yards of velvet will answer most purposes. 
Do not purchase any of the cheaper mate- 
rials, or do not let the clerks tell you that 
“So and so will do just as well.” Get the 
very best and you will benefit by it, for 
buying cheap draperies to save money is 
like stopping a clock to save time. 

For over-dress or bust drapery, I strong- 
ly advise panne velvet. For instance, take 
a stout lady with a white shirt waist, who 
desires a bust portrait; you simply apply 
a piece of dark velvet over her shoulders, 
making a V-effect in front, laying the lace 
collar of the waist over the velvet. This 
result will outsell all the white shirt waists 
made. Why? Because the dark shade of 
velvet has a tendency to reduce the size of 
the woman and adds to the richness in the 
finished photograph. Where there is no 
collar on shirt waist, you may add a small 
piece of lace over edge of velvet to repre- 
sent collar and give more of a finished 
effect. 


The Photography of Machinery 


A TALK BEFORE THE COMMERCIAL SECTION OF THE P. A. OF A. 
K. F. REHBAUM, of Brown & Rehbaum Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The subject of which I intend to speak has al- 
ways been of the greatest interest to me. We 
are all of us interested in pictures. No matter 
how young or how old we may be, a picture 
always commands our attention. The majority 
of us look over the illustrations in a publication 
before we ever start to read it. 

And today, photography takes its place as the 
foremost medium of illustration. The photo- 
graph is understood by every one and it carries 
conviction. It is being recognized as one of our 
foremost means of education. The motion pic- 
ture places before our eyes events and happenings 
in all portions of the world. The daily papers 
are using pictures in an ever increasing amount. 
Advertisements would become very monotonous 
Were it not for illustrations. Why the entire 


world is coming to rely upon the photographer 
more and more for its education, record of 
progress, portrayal of current events and also its 
amusement. 

_The development of photography has been of 
vital concern to the progress of industry. For 
the wide awake manufacturer has long recog- 
nized its importance and is always finding new 
uses for photographs. The proper illustration of 
articles manufactured or in process of manufac- 
ture, facilities and methods of production and so 
forth, are today an absolute necessity to a pro- 
gressive concern, and a good photograph is with- 
out doubt the most satisfactory means of illus- 
tration. So it follows that the commercial photo- 
grapher becomes the illustrator of industry. 

Now here is a point that I wish to impress upon 
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you. A man may be a good photographer in a 
technical sense and yet fail as an illustrator. And 


When your services are requested, the customer 
f as a rule has some definite idea that he wishes 


4 


—<Fi the explanation is simple. 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


to convey. This idea may not be quite clearly 
defined in his own mind, he may not fully realize 
as to how far photography can illustrate his 
idea. It will be necessary for you to ask ques- 
tions until you feel that you fully understand 
your patron’s desires. 

Manufacturers of machinery were among the 
first to see the possibilities of marketing their 
products by the aid of photographs. And while 
they were about this work they also found many 
other uses for these photographs besides mere 
selling aids. An explanation of how this works 
out will assist you materially in the handling of 
machinery accounts. 


ITH the introduction of 
our new fall designs of 
folders we necessarily discon- 
tinue some of the older lines. 
This leaves us with thousands 
of folders that are no longer 
listed and which must be 
quickly moved in order to 
make room for the new ar- 
rivals. Such discontinued lines 
are reduced in price to a point 
that makes them most attrac- 
tive. If you are looking for 
bargains, drop us a line and 
describe what will interest 
you, mention how many you 
can use, and the chances are 
that we will be able to submit 
samples of just the right 
things, at a saving that is 
worth while. 


F. K. REHBAUM 


In this city we have many large concerns es- 
tablished years ago, and their photographic files, 
showing the changes in their plant, equipment, 
personnel and their product are among their 
most highly prized possessions. Their first 
photographs were of their product, the machines 
they were making, and were for the use of their 
salesmen and agents. 

Then to interest their customers, they showed 
them photographs of their plants, various de- 
partments and methods of production. Photo- 
graphs of the personnel of the plant helped to 
create a more intimate interest. They also dis- 
covered the need of showing the customer how 
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Write for one today! 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
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to use their machinery and so we made photo- 
graphs of their machine in operation in other 
plants. These are termed installation views and 
they form a very important section of machinery 
photographs. 

You will readily see that in order to obtain 
photographs which will satisfy your customer it 
will be necessary for you to know what they 
are intended for. When you understand the 
idea that your customer wishes to convey then 
it is up to you to photographically visualize that 
idea to the best advantage. 

When you are working.in the plant of the 
manufacturer and the photographs are intended 
for catalogue work, you can easily have the 
machine moved about—unless it is too heavy— 
to get the best obtainable lighting. But in some 
plants the lighting is none too good at best. 
In such cases you will have to resort to artificial 
light or seek to overcome the difficulties by pro- 
longed exposure and proper manipulation in de- 
velopment. 

The great majority of installation views are 
made under extreme difficulties. The machines 
invariably seem to be placed in the worst pos- 
sible positions to secure good photographs or else 
the view required of the machine is directly into 
the light. You will usually find yourself working 
in cramped quarters and in this class of work a 
wide angle lens and a flashlamp are your best 
friends. If you are showing an operator, be sure 
to have him placed in a proper position and look- 
ing at his work—not at the camera as they will do 
nine out of ten times. Use the flash directly 
over the camera and not to one side. This is im- 


portant, for in the majority of cases if the flash 
is used to the side, it will result in a lot of very 
objectionable shadows. Also remember to use 
enough powder, for I have found that the aver- 
age exposure is under. The machines them- 
selves are usually dark and oily and it is prac- 
tically impossible to overexpose under these con- 
ditions. Your exposure should be sufficient to 
cover the shadows for a thin negative rarely 
makes a good print. 

The equipment needed will probably be of 
interest to you, for the success of. your efforts 
depends largely thereon. I am going to start 
with the tripod or stand and I assure you that 
the importance of a rigid support for the camera 
cannot be overestimated. The best tripod that I 
know of is the F&S Professional. This is a 
very heavy tripod having a twelve inch_head 
and is not an easy thing to lug around. We use 
it principally for exterior work on windy days, 
and then we certainly appreciate it. But for the 
average run of outdoor work the No. 4 Crown 
is my favorite, for it is compact and light and at 
the same time perfectly rigid. For interior work 
a collapsible stand, such as the one made by 
Folmer & Schwing, is really indispensible. We 
use four of these stands and would not be with- 
out them at any price. The saving in time alone 
soon pays for them, not to speak of the risk 
of failure due to movement of camera, which 
they eliminate. 

Next the camera. Get a good solid camera. 
One that will not vibrate. A view camera re- 
ceives hard usage and in commercial work does 
not last long. And when it does get shaky, take 
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When Geo. Harris attended x 
the peace conference he took 
with him one lens, with which 
he photographed seventy-three 
delegates to the conference. 
This lens was the Series II Velos- 
tigmat F:4.5 shown here in Barrel. 
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i ere Sraphers 


GEO. W. HARRIS:—In Washington, D. C., where great men get 
together, Geo. Harris, founder and manager of Harris & Ewing, has 
a2 established a unique organization that is known the world over. 

i Without a doubt, George Harris makes portraits of more international 
qe celebrities than any man in the world. Presidents, congress- 
= men, visiting regents and notables from the four corners of the 
earth, sit before his lens. As a member of the presi- 
dent’s party to France, he made a remarkable collec- 
tion of portraits of delegates to the peace conference. 


Holding various offices in the P. A. of A. (includ- 
ing that of president) and lecturing and demonstrating 
on convention platforms, George Harris has willingly 
and helpfully served his fellow-craftsmen. 


L, It has been our pleasure to supply Mr. Harris with 

S all his lenses. In his studio, he uses the Vitax F:3.8 

Ze Qe ¥ and Verito F:4; in his home portraiture and News 
¥ Service, the Series II Velostigmat F:4.5. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, ~~ NEW YORK. 
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THE HALLDORSON 
STUDIO FLASH LAMP 


The Greatest Lamp for Child 
Photography Ever Invented. 


Why worry making time exposures of children, when 
with a small investment you can own a Halldorson Studio 
Flash Lamp that gives you snap-shot exposures? 


You can make five exposures without reloading, and 


can snap off child poses as fast as you can change holders 
in your camera. 

Think what these advantages mean when you come to 
take the orders. With an assortment of proofs, all uni- 
formly good, and all teeming with expression and life, 
your chance of a good order is easly doubled. Besides you 
have no resittings, no spoiled negatives, and no appoint- 
ments turned away because of insufficient light. 

Write for full information including complete in- 
structions about flashlight photography. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 
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my advice and buy a new one. You will save 
money by doing so and also protect your repu- 
tation. The camera must have a leather bellows 
and a long draw, 30 inches is none too long. 
The front board should be large and have con- 
siderable rise and drop. The back must have a 
good swing and should be reversible. And a 
sliding bed comes in mighty handy at times. 
Personally we prefer the No. 2 Eastman View 
and use them exclusively. If you are operating 
two or more cameras stick to one make and 
model for then your front boards are inter- 
changeable and you can use any of your lenses 
on any of the cameras. The 8 x 10 is the 
standard commercial size all over the country 
and the majority of existing files are of this 
size. 

Now comes the question of lenses. You will 
need them of all focal length. If you were to 
ask me which of our lenses receives the most 
use I believe I would be safe in saying the 10% 
inch Convertible Turner-Reichs. The single com- 
binations of these lenses are of 18 and 24 inch 
focus. The 12 inch convertible of this make is 
also an exceptionally useful lens for our work. 
We use a few Gorez Dagors of various focal 
lengths from 6% inch to 12 inch. The extreme 
covering power of the Dagors, their large aper- 
ture and freedom from distortion, make them 
ideal for wide angle work in poorly lighted in- 
teriors. The Bausch & Lomb wide angles, the 
Protars, are not surpassed by any lens on the 
market, but their small aperture, F .12 and F .18 
make them rather inconvenient for us in dark 
interiors. But for exterior work we like them 
very much. 

And do not overlook the focusing cloth, for it 
is a source of much annoyance. Buy light 
weight goods at least a yard wide and not less 
than one and one-half yards long. You will 
realize the reason when you are outside in a 
stiff wind. i 

A few white sheets to use as background are 
a great convenience. 

That’s about all you will need in the way of 
mechanical equipment. The rest of the equip- 
ment is only brains, ingenuity and. experience. 

Now we will presume that you have had a 
call to go out and photograph some trucks, for 
you will get quite a bit of this work. This 
work is comparatively simple if you will only 
observe a few rules. In the first place on single 
trucks use no lens of less than 18 inch focus. 
The majority of the negatives that come of my 
customers from out of town jobs look as though 
they were made with 8 inch lenses. And the 
manufacturers assure me that the trucks were 
sent out with regulation size rear wheels. Now 
perhaps the photographer was cramped for space 
and had to use a wide angle lens to get the 
whole truck on the plate, but as a rule I have 
had no trouble to get the driver to move the 
truck to some point where there was more room. 
Unless you are getting an action picture showing 
the truck being loaded or unloaded take it to 
some place where you can get a plain background. 
You know it is rather startling to see a tree or 
telephone pole growing out of the body or the 
top of the cab. Many photographers make the 
mistake of using too high an elevation. This 
also distorts a truck. Keep the lens on a line 
slightly above the upper edge of the frame. In 
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Milwaukee Convention ? 
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Speed—Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
New York Saint Louis Chicago 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, ¢7.2ouls Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


High speed and wide latitude of 
exposure enable 


Hammer Plates 


to cope successfully with all con- 
ditions of light, temperature and 
humidity. Their long established 
record proves their worth. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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this way you will secure the most pleasing effect. 
Give enough exposure to get detail in the running 
gear. Placing the truck on a light pavement or 
a dusty one will help to lighten up the under 
side. 

If you are called upon to make parts views, 
that is, motors, axles, springs, radius rods and 
so forth, do not expect to find these parts all 
nicely painted. You will be lucky if they are not 
full of rust spots. But photographs of this kind 
are intended for catalog work and will require 
a certain amount of retouching anyway, so it will 
be more convenient for the manufacturer to have 
the retoucher clean up the parts on the print 
than to bother with painting them up in the shop. 
Use a long focus lens and get a good sharp 
picture with all detail clearly visible and your 
customer will be satisfied. 

Now suppose that your next call is to photo- 
graph a large drill press either vertical or hori- 
zontal type. The body is always painted a very 
dark color, usually black, and they have a nice 
lot of polished steel spindles and control wheels. 
They won’t repaint that job for you and you 
might just as well forget all you ever heard 
about puttying the polished steel, because it will 
not look right even if you can afford the time 
to do it. There is a much easier way. Give 
about double the exposure needed to secure 
detail in the darkest shadows and develop with 
about half the normal amount of carbonate. In 
this way you will bring up your shadows before 
the headlights are fully developed and you can 
then check development at any point desired. 

Making photographs of parts for repair bulle- 
tins, or renewal sheets as they are now called, 
is an important item, this probably the most 
tedious and trying branch of machine work. 
Your layout must be so arranged that any 
one can easily recognize the part desired and so 
be able to order this part from the maker with- 
out chance of error. If you have any great 
amount of this work to do, or if the parts are 
heavy, you will find it most practical to make 
these photographs vertically. Have your cus- 
tomer build you a stand projecting from the wall, 
or a tower to which you can attach a camera 
so that you can look directly down on your 
objects. A few planks placed across the bridge 
girders of a crane also make a good platform to 
work from. Most photographs of this type are 
intended for half tone reproduction and some- 
times the print is cut apart and the articles re- 
arranged. So see that the different pieces do 
not overlap at any point. Avoid distortion as 
much as_ possible. 

You will usually find that in the photographing 
of machinery the great problem is to reduce the 
amount of visible contrast. We have all heard 
the old saying—expose for the shadows and the 
high-lights will take care of themselves. But I 
have found that the high-lights certainly required 
a lot of attention from the man at the tray or 
tank. I know of no way of estimating exposures 
of machinery except by experience. The usual 
tendency is to underexpose, and if the beginner 
will bear this in mind and keep a record of his 
exposures, he ought to be able to arrive at rea- 
sonably accurate exposure in a short time. It 
will be well to remember that shop windows and 
skylights are usually covered with a smoky film 
and that the light passing through these windows 
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has lost much of its 
pearing quite bright. 

We are now using 
smaller size and are 
But whether you use 
the same results on 


actinic power, although ap- 


film entirely in 8 x 10 and 
very well satisfied with it. 
film or plates, you can get 
either, take my advice and 
develop with Pyro and use the plate maker 
formulae for a normal developer. By this I 
do not mean to use a normal developer at all 
times, but to retain the proportion between the 
Pyro and the sulphite, the carbonate can be re- 
duced to any amount desired. The three solution 
formulae is the most satisfactory as it admits of 
the greatest control. We are developing in 
enameled tanks holding 6 and 12 films. The 
Pyro developer is mixed up fresh for each batch 
of film and the carbonate regulated according to 
the result desired or the nature of the exposures. 
When the batch of negatives has been developed 
the developer is discarded. You could send 
through another lot of films, but I can assure 
you that the printing quality of the second lot 
will not equal the first. Therefore | consider it 
poor practice to economize on developers. We 
have not been able to secure satisfactory results 
with Metol-Hydro or the neutral Pyro tank for- 
mulae and they have the disadvantage of not 
easily admitting of modification. 

Most of our prints are on glossy paper and 
we are partial to Azo F. It handles easily, does 
not show much abrasion and the results are fre- 
quently better than with the more expensive 
papers. Most of our prints are backed with 
muslin and tabbed for binding into expanding 
covers. We follow the standard commercial 
trim 7% x 11 inches. 

JT shall now be glad to answer any questions 
on this subject that I am able to handle, but 
wish to say a few words in conclusion. 

Do not imagine that the photographing of ma- 
chinery is a simple operation that can be turned 
over to an inexperienced assistant. On the con- 
trary it is a subject requiring as much thought, 
care and attention as the highest type of por- 
traiture. It is true that the two lines are widely 
divergent, yet the one requires as much care and 
understanding as the other. It will be necessary 
for you to study machinery that you are photo- 
graphing in order to show it up to the best 
possible advantage. Look up illustrations of 
similar articles and try to improve upon them. 
Develop new ideas as much as possible for they 
will be appreciated. And remember that you are 
dealing with a business man and that no excuse 
goes for poor work or a failure to secure what 
he wants. If you will turn out good work and 
give a good service your customer will gladly 
pay you a reasonable price for your efforts. 

The reputation of the firm of Brown & Reh- 
baum has been built on these principles. We 
are always seeking to improve the quality of our 
work and our service. We work with our cus- 
tomers and do all in our power to further their 
interests. In return we have enjoyed their com- 
plete confidence and their liberal support. And 
this confidence and appreciation of our work has 
been to us a source of the greatest satisfaction. 


* 
“What you squirming so for, Johnny?” 


“These pants is too tight. Ma bought where 
they had advertised ‘Boys’ clothes reduced.’ ” 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


85 Illustrations 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 


the essentials. 


The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work, 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


What’s Doing in Photography 


C. S. Brown is the new owner of the Dingman 
Studio at Venhera, Calif. 

A. S. Locke, photographer, of Detroit, Mich., 
, died on September 7th. Aged 59 years. 


C. F. Steffen, of Bloomfield, Nebr., has pur- 
chased the Brockton Studio, at Norfolk, Neb. 


H. M. Maddox has bought Mrs. Georgie 
Green’s photographic studio at Clarkdale, Ariz. 


A. T. Miles, of the Curtis Studios, Seattle, 
has purchased the Auburn Art Studio at Auburn, 
Wis. 

M. M. Monroe and B. M. Bouvanger have dis- 


solved partnership at Centralia, Wash. Mr. 
Bouvanger retains the studio. 
Thos. J. Leatherdale, the well-known pho- 


tographer of Toronto, Canada, died on Septem- 
ber 4th, aged 52 years. Mr. Leatherdale had a 
“stroke” a few years ago and his health has been 
poor since that time. He leaves a widow and 
daughter. 


That production of nearly eight hundred syn- 
thetic chemicals in the research laboratory of the 
Eastman Kodak Company virtually nullified 
Ametica’s dependency on Germany as the source 
of chemical supplies is shown in the report of 
the laboratory’s activities read before the annual 
convention last week in Chicago, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 


30th. 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


A. B. McKnight, photographer, of St. Paul, 
Minn., was found dead in his studio on August 
Suicide was the cause. Aged 47 years. 


Chas. H. Collins, photographer, formerly of 
St. Paul, Minn., died on August 28th in San 
Francisco from heart disease. Aged 50 years. 


* 
The Position of the Lamps 


There are some queries which we receive week 
by week from our correspondents, such as the 
arrangment of the glasses in a portrait lens and 
the proper position for half-watt lamps. It is 
with the latter that we wish to deal in this para- 
graph. As a beginning it should be clearly un- 
derstood that as far as the effect on the sitter 
is concerned one light is very much like another, 
the greatest difference being in the length of ex- 
posure needed. If a photographr who is accus- 
tomed to daylight work wishes to adopt artificial 
light, all he has to do is to occupy the sitter’s 
chair and from there note the position of the 
principal source of illumination, the open glass. 
To reproduce that particular lighting effect by 
are or half-watts he must place them in the same 
position relative to the sitter, using such diffusers 
as may be necessary. In order to avoid interfer- 
ing with the daylight exposures it is often ad- 
visable to place the lamps on the solid side of 
the studio: if it be desired to take the same side 
of the face, at the other end. It should be re- 
membered that as a rule it is better to use a 
number of low-power lamps rather than one or 
two large ones, as less light is lost in diffusion.— 
The British Journal of Photography. 
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Stimulating the Resale 


C. H. CLAUDY 


If it were possible for any business to 
keep every customer it ever made and con- 
tinue always to sell to the man or woman 
who bought from it once, it would never 
be necessary for such a business to reach 
out for new customers, after it had col- 
lected all that was required to keep the 
plant busy. 

If it were possibie for any business to 
exist entirely on transient trade, selling 
but once to one customer, there would be 
never need of attempting to interest a cus- 
tomer in coming back again. 

The latter is sometimes possible 
the former never. People will die, move 
away, wander after strange gods, get peeved 
with you, try a new man for the sake of 
taking a chance once, etc. The photogra- 
pher, therefore, must be always and for- 
ever upon the lookout for new customers 
and keep constantly before him the thought 
that eternal vigilance is the price of a small 
overhead and that if his business shows less 
new customers this year than last some time 
in the future it will show less total receipts 
than now. 

It is this attitude of mind which is prob- 


ably responsible for the mistake of standing 
so straight that the body leans backwards. 
In his thorough appreciation of the fact 
that he must have new customers all the 
time to offset the natural loss of old ones, 
many a photographer forgets entirely that 
the repeat order, the resale and the old cus- 
tomer who comes back are equally as im- 
portant as new business. The photogra- 
pher who depends entirely upon transients 
is a boardwalk specialist, a beach artist or 
Located in one 
place bidding for customers against com- 


a perambulating itinerant. 


petition, trying to make a reputation, he 
must pay some attention to reorders and re- 
sales. 

There is a sharp distinction to be made 
between the reorder and the resale. The 
reorder is from.an existing negative 
the resale is from new negatives made of 
a customer you have pleased. Both are im- 
portant, but the resale is much more 1m- 
portant than the reorder, since it indicates 
a healthy demand for fresh pictures, while 
the reorder, while it may show a greater 
profit than the resale (since no new sitting, 
developing or retouching is called for) rep- 
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resents simply a demand for something al- 
ready in existence. 

If, therefore, there is only so much time 
and effort to be put into the work of getting 
old business back again, put it in resales 
rather than reorders. 

Stimulation of resales is merely a prob- 
lem in advertising. But it differs from that 
advertising problem which is concerned with 
new business, in that the photographer has 
the advantage of having proved his goods 
He is dealing with some 
one who knows him. To put emphasis, 
then in attempts at resales, upon the qual- 
ity of the picture or the character of the 
The photographer has 
made his cast and must stand by it 


and his service. 


service is a mistake. 


his one-time customer knows of his own 
knowledge what he may expect in pictures 
and promptness. Resale attempts, there- 
fore, must be directed to arousing in the 
mind of the old customer the need or de- 
sirability of a new picture: This may best 
be done by stressing the changes which 
time brings and the advantages of record- 
ing milestones in life by pictures or by 
drawing to his attention some new shape, 
finish, kind of style of picture, or by ad- 
dressing him on his financial side, by show- 
ing him why and how pictures are cheaper 
now, or impressing upon him that pictures 
make a good Christmas present or some 
similar argument. The letter, telephone call, 
personal call, circular, booklet are all means 
for carrying this message. So is the inti- 
mate personal note as struck when a birth- 
day letter greets the mother of a baby just 
two or three or four years old, or an in- 
vitation to be pictured on their anniversary 
greets a bride and groom of a year, a week 
before the day. 

It is not intended here to suggest that 
the matter of be left for na- 
ture to care for. Every photographer keeps 
a lot of potential profit locked up in old neg- 
atives and the greater the number of re- 


reorders 


orders from those negatives the greater his 


annual profit. By all means see to it that 
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as much new business comes out of the old 
negatives as possible, but let the emphasis 
be put upon the need of new negatives, 
rather than upon the extreme desirability 
of the old. 

It is a common custom for any portrait- 
ist, when locating in a new building, open- 
ing a new studio or otherwise having a 
great event in his business life to begin with 
a reception exhibition or entertainment to 
the general public. Just why this sort of 
advertising should be confined to one and 
only one time no one has yet said. If a 
photographer can attract a lot of people to’ 
his studio for an exhibition tea when it 
has just opened, there seems to be no rea- 
son why he cannot do it once’ a year, at 
least with any reasonable excuse .. . a 
new process, some extra fine pictures or a 
prize winning exhibit. The idea is.to get 
new people in to see what the photographer 
has to offer if he cannot then sell 
them all he is surely able to sell some of 
them. Any store shows how this can be 
there is forever and always a 
“midsummer sale” a “bargain day in the 


done 


basement,” a “new consignment just ar- 
rived,” a “chance of a lifetime to get thus 
and such” going on. This is an appeal to 
old and new customers alike, of course, but 
the idea underlying it is to get people into 
Many a “bargain 
table’ has been run at a substantial loss, 


the place of business. 


merely to get customers with pocketbooks 
in sight of other goods. Some will buy 
only the “bargain,” but enough of the rest 
make other purchases to make the loss on 
the ‘‘bargains” figure merely as legitimate 
“selling expense” on the other goods sold. 

The photographer who wants an index 
of what his business is doing as to healthy 
growth should not be satisfied entirely to 
leave it to the bank account or the profit 
and loss sheet. He should have a chart 
showing the relationship of new customers 
to old, and while of course for a while after 
beginning in business the yearly percentage 


of new customers must slightly decrease as 


| 


| 
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more and more new customers become old 


customers, there will come a_ saturation 
point beyond which the new customer per- 
centage list should not materially decrease. 
If any year’s chart shows that the num- 
ber of old customers is largely falling off, 
even if the annual profit is the same, that 
photographer should take serious counsel 
with himself upon the need of stimulating 


his resales. 


You Cannot Afford 


You cannot afford to keep other than 
a spick-and-span studio, for people shun 
the untidy place. Soap and water are the 
cheapest investment you can make. 

You cannot afford to offer other than 
trustworthy goods to your patrons, for the 
reason that a person once ‘‘stuck”’ will fight 
shy of the studio which makes that error. 

You cannot afford to employ other than 
first-class receptionists, for in selling, as in 
many other things, the best is cheapest in 
the long run. 

You cannot afford to avoid giving pass- 
ing attention to what the other fellow is 
doing, for he is as wideawake as you. Be- 
sides, he may give you hints that will help. 

You cannot afford to slight the advertis- 
ing of your show case, no matter how lit- 
tle you do, for a slipshod advertisement in- 
serted in haste is worse than none at all. 

You cannot afford to neglect inventory, 
as a business run without inventory is like 
a ship without a rudder. 

You cannot afford to neglect your show 
cases or think them a place into which odd- 
ments can be tossed. People have a habit 
of forming an opinion of a studio’s worth 
by its display. 

You cannot afford to “call down an em- 
ploye nor give loud, officious orders before 
customers, as such a breach of ethics re- 
flects on your standing. 

You cannot afford to refuse to look at a 
salesman’s or demonstrator’s line, for with- 
out the hard-working demonstrator your 
studio would soon cease to exist. 
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A Good Retouching Formula 

It 1s the general practice among photog- 
raphers, in the process of retouching, to 
use a retouching fluid only on those portions 
of the negative which are to be touched 
with the pencil. Great care must be exer- 
cised when treating only the parts to be 
retouched with the average medium, because 
the retouching fluid shows an outline, unless 
carefully blended into the background. If 
the entire surface of the plate were flowed 
there would be no perceptible outline. 

For protecting negatives and for retouch- 
ing, Hammer’s Retouching Varnish  sur- 
passes any double purpose medium on the 
market. It serves as a protection against 
finger marks and marring the surface of 
the plates, which is liable to happen when 
they are stacked, as is customary during 
the workday. Oftentimes a drop of water 
With this Hammer 
Retouching Varnish coating on the plates 


will ruin a negative. 


such a calamity is obviated. 

\hen using the regular retouching medi- 
ums it is also advisable to use a coating of 
Hammer Varnish, thereby protecting the 
retouching and avoiding any damage of the 
emulsion, especially when a considerable 
quantity of prints are to be made. 

A No. 2H pencil should be used for re- 
touching. 

If more texture is needed, the following 
formula has been found of much assist- 


ance: 
Red | Rosina) eau er 3 OZS 
Turpentine ee ree 6 ozs 
Sulphuvicg ethetamae seni Zeazs 


Beeswax 


This may be used either under or over 
the Hammer solution. 

A good way is to flow the plate with the 
Hammer Varnish, then, if the negative has 
extra deep shadows, apply a little of the 
above formula with a piece of soft cotton. 

For filling in and drawing in laces, etc., 
the combination allows of manipulation 
without cutting through or wearing smooth. 


—Portrait. 
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The Commercial Section at the Better Business 
Convention, Milwaukee | 


For the first time in the history of the P. A. 
of A. commercial photographers took an active 
part in convention affairs as a separate body. 
For a first meeting, the attendance was very good 
indeed, one hundred and sixteen owners of com- 
mercial establishments having registered, and 
many of the portrait men, in addition, registered 
as doing commercial work. There were also 
several commercial employes present. This is a 
fine start and the chairman of the section, Chas. 
D. Kauffmann, will undoubtedly start his propa- 
ganda work early next year and register a still 
larger attendance at the next convention. 

The constitution of the P. A. of Adgwas 
amended to include the Commercial Section, 
which has its own officers, but the members of 
which will pay their dues into the national trea- 
sury. These dues are, for 1921, ten dollars for 
active members, owners and managers of estab- 
lishments, and three dollars for associate mem- 
bers—employes. A member of the section, to be 
chosen by the section, becomes a voting member 
of the National Executive Board, but without 
office. 

The officers of the section as elected at Mil- 
waukee for the coming year are: Chairman— 
Chas. D. Kaufmann, of Chicago; vice chairmen— 
Ernest Bihler, Omaha, Neb.; Eugene Taylor, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Will H. Stokes, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
John Garabrant, New York, N.. Y.; Grant Leet, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary—N. B. Aukerman, 
715 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Publicity 
Agent—W. A. Bartz, care of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Kaufmann was chosen as the _ section’s 
member of the executive board of the P. A. of A. 

Interesting talks and demonstrations were 
given during the week, by Chas. D. Kaufmann 
(opening address); A. J. Newton; of the East- 
man Kodak Co., on Color Photography; Dr. C. 
E,. Kenneth Mees, of the Eastman Experimental 
Research Laboratories on general commercial and 
color photography; J. W. Scott, of Baltimore, on 
Business Methods; N. B. Aukerman on “Still” 
Photography; Howard M. Webster, of Chicago, 
on the relation of Cost Finding to Price Making; 
Kk. F. Rehbaum, of Milwaukee, on Photographing 
Machinery; Jas. J. Johnson, of Chicago, on In- 
terior Photography. 

The judges who passed on the collection of 
commercial photographs and awarded the blue 
ribbons were: A. J. Newton, Dr. A. B. Hitchins 
and Mr. Zeisig. 

The following by-laws were adopted: 

“The Commercial Section of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America is organized to 
further the interests of the commercial photo- 
graphers of America, and shall be governed by 
the Constitution and By-laws of the National 
Association. The governing functions of this 
Section shall be vested in a chairman, three vice- 
chairmen (this was later amended to include a 
vice chairman for each of five sections of the 
country), and a secretary-treasurer. 

“This Section shall hold an annual meeting at 
the Convention of Photographers’ Association of 
America.” 


Address by Chas. D. Kaufmann, Chairman 
Commercial Section 


“Next to the discovery of printing type, com- 
mercial photography has done more to educate 
the world than any other one thing, and we, its 
American exponents, have a right to hold up 
our standards in the foreground of the graphic 
arts. How many of the photographers realize 
this one thing! How many consider that pho- 
tography today is as essential an industry and 
as necessary to the proper development of our 
arts as anything else that is being done or made. 
If other industries that play such large fac- 
tors in the everyday life of the American com- 
munity have a right to organize and work for 
the welfare of their profession, why has it 
taken so many years to make photographers 
realize that organization and co-operation are 
the only ways in which to attain a higher stand- 
ard? 

In the ’70s, photography became a_ business 
and for all these score years, although we can 
denote it as a business, we cannot say that 
photography is a standardized trade or institu- 
tion. The reason for all this lies apparently 
with the men who are in it. We can all look 
back to only a few years ago and remember 
the time when one photographer would not 
let another brother photographer enter his dark 
room or studio for fear that some of the se- 
crets of the profession which he knew would be 
taken away from him. Now we are passing 
from the time of witchcraft; the time when 
each photographer thought that his way of do- 
ing photography was a secret; from the time 
when photography itself was considered an art 
of palmistry, to the day of a broader vision; 
the day that we know that when we help some- 
one else, that he will help us in return. 

We are coming to the day, and that day is 
already here, where there are no secrets in 
photography; where photography is a_ science’ 
written down in books that everyone may read 
and learn it. The day is here when the man 
with the proper acumen for knowledge comes 
forward and makes the best photograph. Now 
we have learned that photography itself is no 
more a secret, but that the man who wants to 
turn out good photographic work can do so if 
he desires. 

Our next step to raise the standard of our 
profession is in the proper business methods. 
You can turn out the finest work that is possi- 
ble, but unless you get properly paid for it 
you cannot possibly continue to do this work, 
because we must live and our employees must 
live. And it is necessary before-a man can do 
good work that he be properly fed and properly 
clothed. You cannot gain respect in a com- 
munity unless you live up to the standards of 
that community. The trouble with the photo-. 
graphic profession has been up to now, that 
the remuneration for our work has not been 
large enough to properly class us with other 
businesses. The reason for this “has been that 
we did not have, until now, enough men with 
large enough visions to foresee the possibilities 
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of photography, and also to realize the value 
of our product to the community. 

My subject that I picked out for my talk is 
business methods in commercial photography. 
I will dwell very lightly on this subject, but I 
want to tell you how you can put proper busi- 
ness methods into your business. I come from 
Chicago, the city that produces more commer- 
cial photographs than any other city in the 
world and I am proud to say that it is also 
the city that gets the best prices for commercial 
photography, and now | want to tell you why 
that is possible: I don’t believe that Chicago has 
better commercial photographers than any other 
city, and I don’t believe that we have better 
business men than any other city. We have 
done something in our town that you other 
gentlemen from other cities can pattern your- 
selves after. Eight years ago Chicago was 
considered from a competitive standpoint of 
commercial photography, as being able to turn 
out the cheapest good photographs in the coun- 
try. We realized at that time that it was im- 
possible for us to go on making good pictures 
without getting proper remuneration for doing 
it. We found that while competition was get- 
ting keener it was necessary for us either to do 
something radical; not only to bring up the 
prices for our work, but also to regain the re- 
spect for our profession from our fellow-citi- 
zens that we ought to have, so one certain 
evening, the commercial men met, and formed 
a little club. The club was formed to promote 
good fellowship among the craft. I don’t want 
to take up my talk about the hardships that 
we went through in trying to work up a proper 
business organization, but I want to tell you 
something about the results that we have at- 
tained in these years of work. 

Commercial photography, a few years back, 
had no special prices. The photographer got 
as much as he felt he could for his work and 
had to be satisfied with that. At the present 
time we have in the city of Chicago a price 
list which has standardized the prices of com- 
mercial photography in our city. (The editor of 
the Bulletin of Photography will be glad to send 
a copy of this price list free upon request.) Our 
association does not include all the commercial 
men in Chicago, but it includes eighty per cent 
of them, and the other twenty per cent are either 
undesirable or men who have no foresight, or 
men who cannot afford to belong to this organi- 
zation. Our association has been an inspiration 
to others in our profession and TI am proud to say 
that there are members present here who repre- 
sent associations from other cities, where, al- 
though they probably have not obtained the same 
degree of efficiency that we have, they are on the 
proper road to success. This is the first na- 
tional meeting of commercial photographers in 
America. It has taken fifty years to bring about 
a meeting such as we are having now. 

This meeting is called to exchange ideas and 
to create and maintain a better business in com- 


mercial photography. We cannot pass any 
laws, rules, or regulations at this convention 


which can be maintained throughout this coun- 
try, but we can, through our thoughts, give. our 
ideals and principles in better business methods to 
the commercial photographic profession. Let this 
National Organization be a standard bearer for 
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local organizations which should be formed in 
every city and every state in America. 

When you gentlemen go back to your city, 
start the ball rolling; call up your brother pho- 
tographers and call a meeting the first night 
that you get home and organize an association 
for the betterment of the profession. Don’t be 
disappointed if some of them won’t come, but 
start this thing if you have to start it alone, 
and if you, yourself, will have to be an entire 
association! | absolutely guarantee that if you 
are successful in forming an organization in 
your home town that you will be able to get 
better prices for your work and that by ex- 
changing ideas with your competitors you will 
be able to turn out better work, that you will 
gain better respect from your fellow citizens, 
and I am sure the time will come when you will 
be proud to call yourself a commercial pho- 
tographer! The Chicago Association will be 
glad to loan you their by-laws and constitution 
so you can pattern your organization after it. 

Now I am going to take up the question of 
this little price list. It took six years of hard 
effort to standardize the prices as we have them 
on this price list. You know that 8 x 10 photo- 
graphs at one time were sold for four cents 
each. I know, and you probably know, that 
there are some men in our profession that are 
still making them at that price, but those men 
are very few and it is a matter of only a few 
months when there will not be any. A great 
many of the photographers I know would be 
glad to get bigger prices than they are getting 
now, but are afraid that some of their com- 
petitors will get their business. Now, remem- 
ber that there is no one photographer in any 
city who can carry all the photographic business 
that is being done. When you raise your prices - 
you are going to lose some, and when your com- 
petitor raises his prices he is going to lose some, 
but in the long run it will be better for you 
to do a hundred dollars’ worth of business and 
lose some than to do a hundred dollars’ worth 
of business for the glory of doing it. 

Through my correspondence that I have had 
in getting you gentlemen up here, I have heard 
from photographers asking me to form a 
National Photographers’ Association outside of 
this Association. I] have the.assurance from 
tha officers of the National Association that 
they will create a separate office to look after 
this section of the organization. The commer- 
cial section, if properly formed here this week, 
should not only be an association that holds a 
convention once a year, but should be an asso- 
ciation working every day for the benefit of 
the craft. Through our secretary I am sure that 
we can accomplish personal benefits by belong- 
ing to this association. You all have photo- 
graphic work to be done in various cities in the 
United States. I have traveled a great deal 
making photographs, and I know that it is a 
hard task to develop and print in a hotel dark 
room. There should be a commercial photogra- 
phic directory published of all the commercial 
photographers belonging to this association, 
whereby the members may have the right and 
may be welcome to come and have their plates 
developed and printed at a trade discount. 

Another thought: We have men, and I know 
you gentlemen have men also, who travel and 
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make photographs of installation or other things 
in different cities. This work could just as easily 
be done by a photographer in that city. “If you 
want to send flowers to San Francisco, all you 
have to do is order of your local florist and he 
will telegraph to his brother florist in San Fran- 
cisco who will provide the flowers.” Why can’t 
we have such an association? Men who will hold 
the standard prices of photography, and to these 
men we can turn to have photographic work done 
in other cities which our customers want to have 
done. I am sure if this association will go on 
record that they want to have an association of 
this kind, our able secretary will be able to do it. 
But to do all these things it is necessary that 
the secretary’s office have enough money to run 
it properly. The National Organization dues at 
the present time are $3.00. Three dollars today 
is not large enough a sum to have a secretary 
here for the whole year. During the meeting of 
tomorrow or the next day, there will be a change 
in the constitution offered raising the dues to 
$5.00. Even $5.00 is not large enough and I want 
you to get up on that floor and see if we cannot 
raise the dues to at least $20.00 or $25.00. Let us 
have enough money in the treasury to do some 
big things in the profession and you know it can- 
not be done, gentlemen, unless we have enough 
money to do it. 


The Relation of Cost-Finding to Price- 
Making in Commercial Photography 


Talk and Discussion by Howard M. Webster, 
Chicago, Il. 


Fellow Photographers: In order that I may 
conserve time and better communicate to you 
what I have to say, I have a manuscript with me. 
We have gathered here today the representative 
commercial photographers of the United States 
and I might say, with considerable accuracy, the 
leading commercial photographers of the world, 
for there is not a nation, outside of ours, that 
has developed the commercial use of photographs 
to such an extent as the photographers whom 
we have the honor to represent, together with 
the big business of America. And I include the 
big business of America, because without thea 
development of big, healthy, thriving, commercial 
enterprise, commercial photography will not have 
a fertile field in which to work. And without 


work the development of a higher art and new: 


processes cannot be attained, because without 
revenue we cannot carry on. And more so today 
than ever before % it necessary that we should 
have a proper return for the effort we exert in 
our profession. 

It is of this revenue that I wish to speak today. 
And I hope that I can, in my humble way, instil 
within you a greater desire to make good in a 
profession that deserves so much and in the 
past has received so little. 

In the first ‘place, are you making money out 
of your business? And again, are you owners 
who are actively engaged in the conducting of 
your business, paying yourselves a respectable 
salary and making a profit on your business 
besides? 

Are you who may answer “Yes” to both of 
these questions, sure you are making money 
or are you just kidding yourselves along from 
year to year the same as some of us are kidding 
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ourselves into thinking we are making photo- 
graphs that cannot be equalled, let alone being 
surpassed by anyone else. For just as soon as 
a man in our profession sits back and contents 
himself with the idea that his work cannot 
be surpassed by anyone else, he will be suddenly 
startled by someone coming along with a prod- 
uct that will make the work of the self-satis- 
fied individual look like a tintype compared to 
a platinum. 

The same applies to the man who is satisfied 
with the individual success he is attaining in his 
business without knowing the elements that con- 
tribute to that seeming success. A red-blooded 
business man cannot and should not be satisfied 
unless he knows and knows well, that he is 
pursuing the best methods and gaining the best 
out of his business that can be acquired. And he 
cannot know this today without applying most of 
the rules laid down by the practice of modern 
accounting. 

While urging this point upon our members 
in our little association in Chicago, many of 
our members immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that we should work out a cost system 
and put it to work. Others got the idea that 
cost meant price, and began to work out and 
establish prices that were wholly arbitrary, and 
had no relation as far as real knowledge was 
concerned, to cost. 

Neither of these courses is correct, because 
cost finding depends wholly upon accounting and 
accounting means bookkeeping. And by book- 
keeping and good bookkeeping alone will it be 
possible to figure cost. Until we all keep books 
somewhat uniformly, we will not be able to figure 
costs and be able to make intelligent prices. 

Because the elements that make up our costs 
are varied and diversified, they do not exist 
in the shop alone, they run from the office boy to 
the skilled workman in the shop and from the 
postage stamp to the salary of the manager in the 
office, and shop costs cannot possibly take this 
into consideration, but the accounting in the office 
must, or there will be no accuracy attained. 

I hope I am able to make this point clear as 
it is all important, since it is the only basis on 
which the law will allow members of associ- 
ations to work together on prices. Though pub- 
lic opinion is gradually changing to favor it, 
and I might say modern accounting brought 
about by the necessity of accuracy in figures 
when computing income and excess profit taxes, 
is largely responsible for this change, it seems 
to me it was hardly recognized that a business 
had any right to a profit until the government 
came along with these taxes. 

Now, assuming that we are agreed on the 
statement that accounting is necessary, let us 
turn to the question of cost itself. A good cost 
system should enable the manager of a business 
to make an estimate or price with an absolute 
assurance that a profit will be made, and at the 
same time enable him to meet competition on 
an intelligent basis. 

It should tell him what lines pay and what 
do not. 

No single cost finding system can be devised 
to fit all kinds of business. But the underlying 
basic principles are the same and it is .impor- 
tant that every man in business should under- 
stand them. 
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Now I suppose when you gentlemen saw this 
chart here you wondered what anything like 
that could have to do with making photographs, 
but as its title indicates, it shows “The Ele- 
ments of Total Cost.’ The first thing that you 
get hold of when you start to make photographs 
is your material, and the second thing that you 
have to contend with is the labor that you put 
out to make that material, which is your raw 
product, into a photograph, which is your finished 
product. So you have to start with two things 
that are direct, and they are easy for you to 
figure, and they are the things that stare you in 
the face, the things that we get excited about 
when something goes wrong, and we find out we 
are not making money. You can see those things 
immediately, and you jump to them and jump on 
somebody that has handled them, and begin to 
accuse them of doing something wrong, wherein, 
if you will go farther, probably that has nothing 
to do with it. It is the heaviest item, no doubt, 
in the cost, but at the same time this may be 
all right, but the things beyond that may be all 
wrong. 

The second thing you have to do with is 
the thing that is more visible, it is the Indi- 
rect Labor and the Indirect Material, the thing 
that is difficult to figure into the product, and 
if you adopt some of the principles of modern 
accounting you can find those things out. Those 
are the things that the most of us are overlooking 
today. 

Now, then, your direct labor and your direct 
material added together make your prime cost, 
but that is only part way in your cost finding. 
The next are your indirect expenses, composed 
of Indirect Material and Indirect Labor. Add 
your Prime Cost to your Indirect Expense which 
we have put down here as an arbitrary figure, 
of course, but which is easier than if we went 
into the fractions, and the sum of your Prime 
Cost and your Indirect Expense makes your 
Factory Cost. 

But that is not all. If we get that far there is 
still something beyond that enters into the cost. 
We have the general expense that comes down 
through the office, through the selling force and 
through everything connected in that half of the 
business. But that is an expense in the making 
of photographs just the same, and you cannot 
assume it yourself. You must add it to the 
cost of the photograph or your cost will not be 
complete. 

Now, then, when we add our Factory Cost 
to the General Expense we have what we are 
all looking for, with the exception of one thing; 
we have our Total Cost. Now wouldn’t it be an 
awfully satisfying thing if we knew that Total 
Cost every time? Is there anybody in the room 
who doesn’t want to know it? But that is not 
all. The next thing we have is our profit. Now 
if we know this we can surely decide on this. 
I am not prepared here to tell you today what it 
should be in the photography business. There is 
nobody who can tell you what the profit should 
be in photographs, because I don’t believe that 
all of us here could get together today or to- 
morrow and decide what it ought to be, because 
no two men in the room will have the same 
opinion. So, then, we have our Total Cost. Then 
we have added an arbitrary figure of $25 to that 
Total Cost, which gives us the selling price. 
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Wouldn’t that be an awfully satisfying feeling if 
you knew these two things and knew you were 
right in both of those, and knew what you ought 
to sell the photograph at? That has been the 
thing that has been talked about on the floor. 
Groups of people all over have been discussing 
the same thing. Here is the only possible way 
to get it, and it is the only way, as I said before, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
allow associations to work together and _ talk 
prices. 

Now, on the other side of the chart I have 
enumerated as near as I possibly can the elements 
that make up that prime cost. Every business 
man knows, or should know, that each business, 
no matter how small it is, is divided into three 
parts, as far as cost is concerned. In the first 
place, the Overhead; second, Selling Cost, and 
third, Administration. It doésn’t make any dif- 
ference if it is a one-man business, a two-man 
business, three man, or what it is, it only gets 
more complicated when it grows large, so there 
should be no excuse for the small man saying, 
that should not apply to him. It is easier if he 
starts to working when he is small than it is if 
he takes it on after the business grows so big 
he can’t handie it. According to modern account- 
ants the Overhead Cost is divided into Rent, 
Light and Heat, Power, Repairs, Insurance, Fac- 
tory Incidentals, and Depreciation. Some people 
call this Burden. It doesn’t make any difference 
what you call it. In selling cost we have Sales- 
men’s Salaries, Salesmen’s Commissions, Teaming 
and Delivery. Shipping Material, Shipping La- 
bor, Advertising, Collection and Credit Fees, 
Telephone and Telegraph, Association Dues, Paid 
Accounts, Postage and you have Incidentals, 
which cover innumerable sins, which most of us 
are overlooking today. 

Under Administration — Officers’ Salaries, 
Officers’ Expenses, Discounts allowed, Interest 
paid, Office Expense, Office Salaries, Legal Ex- 
pense, Donation to Charities, Stationery and 
Supplies. There are a lot of things, no doubt, 
you could raise some question about. Neverthe- 
less, they have been put there by accountants 
after long study, in order to not let any leaks 
happen in the business. 

Now, once more turning back to the elements 
that are gotten from the sum of these subjects 
on the other side of the chart, I want you to 
carry one thing away with you, and that is: That 
the sum of Direct Labor and Direct Material is 
your Prime Cost. If you have time and can 
put it down on a piece of paper, put it down and 
carry it with you and study it. The sum of 
Prime Cost and Factory Expense is Factory Cost. 
The sum of Factory Cost and General Expense 
is Total Cost. Total Cost, plus the Profit, is the 
selling price, and it is just as necessary for the 
man with the small business as the one with the 
large organization to keep this in mind. 

Just to bear me out and give more weight to 
the things I have said, I want you to indulge 
with me while I read some extracts from the 
pages written by Arthur Jerome Eddy, entitled, 
“The New Competition.” 

“Until the law is changed the one safe course 
is to have nothing to do with any conference or 
association the objects of which are not clearly 
expressed in black and white, and the proceedings 
of which are not fully preserved. 
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“If the prime object is to help trade con- 
ditions, then that object should be set forth 
frankly, and the means adopted to attain the 
object should be described so fully that judge 
and jury can see they are fair and legal beyond 
question and quite sufficient to attain the end 
without resorting to any unexpressed agreement, 
any moral obligation, or ‘gentlemen’s under- 
standing.’ ” 

It is believed the open price policy supplies 
the means; that it is sound, sensible and legal; 
it involves no action, no agreement of any kind 
or character that is not well within a man’s con- 
stitutional rights. The right to publish prices, 
exchange bids freely and openly, to deal frankly 
with customers and competitors, are rights that 
cannot be curtailed by any legislative body in 
this country. Congress and legislatures may so 
provide that the exercise of these rights shall 
not be abused; that sound and healthful co-opera- 
tion shall not take on the features of arbitrary 
and oppresive combination, but co-operation itself 
cannot be prohibited. 

It is impossible to keep men to a fixed price, 
therefore why waste time trying to? It is pos- 
sible to keep them to an agreement to tell others 
what they have done. 

Note the distinction. The fixed price means an 
agreement of some kind to maintain a price, to do 
something, to live up to something. That sort 
of an agreement is never kept for long; quite 
aside from questions of legality the agreement is 
worthless because it is no stronger than each 
man’s belief in the good faith of all the parties 
to it, and since every man feels sure that at 
least some of his competitors will be quick to 
violate it and reap a profit, he secretly violates 
it himself. 

This condition of profound distrust is a fact 
to be dealt with, not ignored. It is just as well 
to open the explanation of the reporting plan 
with about these words: 

“Let us assume that all you think of one an- 
other is true and that not a man present is to be 
trusted outside this room. 

“By assuming the worst there will be no un- 
pleasant surprise in store if events may prove 
we are mistaken. 

“Acting upon the assumption that no man will 
do as he agrees unless he wants to or can’t help 
it, let us not agree to do anything simply be- 
cause we ought to, but only those things we either 
want to do or can’t help doing. 

“And when we get along a little farther and 
generate a little more confidence in one another 
we will agree to a few things we ought to do, 
but for the present, no.” 

The agreement to tell one another what has 
been done is quite another matter, since, after 
all, it simply provides for the systematic ex- 
change of information that is sure to come out. 
This obligation is so fair and works out so many 
good results that the trickiest competitor in the 
end sees it is to his advantage to live up to it. 

No association should be formed for less than 
one year, and members should be required to 
either pay in their pro rata share of the expenses 
for the entire year or so firmly commit them- 
selves there will be no thought of resigning. 

Men who are suffering from fierce competi- 
tion are quick to come together at the call of 
almost anybody and ready to enter into any 
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agreement that holds out the slightest hope of 
bettering their condition, but when the hope is 
not 1mmediaely realized in higher prices they are 
just as quick to drop out. 

Co-operation means a broader outlook than 
the mere quest of money. 

It may be said once for all that no organiza- 
tion can live beyond the exigencies of the hour 
unless it has an interest above dollars and cents. 
The desire to make greater profits may bring men 
together, but it will not hold them long, the mo- 
tive is too sordid to encourage any large degree 
of enthusiasm, and without enthusiasm no move- 
ment can go forward. 

Heretofore combinations, associations, pools, 
agreements have all been for the one object, higher 
prices. Men who disliked each other heartily 
came together for the sole purpose of making 
money; they were willing to swallow their aver- 
sions for the sake of a few dollars; they would 
lunch and dine together with a great show of 
friendship only to denounce each other roundly 
on separating. 

In these combinations to advance prices the 
man who had a decent regard for his word was 
always the loser, since he adhered to the under- 
standing longer than the others. 

There being nothing to hold the members to- 
gether except an agreement that few intended to 
keep, it is not surprising the old line associations 
fell apart as fast they were brought together. . 

Men, whether in an association or not, should 
consider the relations enumerated below, but 
when organized they must consider them. 

A. Relations of members to one another. 

B. Relations with employes. 

C. Relations with those to whom they sell— 
customers. 

D. Relations with those from whom they buy. 

E. Relations to the public generally. 

If an association is) smallwalleitecanmdom sare 
keep in mind and give some serious thought to 
the several relations named, especially to relations 
with employes, relations with customers and rela- 
tions to the public. It is hardly conceivable that 
two or three men in a given industry could come 
together without doing things that would affect 
those three classes. 


(To be Continued, ) 
* 


A boy called on a merchant concerning a place. 

“T want an office boy,” he said, in reply, “if I 
can get the right kind of a one. Do you want a 
job?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the boy, “but before I 
take it I'd like to know if there is any chance of 
promotion.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, thoughtfully, “that 
depends on the boy. The last one we had here 
owned the whole place before he had been with 
us sixty days.” 
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The Retailer’s Responsibility when his Private Brand 
of Something Goes Wrong 


There is a tendency on the part of the 
courts to hold a retail dealer responsible for 
anything that goes wrong with package or 
the manu- 


branded instead of 


facturer, where the brand is a private brand 


goods, 


instead of an ordinary commercial brand. 
If this tendency becomes general, it will be 
much more unsafe for a retailer to sell a 
private brand—I mean his own private 
brand—than to sell a commercial brand, for 
if anything goes wrong with a commercial 
brand most courts have always held that 
the manufacturer and not the retailer was 
responsible. This is because the retailer, 
not being the producer or the packer, was 
just as ignorant about the contents or com- 
position of the article as the consumer was. 
Reversing this rule as to private brands will 
let retailers in for a lot of damage suits that 
today, if they are to get anywhere, must be 
brought against the manufacturer. 


Suppose: a package brand of something 


goes wrong—a package paint proves worth- 
less, a tin of canned meat proves spoiled, a 
package of chemicals proves defective and 
bursts, and so on. In almost all States to- 


day the buyer—the victim of whatever 


went wrong—cannot successfully sue the 
retail dealer unless the transaction took 


such a form that the buyer, in buying the 
particular thing, relied upon the seller’s 
skill or judgment. He would rely on the 
seller’s skill or judgment where, for in- 
stance, he got the retailer to personally 
guarantee the article. If that was done, 
and something went wrong, the buyer could 
get damages from the retailer, who then 
could not hide behind the manufacturer. 
He had made the quality of the article his 
own affair. 

That, as I say, is the general rule of law 
as to package or proprietary products sold 
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The Key to the Situation. 
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by retailers, but not produced or packed by 
them. A case has just been decided in 
Massachusetts which is decidedly important 
because it reveals the tendency spoken of 
to hold a retailer responsible for damage 
_ done by his private brand of anything. The 
case was brought by a man named Ward 
against the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. Ward bought a can of baked beans 
from the A. & P. Co. and broke his tooth 
on a stone in the can. He had to have it 
extracted, and the jury gave him $350. 
The beans in question were packed under 
the Great Atlanticand4Pacihe leas @ass 
private brand. The label bore the follow- 


ing : 
(Gsrandmother’s Brand A, & P. Beans 
and Pork with Sauce. Contents 2 


Remove the contents 
of this can as soon as opened and place 
The Greatwat. 
lantic and Pacifi¢ Tea Co: Inc; Dis= 
tributors, Jersey City, N. J. 

These beans were packed for the tea com- 


pounds, 1 ounce. 


in earthenware dish, 


AUGUST 23d to 28th. 


pany by the Thomas Canning Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The tea company supplied 
the labels, but, of course, had nothing to do 
with the selection of the beans or the actual 
canning. The cans were sealed as usual. 

Ward sued the tea company on the theory 
that theirs was the only name appearing on 
the can; that he couldn’t sue the packer 
because he didn’t know who he was, and 
because the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. was responsible anyway, because this 
was their private brand, packed for them 
alone, and it was their duty to exercise 
supervision over their private brand and see 
that it was fit for the purpose for which it 
was intended, viz.: food. 

The court upheld this view and gave 
judgment against the tea company for $350. 
The opinion is much too long to reproduce 
here, but is interesting. The particularly 
important part of the opinion is this: 

In the case at bar the plaintiff had no 
means, of ascertaining the 
facturer from inspection of the goods 


MmManu- 
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bought. The retail purchaser in cases 

of this kind ordinarily would be at 

some disadvantage if his only remedy 
were against the manufacturers. 

It seems to me that the lesson this case 
teaches is the importance of having the 
manufacturer’s name, even in the case of a 
private brand, upon the label. If the courts 
generally are going to hold a retailer 
responsible for the quality of brands which 
he doesn’t pack and knows nothing about, 
merely because his is the only name appear- 
ing upon the label, it follows that the manu- 
facturer’s name should go on too in every 
instance, © 

In the Massachusetts case the judges did 
not agree. One filed a dissenting opinion, 
in which he held that the tea company 
should not have been held responsible even 
though it was a private brand. This judge 
thought that in selling a can of beans not 
packed by the seller, it was impossible for 
the buyer to rely on the seller’s skill and 
judgment, and, therefore, in this and all 
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other cases where package goods went 
wrong, the real action was against the 
manufacturer, whether it was a_ private 
brand or not. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Blurring and Development 

Blurring or solarization of the image is 
generally ascribed to geometric reflection 
of incident rays from the back or glass of 
the plate. No doubt this is the proper expla- 
nation in the majority of cases, and the rea- 
son why celluloid films are almost immune 
from halation. Nevertheless, we do have 
blur in films. 
all the incident rays do not strike the plate 
perpendicularly. 


It must be borne in mind that 


Only those entering the 
central area of the lens do so. The oblique 
rays are first refracted through the glass,, 
and on reaching the back surface are again 
reflected onto the film at an angle, differing 
according to obliquity from the angle at 


which the rays entered the glass, causing the 
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diffraction or halo of light, the film parti- 
cles acting like a rocky coast, against which 
the infinitely minute light waves break. The 
character of the development, however, may 
influence halation or blur. 

If two pictures of the same subject are 
taken under thé same conditions of light, 
time and lens aperture, widely different re- 
sults will accrue if a slow developer is em- 
ployed to evolve the image, or one acceler- 
ated. The tops of trees, for instance, 
against the bright sky are brought out with 
greater distinctness of outline by a slow de- 
velopment, while a bad case of blurring 
would result if the action of the developer 
were quick. 

It depends particularly upon the duration 
of development determined by exposure. 
The question whether the light after a very 
long exposure would act as an oxidizing 
agent has not yet been decided. It has, 
however, been shown that in a short expos- 
ure the light has not had time for sufficient 
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intensity to penetrate the opaque film of sil- 
ver bromide to the glass beneath, hence, in 
development, no blacking of the deepest 
lying portions is effected. The image lies 
upon the surface and is, therefore, a weak 
one. With normal exposure, on the con- 
trary, the deep lying layers receive sufficient 
molecular disturbance by the light to re- 
spond to the developer’s influence directly 
down to the glass support. On examination 
of the image at the back, it will be seen that 
it has penetrated the film. If a strongly 
over-exposed plate is subjected to the devel- 
oper, there is likewise found on the very 
upper surface a positive image, which acts 
as a hindrance to the penetration of the de- 
veloper. In the less exposed parts, how- 
ever, the developer continues its action. 


Want of Luminosity in the 
Shadowed Side of the Face 


Studios having the desirable north light 
present no difficulty to the photographic 
portraitist in getting that most pleasing 
of Of 
course, we presuppose the operator knows 
how to manipulate his illumination, inas- 
much as one ignorant of the means cannot 


phenomenon luminous shadows. 


hope even with the best equipped studios to 
get fine results. But what we desire just 
here is to call to the attention of those who 
have appreciation of the value of luminous 
shadows in portraiture that the eye may 
sometimes be led to a false judgment of 
what the light really is effecting on the film. 

We must not forget the mechanical phase 
of our art, or that our camera is no dis- 
cerner of persons, and relentlessly registers 
intensities in proportion to potency without 
appreciation of external appearance. What 
we mean is that contrasts are always stronger 
in the photographic picture than they appear 
to the eye. 

Frequently the shadow side of the head 
seems to our vision full of the richest detail, 
and truly it is, but in the finished portrait we 
discover that for some unaccountable reason 
(our deductions being based on appearances ) 
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some of the seemingly delightful luminous 
shadow areas are in the photographs mere 
spots of unmeaning blackness, 

When it is intended that the shadows 
shall not appear altogether black, we must 
either introduce direct light on the shadow 
side or rearrange our illumination to throw 
light in that direction. To the eye the effect 
on the model becomes visible. 

By increasing the amount of front light 
the time of exposure becomes relatively 
shortened. The light and shadow contrasts 
become more and more decided by approach- 
ing the sitter to the source of light. 

It is best to use the reflecting screen with 
that is, not to overdose the shadow 
side so as to destroy by a flood of reflected 
illumination the fine gradations, 

If the studio is not large the reflections 
are often sufficient for all purposes when 
they come from the walls; 
wall in more or less area, as may be found 
sufficient. 

The agency of the light reflected from the 
floor is often overlooked. It lights up the 


caution ; 


that is, using the 


lower shadows 
Every radiating object near the sitter acts 
as a reflector, and it sometimes happens that 
a charming result has been obtained without 
the operator perceiving the immediate cause 
of his success. Of course, he tells the ad- 
mirers of the result; that it all was carefully 
sought out. This reflecting agent of good 
may have been a book which the artist found 
necessary for the line composition, but he 
builded better than he knew, or it may have 
been radiations from some piece of apparel 
worn by the sitter. Whatever the cause the 
credit is the photographer’s if he subse- 
quently appropriates it. 
* 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 
Yet, played too often, it becomes a pest. 
Just play your phonograph all night and day 
And kind folk will grow sav age ‘right away. 
* 

“What is young Spudsley going in for—music 
or photography ?” 

“Don't know. What makes you think he’s go- 
ing in for either 2” 

He was just in here and bought a windsor 


” 


tie. 
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For Those Special Lightings — 


TOUCH of light in just the right place often makes a por- 
trait worth double the money, for in photography light has 
the magic power to create life and beauty. 


HALLDORSON 


ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 


give you an auxiliary light so perfect of control that in your 


hand it becomes as a brush in the hands of a painter. 


The Spotlights employ the Mazda C Type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 


home portraiture. 


Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 


be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 


used together. 


Style 00, for 100 to 
Style A, for 200 to 500 
Style B, for 1000 to 


Ask your dealer about them. 


250 watt lamps. 
watt lamps. 
1500 watt lamps. 


Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


Chicago. 


The Lens and the Picture 


The photographer of artistic intent, as a 
rule, does not trouble his- mind about lens 
construction, further than the part it con- 
tributes to his esthetic demands. However, 
it is Of some value to him to become ac- 
quainted with lens peculiarities, or, let us 
say, idiosyncrasies of the lens, even though 
he regard photography solely as a means to 
artistic expression. 

To get the full worth of the lens share in 
making his picture, he ought to know some- 
thing of the optical principles involved in 
its make-up. Something more, we mean, 
than what is the focal length, its rapidity or 
its covering power. He ought to know when 
it is advantageous to. sacrifice certain 
properties for certain other properties which 
shall better contribute to his main purpose, 
because he that the 


lauded properties of the lens he may be 


may discover most 
using are really drawbacks to what he wants 


to accomplish with the lens. 


Have you not heard an enthusiast speak 
of the combined features of great rapidity 
and depth of focus possessed by his lens? 
Clearly, no lens can possibly have pre-emi- 
nently both these virtues. While it is true 
that we do secure depth of focus, we have to 
sacrifice rapidity because we reduce the 
aperture for admission of the light. But this 
is not all. There is another loss to be taken 
in consideration with the gain of focal 
depth, and one the artist is more concerned 
with. 

Suppose we take two pictures, alike in 
every respect, except that the character of 
illumination is different. Suppose the one 
taken under an intense light and with a 
small lens aperture, and the other, say, under 
a lighting only one-fourth of the intensity of 
the other, but with a diaphragm in the lens 
double the diameter, or four times the area; 
the times of exposure being equal, what is 
the inference deduced from general prin- 
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ciples? Is it not that the two photographs 
will be identical? But such is not the case. 
There is a very marked difference in the 
quality of the two, 
the favor of the latter exposure. 


The difference being in 


The larger the aperture, the richer or 
more brilliant the picture; and if the illu- 
mination is of a mild character, that is, if 
taken in diffused light, we have a result 
which is marked by a softness of effect, but 
at the same time, possessed of considerable 
distinctness, 

This character is due to the proportionate 
quantity of the light employed, and the more 
this is the case, other conditions being ful- 
filled, the more art there is in the work. 

In portraiture the use of a large aperture 
is contributory to brilliancy because under 
such conditions sufficient light enters and 
the image is given the necessary relief. 

€ 
Sending Glass Negatives by Post 


All photographers who send glass negatives 
through the post have at one time or another 
longed for some simple and efficient means of 
packing that would ensure the plates arriving un- 
broken. As far as we know, there is nothing in 
the shape of a postal negative box on the market 
at the present time, though one of a simple pattern 
was issued by one of our leading manufacturers 
some years ago. Our own plan is to obtain 
wooden boxes of suitable size. About an inch 
and a half each way should be allowed on the 
largest size of plate in use. We then require two 
pieces of stout felt, such as is used by harness 
makers, for lining collars (these should be exactly 
the inside measurement of the box), also two or 
three pieces of felt of less thickness for lining 
the sides and ends of the box; the latter may be 
fixed with thin glue. Each negative is placed in 
an envelope or wrapped up in soft tissue paper. 
The whole number are then enclosed in brown 
paper, with some odd pieces of corrugated paper 
outside. The negative box is then taken and a 
piece of felt laid in the bottom. The parcel of 
negatives is next put in, and the other felt laid on 
the top. The lid may then be put on, but should 
be tied, and not nailed down, for we find that if 
a careless person opens the box the negatives are 
apt to be broken. Ordinary plate boxes should 
never on any account be used for packing plates 
for despatch by post, as they are altogether too 
fragile—The British Journal of Photography. 
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At a lecture on “The Decline of Literature,” 
the eloquent orator shouted: 

“Where are the Chaucers, and Shakespeares, 
and Miitons, and Spencers, and Macaulays? 
Where are they, I say?” 

And a voice answered, sadly, from the gallery: 

“All dead!” 
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The School ‘Trade 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


A part of the fall business is that which 
comes with the return of the students to 
the schools and colleges and the photogra- 
pher who happens to be located in the vicin- 
ity of a college or boarding school has an 
opportunity for business that is not pos- 
sessed by all. 

Of course, your general appeal for busi- 
ness, your advertising and all you do to get 
patronage has its influence upon the school 
business though the younger people are less 
influenced than the older by | 
eral forms of newspaper and circular pub- 
licity. 


the more gen- 


order to reach the school trade 
through the newspapers, it would be neces- 
sary to take large space and direct your ad- 
vertising specifically at the student body. 


That class of people cannot be said to com- 


In 


prise the most careful newspaper readers. 
It is better to seek 
ing this class. 


other means of interest- 


If there is a school paper or periodical 
of any sort, take advertising space in that, 
because your support will be appreciated 
and will bring you a little good will, and 


because you can make such an advertise- 
'ment pull if you give some thought to mak- 


ing it interesting to those who will see it. 
If you regard your advertisement in such 
a medium as a species of blackmail and 
pay for it with a grudging manner and put 
into the space a mere word or two to indi- 
cate that you have bought it and must per- 
force use it, then it will bring you about as 
much business as you expect—none. 

But if you use that space to say some- 
thing to students, something that will inter- 
est them, then you remind them that your 
studio is catering to their trade, that you 
are interested in getting their business and 
expect to have your share of it. 

You have certain types of work you can 
make popular with such people. These are 
such as may not make any great hit with 
other types of patrons, but push the work 
wanted. Develop the “Hill 
of portraits, making a spe- 
a title, 
each mount 
imprinted to indicate that series. 


where it is 
School Séries” 
cial style that is issued under such 
named for the local school and 

Your advertisement run where the stu- 
dents would see it would be along the lines 
of the interest of this type of portrait, “Our 
Hill School Series of portraits gives you 
your choice of five sizes of photograph at 
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prices varying aromas, eee 
per dozen. These portraits are the best we 
can make, artistic to a degree, priced mod- 
erately, but finished excellently. Ask any 
Hill School student about them. You find 
them in every room in the dormitories.” 

More of this talk that has a school at- 
mosphere to it will interest the people you 
want to reach and help to popularize the 
type of work you have learned the students 
like best. 

Make as many friends and acquaintances 
among the students as you can and keep in- 
formed about any group photographs that 
may be planned, such as class photographs, 
athletic team and fraternity or club groups. 
Get in on as many of these as you can, not 
because there is much money in them— 
many will not show a profit—but in order 
to do anything possible to estabiish your 
standing as the photographer favored by 
the school. Work every possible plan to 
acquire the popularity you need with the 
students, so they will think of your studio 
when they think of having pictures taken. 

Send letters once a month to the schocl 
list. You ought to have a good mailing list 
of all the students and by the use of some 
kind of a duplicator you can send frequent 
form letters that will have enough snap and 
interest to them to keep them thinking 
about you. 

Get up some post cards with school pic- 
tures on them and send free prints to the 
list, with your advertisement neatly placed 
in a corner. A little ingenuity along this 
line, and you will have the students pre- 
serving or mailing home such cards with 
your ad on them. You might bring these 
students to your studio by advertising that 
you will give a set of view post cards of 
the school to any student calling for them. 
In this way you get them to come in once, 
at least, so they know your place and where 
it is, and become personally acquainted 
with you or your representative. 

There is no class of patrons more respon- 
sive to good will than students. They ap- 
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preciate the attitude of the photographer or 
other business man who manifests a friend- 
liness toward them, and they resent the off- 
ish attitude of people who show their feel- 
ing of a difference between “town” and 
“gown.” 

There is not the same school spirit in a 
high school or other day school that there 
is about a boarding school, but the older 
students are old enough to have a good deal 
of work done by the photographer. Much 
of this is done where the parents dictate 
and your general advertising methods will 
help line up parents, but if you get the good 
will of the students, you help to bring the 
parents into line. | 

Make yourself and your studio known to 
the pupils and keep its work before them. 
Give some publicity to special work done 
for students, work of the sort to please 
them particularly. If one girl has a photo- 
graph taken that might-make a hit, see that 
it is displayed in such a way that the school 
boys and girls will see it and say: “Oh, 
that’s Anna Gill. Isn’t it a dandy picture?” 
Instead of putting Anna’s portrait into a 
case with a lot of others of all classes and 
conditions of people, put it on exhibition in 
a case filled with students’ portraits and the 
school colors around the framework of the 
display. Make that display so obviously a 
school display that no pupil will pass with- 
out noticing it. 

Put in a card, “Your photograph in the 
stylesot = thesess oar ee a dozen. Fifteen 
minutes of your time any Saturday.” No- 
body is going to hold you strictly to that fit- 
teen minutes proposition. A_ particularly 
good picture of a popular student may be 
featured, with no other picture in the dis- 
play, just the one portrait, with school and 
class colors and a card, “Miss Anna Gill, 
a popular member of the Junior class,” (if 
she is popular) or “Miss Gill is a member 
of the coming graduating class.” Don't 
be afraid to bring in the personal element 
in the case of families where there will be 
no objection. Ask permission if you are im 
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doubt. Named photographs have a hun- 
dred per cent. added display value. 

The students of a school are a concen- 
trated class of prospective patrons and you 
can reach and influence them with advertis- 
ing more readily than many other pros- 
pective patrons who have more diversified 
interests. And bear in mind all the time, 
that in interesting the school trade, you are 
lining up patrons who are going to be the 
adult population inside of a very few years. 
As the twig is bent, so the tree inclines, and 
if you are in business to stay, interest the 
children of today and you have the interest 
of the adults of tomorrow cinched. 


The Business Forum 


You cannot afford to have people come in 
and not be greeted with courtesy, as people 
have a way of telling their friends when a 
studio is unbusinesslike, 

You cannot afford to treat visitors who 
do not buy as a necessary evil. People like 
to receive attention else they will go to the 
studio that has a courteous owner. 

You cannot afford to slight the small sale, 
refuse a favor or be uppish to people you do 
not like. 

You cannot afford to neglect your show 
case. People have a habit of forming an 
opinion of a studio’s worth by its show case 
display. 

You cannot afford to “call down” your 
assistants or give loud, officious orders be- 
fore customers, as such a breach of ethics 
reflects on your standing. 

You cannot afford to refuse to look at the 
salesman’s line, for without the hard-work- 
ing salesman your studio would soon cease 
to exist. 

Keep a scrap-book of your own adver- 
tisements and other good ones that might 
be made to fit your business. Then you 
will never be at a loss for material for a 
good ad on short notice. 
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The Straight Ticket 

This is a little advertising dodge that 
may be made to attract a good deal of at- 
tention and cause remark, because of its 
being unusual, And it offers a means for 
bringing forcibly to the reader’s thought 
some of the features the photographer may 
want to advertise. 


Vote the Straight Ticket 
OPTIC Are pallor 
Your Ward—Everybody’s Precinct 


Election Held by the People 
of Your Vicinity Every Day 


Put an |X] in front of the name you want 
to Vote for 
For the photographer who puts the 
most style into his work, 
HENRY MEDILLO 
For the photographer whose prices 
are always as low as any, 
HENRY MEDILLO 


For the photographer whose work 
does not fade or spot or streak, 
HENRY MEDILLO 


For the photographer who delivers 
his work right on the date prom- 
ised, 

HENRY MEDILLO 

For the photographer who makes a 

specialty of children’s pictures, 
HENRY MEDILLO 

For the photographer who gets out 
photographs quickly for business 
men, 

HENRY MEDILLO 
Endorsed by the League of All the People 
(UNION PRINTERS’ LABEL) 

Of course, the actual wording of this 
may be changed to suit the needs of the 
studio using it. The ‘ballots’? should be 
printed on ordinary white paper, such as 
ballots are regularly printed on, and they 
may be mailed or distributed from house 
to house. They will be read by business 
men as well as by women voters every- 
where, 
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The Commercial Section at the Milwaukee Convention 
TALK BY HOWARD M. WEBSTER—concluded. 


If an association has a large number of mem- 
bers standing committees should be appointed to 
deal systematically with all matters affecting these 
relations. 

Among the duties of the committee having this 
in charge would be the following: 

(a) Gather information regarding different 
methods of cost-estimating used by members. 

(b) Work out a comprehensive and scientific 
cost system, to the end that each member will 
charge against all work all items that should be 
charged. If the association should do no more 
than this it would justify its existence. 

In a meeting of representatives of twelve large 
manufacturing companies the matter of costs 
came up for hot discussion; it developed that no 
two agreed upon all the items that should be 
charged against a given piece of work. At 
length one remarked: 

“You see, gentlemen, most of our troubles are 
due to ignorance of costs; we think we are bid- 
ding a profit, but it is largely guess work..” 

And another said, “If every man would figure 
his costs correctly and know what he is doing, 
there would be no need of any agreement regard- 
ing prices.” 

The difference of opinion and practices develop- 
ed in the discussion were so surprising that a 
competent committee was appointed to work out 
a cost system applicable to the industry. At the 
end of about four months of inquiry and com- 
parison of data a report was made and a sched- 
ule prepared that showed every item of cost en- 
tering into a piece of work. With that blank in 
front of him no member could have any excuse 
for omitting in his estimates legitimate items of 
expense; if he did so he deliberately cheated 
himself. 

The blank contained no figures, the committee 
made no attempt to indicate what amounts should 
be charged under the various heads; the schedule 
was simply to make sure no proper item should 
be overlooked. 

It was recognized that costs differ, but it was 
plain that actual differences under a_ scientific 
system would not be so wide as those under un- 
scientific practices. 

The adoption of a scientific system of cost ac- 
counting means more careful bidding, and more 
careful bidding means more stable prices. 

This is of greater value to the small producer 
than to the large. Most large corporations have 
scientific cost systems for learning all that is go- 
ing on in the country. It is the small producer 
who is at a disadvantage and who will reap the 
greater percentage of advantage from the asso- 
ciation and the work of the committees. 

The writer often hears the representatives of 
large corporations say: “What have we to gain 
by teaching the little fellow how to run his busi- 
ness?” More than one thinks. First of all the 
friendship of the little fellow instead of his 
enmity; secondly, the friendship of the little fel- 
low’s friends, and he has a lot of them; thirdly, 
more intelligent competition, and that means dol- 
lars and cents. 

Going back to the question of “relations with 
employes,” which I mentioned a few minutes ago, 


“It may be stated with little danger of contradic- 
tion, that no association that has anything to do 
with costs and prices is complete without the 
participation of labor, for labor is cost. 

However unjust and arbitrary some of the de- 
mands of labor may be, they are not all so; how- 
ever extreme some of the theories of the mod- 
ern social reformer may sound, many of them 
are in process of realization. It is the business 
of the far-sighted employer to meet al! demands 
for reform in a spirit of sympathetic co-operation 
instead of a spirit of stubborn opposition. 

The history of labor is one long story of con- 
test and conquest. There have been set-backs in 
this country or that, in this century or that, but 
the onward movement has been checked only to 
gain greater headway. 

It is disheartening to see how stubbornly em- 
ployers the world over have resisted this move- 
ment, fought it at every turn, blocked it with 
laws, met it with armies, and all to what pur- 
pose? 

At most the postponement of the inevitable for 
half a century or so, and the creation of class 
hatred and rancor that will not die for genera- 
tions to come. 

One of the objects of the new competition is to 
alter these conditions. In theory the employer is, 
and in the end he must be in fact, in the attitude 
of the master workman who uses his brains and 
experience to direct those under him in such a 
way that the best interests of all will be served; 
to do this successfully he must be sure of the 
hearty co-operation of all, and he cannot be sure 
of that unless all are welded together in one asso- 
ciation instead of being, as now, members of op- 
posed organizations or unions. 

In taking this far look ahead the open-price 
association does not mean a drift toward social- 
ism, which involves the intervention of the state, 
but rather toward a higher and purer individual- 
ism, an individualism developed and restrained in 
voluntary organizations, with a minimum of in- 
tervention on the part of the state. 

Co-operation stands midway between the rank 
selfishness of individualism and the ultra-altruism 
of socialism, it offers a practical middle ground 
between the two extremes; rightly developed it 
will suppress the evils of the one and yield the 
benefits promised by the other. In a sense it is 
the only refuge against socialism. 

Law is a rule of conduct imposed by a legisla- 
tive body made up of men, not one of whom may 
have the slightest first-hand knowledge of a given 
industry, yet they are forced to say how the in- 
dustry shall be conducted—why? Because the 
men in the industry will not get together and 
frame their own rules of conduct. 

If the different industries had had the proper 
co-operating association 23 years ago, we would 
have had a different Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
than we have today. We would, without ques- 
tion, have a law that would compel corporations 
in every. industry to make money, and make it a 
crime or misdemeanor for them to fail to make 
money. As it is, with the liberal bankruptcy law 
and the form that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
is in and the way it has been construed by the 
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court, the different industries are not only dis- 
couraged and hindered from making money, but 
are provided with an easy way out when they do 
not. Right along this line Mr. Eddy says: 

“The Science of Trade is yet to be written; 
some day it will be, for there must be a thread 
of reason in what men will do to make money, 
there must be some fundamental principles, the 
discovery and observance of which will clear up 
many of the uncertainties attending business 
transactions the truth of which cannot be gain- 
said.” 

For instance, the proposition, “No man should 
sell goods below cost,” is one of the first dic- 
tates of common business sense, it is an elemental 
rule of business conduct, but it is only a bit of 
advice and has nothing to do with either a science 
or a philosophy of trade, for it simply means 
that if a man does sell below cost he will lose 
money. 

But the proposition, “No man should be per- 
mitted to sell below cost,” is fundamentally dif- 
ferent and its discussion is impossible without 
some general conviction regarding a science of 
trade; the validity of the proposition depends 
upon the theory of business, of which it is a law 
or rule of conduct. 

Another thing—has a manufacturer the right, 
either ethical or economic, to sell a dealer a six 
months’ supply of goods at one price and the 
next day or week lower the price to others in 
the trade? 

The answer to that and similar questions will 
depend upon one’s philosophy of business. Those 
who believe that “All’s fair in trade and war,” 
will have no scruples, and that is the maxim of 
the old competition, but those who see that a 
new competition is coming, that the old, with its 
sharp practices, merciless methods, is passing, will 
have no hesitation in answering that a man has 
no right, moral or economical, to sell what he 
produces at such prices as he pleases, regardless 
of the effect his conduct may have upon the wel- 
fare of others. 

After all, all we want is fair prices, uniform 
prices, and stable prices. 

That means that sellers and buyers must co- 
operate together to control fluctuations in prices. 
Purchases will be made and sales made with ref- 
erence to price changes that will be announced 
such periods in advance as different trades and 
industries require. 

These are practical propositions of wide reach- 
ing importance, and can be worked out only by 
the men actually concerned, but they will be 
worked out under the supervision of some gov- 
ernment commission or agency the first duty of 
which will be to see that prices are maintained 
precisely as agreed, that there are no evasions, no 
secret concessions by unscrupulous makers and 
dealers eager for trade. 

In short, the influence of the government will 
be exercised to fix prices and keep them fair and 
stable instead of, as now, to demoralize prices 
and make them more unfair and less stable. 

The suggestion sounds revolutionary, but it is 
not new, for that has been the course of events 
in the railroad world. 

Now just one thing more, gentlemen. I want 
to read to you a report I wrote for our associa- 
tion in Chicago back in 1914. It will show you 
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from whence we came and by comparing condi- 
tions today we may get a fair idea of where we 
can go if we make an effort collectively. 

_"“The color photograph work in the past in 
Chicago has practically been divided between two 
of the largest houses and the prices on local work 
and in some instances from other states, are in 
a condition brought about by these two houses. 

You have gone into the condition with plain 
photographs and found it divided among a great 
many photographers and found in many cases 
conditions to be deplorable. 

But the conditions in the case of this color 

work which has practically been handled by two 
houses is as bad, if not worse, than many of the 
conditions found in the plain work. In Chicago 
there has been a hard fight for the work of two 
of the biggest china-ware houses and the prices 
have been cut so low and are so generally known 
among other buyers of photographs, that. they 
use these prices as an argument to get their own 
prices down to the same mark. 
_ The principal color work being handled in 
Chicago at the present time is china-ware, glass- 
ware, lamps, lighting glass-ware, dry-goods and 
notions, candy and candy boxes, soda fountains 
and muslin underwear. There are many other 
lines that are also photographed in colors but 
are so varied and too innumerable to mention. 

At the present time, prices on china-ware range 
on the 10 x 12 photographs from 30 cents to 50 
cents per print; a charge being made of $1.00 
for making negatives. In other instances, one 
of the biggest users, the price has been made 
to them with no charge for the negative and 35 
cents for the colored photographs. These prices 
have been in operation for four or five years. 
In another instance where a great number of 
photographs are used, the price has been in oper- 
ation for a number of years of $1.00 for the 
negative and 32 cents each for the colored pho- 
tographs. Right along with this same work, 
other customers are paying as high as 50 cents 
for the same class of work and in many instances 
for work that is much easier to color than the 
work bought for 32 cents. It would seem from 
these prices that the price of 50 cents is either 
too high or the price of 32 cents is too low, 

There has been an effort on the part of some 
of the photographers to make a distinction be- 
tween domestic china-ware and imported china- 
ware ,putting the price of 40 cents per photograph 
on the domestic and 50 cents on the imported. 
This seems to have been successful to a certain 
extent on trade outside of Chicago, but in the 
city of Chicago no effort has been made to raise 
this price to these figures excepting among small 
users. 

I will not attempt here to tell you what the 
prices should be, but we will leave this for the 
committee who are to be appointed to make a 
summary after all the reports are in. The price 
generally gotten on dry-goods and notions on 
10 x 12 photographs are 35 cents to 50 cents. The 
prices have generally been quoted at 35-38-40-45 
and 50. On dry-goods and notions, toys, fancy 
goods, holiday goods and some china-ware, some 
of the houses outside of the city of Chicago tiave 
been using 16 x‘20 size. The price on this work 
has been and is as low as $2.50 for the 16 x 20 
negatives and 50 cents for the colored photo- 
graphs. 
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In the last few years, there has been a little 
advancement on the price of the photographs 
coming up to 60 and 65 cents and in some cases, 
$3.00 has been charged for the negatives and in 
a few isolated cases, a higher price of $3.75 and 
$4.00 has been charged for the negatives and 75 
cents for the colored photographs.” 

Now I want you to remember I am not a 
bookkeeper and I am not an accountant. I have 
a bookkeeper in the office who does this work, 
but I compel her to give me the results and the 
figures. There are a good many ways to figure 
depreciation. In the first place, if you can estab- 
lish the value on the article that you want to 
depreciate at the time you depreciate it, and can 
figure out the life of that article and then dis- 
tribute it over the natural life of the article you 
can take out a percentage basis for the number 
of years and split it over that number of years 
until it is all written out. If you are buying a 
new thing today you put the price on it that you 
purchased it for and depreciate it accordingly. 
If it is going to last ten years and you want to 
write it off in ten years and you depreciate it at 
the rate of ten per cent a year in ten years you 
will have it written off the books. 

Question: In making out my income tax this 
year I tried to figure it on the common sense 
basis, and I didn’t figure any depreciation for 
the simple reason that it would be written off 
eventually. I didn’t see how a person could 
eventually have no inventory, so I don’t figure any 
depreciation. I also figured that the stuff was 
worth more in January than it was the year 
before. 

Mr. Webster: Accountants themselves differ 
on these different points, but, nevertheless, you 
are entitled to take that into consideration on the 
inventory, and | don’t see why you shouldn't take 
advantage of it. If you wanted to put it back on 
the books after you got through with it again, 
and re-establish a value on it, and still carry it, 
it is all right: 

Question: I don’t see how you can do that. 

Mr. Webster: It would run out if you wore 
it off at some time, and even then there is no 
doubt it would be of value in some form. If you 
had a machine that you built this year and you 
found out that it didn’t work out satisfactorily, 
but it was inventoried in your outfit, and you dis- 
posed of it or threw it away and scrapped it, you 
would be entitled in your Income Tax Form to 
deduct that from your inventory and take advan- 
tage of that amount that you lost on that article. 

Question: How do you figure the cost of col- 
ored photographs now? 

Mr. Webster. In the first place, our shop does 
not treat a colored photograph as starting from a 
black and white photograph. We consider a col- 
ored photograph as starting from the negative, 
and it is an entirely different proposition. For 
that reason we don’t compare the price on our 
print in the first place, before we start to color 
it, with the black and white price, but if we have 
a black and white photograph selling for fifty 
cents, we use that as a basis, and if that photo- 
graph is going to be colored for the same num- 
ber of prints that are being sold for fifty cents, 
we immediately give the printing department 
something for the higher art of making a print 
to be colored, and we take the fifty-cent basis 
and add fifty per cent of that price immediately 
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to the colored photograph and give the printing 
department $0.75 credit for that print, when it 
is sold. 

Now, then, we will go back to the color de- 
partment. That brings the print up to the color 
department and in the color department we take 
into consideration the expense that I have shown 
you on the other side. We take out overhead 
and our selling cost and our administration, and 
we have brought it down to a point so we know 
how much is the cost per table at which each 
one of the girls is selling for overhead. Then 
we know how much per hour we are paying that 
girl, and we add the two together. At the present 
time that rate is 71 cents per hour on a $25 a 
week worker. On a higher paid worker it will 
be more, of course, and on a lower worker it 
will be less. We will take the 71 cents per hour. 
lf the girl spends an hour on this photograph we 
don’t merely add the 71 cents to the 75 cents, but 
take the profit that we want to make on the labor 
in the color department and our overhead, which 
is an investment, and we have a right to make 
money on our overhead as well as anything else, 
because we are buying it, and have to sell it 
again and to do it at a profit. Say we want to 
make a profit of one hundred per cent on the 
work of that color department, which we are 
entitled to, but we are not always able to do it. 
But we will not, and we have found out we can- 
not, vary from this rule here as our base. Here 
we would have a selling price of the product 
that comes in, the finished product that comes 
from the color department, of $1.42. That, added 
to the 75 cents which was the proper selling 
price for that photograph made for color when it 
came out of the printing department, gives us our 
selling price, which would be $2.17. That would 
be the selling price of our colored photograph. 
But that comes nearer to 20 cents than anything 
else, and we wouldn’t deal in pennies. For that 
reason make it $2.20 or $2.25 rather than $2.17, 
because the customer doesn’t expect you to do 
that. Now if we would all do somewhat the 
same thing it wouldn’t make any difference if we 
did it that way or some other way; just so long 
as we all did the same thing the prices wouldn't 
differ. very much, but we would all be putting 
the same thing in. One of us may be getting a 
little bit better results on this, but he may be 
falling down a little on something else. We don’t 
make as good colored photographs on everything 
as the stuff that is put out there on the board. 
There is a lot of stuff that we spend a lot of 
money on in the color department, and if we 
were to use that formula there it would throw 
it up to a prohibitive price. That is where we 
stub our toe and have to come down and make 
less profit. 

Question: Do you make any charge for put- 
ting hinges on prints for hinge prints? 

Mr. Webster: No, that is not included. 

Question: In the Photographers’ Association 
of Chicago do they, any of them, make commer- 
cial negatives without cost any more? 


Mr. Webster: No, I have not heard of it 
since 1914. 
Question: I would like to ask if 71 cents 


includes all of your burden and your 75 cents 
is inclusive of your material and labor charge for 
your prints. 


Mr. Webster: I will have to make a confession 
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there that we have made several attempts to find 
out our exact cost in the printing room of our 
prints, and any of you and all of you know that 
it is going to be a difficult proposition. But 
there is an ‘approximate cost there that if we can 
get down to it and work it out it would be an 
awfully valuable thing to us. But we did keep 
costs on this particular work, because it was an 
important thing to us. It was either a question 
of making money out of that or dropping it, and 
we were willing to either kill it or make some- 
thing out of it. I say the same today—if we can- 
not continue making something out of it, it is 
not worth the while. There are a lot of pho- 
tographers around the country that have been 
making nothing but plain photographs and getting 
good prices on the stuff. The majority of the 
photographers are making nothing but plain pho- 
tographs. 

Going back to your question, we did make a 
comparison between the black and white photo- 
graphs that were going out and the photographs 
printed for colors, kept costs over a space of 
three to four months, and we found that our 
costs on the prints for coloring were running an- 
proximately around 25 to 28 per cent. And we 
figured that we were entitled to a profit on that 
extra investment that we were putting in in labor 
in the printing department, and that is the reason 
we took the arbitrary figure of fifty per cent to 
be added to the black and white price of plain 
photographs. 

Question: What I wanted to ask you was how 
would you justify yourself in adding one hundred 
per cent after you have already charged against 
your product not only the cost of material, but 
the burden and the labor? I noticed on your 
figures on the other side—of course they were 
arbitrary and meant nothing, but the income on 
the investment on the basis of the figures that 
you had there would mean about fifteen per cent. 

Mr. Webster: It meant 20 per cent. 

Question: You had $1.75 as against $1.50, 
about 15 per cent on the selling price. And what 
I wanted to bring before the convention was this: 
What return on the investment over and above 
the legitimate profit that we figure on the basis 
of our cost should we expect to get? That is a 
very vital question, and it ought to be determined 
on the basis of the price that you sell, and not on 
the cost. In other words, if your profit is 25 
per cent, and you are satisfied to get that, and 
that includes your salary and your burden and 
any other charge, and then in addition to that 
you have an investment we will say of ten 
thousand dollars, you ought to have not only 
the interest on that investment—you are paying 
six per cent at the bank—but you ought to have 
a reserve and something that you could set aside 
every year for possibly bad luck or hard times 
or something of that kind, so that above your 
profit that you make every year, and as a part 
of the return on your investment, and to safe- 
guard against the future you ought to have a 
profit that I think ought to be at least what you 
figure there, or a little higher, but I don’t think 
you are justified in charging one hundred per 
cent profit over and above all your other costs. 

Mr. Webster: Have we done it? This is just 
an instance for illustration. The prices are arbi- 
trary, there is no question about that. It is al- 
ways figured in our shop, we find it out and 
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knowing the computation, just as I said before, 
in my original article, a cost system or a method 
of finding costs ought to enable you to meet 
competition, and that is just what we are doing 
at the present time. We have to meet that com- 
petition. We cannot to a customer who has 
been buying colored photographs at the low 
prices in the years past jump that fellow up to 
the top notch quickly as we can take a new buyer 
of photographs and give him a better article than 
the other fellow is giving and get a top notch 
price for it, and I have been in the game long 
enough so as that probably is a fault in my case 
that I would like to overcome, but I can’t do it 
absolutely alone. But I will take the help of 
everybody else and I will give everybody else 
the help that I can give them and fight it out. 
I would rather be able to say to the bookkeeper, 
“Here is your formula; follow it; don’t go below 
and don’t go above; treat everybody absolutely 
alike.” That would be the easiest way for me. 
I could go hunting once in a while and go fishing, 
and not worry about it. 

Question: Do you think that a ten per cent 
charge for depreciation is a fair estimate? 

Mr. Webster: That is only arbitrary. I mere- 
ly gave that as an illustration. I think we are 
charging ten per cent off a year. 
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Salesmanship in the Studio 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


Not very long ago I invaded the recep- 
tion room of a photographer | know, but 
without his knowledge. I carefully chose 
his lunch hour so ! could be treated as one 
of the general public and not as a friend 
of the boss. 

I inquired for prices, styles, etc., in as 
ignorant-of-photography manner as | could 
encompass, and watched with considerable 
interest the efforts of the little receptionist 
to see if my bank account ran to nineteen 
figures or if I were one of the patrons of 
the smallest and least expensive styles. 

Her methods were elemental. She began 
with the most expensive stuff she had in the | 
shop, showing me huge pictures costing a 
hundred and thirty a dozen, and at my 
shudder, desended as slowly as_ possible 
through the hundred a dozen to seventy- 
two, down to fifty, beyond that to the 
thirty-six dollar style and finally, with an 
air which seemed to put me down as quite 
hopeless, showed me the little twelve dol- 
lar a dozen pictures which she could make, 
apparently as a very special favor to one 
who couldn’t possibly afford any more. 
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It was very interesting and | enjoyed 
it. About that time the boss came in and 
I told 
him I already had what I came for, at 
which he 


offered me the shop for nothing. 


nonplussed 
until | reminded him that it was no custom 
of mine to write tales and 


seemed somewhat 
too. 
Then he got me off in a corner and asked 
‘‘Now, really, what’s the idea? What are 
you going to tell about my place?” And 
when I answered him “About the fact that 
you are badly in need of a course in sales- 


names, 


manship” he first got on his dignity and 
then asked me where such a course could 
be obtained. But it was not until I had put 
several fleas in his ear that he really began 
to believe that perhaps the methods prac- 
ticed in his studio left anything to be de- 
sired. . 

This method of trying to pry money out 
of people by beginning at the 
pensive and then sliding down is old, old 
stuff. It belongs to the dark ages of sales- 
manshtp. 


most ex- 


It will work, sometimes—there 
are some people sufficiently foolish to buy 
more expensive goods than they want be- 
cause they are afraid of the curled lip of 
the receptionist and her opinion of their re- 
lative “cheapness” (as if it mattered one 
iota what a receptionist thought of one’s 
But even when such 
a sale is made, the aftermath is apt to be 
bad. The woman who goes to a studio 


resources or desires). 


prepared to spend twenty dollars, perhaps 
saved out of the pin money, for pictures, 
and ends by spending forty-six, the addi- 
tional cash taken from a mortgaged future 
or the household cash-account, is not going 
to feel comfortable over it. To make a 
customer associate discomfort and your 
pictures is poor salesmanship. 

The ideal salesman does not sell a cus- 
tomer something she doesn’t want, or some- 
thing she cannot afford. He makes his 
customer want something so badly that she 
manages to afford it. It is impossible to 


make a sensible buyer want something 


merely because it’s expensive. Hence, the 
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salesmanship based on a price appeal alone 
is usually poor salesmanship. I saw a 
receptionist sell a woman panels at sixty 
per dozen against cabinets at thirty, once, 
merely by the use of a long mirror. The 
receptionist had displayed several sizes and 
styles and was chatting about each inform- 
ally, and saw that the prospect was lean- 
ing towards the less expensive kind. She 
drew the mirror over in position and then 
said “Oh, stand right still just as you are 
a moment. Now, turn your head just a 
wee bit so you can see yourself in this 
There, that’s it. 
(“This pic- 
ture’ was a panel of a very pretty figure, 
“Took”—and Miss Tactful took 
up a pointer and pointed—‘Look at that 
waist and hip line. It’s really lovely. If J 
had a figure like that I'd never take any 
cabinet pictures” 
Flattery ? 
salesmanship. 


mirror—but don't move. 
Now, look at this picture.” 


indeed. ) 


and the thing was done! 
Thats-aipart.or 
But very cleverly done. If 
the girl had just come plump out with “Oh, 
you have such a lovely figure you must take 
the panels,” 


Of course. 


the prospect would probably 
have put it down to “bull” and smiled her 
way through to her own choice. But this 
exhibition of herself in a mirror, this ap- 
parently sudden discovery of the beauty of 
her figure, this actual demonstration of the 
likeness between her figure and that of the 
pictured beauty was too subtle to be con- 
sidered mere selling talk—the clever little 
salesperson had made her prospect want 
the more expensive panels. 

Salesmanship is a matter of tact, com- 


mon sense, and knowledge of people as 
well as of goods. The girl who merely 


shows styles and quotes prices is not a 
Any one can take an order. 
with — selling 


saleswoman. 
Salesmanship is concerned 
something the prospect doesn’t know she 
wants or needs. If I go to buy a phono- 
graph record and ask for some special one, 
it is salesmanship to hand me two or three 
others besides and let me play them for 


myself. It is not salesmanship to say “We 
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A PORTRAIT 
EXPERT > 


INE portrait work real- 

izes its full possibilities 
in the perfect washing of the 
prints. Skilled effort is 
wasted without this final 
process. 


The PA-KO Print Wash- 
er in the hands of inexpen- 
sive help does the work of a 
highly paid expert. 


Its action is so smooth 
and gentle that it cannot 
harm the finest prints. 


Its rotating drum keeps water in circulation and 


absolutely prevents prints from sticking together. 
Each print.is perfectly cleansed. 


Portrait by 
Rogers, Minneapolis 


Electric drive provides dependable power regard- 
less of water pressure. 


Foot treadle raises drum nearly out of water for 
convenient and comfortable loading and unloading. 


The PA-KO Washer was designed by recognized 
photographic engineers to meet the needs of the 
modern studio. 


Write for complete details to your dealer, or direct to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPLIANCES 
MINNEAPOLIS CORPORATION = ™vesora 


HT 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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LOUIS J. BEITZ, Manufacturers’ 


Agent 
Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 


73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 27.2ours ne. 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition — $2.00; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.75. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date A 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn Ail 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


[| 


Don’t build or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 


stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 


929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


much 
If I go to buy a box of cigars, 
and the salesman says ‘“‘That brand is all 
right for the price, but this is better and 
costs a little more” 


haven't that but we have another 


prettier.” 


that is not salesman- 
ship. If he says ‘‘That’s a good cigar and 
the price is right. Here is another sume 
customers who like your brand have found 
a little milder-—it costs a little more, be- 
cause the cigars are a little larger and 
smoke a little longer” he is bringing in a 
real sales talk. 

It would be impossible here to give a 
complete course in salesmanship, even were 
I competent to do so. But there are plenty 
of experts who have written books on the 
subject and there are commercial schools 
where the underlying psychological prin- 
ciples of salesmanship are taught. A pho- 
tographer has goods to sell just as a shoe- 
man, a tobacconist or a furniture dealer. 
Human nature is the same, no matter what 
it buys. The methods of one merchant may 
differ from the methods of another, but the 
principles are the same. 

He 1s a wise photographer who sees to it 
that his sales force isn’t operating in ig- 
norance and stupidity. 


A Hint on Vignetting 


Too often the vignetted portrait is a pal- 
pable confession of the photographer that 
it is a mere makeshift of the artist to cam- 
ouflage his defective work. 
nette par necessity. 


It is a wg- 
This does not, how- 
ever, imply that the intentional vignette 
should be relegated to desuetude, but it 
does account for the rare appearance of a 
beautiful vignetted portrait. At one time 
it was deservedly popular, because it was 
executed with care and with evidence of 
artistic intention, but the bane of cheap 
work soon led to its deterioration and re- 
pudiation by people of taste. 

A perfect vignette is indeed something 
charming and we offer a few hints to such 
who are willing to take the necessary pains 


to secure the charm. Presuming that the 
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photographer is possessed of the faculty 
of lighting and posing the head so as to 
get soft high-lights and luminous shadows, 
and good flesh values, we shall confine 
our efforts to advice in the selection of the 
background setting, for this is an essential 
feature. 

An improperly chosen surrounding to 
the head will nullify even the best posed 
and illuminated portrait. A special back- 
ground for artistic intentional vignetting 
is imperative. We have frequently noted 
that a bad presentation results from the 
employment of a too light toned back- 
ground, the supposition doubtlessly 
that the setting should be suggestive of 


on 


atmospheric surrounding. 

The supposition is valid, but the method 
used defeats the intention by really de- 
stroying the impression of air, by the 
want of artistic relief. Note we say artis- 
tic relicf, because there 1s a prevalent mis- 
conception that relief means bold standing 
out from the background—what is_ best 
conveyed by the designation, stereoscopic. 

Art is an illusion intended to convey the 
conception that upon a perfectly plain sur- 
face (the paper in the photograph) the ob- 
ject has space relations, and a_ portrait 
head should never indicate the possibility 
of walking around it. It is the intention 
of the artist that the eye should assume 
the tactile power of the sense of touch, 
which it of necessity does not do so defi- 
nitely as the hand, and hence the relief is 
of a more delicate character. 

We do not, therefore, want the vignetted 
head against a background which gives 
great contrasts, and hence it follows, as 
well, that a too dark background is de- 


Not 


that it is impossible to get effect with dark 


structive of delicacy and gradation. 


ground, since some excellent results would 
give us the the retort courteous, but our 
reply is, such portraits involve much care 
and exercise of great ability and skill in 
manipulation of the mechanical contriv- 
ances—special treatment inasmuch as the 


Re 


\ 


N 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


ITH the introduction of 

our new fall designs of 
folders we necessarily discon- 
tinue some of the older lines. 
This leaves us with thousands 
of folders that are no longer 
listed and which must be 
quickly moved in order to 
make room for the new ar- 
rivals. Such discontinued lines 
are reduced in price to a point 
that makes them most attrac- 
tive. If you are looking for 
bargains, drop us a line and 
describe what will interest 
you, mention how many you 
can use, and the chances are 
that we will be able to submit 
samples of just the right 
thines; “ati a, saving. that ds 
worth while. 


\ 


‘EDO, OHI 


7; SRVELBUSCH AVE, 
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PREPAREDNESS for fall and winter 
work DEMANDS that 


Hammer Plates 


form part of every well-equipped 
photographic outfit. 


With special brands for special needs, all of 
high speed and quality, they are a 
necessity in every studio. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


%& scoring Sac Our Bargain 

oes Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and suvplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ordinary appliances would result in smudgy 
edges and distinct line markings about the 
head very inartistic and nothing like the 
image with a few delicate touches about 
the head and bust, imperceptibly softening 
into the background. 

If a dark ground is imperative, use an 
oval or medallion, never the vignette, un- 
less you are assured of your ability to do 
it properly. 

The most effective screen for vignette 
background is one of very light grey in the 
upper portion, graduating into a slightly 
darker tone in the lower part, the grada- 
tions being soft and cloud-like. The screen 
should be small enough to be handled con- 
veniently, inasmuch as only a small area 
is needed, but not so small as to necessi- 
tate placing it too closely to the head. It 
might be mounted on a movable stand and 
so constructed as to be placed at any de- 
sired height to enable you to bring any 
part of it just where wanted. 

It should also be built to incline for- 
ward or backward, so as to get intensity 
or softness. 

It is evident to you that such a contriv- 
ance has a wide application and is of value 

1 in carrying out 
your artistic intentions in vignetting. 


(merely mechanically ) 


x 
New Ansco Catalog 


The new Ansco Catalog of amateur cameras, 
just received, makes the usual good impression 
of finely-built instruments of precision. It is 
attractively printed in two colors, and its very 
readable pages should serve as an excellent guide 
to the judgment of the prospective camera-buyer. 
The illustrations are plentiful, and depict both 
the cameras and distinctive features of construc- 
tion and equipment. Several new refinements are 
to be noted. A valuable feaure which makes the 
catalog good for reference is the set of Depth-of- 
Focus tables for lenses of 6%, 47% and 32% inches 
focus. Copies of the catalog can be had from 
dealers or from Ansco Company, Binghamton, 
Nae 

* 


“And now that you have heard my daughter 
sing,” said the fond parent, “what do you think 
of her range?” 

“Well.” answered the former infantryman can- 
didly, “I should say she ought to kill at three 
miles, all right.” 
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THE HALLDORSON 
STUDIO FLASH LAMP 


The Greatest Lamp for Child 
Photography Ever Invented. 
Why worry making time exposures of children, when 


with a small investment you can own a Halldorson Studio 
Flash Lamp that gives you snap-shot exposures? 


You can make five exposures without reloading, and 


can snap off child poses as fast as you can change holders 
in your camera. 


Think what these advantages mean when you come to 


take the orders. With an assortment of proofs, all uni- 
formly good, and all teeming with expression and life, 
your chance of a good order is easly doubled. Besides you 
have no resittings, no spoiled negatives, and no appoint- 
ments turned away because of insufficient light. 

Write for full information including complete in- 
structions about flashlight photography. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


Dye Toning with Ferricyanide and 
Chromic, Acid Bleach 


IMPROVED FORMULA 
Potassium Ferricyanide ...... 10 grains 
Groiniee Nr meee. antes ck. oe 22 
WOT ME ety Phe ste ears oe 16 ounces 


The positive to be dye-toned must be thin and 
superficial, as obtained by full exposure and short 
development from a negative of average density. 
It is advantageous to fix with acid hypo. Wash 
thoroughly. The image will bleach completely in 
the above bath in from two to five minutes. It 
should then be washed in running water to re- 
move yellow stain from the whites. Ten minutes 
in gently running water is usually sufficient for 
cine positive film. Too much washing reduces the 
mordanting power of the image, and washing 
directly under the tap is to be avoided. As soon 
as the whites are quite free from stain the positive 
can he immersed in the dye bath, in which it 
will dye up to the limit in a few minutes. The 
unfixed dye is then washed out in gently running 
water, or by standing, with occasional rocking, 
in water made slightly acid with acetic acid. If 
the color is too dense it may be slowly reduced 
by soaking in the acidified water. If deeper color- 
ing is desired, the finished dye print can be put 
through the process a second time, thus doubling 
the depth of color. 

The finished dye image is very transparent, but 
like the mordant-dyed copper-toned image, it 
dries matt, and can be made more transparent for 
projection by varnishing or oiling, which, how- 
ever, is seldom desirable. 


Chicago. 


The formula given for the bleaching solution 
is unsuitable for dense positives because it hardens 
the gelatine so much where there is a heavy silver 
deposit that it resists the absorption of the dye. 
For such positives, the percentage of chromic 
acid should be reduced, and the resulting dye 
print will then be less transparent. In case the 
dyeing does not proceed normally in the deeper 
shadows, very prolonged immersion will often 
secure a perfect result. 

Among the most active dyes for this process 
are methylene blue, fuchsine and chrysoidine, the 
solutions of which should contain considerable 
acetic acid. Saffranine, auramine and malachite 
green work well with less acetic acid in the 
solution. From 20 to 60 grains of the dyestuff 
may be used in making a gallon bath, and glacial 
acetic acid from a few drops to half an ounce. 

Interesting and beautiful results, including vari- 
ous qualities of black can be obtained with mix- 
tures of these dyes. 


ea Hee bv BS: 


* 
“Darling, you alone reign in my heart! With 
you by my side I could weather any storm. You 


are the sunshine of my—” 
“Oh, Bill, is this a proposal or a weather re- 
port?”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


x 
Mamma.—‘‘Bobbie, what were you _ fighting 
Charlie Briggs for?” 
30obbie—“ ’Cause he said his overcoat was 


warmer ’an mine; en’ I know it isn’t, ‘cause mine 
was bought at a fire sale.” 
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JOHNSONS 


Scales 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 
JOHNSON & SONS 
LONDON : 
AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 


s.W. GLOSSY 

Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


C. E. Claiborne will open a new studio in Osa- 
watomie, Kans. 


William Cannon, of Toledo, has opened a 
studio in Bloomdale, Ohio. 


S. H. Oxman, of Tarrytown, has opened a 
studio in Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Henry Locke has moved his studio to 118 South 
Locust St., Grand Island, Neb. 


A new studio has been opened in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., by Canfield & Jones. 


H. L. Bernt, of Mapleton, Minn., has sold his 
studio to George Kain, formerly of Minnesota 
Lake. 


Warren Sergeant, formerly of Washington, D. 
C., has purchased the Irvin Merry Studio, in 
Decatur, Ind. 


Ernest Peterson, of Middletown, Conn., and 
Oscar Johnson, of Portland, have purchased the 
Knight’s Studio in New Britain, Conn. 


A new photographer has arrived in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. An eight pound boy was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Buckley, on September 22. 


Frank J. Curry, the well-known photo supply 
dealer, of Philadelphia, has bought the two 
properties, 812 and 814 Chestnut street. Altera- 
tions are contemplated that will give him a store 
4) x 123 feet. 


Lucias A. Richardson, pioneer photographer, 
of Leominster, Mass., died on September 14, from 
the result of a fall down a long flight of stairs, 
fracturing his skull. He is. survived by two sons 
and two daughters. Age, eighty years. 


Arturo Hernandez, one of the best known men 
in color photography in America, died on Sep- 
tember 24, in his apartment in the Hotel Osborn, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. His death was caused by 
valvular heart disease, with which he had been 
suffering for several years. He was forty-nine 
years old. 

Mr. Hernandez was a native of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. He was a chemist by profession, and 
made a specialty of motion photography. He was 
engaged for years in making motion pictures in 
South America, and had a large film laboratory 
in Cuba. He was president of the Color-Graph 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Hernandez is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 


The Dayton chapter of the American Photo- 
graphers’ Association met September 18th at the 
Zweifel studio, Dayton, Ohio, for general dis- 
cussion and election of officers. Don Wallace was 
chosen president; Al Gessler, vice president; H. 
F. Knoli, secretary; A. Grossman, treasurer; 
members of executive committe, J. S. Corbett, 
F, W. Hochstetter and H. T. Tweedie. 


The 16th annual convention of the Photograph- 
ers’ Association of the Pacific Northwest closed 
September 17th, with a public exhibition of the 
work of the various photographers. 

The officers of the association for the coming 
year are: Thomas Gagnon, of Tacoma, president; 
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W. M. Ball, of Corvallis, Ore., vice president, and 
A. T. Bridgman, of Vancouver, B. C., secretary- 
treasurer. R. EK. Roye, Spokane, vice president 
for Washington (re-elected); Orie Markham, 
Portland, vice president for Oregon; Mr. Himes, 
of Sand Point, vice president for Idahc; Charles 
F. Paschal, of Missoula, vice president for Mon- 
tana; Fred Hacking, of Vancouver, vice president 
for British-Columbia. 
x 

Photo-Engraving Primer. Stephen H. Horgan. 

American Photographic Publishing Co. Boston, 

Mass. Price, $1.50 net. 

The Primer gives a clear and comprehensive 
account of the methods of photo-engraving at 
present employed and is quite up-to-date. The 
author is a practical man, and, of a consequence, 
confines his remarks to that only pertinent to 
clear understanding of the principles involved 
and of their application to the making of line 
engraving and halftone. 

There are not many books on this topic capable 
of giving definite information to those who are 
beginning the practice of the work and, of a 
consequence, the student will derive much benefit 
from a book like this, which goes so thoroughly 
into the essentials of the processes and appreciates 
the necessity of making it understandable to 
the beginner. 

* 

George: Why doesn’t Hiram pen his chickens 
up so they can’t get out in the road? 

Henry: Because he’s making a fortune selling 
fresh automobile-killed chickens. 


BLUM’S 


Neh Cisl Now 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 
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The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art, Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHIGAG® 
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The No. 4 
Century Studio Outfit 


An Excellent Equipment for the Small Studio 


IVT UUT TUTTLE RLU UU UC UAV 


I 


Including Cabinet attachment for the use of 5x 7 Portrait Film or 
plates, also ground glass screen and 8x10 curtain slide holder, for 
making plate negatives. 

The Sliding Ground Glass Carriage, formerly included only with 
more costly Century apparatus, is now supplied as an extra part to fit 
the No. 4 outfit. This attachment provides all the advantages of Portrait 
Film or plates carried in Eastman double-view holders—rapid focusing 
and exposure—and making either 8 x 10 negatives or two 5 x 8 negatives 


TINUIUNUULVUULUAUCULUULOULSIUE HULLAC Eee 


upon one Portrait Film or plate. 


All Professional Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Century Camera Department ROGHESTER Ww Nee 


FINN T 
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Ail 


Hy 


SUMMIT UU 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A new paper made specially for portrait 
enlarging——a paper producing prints that 
have the quality you expect from the ideal 


portrait negative. 


It has ample speed, the long scale of 
gradation which especially suits the portrait 
negative, and while the buff stock gives an 
unusually pleasing warm tone, a carbon- 
brown tone of distinctive richness is easily 
secured by the re-development process. 


Supplied im two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


MAL prices Wie same anyon 1). W. Arturackis: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—First-class photographic operator, steady 

position, good opportunity for bright future, 
salary $60. Apply Marceau Studio, 624 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED— First-class retoucher, lady preferred; 
salary and working conditions good; two weeks’ 

vacation; no Sunday work, 8-hour day. High-grade 

work only. Buckley Studio, Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—First-class retoucher, man or woman. 

Salary and working conditions splendid. A 
month’s vacation and increasing bonus every year. 
None but competent workers need apply. Address, 
Box 932, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A good all-round man, also a retoucher 
and printer. Send samples and name salary in 
the first letter. W.R.Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Position by J.S. Lively (son of ‘‘Daddy”’ 

Lively). All-around workman. Write J. S. 
Lively, care of Southern School of Photography, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


PosiITION WANTED—Wanted, immediately, a posi- 

tion as photographic assistant in U.S. A. by a 
young widow with six years’ all-round experience. 
(Mrs.) Jeanne Snazel, 44 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—5-tube Cooper Hewitt movable skylight 

for a good, live photographer; 36-inch tubes; also 
No. 6 Cooper Hewitt with 18-inch tubes; direct 
current. Address, C. F. Havercamp, 520 Market 
Street, Chester, Pa. 


WARNING 


A man representing himself as M. B. Brace, 
alleging to be an agent for Wilson Subscription 
Agency, Middletown, O., is soliciting subscriptions 
to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY in Ohio 
and Michigan. Heis a fraud and if he approaches 
you, please have him arrested and wire us at our 
expense. 
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A Western woman applied to the Chinese mis- 
sion for a servant and was given a boy just over 
from China. 

“Now, Sing,’ she explained, “I am going up- 
stairs to have my nap, and if anybody comes to 
see me, tell them I’m not in.” 

Sing could not understand. 
and yet she was in. So when a friend called he 
woke her up. This made her furious and she 
speedily sent Sing back to the mission. 

The Chinese employment agent urged her to 
give Sing another trial, saying that he was not 
used to American ways. 

“Oh, you not angry with China boy,” said he. 
“You keep him, you teach him, and bimeby he 
learn to lie just like Chlistian.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


She was “not in,” 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY) anes one 
Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Bargain Prices. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO 


/ 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH-IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVII, No. 688 


Wednesday, October 13, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


That Detached Attitude 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Haven't you walked into a store or up to 
a hotel desk and stood for several minutes 
(it seemed half an hour) waiting for a 
clerk or attendant in charge to get ready to 
recognize your presence? Perhaps the man 
seemed to be busy. Perhaps he did not 
even seem to be busy, but was merely 
watching somebody else be busy. It was 
all the same to you. You came there to 
do business. You were prepared to spend 
your money and no one wanted to take it. 

Putting aside the instances when the clerk 
is really busy and justified in paying no at- 
tention to the incoming patrons, and there 
are a few such, there are plenty of times 
when the detached attitude is inexcusable. 
You don’t feel friendly toward the man or 
toward the place of business when nobody 
seems to care whether you come there or 
not. 

Of course, there are many times in a 
studio when there is just one person on duty 
and that person may be making a sitting. 
I have no criticism to make of the times 
when inattention to patrons is unavoidable. 
What I find fault with is such times as 
when the person in charge of the reception 
room is in close confab with some friend, 


discussing matters of such great interest 
that no attention is paid to prospective pa- 
trons entering. 

Practically no conversation, even upon 
matters connected with the business of the 
studio, is so important that one cannot look 
away from it long enough to greet the 


newcomer with a nod and a smile and per- 


” 


haps with a “In just a minute 

The point is, that the person who is for 
the time responsible for meeting incoming 
patrons, has no license to become so ab- 
sorbed in anything that there is no notice 
taken of who arrives or whether anyone 
arrives. It is a mighty poor business head 
that cannot go on with the business and at 
the same time see who comes and who 
goes. 

People who know you and like to do 
business with you may not mind it if you 
keep them waiting, though I cannot imagine 
anyone enjoying it, or failing to notice it 
when they meet with that absent treatment. 
But new patrons, people whose business you 
have perhaps been trying to get or want to 
get, if they come in and receive no attention 
until they have noticed the neglect—well, 
the chances are you will have hard work to 
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hold them and retain their business, and you 
put them into a frame of mind then and 
there that makes them harder to please and 
less likely ‘to do business. 

When anyone comes in, it is time to look 
and see who it is and notice that person 
It oftens 
happens that prompt attention is neglected, 
not because of the importance of what the 
studio worker is doing, but because it is 
too much trouble to take notice. 


with some form of a greeting. 


When the worker is dusting off a show- 
case or washing the glass on a sample frame, 
or rearranging a display, that work is not 
so important that it should withhold atten- 
tion from the possible customer who enters. 
The arrival of money is more important 
dirt. 
of fact, the kindest thing 
we can say about a good many employes 


than dispersing 
As a matter 


or photographers who are slow to notice 1n- 
coming patrons, is that they are victims of 
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the hookworm. They just lack the energy 
or ambition to look up and see what is hap- 
pening. 

Only one thing happens to the reception- 
ist who works-or idles in a detached frame 
of mind that prevents attention to the pres- 
ence of the newcomer. That one thing is 
the ultimate loss of a job. To continue to 
discourage patrons or to keep them wait- 
ing and wondering when their turn will 
come is to harm the business. 

It is not so much that people who come 
in are in a tearing hurry to get attention, 
but they want to know how soon they will 
receive it. They want to know whether 
they have to wait fifteen minutes or two 
hours. It is uncertainty that disturbs many 
people, more than actual waiting. Ifa man 
learns that he will receive attention in half 
an hour, he knows whether to wait or come 
again. If he finds out nothing and goes 


out, he does not come again. 


Factors Militating Against Successful Portraiture 


Portraiture as distinguished from genre 
may be classified as head, that is, the bust 
picture, and the three-quarter length. In 
both these styles, since the entire figure is 
not considered, the aim of the artist should 
be to present the subject so that the spec- 
tator may not feel a desire to know what 
has become of the missing parts of the 
anatomy. Let us take account of the sin- 
gle head picture. 

If the photographer so arranges things 
as to carry the composition downward, in- 
cluding the elbows, he notices, if he is ar- 
tistically inclined, that he meets with some- 
thing refractory to art presentation. On 
that 
the arrangement suggests the amputation 


scrutiny as to the cause, he discovers 


of the arm just below the elbow. 

Now to satisfy his art sense, he tries to 
avoid this truncation, and calis upon the 
drapery for first aid, and finds he can util- 
ize it well, provided he confines the view 


to a mere bust presentation. But if more 


of the figure is wanted, he finds it better 
to so arrange the model that the arms, en- 
tire, are shown. 

For a like reason one often has dissatis- 
faction with the way a three-quarter sub- 
ject shows up on the ground-glass. The 
same sensation of incompleteness is experi- 
enced, because even if the arms are pre- 
sented entirely, there is shown stumps of 
the legs or abbreviation of the thigh. This 
latter unpleasant appearance is particular- 
ly encountered in taking men’s portraits, 
where it is impossible to manipulate with 
pantaloons the same way it may be done 
with a lady’s costume. 

The bad show of cut-off limbs may be 
minimized if the operator can induce his 
subject to wear a coat or cape, whereby 
the lower part of the photograph may be 
kept in a subdued tone, and refuse to take 
him at all if he insists on donning light 
colored breeches. By keeping the lower 
part of the picture dark, the objectionable 
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features may be made to disappear, or al- 
most to do so, in the dark parts of the 
background. 

So much then for modification of what 
is objectionable in the figure itself, but un- 
fortunately there are other militant agents 
against success, contributory to distortion 
of image. 

The best lens is subject to artistic short- 
comings, accentuated by want of knowl- 
edge of the mechanical means used to 
minimize incorrect rendition. 

Anything close up to a lens is propor- 
tionally greater than more distant objects 
or parts. This holds as well for portrait- 
ure as for landscape. We have good and 
bad portrait perspective. Then, too, you 
must bear in mind that focus. upon one 
plane entails want of distinctness in out- 
lying pictorial planes. 

Thus, for instance, let the head of the 
model be focused:on a certain part of the 
ground-glass, the bottom part, the feet, of 
course, are in the antipodes, at the top, 
when the screen of the camera. where the 
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image is projected, is in a vertical posi- 
tion. The eye notices distortion towards 
the lower part of the picture, and besides, 
these parts, by being out of focus, loom 
up larger in area and different in tonal val- 
ue. How shall we get over this? 

The amount of distortion of a lens on a 
given space diminishes as the focal length 
of the lens increases. That is, a lens of 
twelve-inch focus exhibits half only the 
degree of distortion of a lens of four- 
inch, on the same space. 

Now your camera for portrait work has 
a swing-back attachment, a valuable ad- 
junct, but one often woefully misapplied. 
This swing-back is there to help you over- 
come the mechanical impediments of the 
lens. Use it with consideration to correct 
the distortion. 

Fortunately, modern art photography 
does not demand excessive sharpness and 
sO you may sacrifice definition where the 
sacrifice comes in best. It is best to let the 
falling off in sharpness take place at the 


center of the view, and never in the face. 


Some of the Happenings at the Milwaukee 
Convention 


Better Business Convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America was called to 
order at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, at 10 a. M., 
August 24, 1920, with President Chas. L. Lewis 
presiding. 

After declaring the convention open, the gen- 
eral routine business was transacted. As it will 
not directly interest our readers to publish the 
matter in full, we are only printing the talks and 
such portion of the minutes as will be to your 
advantage. 

kk Ok Ok Ok 

President Lewis: You will notice the absence 
on our program of any address by the Mayor of 
Milwaukee or his representative, not because it 
was impossible to secure it, but we have with us 
a man who has long been prominent in Milwau- 
kee’s affairs, and he would have had a great deal 
more to do with this convention had it not been 
that he suffered a handicap recently, but the spirit 
of the man was there and has done a great deal 
to encourage and hearten those who have been 
doing things—and we have him here on the plat- 
form, Mr. Simon L. Stein, and I wish him to 
say a word, and take the place of anyone that 
would otherwise be filled by a representative of 
the city. 

Mr. Stein: It is not quite fair to call on me 


because I can’t speak loud, at the best. I- was 
not prepared for anything of this kind, but, never- 
theless, when I was stricken about four months 
ago I hadn’t the slightest idea I would ever meet 
with the photographers again, and I tell you it 
does me good to see all these friends. The Lord 
has been kind to me in letting me come here 
again, and I feel awfully glad to see you here 
and welcome you here to Milwaukee. I hope 
you have just as good a time as you _ possibly 
can, and I know as far as business is concerned, 
as a session, the pictures, and everything, it is 
simply glorious—it is past anything that I have 
ever seen. I hope you will go home feeling that 
you have really enjoyed yourself here in every 
conceivable way. 
* Ok Ok Ok Ok 

Tuesday afternoon session was called to order 
with Second Vice-President Hostetler presiding. 
We are trying to test our ability to present to you 
the different kinds of artificial lights so that 
when you have watched these demonstrations and 
seen what these men do, you may have a better 
idea of one of the big problems that is confront- 
ing us in the business today. 

Many of us in the days to come are going to 
have to put in new studios, and it is a pretty 
hard proposition to get one of these nice build- 
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ings cut up in such.a way that we can get in a 
nice new skylight. So we must face this problem 
of making our photographs by artificial light, and 
the thing that is going to stand out in our demon- 
strations here will be the use of the different arti- 
ficial lights. The one that is being shown here 
this afternoon is the flashlight that we have been 
familiar with for many years, and yet the light 
which few of us have been able to master. 

Mr. Halldorson, of the Halldorson Company, 
of Chicago, is going to tell us about flashlights, 
and that is the thing I wish you to listen to at 
this time, after which Mr. Schneider, of Colum- 
bus, and Mr. W. S. McKeon, of Marion, will 
show us the actual working out of the flash- 
lights, and how to work out the problem with us. 

Mr. T. E. Halldorson: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to say a word to the Photographers ot the 
U. A. of A. Whenever I look into the faces of 
a group of photographers I am reminded of the 
saying that goes something like this: “Give to 
the world the best you have, and the best will 
come back to you.” I think that is especially true 
in the photographic field, and if anybody could 
apply this principle effectively, it is the photog- 
rapher. 

I have been asked to give a little talk on flash- 
lighting preceding this ‘demonstration that is to 
follow, and if I can pick out one point that I 
can impress sufficiently on your mind to be of 
value to you in your work after you get back 
home, I would feel that I have helped to do my 
duty to the P. A. of A. 

Flashlighting is a lighting that few people 
understand; that is, they feel that they do not 
understand it. It is an exceedingly simple one. 
In fact, it is nearer automatic than any other 
form of lighting that is in use today. We have 
one of these lamps up here for the purpose of 
bringing before you a few of the features that 
you may want to know something about. As to 
the way or style of lighting, I presume that you 
know about that or you wouldn’t be here. So I 
will just merely mention this as one of the in- 
, struments that are on the market today to assist 
you in your lighting. 

This lamp is designed so that you can raise 
and lower it. Of course, that would have to be 
in any event. And we have here the repeating 
feature, so that you can place your flash powder 
on the pan before you begin to make your sitting, 
and then all you have to do is to push those in 
successively as you proceed with the sitting, and 
place the contact point upon each. That means 
that if you are taking a sitting with five negatives 
or plates you will have loaded your flash lamp in 
advance, and will not have to be disturbed dur- 
ing the sitting or the making of the five nega- 
tives, and then, if you should want to make eight, 
or seven, whatever number you wish to make, you 
can re-load them or have someone else re-load 
them, while you are arranging for the next flash. 

One of the most important things that I can 
think of in connection with flashlighting and the 
way it concerns you, is that fact that it is instan- 
taneous; it is positively the only instantaneous 
method of making photographs. When I speak 
of instantaneous, I mean the fraction of a second; 
IT don’t mean half a second or quarter nor a fifth 
of a second, but I mean a fraction of a second, 
from one-thirtieth up to one-hundredth. Now 
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that means a great deal to you when you have 
worked hard to bring out certain moods in your 
sitting. It is so important to you that you do 
not understand it fully until you have experienced 
the advantages of this high speed equipment. 

Suppose for instance that you have in mind 
the raising of your prices. We are all thinking 
about that. Everybody wants to raise their prices 
but they are afraid to do so for fear it will hurt 
the business. The only way that you can success- 
fully raise the price without taking away any of 
your business is to raise the quality of your work, 
and the quality is not anything but the expression 
of your sitting. We all know that the expression 
of the sitter is what your customer comes in for; 
that is what they came in for, and that is what 
they expect to get, and if we do not deliver this, 
we haven’t completed our obligation to the cus- 
tomer. 

If you wish to double your prices you cannot 
do it by figuring out the cost of your product, 
and adding the percentage that you should take. 
You can’t do it that way. We have to assume 
that you are experts in this line, the same as a 
physician or a doctor, so you will be getting your 
money for your pictures in proportion to the 
things that you would put into the picture; that 
is, the personality of the picture, the personality 
you put into the sitting. When you can do that 
and can show more of that in your pictures, then 
you are justified to raise the price. Personally, I 
believe that every photographer is working at 
just half the price that they should get for their 
pictures, and they are afraid to raise the prices 
for fear that they will lose a great amount of 
business. 

I repeated a while ago the little expression: 
“Give to the world the best you have, and the 
best will come back to you.” There is just the 
case where you stand. But in connection with 
this you must have the necessary apparatus to be 
able to accomplish these things. You must have 
an opportunity of being able to catch the fleeting 
expression the moment it crosses the face of the 
sitter. If you haven’t that advantage, you cannot 
hope to make the kind of picture that it takes to 
get this price that I have mentioned. 

If you wish to gain some benefit, I would ask 
you to remember this one thing that I have just 
mentioned, because it is more important than any- 
thing I could say or anything that I could demon- 
strate. The men who follow me here will show 
you how to make make these negatives. I will 
not discuss that part, because they will discuss 
that and show vou how they do those things. 
3ut, above all, when you go home, remember this 
one thing—that there is a chance to raise the 
price of your pictures, and you cannot raise the 
price of your pictures by merely using the best 
of everything in the material lines that you can 
buy, although I believe that you should use the 
best of everything. It is assumed that you are 
a photographer and that you are able to handle 
the chemical part and the material part of it. The 
thing I would impress upon your mind is that 
you must improve your personality to such an 
extent that you are capable of bringing the best 
things out in your sitting, and then snap that 
expression when it appears. That is exactly 
where flashlight leads all other light material. 
There is no lighting that is as fast as flash, and 
there is no lighting that is any more reliable than 
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flash. We have had our troubles with flash, and 
we noticed them very keenly the moment we en- 
countered them, but we have also had our trou- 
bles with the sun. But we have become used to 
making allowances for the grief that the sun 
brings to us in our photographic lighting. 

Electric lighting is everywhere, and it is very 
good. The flashlighting will be used just the 
same as you use your electric and day lighting. 
The only thing you have to do is to direct your 
light. The next thing you have to do is to press 
the button, and when you press the button you 
can almost wager that you have got a good, clean 
plate after you develop it. 

I want to say a word before I close about the 
care of apparatus. The photographer does not 
take into account the fact that the flash lamp is 
the same as your auto, your car; it is no better 
and no worse. We have the same troubles to 
contend with as we have in the auto. The best 
thing that you can do, and the one thing that 
you should do, and the one thing that you your- 
self, and your assistants, ought by all means to 
do is to keep your apparatus clean and keep it in 
working order. If you do not understand your 
apparatus sufficiently to keep it in good order and 
keep it in working condition so that you can use 
it right along, you should send it back or get 
more instructions, until you can use it well. It 
is just as easy to use the flash lamp as it is any 
other kind of lighting, and it is easier, because 


you measure out your exposures and the exposure ° 


is measured out by measuring the powder, and 
there is no need of over-timing nor under-timing, 
It is practically impossible to under-time or over- 
time if you take up a certain way of measuring 
out your powder and using it that way right 
along. 

I have about consumed the time I was given to 
say my few words. If there is anyone here who 
would like to ask a question, I would be glad to 
try to answer it, a question that would be of 
general interest to all those who are here. 

Question: What about the smoking in 
lamp? 

Mr. Halldorson: The smoke in a lamp will 
settle. The smoke is nothing but an ash and all 
the smoke that will be found in your lamp will 
settle almost as fast as you make your exposure, 
unless you are a very fast workman. That will 
settle on your cloth and instead of going inside 
of your lamp you can take your whisk broom and 
brush it from the outside. 

There are those that feel that flashlighting is 
not being used universally, that is, that there is 
very little of it being used. I want to tell you 
that the percentage of photographers who take 
up flashlighting every year is fully one hundred 
per cent. Every vear we find a wider field for 
the flash lamp, and every year in the future we 
will find that you men and women are adopting 
it. 

I want to say a few things about the lady 
photographers. I believe that the lady photog- 
raphers are very progressive. They are always 
ready to try the new thing. There is scarcely a 
lady photographer in this country but what is 
using flash in some way or the other, and I want 
to remind the photographers here of the one fact 
that when a woman takes a picture she sees one 
thing, that is, the expression. The men are a 
little bit inclined to work on the chemical effect 


the 
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all the way through, and to forget about that one 
important thing. The lady photographer is com- 
manding a very good price for the pictures, and 
I tell you you can get some good pointers from 
the lady photographers if you will just watch 
your opportunity. They are progressing. 

ee kas ee 

You will now listen to Mr. Brandel, who will 
tell you of the National Nitrogen Lamps. After 
he has told you about these lamps, he will be 
followed by our friends Mr. Smith and Mr. Wal- 
linger, who will demonstrate the use of these 
lamps to you at this time. 

Mr. Brandel: Members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I understand this hall is very hard to talk in, 
and if I can’t be heard in the back just let me 
know and I will try to talk louder. 

This number is scheduled as a brief talk on the 
Mazda Lamp in the studio. I want to make this 
talk as short as possible, because I know all of 
you are interested primarily in the demonstrations 
of the practical application of these lamps, but 
in order to talk lamps and photography you can- 
not really connect them by light and photography, 
and I want to make a few remarks about light 
and what we have tried to do in the manufacture 
of Mazda lamps for photographic purposes. 

Photography is really an art, and the character 
of the work done by the photographer depends 
upon his ability as an artist, but more than that 
it also varies with his ability as an artist, and in 
order to utilize this ability he must have and 
apply a working knowledge of the fundamentals 
of light in photography as particularly applied to 
the artificial illumination he is using. 

The purpose of this talk is to discuss the char- 
acteristics of Mazda Lamps and their application 
to the studio. I don’t intend in any way to delve 
into the comparative merits of the Mazda Lamp 
with other artificial illuminants, because that 
would be commercial. I want to talk to those 
interested in Mazda Lamps and simply discuss 
their qualities and characteristics and their appli- 
cation. 

Photography is really a study in light, shade 
and direction of light. As such, in order to pro- 
duce correct pictures or photographs of the ob- 
jects we see as we see them and know them, and 
that is generally under natural light, because, as 
you know, the appearance of an object depends 
entirely upon the light which is thrown upon it, 
and the direction of that light, that is, the color 
quality, it is necessary, therefore, as a first requi- 
site of an artificial illuminant that the light pro- 
duced thereby contain all the colors of the spec- 
trum. Otherwise we would have a light which 
would not show up certain objects or colors in 
the proper light as we know them. 

Understand that when we think of an object 
as it appears, it is the way we think of it in 
daylight. You all know that the photographic 
plate is not sensitive to the same colors as the 
human eye. For this reason it is extremely im- 
portant that we make certain that we know what 
that plate will register, and we see the subject in 
that particular light. . 

For this reason we have attempted in a Mazda 
Lamp to produce a light which is not only actinic, 
the second quality of a proper illuminant. but is 
also of the proper color quality so it produces a 
very white light. In order to offset this non- 
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sensitiveness of the ordinary plate toward certain 
rays of light, the manufacturers have provided 
other plates such as the Orthochromatic and the 

anchromatic, in order to produce a plate the 
emulsion of which is sensitive to a certain degree 
the same as the human eye, but whose plates as 
made today are not exactly similar, and it is 
necessary to use color filters in order to produce 
these. 

In addition to this color quality of light we 
must have an actinic light, and all of it possible 
in order to get the greatest speed of photography. 
This is what we have tried to produce, and I be- 
lieve I can show you we have in a Mazda Lamp. 

The history of incandescent lamps is really one 
of development along the line of higher efficien- 
cies. From the introduction of Edison’s first car- 
bon lamp with its very low efficiency, we have a 
higher efficiency lamp, however, than the old 
kerosene flame, and other illuminants at that 
time, and with the increased efficiency came an 
increase in the degree of whiteness of that light. 
Later on the manufacturers of incandescent lamps 
developed metals which they could use—not devel- 
oped the metals, but the adaptability of them— 
into incandescents which they could use, such as 
Tungsten and Tantalum, forming the so-called 
Pressed Filament Lamps. These were whiter and 
of higher efficiency, and when I say that with 
those came a higher degree of actinic light for 
photography. 

Next came the Tungsten Filament Lamp with 
drawn wire filament, now known as the Mazda 
Lamp. When it was found possible to draw 
Tungsten wire we were able to heat the wire to 
a higher temperature, thus producing higher in- 
candescence, and a whiter light. But even that 
was far from daylight. “The eye is a very poor 
judge of color and intensities. For that reason 
when the next development in Mazda Lamps 
came along, the Mazda C, with its whiter light 
and higher efficiency, it was spoken of as a nearer 
approach to daylight, but it was far from day- 
light. 

In order to produce north sky daylight from a 
Mazda C lamp (there is no such thing as a 
Nitrogen Lamp) that term originated with the 
Germans, and from now on we will not call them 
that—it is better to speak of them as Mazda C 
or gas-filled lamps—it was necessary ‘to absorb 
or filter out eighty-five per cent. of the light. In 
other words, fifteen per cent. of the light of a 
Mazda C lamp is daylight, so you can see how 
far even the Mazda C lamp as used in here is 
from north sky daylight. It is impossible to 
raise the temperature of tungsten wire to such a 
temperature that it will produce a perfectly white 
light analogous to daylight. For that reason an- 
other principle had to be evolved in order to pro- 
duce artificial daylight, and that was by a filtra- 
tion process. 

In the Mazda C or gas-filled lamp, we have an 
excess of reds and yellows, which had to be elim- 
inated in order to produce daylight, and we have 
produced scientifically accurate north sky daylight 
and noon sunlight. 

A development from this was the Mazda C 2, 
or daylight lamp, which you see used in depart- 
ment stores. This produces daylight as respects 
the human eye; that is, it produces visual day- 
light. It is a close approximation to average 
sunlight, but for practical purposes it is good 
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enough. But in developing that lamp no thought 
was given to photography and there is no reason 
in the world why, because that has a blue bulb, 
it is any better for photography than a carbon 
lamp. We were trying to produce for practical 
purposes a lamp which produced daylight. 

The problems of photography were investigated 
very carefully in our research laboratories by 
scientists who are ‘fully acquainted, not only with 
the subject of lighting, but with photography. Dr 
Luckiesh, one of the prime movers, in fact, the 
developer of artificial daylight had one idea in 
mind, and that was to produce from an incan- 
descent lamp the most highly actinic light that 
you could get, and at the same time a light that 
simulated daylight, and the result was the Mazda 
C lamp. That is what has been produced. Our 
own men in the research laboratories and, by the 
way, scientists generally try to tell the truth; 
but research laboratories in other concerns out- 
side of the lamp industry have agreed that this 
lamp produces the most highly actinic light you 
can get from an incandescent filament, and, in 
addition, a pure white light. This lamp is dif- 
ferent from the Mazda C Lamp, even if it didn’t 
have the blue bulb, and that difference is that it 
is a higher efficiency lamp. We have raised the 
efhciency to as high a degree as possible in order 
to get as much actinic light as possible. We have 
screened out just as much of the reds and yel- 
lows as are apparently inactive, and allowed trans- 
mission of the photographic and actinic light. 
We allowed some of the reds and yellows to 
penetrate through the globe; otherwise we would 
get a purely actinic light, but one too blue or too 
green, and it would not show the object in its 
correct appearance. In using a lamp the photog- 
rapher wants to see the object-as he knows the 
plate will see it, and if you use a different color of 
light on the subject, it will not show up in its 
true proportions. For that reason the color 
quality of light is of extreme importance, irrespec- 
tive of the actinicity. 

| have mentioned the difference between the 
Mazda C, the Mazda C-2 and the Mazda C-3 
simply because we want the photographers to 
have the best that is available. I will tell you 
very frankly that we would much prefer to stop 
manufacturing the thousands of types of special 
lamps which we do manufacture for particular 
purposes if we could get away with the regular 
types of lamps, because they are easier and 
cheaper to manufacture; but where we see that 
a special lamp is necessary, we are putting it 
out, so that for that reason I have no selfish, 
commercial motive in telling you to use one type 
of lamp over another in speaking of Mazda 
Lamps, because you can’t buy any Mazda Lamp 
but what we manufacture, so I am not worried 
‘about getting your business. 

Another important phase in photography is the 
direction of light. I just want to say a few words 
on that. I am wondering how many photograph- 
ers really appreciate the effect of direction of 
light on an object. I had for a demonstration 
here at the convention a booth in which we had 
a plaster cast head. It was the head of the god 
Laoccoon, who was supposed to have been stran- 
gled to death by snakes, and supposed to show 
agony, and by throwing light from different angles 
vou can make that face actually smile if you 
want to. 


| 


| 
| 
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In architecture we are very particular how we 
direct light in order to show the frieze work. 
How many photographers give that all the atten- 
tion necessary when they are dealing with a 
model that is materially more important than 
stone? The direction of light is all-important 
and still | have seen photographers working with 
one kind of light all the time on all kinds of 
subjects. It doesn’t sound reasonable from the 
standpoint of lighting or from the outside, and 
I think it would be a good idea if the photog- 
raphers would take home this thought and experi- 
eas with the effects produced by directions of 
light. 

Another thing that I have heard photographers 
talk about is diffused light from a skylight, be- 
cause you have a large light source. Now your 
shadows that are cast are directly dependent upon 
the solid angle of light which is taken in by that 
Itght source, so that if you have a light from 
this window alone and you are casting a shadow 
on me here, it depends upon this angle that comes 
in from the two outside sources. If you would 
bring a smaller light source nearer, you would 
have exactly the same shadows cast, and that is 
important to consider, because in this era of arti- 
ficial lighting we want to know how to work 
with artificial light even though we are accus- 
tomed to a larger light from the skylight. 

I have not discussed the various merits of 
Mazda Lamps. Another big feature of them is 
their extreme controllability and adaptability. As 
they are portable, you can do anything you want 
with them. That should be a big asset in photog- 
raphy. 

The National Lamp Works gives service to all 
of its customers, this engineering service of mak- 
ing recommendations for studios or for any other 
lighting problems, and you are perfectly free to 
call upon us here or write to us and get any 
information you want, which we will try to give 
in an impartial way on the subject of lighting. 
We will now have Mr. Smith, of the Lewis-Smith 
Studios in Chicago, demonstrate one system, or 
several systems, including his own system, which 
he uses in Chicago, adapting the Mazda Lamp. 
Mr. Wallinger, of Chicago, will then demonstrate 
another system, using the same Mazda C-3 lamps. 

Mr. Smith: I am going to show you just a 
ew of the qualities and the adaptahilities of this 
light. We, many of us, still have davlight, and 
with this type of lamp we can use it in conjunc- 
tion with daylight and get almost anything you 
want, and anything you can see, it simulates 
daylight so closely. 

In believing that one should make the pictures 
with their eyes, and not with the camera, I am 
going to try to work along this line, make the 
picture first, and use the camera to get the spac- 
ing and the exposure. 

I just want to call your attention before I leave 
the platform to the little device that Dr. Hitchins 
spoke of, a little shading device to cut down the 
rays. It is made by the Nela Specialties Division 
of the National Lamp Works. 

Mr. Brandel: No, that is a mistake. We are 
not interested in that; it is Mr. L. J. Buckley’s 
own idea and called Buckley’s lens shade. Mr. 
Buckley is also the originator of the stands we 
are showing. 

Mr. Smith: Just one thing more. I have a 
little device here that you can see at the Western 
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Photo Supply Company exhibit. It is called an 
Automatic Shutter Control. The minute the plate 
holder is dropped into position it automatically 
closes the shutter and you can’t pull the slide 
without the shutter being closed. 

Mr. Hostetler: I want your attention just for 
a moment. Mr. Wallinger is going to use these 
same lamps in a different way. He has some 
snappy things; will you just give him your atten- 
tion for a little while longer? 

Mr. Wallinger: Fellow photographers, mem- 
bers of this association, ladies and gentlemen: I 
am glad to be here, and if you will stick I will 
take up a very short time and show you the same 
lamps arranged differently. I like it better, and 
it wouldn’t be well for us all to work the same 
way; we would lose interest. It is wonderful 
the amount of good feeling that is among the 
photographers; they are prosperous and doing 
well and trying to help each other. I am here 
to show you a different arrangement of these 
lights. The lights have been explained to you 
already—it is the Mazda blue bulb. The arrange- 
ment of these lights is by a practical photog- 
rapher, a man with a great deal of knowledge 
about electrical appliances. He has arranged a 
device here that is very simple and I think it is 
the most useful way there is, but, of course, that 
remains with you to be seen. 

My ‘method of working is slightly different 
from Mr. Smith. Now I will say to you, briefly, 
this is called the Johnson Ventlite, and I will 
tell you why. Each lamp is ventilated; there is 
a system of air that goes over here so it is 1m- 
possible for you to burn your hand. There is a 
system of ventilation there which lengthens the 
life of your lamp. I have burned two of these 
lamps in our studio for about a year and one-. 
half, and they are still just as good as they were, 
to all appearances. I honestly believe that the 
ventilation lengthens the life of the lamp. It is 
a pleasant light to work under, and in my work- 
ings I have a great many little groups, family 
groups, groups of eight or ten or twenty, and I 
make these groups very nicely with this lamp. 
This light has passed the inspection of the Under- 
writers in nearly every state in the Union. 


OU may crowd a 
customer into buy- 
ing something against 
his judgment, but you 
can’t crowd him into 
being satisfied with it 


afterward. 
—Glove Tips. 
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Bausch & Lomb 


Tessar Lenses 


for immediate delivery 


HE exacting photographer, 

who seeks the best possible 
lens equipment for his studio, 
will be glad to know that for 
several months past production 
has been restored to a normal 
basis in this important depart- 
ment of our business. 


This means that you can get the 
famous TESSAR Ic (F:4.5) without 
delay, the lens that embodies all the 
merits of the earlier type of so-called 
“portrait lens’’ without any of .its 
defects, an all-around studio lens of 
long established excellence. 


It also means that you can obtain 
promptly say TESSAR Li beeci-oro) 
which in its larger sizes is invaluable 
for group work because of its depth of 
focus, combined with covering power. 


No studio equipment is completely 
high-grade without one or more 
Tessars. Write for our new, beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalog H. 


Bausch €9 lomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other . High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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Top-Heavy Advertisements 
C. H. CLAUDY 


Everyone knows the man who stands’ up 
so straight he leans over backward. 

Some photographers are so anxious to 
advertise wisely that they lean backward in 
their desire to appear very upright, indeed! 
But the psychology involved is often bad 

and advertising which is built on 
bad psychology is like a house built on a 
poor foundation apt to topple un- 
expectedly. 

Two cases 1n point reached my desk this 
week, both from photographers of experi- 
ence, skill, prominence and ability. One of 
them has a national reputation in certain 
kinds of work. But as advertisers they ap- 
pear to be in line for good plumbing hon- 
ors. 

One of them presents a pretty and at- 
tractively printed folder, with a portrait in 
two tints, the reading matter of which is as 
fofllows: “If you only knew how much 
genuine pleasure we derived from taking 
pictures of kiddies, you. probably would 
bring us your little ones for no other rea- 
son than to make us happy. We love our 
work; that’s why you observe that delight- 
fully artistic and intimate touch in the chil- 
dren’s photographs by B’Gee.” (No, B’Gee 
isn’t his real name, either!) 

Let’s use this as a pattern for a few other 
advertisements and see where we are. The 
automobile man might say, “If you only 
knew how we loved to sell our cars, you 
would probably spend three thousand dol- 
lars with us just to make us happy.” Any- 
one can see what a wonderful argument this 
would be to you and me to get us to buy 
any particular car! The tobacconist might 
say, “If you only know how happy it made 
us to have you smoke our cigars you’d come 
right down and buy ‘em simply to see our 
joy.” Imagine this in competition with an 
advertisement which advertised Havana fil- 
ler and Sumatra wrapper for a nickel! The’ 
piano man might say, “If you only knew” 
the joy that was in us when we succeed in 
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mee N's 


Pil Gh LIST Nome 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


The Key to the Situation 


IS IN USING THE 


CENTRAL PLATES 


Rich in silver and giving those beautiful 
gradations desired in the negative 


Quality — Speed — Unsformity — Economy 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


The Home of 
BENAVIS Standardized Plates ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of “CENTRAL POINTERS.” 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION, 
AUGUST 23d to 28th. 
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HAS POPULARIZED INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


VICTOR FLASH POWDER is to-day successfully used 
for illuminating all classes of inside work from a portrait 
of “Baby” to a negative of a National Convention. 

Its extremely high illuminating quality, instantaneous 
combustion and cleanliness, make it the most satisfactory 
and profitable operating light you can use. 


Let Your Dealer Supply You With It To-day. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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There is a reason way 
Mrst Class Stuclios 


made by 


CAUIFORTIA CARD NANURACTURING Co, 


San Francisco, California 
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EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG.!I80O N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,N™ 
WESTERN OFFICES 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BLDG. DENVER,COLO. 
7F7is JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
411 BROADWAY CENTRAL BLDG.LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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IGGINS’ } mounTeErR 


PASTE 


A WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


>> THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
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getting one of our pianos off the floor and 
into your home, and the cash out of your 
pocket and into ours, you’d be unable to 
resist coming down and spending your mon- 
ey with us, not because we have such a good 
piano or inexpensive piano or particularly 
desirable piano, but because you'd enjoy 
making us happy!” 

The unfortunate Mr. B’Gee has got hold 
of the stick by the wrong end. The cus- 
tomer doesn’t care two whoops in Hades 
whether he or she makes you happy or not. 
The customer isn’t interested in your happi- 
ness. All she wants is a bully good picture. 
Tell her that two photographers are willing 
to work on her kid for the same price, but 
that A will make a better picture, while B 
will smile with the greater joy, and see 
where she goes! 

Don’t talk about yourself in your adver- 
tisements, except as to what you can do, 
offer, be, for your customer’s happiness. 
Use common sense. If you are going to buy 
a house or bag of peanuts, you buy the 
peanuts or domicile which you want, be- 
cause you want it. Not if you knew the 
owner of either would go frantic with bliss 
would you buy, if you didn’t want it. Neith- 
er will a buyer of pictures buy pictures be- 
cause the buying will make you happy. If 
that is so and I submit it is self 
evident . . . then an advertisement so 
phrased is poor psychology. 

So much for B’Gee. 

Here is B’Gum and what he does. B’Gum 
has a real reputation, too, and when he 
blows his horn, has something to blow 
about. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween blowing your own horn modestly and 
blowing it full of whole notes of bunk, bull 
and bluster. 
horrible example of how not to advertise. 


Now listen unto this, as a 


Says B’Gum in near-personal letter: “It 
may interest you to know that there is one 
angle and lighting and only one... 
which will reflect your features most at- 
tractively and at the same time secure a 


faithful likeness. You may have many 


Strictly 
Pure 


Prices 
Right 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E als O lb — Genuine and Pure. 
GLYC IN ae eee eeu porevuin: 
AMIDOL — "baer 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO.), Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


PREPAREDNESS for fall and winter 
work DEMANDS that 


Hammer Plates 


form part of every well-equipped 
photographic outfit. 


With special brands for special needs, all of 
high speed and quality, they are a 
necessity in every studio. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO> 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER?” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 

less, stainless and inexpensive 

developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 


oz: 4 oz. 1 lb. 
$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


PROSCH 
Sunlite Flash Powder 


Made since 1862. 

Never fails to turn night into day. 
4 oz. bottle, - $ .45 
Pars, - 1.50 

Prosch Home 

Portrait Bag 


Flash Bag, complete, $22.50. 


No. 5 Prosch 
Blow Lamps 


for interior work, $15.00. 


Brieloff Studio Lamp 


A perfect system. The sensation at the 
National Convention in Milwaukee. 


Better than daylight for studio portraiture, 
groups, etc. Day or night, rain or shine. 


Send for Catalogue. Full description on Prosch 
Flashlight and Electric Light system. 


PROSCH MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


61 Fulton Street, New York 


photographs taken but the chances are that 
not one in a thousand will secure ideal pre- 
sentment unless you utilize the knowledge 
we possess.” 

I'll say that’s some. puff! Unless I go 
to B’Gum I haven’t one chance in a thou- 
sand of getting an “ideal presentment.” 
And if I go to B’Gum I get it. 

As a matter of fact that one statement is 
so very evidently “bull” of the worst kind 
as absolutely to repel custom. What have 
the other nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 
photographers got to offer me? Nothing, 
according to B’Gum. Now B’Gum may be 
pretty darn good at his job (he is, as a 
matter of fact) but he isn’t the leading 
photographer of the world, and his pictures 
are no better than other of the better class 
of photographers. For him to claim them 
as so much better, and one chance in a 
thousand is pretty strong, is to lean back- 
ward; yea, to lean several inches away 
from the truth, Mr. B’Gum! 

I am making no quarrel. with the state- 
ment about the one angle and lighting . 
photographers know that’s nonsense. with- 
out my telling them so. If it were true I 
could never have but one pose and one 
lighting of my phiz which would be “‘most 
attractive” and at the same time a “faithful 
likeness.” .Having at one time made sevy- 
eral dozen if not hundreds of photographs 
of one person and never having been able 
to get any two people to agree as to which 
were the best, I have to smile at such an 
argument. But the sin in this advertisement 
is not in the false argument nor the be- 
limiting phrases of the extent of portrai- 
ture’s range with any one person, but the 
utter absurdity of any photographer in this 
day and age claiming to be the only one in 
a thousand who can make the “ideal pre- 
sentment.” 

Mr. B’Gee and Mr. B’Gum are both real- 
ly fine workers and they both have made 
success out of their opportunities. But they 
are certainly going the wrong road to con- 
tinue if they expect to keep on feeding a 
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KOMPAKT-VENTLITES 


HE KOMPAKT-VENTLITE is at 
once the most compact, the lightest 
and the most efficient reflector for pho- 
tographic purposes. It is the result of 
very extensive experimenting, practical . 
tests and actual use for several years. 


In producing the Kompakt-Ventlite Outfits a 
very careful balance has been arrived at between 
what is essential, practical and scientifically 
correct, as against what was faddish, freakish 
and impractical, with the result that we have an 
outfit that is ideal for all phases of photography, 


Double Kompakt Ventlite Single Kompakt Ventlite Outfit 
Outfit in Case. on Stand, complete. 
Total weight only 26 lbs. Total weight only 13 Ibs. 


The VENTLITE-SKILITE, illustrated on this 


page, is, as the name implies, a veritable artificial-light 
skylight, and is manufactured with the same care and 
consideration as regards to photographic requirements 
as the Kompakt-Ventlites. With these you become 
independent of daylight, and you can make all sittings 
when wanted. 


YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM. 


Get descriptive circular from him. 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON VENTLITE COMPANY Ventlite Skilite No. 4 


Front view at 10-foot elevation, showing massive 


construction of Stand. 
732 Federal Street Furnished with 30 feet of stage cable. Master switch, 
CHICAGO individual control of each lamp and compensating 


balance spring enabling easy adjustment up and down. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC UNIT 


The entire GOERZ organization is a photographic 
unit and it specializes in one thing—to make each 
GOERZ LENS and each GOERZ CAMERA of 
true GOERZ QUALITY. Our standard was never 
higher and our factory never better equipped than 
itis today. Our famous GOERZ DAGOR, CELOR, 


DOGMAR and PORTRAIT HYPAR LENSES have 
an enviable reputation throughout the photo- 
graphic world. The name ‘‘GOERZ”’’ is a hall- 
mark of QUALITY. Arrange a ten-days’ trial at 
your dealer’s or write us for assistance in making 
a wise selection. Get that ‘‘Better Lens’’ now! 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
'317C East 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY \ 
BETTER POSITION «= BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men | 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY fizecr"ivert § 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE { 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date £ 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn & 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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not unintelligent public with a mental pab- 
ulum mixed from self-importance and self- 
conceit and bottled in stupidity. 

Let us advertise, by all means. But do 
not let us advertise without some regard to 
the art of advertising! 


An Income Tax Scheme to 
Beware of 


In connection with the making up of busi- 
ness men’s income tax returns, a scheme is 
being worked by insurance solicitors which 
if followed, may get the business people who 
do it into trouble with the Government. 
Since having trouble with the Government is 
not pleasant, particularly when it takes the 
form of an indictment for attempting to 
defraud the Government of tax, I think I 
had better say something about the scheme 
and how it is being worked. 

Most readers hereof know that under the 
Government’s uniform regulations, ordinary 
insurance premiums paid by an income tax- 
payer are not deductible from income. In 
other words, you can’t charge them up as 
expense. There are several regulations on 
the subject. Regulation 33, No. 1,908, Sec. 
109, provides that premiums paid for life 
insurance by the insured are not deductible, 
and a second regulation provides that when 
a business takes out insurance on the life of 
a partner, or officer, or valued employe, for 
the benefit of the business, the premiums 
not deductible where the 
person on whose life the policy is placed is 
directly or indirectly a beneficiary. He 
always is a beneficiary when his business is, 
and, therefore, in the usual case premiums 
on such insurance are not deductible as 
expense, 

On the other hand, where an employer, as 


even then are 


a benefit to his employes, insures their lives 
under group insurance, the premiums are 
deductible expense. So for obvious 
reasons, can fire insurance premiums be de- 
ducted where the insurance is,on business 
property. ; 

Now the scheme I am about to describe is 


as 
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For Those Special Lightings — 


TOUCH of light in just the right place often makes a por- 
trait worth double the money, for in photography light has 
the magic power to create life and beauty. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 


give you an auxiliary light so perfect of control that in your 
hand it becomes as a brush in the hands of a painter. 


The Spotlights employ the Mazda C Type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 
home portraiture. Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 
be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 
used together. 


Style 00, for 100 to 250 watt lamps. 
Style A, for 200 to 500 watt lamps. 
Style B, for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps. 


Ask your dealer about them. Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 


over the following recent regulations (Sec. 
214 (a), Article 101, Business Expense) : 
A taxpayer who borrowed money for 
business purposes and was required to 
take out life insurance in favor of the 
lender as security for the loan, is en- 


titled to deduct the premiums paid for RY Made on 
such insurance as a business expense Slee DES imported 


under Section 214 (a) 1 of the Revenue ATWESTOGE 


_ : only. 
Act of 1918; however, the premiums ‘ 
Dh ee PROFESSIONAL 
will cease to constitute a business ex- ENIARGING PAPER 
pense upon maturity and payment of OF 
the loan. PSST 
SF a ; ; e Reproduces portrait negative value to the full— 
Phis regulation is sound because when life in natural tone or sepia. Intended primarily 
insurance is given as security for money quakeueeen eet ena yets trace pres 
owed, or for an unpaid account, as is often contagt mesuiewer makes Bood either way. 
done, it is just as much a business expense SURFACES 
‘ : z WHITE STOCK: 
as interest paid on money borrowed from the Single Weight, Glossy Double Weight, Semi-Matte 
bank. But clever insurance men, who think Single Weight, Semi-Matte Double Weight, Matte 
P - /BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
they see in this a chance to get some new BURE SLOCK BUFF SILK 
business, are going to the business houses Descriptive Price List on request 
and saying, “Here is a chance to take out 
ind saying, ache : DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
some life insurance and charge up the pre- ROCHESTER, N. Y 
' ' ‘ 


miums as business expense. All you need 
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Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $2.00; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.75. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ED H O UGH 
pecialist in 
Tint Border Enlargements 


FOR THE TRADE 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


68 W. Washington St. Chicago 


LOUIS J BEIT Ze 


Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 


73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 
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to do, when you get the policy, is to turn it 
over to your bank, or anybody else you 
borrow money from, as security, and that 
entitles you to consider the premiums busi- 
ness expense. When you pay that loan off 
turn the policy over to some other creditor 
in the same way.” 

Now, I agree that this is possible and 
legal—if the bank or other creditor asks in 
good faith for the policy as security. When 
that happens, the transaction comes squarely ~ 
within the provisions of the above regula- 
tion. But when the bank or other creditor 
hasn’t asked for the policy as security, and 
has no need to, or where it should do it 
merely because the borrower asked it to in 
order to further the scheme, then the thing 
is a fraud on the Government. Moreover, 
it would be a very easy fraud to prove. If 
you are a business man who needs to bor- 
row regularly from somebody, as most busi- 
ness houses do, and your collateral is not 
sufficient without it, you have already been 
asked for insurance security for the loan. 
lf your assets are good enough without it, 
then you don’t need to give the policy as 
security, and the minute you do it the 
Government may accuse you of forcing ad- 
ditional (and unnecessary) security on the 
creditor merely so you can charge the pre- 
miums up as expense. Such a fraud would 
stand out pretty clearly where the facts are 
as I describe, and it is quite conceivable that 
if the Government prosecuted, the defendant 
might get a prison sentence. You see, the 
only penalty in such cases is not merely be- 
ing required to pay a tax on the amount held 
out, together with a small penalty. It is (in 
case of fraud) a heavy fine or a sentence in 
jail, 

: (Copyright by Elton JF. Buckley.) 


“So you wish to leave to get married, Mary? 
I hope you have given the matter a serious con- 
sideration ?” 

“Oh, I have, sir,” was the earnest reply.” “I 
have been to two fortune-tellers and a clairvoyant, 
and looked in a sign book, and dreamed on a lock 
of his hair, and have been to one of those aster- 
rologers, and a meejum, and they all tell me to 
go ahead, sir. I ain’t one to marry reckless like, 
sir.’—Houschold Words. 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 


ARTHUR G. WILLIS 


I suppose that almost studio 


photographer is now looking forward to 


every 


Christmas with somewhat mixed feelings, 
the extra cash coming in being somewhat 
discounted by the long hours of work. Now 
much time is wasted in many studios by 
using apparatus that is not in perfect order. 
Dark 


to prevent them falling open, cameras with 


slides that require careful handling 


loose backs, and many other little defects 
of a like nature, waste absolutely hours in 
some businesses. It therefore, be 
useful to look over some likely causes of 
trouble, and indicate how they may be met. 


may, 


This is a good time to set one’s house in 
order, because although a defective piece 
of apparatus may work tolerably well when 
time is taken to humor its little whims, 
when it is used at a real rush job, such as 
most jobs will be in the coming season, it 
is apt to fail lamentably. 

Let us take the camera first. 
most common fault is a loose back, caused 


Almost the 


by the locking nut failing to grip. This, of 
course, leads to out-of-focus negatives. 


Sometimes all that is required is a washer 
between the nut and the camera frame, but 
it is often necessary to renew either the 


nut or the pin on to which it screws. Any 
of the big makers will supply small fittings 
this. 


such as Any holes in the camera 


bellows should receive attention. If large, 
they may be covered with black court- 
plaster, but if only small pinholes they may 
be filled with a paste composed of powdered 
graphite in Seccotine. This is also handy 
for fillmg in any. holes in the woodwork. 
Cracked lens panels are not uncommon, 
but they should be replaced at once, or 
trouble is sure to ensue. If it is incon- 
venient to replace them, strips of wood 
should be stuck on the front of the panel 
across the crack, and the back should be 
covered with black velvet. This last is a 
good tip for all lens-boards, as it not only 
prevents any possible light-leakage, but 
also makes sticking of the lens-panel almost 
impossible. However, all cameras will not 
permit of the slight extra thickness. 

Any missing screws should be replaced ; 
sometimes they seem of very small import- 
ance, but their absence throws a great strain 
on those that remain. If the screw-hole has 
become enlarged it must be pegged with 
wood; match-sticks are often useful: they 


should be smeared with Seccotine, forced 
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well into the hole, and then cut off flush 
with the woodwork. 

It is a risky thing to use an unsafe dark- 
slide at any time, but when doing rush work 
it is simply asking for trouble. A most 
annoying defect is the coming unhinged of 
the center partition, This usually becomes 
slightly displaced, with the result that the 
slide either refuses to shut at all, or shuts 
incompletely ; in the latter case fog is almost 
sure to result. Cloth hinges may be re- 
placed by anyone of average dexterity, but 
metal hinges, unless it is just a case of lost 
screws, should be handed over to an expert. 
The catches holding the slides shut often 
become loose, with disastrous results. In 
the case of the L-shaped catch now gener- 
ally fitted a tap with a hammer, to bend in 
the outer end of the L, will often do much 
good. Safety catches to prevent slides be- 
ing drawn except when required, often get 
out of order, but a screw-driver, a pair of 
pliers, and a little common-sense will usually 
bring them right again. Tripods are usually 
kept in pretty good repair, because it is 
next to impossible to work at all with a 
faulty tripod; but sometimes the ferrule 
becomes loose, which results in slipping, and 
much annoyance, 

I have left the shutter to the last of the 
camera parts. Sometimes a roller-blind, or 
studio shutter may be improved in its work- 
ing by a clean of its working parts: a few 
slight adjustments are within the scope of 
the average “Pro,” but serious damage is 
almost sure to result if anyone but an ex- 
pert tackles the repair of a diaphragm 
shutter. 

The lenses are unlikely to benefit by any 
attention, other than a good clean, which 
they should certainly have. 

To depart from the actual operating gear. 
The enlarging lantern should be overhauled, 
and lamp-house and illuminant thoroughly 
well cleaned, but the most usual trouble 
with lanterns is a jerky, focusing move- 
ment. This is often caused by looseness of 
the clamping screws. A great improvement 
may often be effected by rubbing graphite 
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from a “lead” pencil in all the places where 
wood slides over wood. 

Any stray light from the lamp-house or 
from the body of the enlarger should be 


-cut out; it is a most frequent cause of 


fogged paper. The easel will probably re- 
pay a little attention; the clips, bars, or 
whatever it is that holds the paper, should 
be adjusted, and if the easel is one of the 
type that folds back for placing the paper 
it should be seen to that it comes up truly 
vertical, or else it will be impossible to get 
sharp focus all over the enlargement. 

Printing boxes are usually kept in good 
order, because any defect is at once noticed, 
but it is as well to see that the arrangement 
for providing pressure on the paper is in 
order; also the felt pad should be renewed 
when becoming worn, or else unsharp 
prints, and even broken negatives may 
result. 

In the dark-room the safe-light should 
be cleaned; broken dishes, or even cracked 
ones, should be replaced. And any taps 
that require washers must be attended to. 

The dry-mounting press may be heating 
unevenly, which may result in the print 
sticking and the fissure failing to do so. 
This may be improved by a thorough clean 
out of the heating system, and, in the case 
of gas, by having the pipes blown through. 

This note is not intended to be a complete 
list of all the ills that apparatus is heir to, 
but it may serve to point out a few of the 
most usual points to look to. 

In conclusion, it is always as well to get 
in a small stock of “breakables,”’ such as 
focusing screens, dishes, and bottles, before 
a rush. Then any accident is not so 
serious—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 

*K 


This chap sat in a fashionable coiffeurs’ shop 
with his little daughter, while his wife was having 
a marcel wave put in her hair. 

The little daughter, as she played about, patted 
her father’s bald head and said in a loud voice 
that all the ladies who were getted waved could 
hear: 

“No waves for you, daddy—you’re all beach.”— 
Exchange. 
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Some of the Happenings at the Milwaukee 
Convention 


Flashlight Demonstrations by J. S. Schneider and W. S. McKeon 


Mr. Schneider : 
they want a short speech. | am not going to 
worry you with any speech. [ came up here to 
work—not talk. This is a Better Bnsiness Con- 
vention. It demonstrates the many different ways 
of making pictures; the artificial light convention 
is what this really is. In my studio I use—not 
all of them, because I couldn’t keep up with all 
of the lighting, but I have the old Cooper-Hewitt 
light down to the flash cabinet. I don’t use them 
all all of the time, but I use them all some of the 
time. There are things that the flash cabinet will 
do that electric light or daylight will not do. 
Then I would say there are things that the day- 
light and electric light will do that possibly you 
cannot do with the flash cabinet. There is a 
place for all of these things. What I want to 
warn you here this afternoon is, don’t all of you 
go and buy the flash cabinet. That is one thing 
that we do at these conventions that I think is 
very wrong. We have gone along very well at 
home. We have made fairly good work. Our 
average is all right, and when we leave home 
we think pretty well of ourselves. We come here 
and see a lot of work made by this and that 
man so entirely different from anything that we 
have done or are doing that we come to the con- 
clusion that we are wrong, and he is right, and 
we go home and start in and make it like the 
fellow who demonstrated it to us at. the conven- 
tion, and the first thing we know we have lost 
ourselves, and it will take all year until the next 
convention before we again find ourselves. That 
is the one thing harmful in looking at demon- 
strations as they are given us here, all the differ- 
ent kinds; we make up our mind that that is 
the only way to do things, and go home and start 
in that way. Now that is not the case. There 
are so many different ways of doing things, and 
we should be very careful not to upset ourselves. 
Improve, of course; I believe in improving, taking 
in the good points that we find and see at con- 
ventions of this kind, and to go home and make 
use of them, but not make up your mind that you 
are all wrong and the other fellow is right, and 
you simply quit everything that you have ever 
done and go and try to copy somebody else and 
lose yourselves. I have seen in cases where it 
has taken a certain man five years before he 
found himself again. Now you know in that 
respect you are doing yourself more damage than 
good, by coming to the convention and viewing 
these demonstrations in that light. Take what 
good you see; make use of it in a modern way, 
but be careful to always keep yourself and your 
individuality in your work. 

We are going to use the flash cabinet here. I 
have one like that and I use it a good deal during 
the winter months. We like to work nights in 
our town, so in the winter months we work 
nights. I find it a great deal better than anything 
else I know of, and especially more human. 

Mr. Schneider and Mr. McKeon put on the 
| demonstration of the flashlight in the studio. 


) 


In the little town I come front 
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Mr. Schneider: These flashes don’t make so 
much noise, half sé6ft and half normal. If I find 


that I have a real nervous subject I use the 
normal grade—a little more kick to it. I guess 
it will stop twice as much motion as these. In 
making children’s pictures I have stopped a quick 
movement of the hand. J never use the fast; it 
takes twice the amount of powder on the fast. 
That is, the Yellow Label has too much kick. 
You allow it to lay on your pan a little while 
and it cracks like a pistol. In my work at home I 
use half blue and half red. If you find it is a 
little too slow you can keep adding red until you 
get the mixture where you want it. I mix four 
ounces at a time, two of each. And don’t smoke 
cigarettes while you are mixing it. 

Mr. McKeon: We are using Cramer High 
Speed Films. Mr. Schneider, I might say, has a 
very novel device, a vacuum cleaner connected 
with the bottom of the lamp, and after about fif- 
teen or twenty shots he turns on his vacuum 
cleaner and pulls the plug. The air goes in this 
little hole and in three or four minutes you don’t 
have any smoke. With me, at home I don’t have 
anything. I don’t find a particle of difficulty, 
and I defy you to tell the difference in the expos- 
ure between the first negative and the last nega- 
tive. Some people think it is absolutely necessary 
to take out the smoke, but I say it is not. I 
have made forty or fifty sittings with probably 
two hundred exposures in a day, and I don’t see 
a particle of difference, because that smoke will 
soon commence to condense and it goes to the 
bottom in the form of magnesium powder. 

Now I want you to understand I am sincere. 
IT will spend hours with you answering any ques- 
tions that I can, take you into the technique of 
the machine. Anything that I can give you I 


will be glad to. 


* KF OK OK 


Chairman Hostetler: I wish to introduce a man 
who, besides being one of the most prominent, 
physicians in Chicago, is President of the Illinois 
State Masonic Hospital Association, a purely 
charitable association. No man receives a penny 
for the many, many operations that are perform- 
ed; this work is absolutely done without a penny 
being given to the man that does it, and when- 
ever the word Charity is mentioned around Chi- 
cago it is certain that Dr. Buehler has played 
some part in it. It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to introduce him to you. He has heen 
initiated into several fraternal orders, is a thirty- 
third degree Mason, and one of our most dis- 
tinguished physicians in Chicago. He used to 
be Billy Buehler the Photographer in Philadel- 
phia, and today T introduce to you Dr. William 
E. Buehler. of Chicago. 

Dr. Buehler: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I appreciate this honor, you may be 
assured, of appearing again before your national 
convention, after an absence of twenty-eight or 
thirty vears. 

T don’t know just what to say. I don’t know 
as I can give you any advice that may work or 
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operate. Like my good fellow citizen that intro- 
duced ime, Brother Wallinger, I will say that he 
is one of our honored citizens of Chicago, and 
we are proud of him, one of the leading lights 
and a leading photographer. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to con- 
gratulate you upon the wonderful strides made 
in photography. I have followed the wonderful 
work of my fellow man from the time of my 
leaving the skylight. I was about twenty-eight 
years of age when I left, I think, and I was 
called a fool in Philadelphia by many of my 
friends, but I burned the bridge behind me and 
went to college and took up surgery. It is only 
a little change from the operations that we have 
here. You operate outside and I operate inside. 
But the wonderful work that there is done today; 
why, I felt here this morning inspired; I felt like 
coming up here and showing the operator here 
how to do it. I may give Brother Goldensky a 
few pointers here this afternoon. I believe I 
could go into the light and make a picture and 
sit down and retouch like we used to in Phila- 
‘delphia. 

But the thing that I congratulate you upon 
today is the professional man, and that is this 
‘business meeting or these conventions which are 
‘coming into a business proposition, and that is 
your success. The fellow that pleases the sitter 
is the successful man. The talks that you have 
had, what I have learned today has done me 
good, especially Miss MacDonald’s talk on letter 
writing. The average professional man doesn’t 
look to the business part of his business, and he 
is a failure because of that. Physicians are in 
the same line. They listen to every old schemer 
that comes in. Miss MacDonald gave you some 
points that are sound as to the individual, you 
yourself. It is what you can do and I can do, 
and your success depends upon yourselves as in- 
dividuals. We are to be congratulated that we 
can come together and learn success, and that is 
what you are here for, to exchange ideas, and be 
honest with each other, and go home and inspire 
and do better business, be better citizens—hbetter 
Americans. 

Chairman: Now that we have learned how to 
make pictures, the next thing is to get them be- 
fore the public. We have got to do just a little 
advertising tonight. Our good friend Clarence 
Stearns, of Rochester, Minn., has been studying 
this subject and doing some things for us, and 
I ask your attention now at this time to some 
things that Mr. Stearns is going to tell us, and 
it is a pleasure for me to present to you Clarence 
Stearns, of Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. Stearns: Ladies and gentlemen: Advertis- 
ing is a big game, and what I don’t know about 
advertising would make a wonderful set of lec- 
tures for an International Photographic Conven- 
tion or for an _ International Correspondence 
School. I can promise you that I will be very 
brief. 

T want right here and now to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the very generous way 
vou have helped in our advertising exhibit, and 
I am sure that we all feel very grateful to the 
Eastman Kodak Company and to the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company for what they 
have done toward our exhibit. I think I can say 
for the committee that we feel more than repaid 
for what little work we have done by what we 
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have learned as the advertisements came drifting 
in, and I am sure that if any of you have bene- 
fitted by the exhibit the committee feels doubly 
repaid. 

I take it for granted that everyone who has 
given advertising a bare trial considers that it 
is worth while, but if we are going to advertise, 
our message should always ring true, and it should 
be constructive, educational. For example, if I 
say that I make the best photographs in Milwau- 
kee, I am a good deal like the soldier that comes 
back from the Army and says he is a hero. My 
words don’t carry conviction. But if, on the 
other hand, I put before the people of Milwaukee 
a picture of the sweet motherly old lady, and 
underneath that picture in three short lines I say: 
“Most beautiful picture in the world. Your 
mother’s photograph. Persuade her today”—I 
have created in the minds of the son or the 
daughter the desire for something which she 
should have, and which I can furnish. 

To be successful in advertising, one must keep 
everlastingly at it, and not expect returns from 
every individual ad. A New York firm decided 
to appropriate fifty thousand dollars for an ad- 
vertising campaign. They spent the whole 
amount without receiving any apparent results. 
They couldn’t afford to lose that money, although 
they were a big concern, so they appropriated an- 
other fifty thousand, and before the second fifty 
thousand had hardly gotten started the first lfty 
thousand had commenced to work, and the second 
fifty thousand came along in the nick of time and 
helped it along, until they were literally swamped 
with business. 

The photographer who tells me he has adver- 
tised for three or four months and then given it 
up because it doesn’t pay—I don’t really think 
that he knows whether it pays or not. If I were 
a minister and about to preach a sermon on 
advertising, I would take for my text that verse 
which says: “Cast your bread upon the waters 
and you shall find it after many days.” That 
works out in advertising as it works out in 
every walk of life. It has been proven to me 
many and many a time, and in many ways, the 
first time in a rather peculiar way, and while this 
doesn’t pertain to advertising, it is one of the 
best jokes that ever happened to me, and I will 
take time to tell you about it. 

My dear old father once owned a very large 
diamond shirt stud, which he very seldom wore. 
When I was a boy of 16 or 17 I used to borrow 
that stud without his knowledge to wear on some 
of these very auspicious occasions. One of them 
was a baseball game in a neighboring town one 
Sunday. Now my father was a deacon in the 
church, and if he had known that I was taking 
his best driving team to go to a Sunday baseball 
game, he wouldn’t have believed it any more than 
he would have believed that I was wearing his 
diamond stud. Well, we saw the game, and 
started for home. When I was about to get out 
of the buggy that day one of the boys noticed 
that the setting had fallen out of that stud. One 
of the boys was working in a jewelry store, and 
at his suggestion we decided the best way out 
of the difficulty was to buy an imitation diamond 
and put it in the setting. This we did, put the 
stud back, and father never knew the difference. 
But, do you know, much to my chagrin, on my 
twentieth birthday my dear old father gave me 
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this shirt stud for a birthday present. “Cast your 
bread upon the waters and you shall find it after 
many days.” (Laughter). 

As necessary as correct advertising is to our 
business, it is of little avail unless it is inter- 
locked and interwoven with indirect advertising. 
The two should intermesh like the cogs on the 
differential of your car, and run just as smoothly. 
Indirect advertising works in many different ways. 
The little write-up that the reporter in your 
home town gives to your show case or to the 
trip that you make to the convention I believe is 
worth more to you than the set space that you 
pay for in the advertising section of the paper. 
The entrance to your studio, the studio itself, the 
clothes you wear, your personality, your business 
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ethical to advertise, and these boys adhered 
strictly to their code, but they couldn’t stop the 
indirect advertising. When a man thinks he is 
going to die and a little operation makes him 
well, and he is happy again, he tells his friends, 
doesn’t he? ‘That is the way the business was 
built up, and that is why they come from every 
point of the world to Rochester to the Mayo 
Institution. 

In a smaller way it will work out in your busi- 
ness, and in my business. I would rather be a 
Mayo with the good they are doing for humanity 
than to be President of the United States; but 
do you know, I would rather be an ordinary 
photographer than to be an ordinary doctor. Why, 
the people come to doctors all doubled up with 


Demonstration by J. S. Schneider, of the Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio, assisted by W. S. McKeon, at the 
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methods, whatever creates in your customer or 
in your prospective customer a feeling of confi- 
dence in you and in the work that you do is the 
finest kind of advertising. I live in a little 
town, but this town is the home of an institution 
that is an inspiration to me every day of my 
life. Two country boys graduated from a medi- 
eal school and returned to this little town out on 
the Western prairie to practice medicine. Today 
they have the largest surgical and medical prac- 
tice in the world; they have between two hundred 
and three hundred doctors on their staff, and 
every day there arrives train after train bringing 
the sick, rich and poor, to Rochester. How did 
they do it? In the medical profession it is un- 


pain and feeling their worst, and they come to us 
all dressed in their best clothes and looking and 
feeling their best. We have one of the finest 
professions, so much better than it used to be. 
I can remember when photographers used to tell 
me they hoped to goodness their boys wouldn’t 
ever drift into the photograph business. Today 
I know many a photographer who is hoping and 
is paving the way for his boy to take up the 
work where he leaves off. I know photographers 
here in this hall who are sending their boys to 
college and to art schools for a foundation which 
will make them better photographers than their 
fathers ever were. And if vou make the most 
of the business it is a very lucrative business. I 
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know a photographer in a town adjacent to mine 
who employs from fifteen to thirty people the 
year round doing Kodak finishing. I don’t know 
what his income is, but I know he gets the best 
price of anybody in those parts. I know a 
photographer who doesn’t do Kodak finishing, 
but he is in a little town of three thousand, and 
last year he did a business of over twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Are you doing as well? I¢£ not, 
you are not living up to the possibilities of the 
photographic profession. 

From an advertising standpoint I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that we are in a favored 
class. In the first place, we have a_ product 
which has an advertising pull and a personal pull 
which no other product has, and, in the second 
place, I know of no other business fortunate 
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Chairman: As you understand, this year we 
are working on a little different plan from for- 
merly. We have a Council now instead of a 
Congress. The Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives for each amalgamated state associa- 
tion. Each state, each amalgamated state asso- 
ciation and each state department in the country 
have their representatives here. When recom- 
mendations come from the Council, please remem- 
ber that you have had a representative on that 
Council who has listened to all the arguments 
pro and con, and there have been many, and the 
recommendations arrived at have been considered 
from every angle. There are many sides, of 
course, on every question, and while you may not 
readily see the point, probably not conclude that 
it is the best thing to be done, please remember 
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enough to have back of it broad-minded, liberal 
manufacturers who are spending thousands of 
dollars in nation-wide advertising, such as the A. 
M. Collins people have started, and such as the 
Eastman Kodak Company has been doing for 
years. Did you ever hear of a dental supply 
house that advertised their line for their profes- 
sion: “There is.a dentist in your town; have your 
teeth pulled.” Or a millionaire clothing manu- 
facturer who advertised: “Your friends can buy 
anything you can give them except a winter coat 
at present prices.” Friends, I believe that if we 
are going to make the best of our opportunities 
that it is up to us to link up with these nation- 
wide advertising campaigns with conservative, 
judicial, but continucus advertising of our Own, 
and in the meantime let’s not forget to keep a 
watchful eye on our indirect advertising. 


that vour representative there has weighed the 
matter very carefully and we have arrived at 
these recommendations after careful considera- 
tion. The idea of the Council, as you well know, 
is to do the, to use a vulgar phrase, “rag chew- 
ing,” in the Council instead of on the floor of 
the convention, and taking up a lot of valuable 
time. I will, therefore, ask now for recommenda- 
tions from the Council, beginning with the one 
regarding the affiliation with the National Asso- 
ciation of the Commercial Section. 

Secretary reads report of Commercial Section, 
Chas. D. Kaufmann, Chairman, as contained on 
pages 2 and 3 of the Commercial Section pro- 
ceedings. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the Report of the 
Commercial Section, and the resolution embodied 
therein, are accepted by the P. A. of A. 
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Secretary: You can’t adopt this now, gentle- 
men, because it entails a change of the Constitu- 
tion, and to make a change in the Constitution 
you must give notice at a previous meeting; 
therefore, the most we can do is to accept it now 
and state that it will be taken up for action at 
the next meeting. 

Chairman: I called for a Committee early in 
the year and appointed thereon the presidents of 
the various amalgamated associations and called 
it a Committee of Correlation of Plans and Ideas 
for closer connection of the amalgamated asso- 
ciations with the National. That is a very im- 
portant committee, and it has cost a great deal 
of labor and thought and time to the gentlemen 
that are on it. They have given much of their 
thought and time for months past, and we will 
hear the report of that committee now. 

Mr. Abel: This first clause I shall read will 
be changed into the form of a Preamble later. I 
have been instructed to do so, but we adjourned 
that meeting of the Council last night about one 
o'clock, and I have not had time since to do it. 
It reads as it is here, but will be changed: “As 
far as possible photographers should be mem- 
bers of both the National Association and their 
respective state amalgamated associations, etc.” 

This phrase means that the General Secretary 
of the National Association will be in charge of 
the conventions of the State Associations or 
Amalgamated Associations in conjunction with 
the Secretary of the Amalgamated Associations, 
will give him his advice and his assistance wher- 
ever possible, when it is asked for. The idea is 
not to force this down to anyone, but the General 
Secretary, if this is passed, will be at the dis- 
posal of these associations to help them with 
their conventions. 

Question: Does that report have to lay over 
until the next meeting the same as the last re- 
port? 

Secretary: If it is to be taken in. 

Upon motion this report is accepted. 

Chairman: You will notice I say “adoption” 
every time because these things have to be “ac- 
cepted” before they can be adopted, since it 
means a change in the Constitution, and such 
change of Constitution cannot be made until we 
give notice at this meeting. 

Early in the year I appointed a Historical Com- 
mittee. That branch of our association work has 
not been very thoroughly attended to for some 
time, and in looking over it I found there was 
a great deal for such a committee to do, and I 
appointed a very capable committee, in my esti- 
mation, and they have rendered a report which 
has a great interest to all of us, because it looks 
to one of the things for the future. 

Secretary: This is a report handed 
George Harris, Chairman of that 
(Reads report.) 

Chairman: I am going to take the liberty e- 
fore we enter into any discussion of this to ask 
Mr. Harris to make a few remarks on this sub- 
ject. He has covered it very thoroughly and 
has some ideas I think you ought to know about. 

Secretary: Mr. Harris is occupied in a com- 
mittee session just now. 

Chairman: I will then just hold this matter 
over until Mr. Harris arrives and addresses us 
on the subject. 


in by 
committee. 
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We will now hear from the cities that have 
invited us to hold our next meeting, and | think 
before these others are read, | will ask Mr. 
Manahan to present an invitation that he has 
brought, which is entirely unique. You know 
formerly, by precedent, we have ruled out any 
sky-rocket speeches on the matter of bringing up 
any particular city. The cities are simply nomin- 
ated or rather they present their invitations by 
letter, and are read by the Secretary. No speak- 
ing was allowed on that, but Mr. Manahan comes 
with an entirely unique thing, which is an invita- 
tion from the Amalgamated Association. 

Mr. Manahan: Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: It is indeed a pleasure for me to come 
here in behalf of the Photographers’ Association 
of New England and extend to you an invitation 
to meet with us in 1921. In extending to you this 
invitation we do not ask or even suggest that you 
meet in any particular city, because we believe 
that that is a matter which should be left entirely 
to your Executive Board, but all we ask is that 
you hold your 1921 convention in New England 
in a joint convention with the New England As- 
sociation. 

New England is one of your largest amalga- 
mated associations, and it has been fiiteen years 
since you have met with us. Should it be your 
pleasure to accept this invitation I can assure 
you of a warm and hearty New England wel- 
come. At Cedar Point last year I mentioned to 
you some of the beauties of the New England 
country, the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, 
with their world-renowned Mohawk ‘Trail, that 
beautiful Connecticut Valley with its macadam 
roads running north and connecting with the 
boulevards of New Hampshire, running into the 
White Mountains, the so-called “Switzerland of 
America.” All of those beautiful places that I 
mentioned to you last year, and many more, are 
there in New England awaiting you in 1921. But 
the main reason that we ask you to meet with 
us next year is that at that time not only New 
England, but the whole of this entire country, 
will be celebrating in New England the anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims. You people 
can doubtless all remember back when a child 
at home, of sitting on father’s or mother’s knee 
by the fireside and listening to that story. or pos- 
sibly when you first attended school of reading in 
your little history how those strong and faithful 
people left the old country, sailed across the 
ocean, and landed on that “stern and rock-bound 
coast” of New England. 

Congress, the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
the town of Plymouth, have raised one million 
dollars to be expended on that celebration. The 
shore front will be brought back as near as pos- 
sible to its original condition. You will be given 
an opportunity of visiting the old town of Ply- 
mouth with its many historical spots, the old Ply- 
mouth Rock, the place of that famous courtship 
of Priscilla and John Alden, the town in which 
lived such historical characters as Miles Standish. 
In fact, in visiting New England in 1921 you will 
be given an opportunity which has never before 
been presented to this generation, and which will 
never be presented to us again, that of assisting 
in the celebration of the landing on our shores of 
that little colony of men and women who were 
the original founders of this, the greatest, free- 
est nation on God’s earth. 
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Secretary: We will now hear the other cities 
put in nomination. I will just read the names of 
the cities and not read the letters. San Francisco 
wants us; St. Joseph, Mo., invites us; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is anxious to get us; Buffalo would like to 
have us; Detroit says we have got to come there; 
Atlantic City—and for God’s sake don’t go there 
for conventions; go there for fun; I was there 
with eight thousand people in convention § six 
weeks ago and they put us up four miles from 
the meeting place; New York has asked for us; 
Washington, D. C.—I believe Bill Towles has 
something new to show us down there; Spring- 
field, Mass., is anxious to have us, and Boston 
you have just heard. 

Chairman: The action will be taken on this 
tomorrow. You have heard the cities, and can 
think about them in the meanwhile. 

Now we will hear Mr. Harris on the subject 
I asked him to speak on. 

Mr. George Harris: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: In Washington we have had a won- 
derful exhibit of photographs and paraphernalia 
that is historical, and which has been kept by the 
Smithsonian Institution for us—not for us, no— 
for the nation. But when we lost dear old Smiley 
we lost one of the greatest photographers and 
one of the greatest friends of photographers at 
the head of that department of the government 
over there in the institute, and little by little, 
since the death of our friend, our wonderful ex- 
hibit has been pushed aside and pushed aside. 
There are about two and a half million visitors 
to the Institution every year, and they saw that 
exhibit, and some day we are expecting another 
building over there that will just have that whole 
display in for our own purpose, but at this time 
little by little this exhibit is being pushed aside 
and laid up-stairs and in other places and stored 
away. 

Now we are afraid that that exhibit and other 
paraphernalia that we can get from men all over 
the country that have been saving things that 
they have been using in the past is not being 
taken care of as it should, and we need a place 
right now to put all our stuff in; not a place 
where we can all visit, perhaps, but somewhere 
where we know it will atl be safe, and then, 
sometime in the future, when we have this won- 
derful building somewhere where we can move 
all that stuff and put it in, we will be in a posi- 
tion to take care of this as it should be taken 
care of. But right now we want somewhere to 
put this stuff, and our committee has suggested in 
this resolution that we go out and buy that build- 
ing out at Winona Lake, Indiana. I have been 
out there and seen the building, and I am per- 
fectly satisfied that it is a corking good thing 
for this association to do. ‘The association out 
there will sell that building to us. The Indiana 
Society owned half of that building at one time. 
They still own it, but not the Indiana Association ; 
that went out of existence long ago. Conse- 
quently twelve or fifteen photographers in Ohio 
went together and did what had to be done to 
hold the half interest in that building, and they 
are carrvine the load. The other half of that 
building is owned by that association, and they 
will sell that for $2500 to any association that 
will make it photographic. That is, what they 
want is a photogranhic exhibit, and something go- 
ing on in that building in the summer time. This 
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committee thinks it would be a very good thing 
to go out and buy the building. Today it could- 
n't be built for less than twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars. It would take about one thou- 
sand dollars to put it in shape ,and we need $2500 
to buy it. Now if this association wants to buy 
that building they can buy it for that money, and 
we figure as a committee that if this association 
will find some way of allowing us $1250 that we 
will go out and raise the other $2500 from among 
the members in private subscription to make that 
thing a go. If you fix it that way we can’t call 
on the $1250 of the association’s money until we 
have raised the other, and then we will give it 
to you, pure and simple, the ownership of that 
building, and I tell you it is a wonderful, great, 
big, fine building. Pirie MacDonald and Schanz, 
of Indiana, are with us. We will place in that 
resolution the idea of having for certainty and 
permanency a photographer from Indiana to help 
take care of that thing. I hope you will all 
agree that this is a good thing, and put it across 
quick. Therefore, I move that this resolution be 
adopted and that this committee be appointed and 
given power to act. (Carried unanimously). 

Mr. Beach: There seems to be a little mis- 
understanding. Now how many of you would 
like to have the very finest collection of pictures 
that can be gotten together to represent this age 
to place in that new Winona Lake institution? 
All of you would, of course. Now, then, the 
Salon pictures came under a little different ruling 
this year than previous years. There was no 
Salon Class. In the Executive Board we decided 
that all pictures hung would be eligible for Salon 
honors, the best twenty pictures to be selected. 
Now five pictures have been selected from one 
man’s work, three of another, and so on. I went 
to the judges about that to see what they thought 
of it themselves, and they said they would not 
increase the personnel; that they had selected tlie 
best pictures, and that they thought all other 
pictures were not what we would want to repre- 
sent this association. They said that they would 
not increase the personnel. Now if you want to 
rule out those pictures, those other five of Golden- 
sky’s, two of Miller’s, and one of “Gerhardt’s, and 
don’t want them hung in the institution, now is 
the time to speak. For myself, I would like to 
see them there. What do you think of it? The 
idea is to get a fine collection of pictures from 
the Salon. 

Mr. Harris: Why do the judges refuse to hang 
the others? 

Mr. Beach: The idea is, do you want to give 
the honors to the pictures or do you want to give 
the honors to the men? If you want to give the 
honors to the pictures, they all stay in as they 
are. If you want to give honors to the men we 
will cut out four of Goldensky’s, one of Ger- 
hard’s, two of Miller’s, and you will be that much 
poorer. 

Mr. Harris: I disagree with the speaker. I 
think if one man gets in there with one picture 
it is plenty, and if he comes back next year and 
has another picture that is worth while, it will 
he plenty. I stand by that Board of Judges. 
They have thought it out; they have thought 
hard on it, and I move you we stand by that 
Board of Judges. ; 

Secretary: I am afraid you are both mixed. 
Now, friends, here is the case. At my personal 
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request Goldensky got together an exhibition of 
his life work, seventy-five pictures, and they were 
hung, and there was nothing said about their be- 
ing a collection of that sort. Hiller sent through 
five pictures, and, being such a wonderful work, 
we hung those pictures. But it says in the invita- 
tion sent out that “no member shall send more 
than three pictures to the exhibition,’ and na 
man has a right to have any more favoritism 
than any other man. I claim if we are going to 
judge any of Mr. Goldensky’s pictures for the 
Salon he must take out 72 of them. If he can 
get three ribbons on his three pictures, all right, 
but he has no right to be judged on 75 pictures 
against someone’s else three. 

Mr. Beach: I just wanted to know your opin- 
ion. It is man against pictures. Do you want 
the pictures or do you want the man? 

Mr. Harris: Man, absolutely. I am for the 
smallest number of pictures in that Salon. That 
is what I am for, if you want to know. 

Secretary: I don’t believe we should judge 75 
pictures of any man. I claim that the committee 
did not know it; it is not their fault at all. It 
was my fault for not having advised them there 
were 75 pictures. I take the blame, gentlemen, 
but they should not be judged as a collection. 
Therefore, I say let’s take off four of his ribbons 
and leave them like that, and that will clear it up. 

Moved that the correction be made and that one 
picture from each man be held in the Salon. 
(Carried). 

Mr. Harris: Now, remember, tomorrow after- 
noon at 1:45 is some meeting. Some of us forget 
that what we decide at the business meetings runs 
the whole organization for another year. Now 
we ought to be here and think about the things 
that are coming up tomorrow. I heard a fellow 
say last year, when I got back from California: 
“T wish you had been there; I know you would 
not have left two things go through.” TI said: 
“What was the matter with you?” “Why,” he 
said, “I am not talking.” “Well,” I said, “neither 
was I when I started. All you have to do is to 
practice talking a little. If you wanted to make 
your arm strong what would you do? Why, 
you would go out and practice with it. If you 
don’t practice your mind or your arm, you are 
not going to have any incentive to work. Get up 
on your feet and say what you think. What is 
the difference if you make a little mistake? So 
you come on back here tomorrow afternoon and 
you carry your part of this load; your part of 
this bargain. You are the fellow this is being 
done for, and you want to do your part in this 
thing. I don’t like to see some fellows going 
home and saying: “I wish you had been there.” 

Now I wish I could finish this little old talk 
like Miss MacDonald did yesterday. That was 
a wonderful climax. This thing is not a success 
if you don’t take your part in it. I said over in 
Ohio just a little while back that there was not 
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enough of enthusiasm in the crowd. By golly, 
they let men get up on the platform and talk and 
talk and talk and they never clapped the fellows, 
and I got sore about it. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I was going to be one of their speakers 
later on, you see. (Laughter). But I) vdon’t 
need any enthusiasm. JI have so much of it that 
I throw it out. But then you fellows feel it. 
When vou get a point from the speaker that you 
want to make, get up and talk about it. Now 
you come on and get into this tomorrow. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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Northwest Missouri Photographers 


The meeting of the Northwest Missouri Pho- 
tographers’ Club No. 1, held at the Gress Studio 
in Brookfield, Mo., on September 30th, was large- 
ly attended, and withal a profitable and pleasant 
occasion. The morning was devoted to a “Get- 
Together” program, after which the visitors re- 
paired to the LaPierre Hotel for lunch. An in- 
teresting program was carried out in the after- 
noon, A. S. Brown, of Cameron, the president, 
presiding. A feature of interest to the pho- 
tographers was a demonstration of the Butler elec- 
tric skylight, used by the local studio, which is 
37,000 candlepower, equal to the brightest June 
daylight. Mr. Gress was elected the new presi- 
dent of the association. 
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The Advertising House 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 

“Which should I regard as the most im- 
portant,” writes an apparently puzzled pho- 
tographer, “the house organ, the folder, the 
daily newspaper advertisement, the street 
car card, the direct-by-mail advertisement, 
or the calendar, blotter or desk novelty? 
I have a certain small sum to put into reg- 
ular advertising, but I don’t know which 
method to choose!” 

Let me ask my inquirer a question, in 
return. Does he regard the bathtub, the 
front door or the stairway in his house as 
the greater in importance? As between a 
floor to his living room and a glass window 
to his living room, which would he choose? 
In what scale of importance does he put 
the ash chute, the coal bin and the hot 
water heater? 

Sounds foolish? Perhaps. Yet the choice 
of the proper medium for advertising is 
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much like the choice of relative importance 
betwen things all of which are necessary. 

When the first man built the first house 
there was no question in his mind as to 
what was the important thing about a 
house. He built a roof, on poles, first. The 
most important thing was to protect him- 
self from rain and snow. His next addi- 
tion was four walls to the roof, to cut off 
the wind and the rain which beat in at the 
sides. He must have had some sort of a 
door before he thought about cutting a 
window. A floor might have been his next 
choice certainly he put in a 
floor down stairs before he thought about 
an upstairs, and, of course, open fires came 
before fireplaces, as fireplaces came before 
stoves, and stoves before furnaces. Not 
until a comparatively recent day have we 
come to consider open plumbing, running 
water, hot water, a porcelain bathtub, a hot- 
water furnace, electric lights, vacuum 
cleaners, integral with the house; laundry 
chutes, electric door-bells and inclosed sleep- 
ing porches as necessaries in our houses. 

The advertising house we build should be 
similarly considered. If our house must be 
of the simplest possible description, we 
make it of four walls and a roof and are 
glad we are sheltered from the weather. 
When we have a little more money to spend 
we put in a floor and a bathtub. We never 
consciously rate the floor and the bathtub 
asona scale of importance . . . they 
are vital, of their kind, and we wouldn’t 
think of doing without them unless we ab- 
solutely had to, but if necessity drove, we 
would dispense with them before we gave 
up the roof and walls. 

So with the advertising. Having to erect 
an advertising house the roof and walls 
must come first. We must pick some one 
means of advertising as the backbone of our 
campaign. Whether that shall be the daily 
newspaper advertisement or the direct by 
mail campaign is, for photographers, a 
mooted question 
of the two is almost beyond dispute, just 
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as, in this country, we have hardly any 
other choice for our roof and walls except 
wood and brick, tin and shingles. 

Having selected our roof and walls, we 
can, aS appropriations and business war- 
rant the expénditure, begin on the further 
necessities. We can add the bathtub of blot- 
ters, the furnace of calendars, the electric 
light of the special announcement, the kitch- 
en range of the little house organ. But un- 
\ess we are operating with a mental myopia, 
which completely disorders our perspective, 
we won't begin our house with bathtubs 
and hot-air furnaces ! 

A house organ is a fine thing, if we can 
afford it. 
house organs 


Many business houses publish 
little chatty book- 
lets. full of this and that and only indirect- 
ly referring to the product sold. Their pur- 
pose is to make and keep friends, and see 
to it that John Jones never forgets that the 
house publishing the little sheet is on the 
map. But the house organ is invariably 
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supplementary to some other advertising 
campaign. It is to the advertising structure 
as is the baseboard to the house we live in 

a convenience when sweeping, a 
ane when we look at our walls, a some- 
thing we think necessary, but as far as real 
utility in keeping 
out the weather, not there at all! 


utility goes 


The photographer who begins to spend 
his advertising appropriation on a house 
anything but an inexpen- 
The 
photographer who has bought every other 
kind of advertising in a carefully planned 
campaign and found it paid, who didn’t 
keep on until he had a house organ, would 
be equally foolish. 

The beginner in advertising will do well 
if he builds slowly. To chuck a couple of 
thousand dollars into a splurge of publicity 
would hardly pay; certainly it wouldn’t do 
nearly so much in making and keeping cus- 
tomers as it would if carefully and thought 


organ 
sive method of publicity, is foolish. 
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M. S. BRIDLE, PAF RYCTR 
7 uv. >» ENLARGER 
1037 BREED TREBLE Beales building a much bigger and finer one than 
he could support; more men have wrecked 


Motion Picture-Portrait- es 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE § 


of PAHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Free use of up-to-date 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO P. O. Box 847, 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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their business by endeavoring to buy an ad- 
vertising house out of all proportion to their 
means and income. 

The chap with ten thousand dollars 
year doesn’t buy a hundred thousand dollar 
house . . . no, not even if it have a 
private elevator and three butlers’ pantries 
in it. The wise photographer does not at- 
tempt to buy an advertising house with nine 
stories and no end of printing bills. He 
gets him a modest little shack of four walls 
and a roof and then, as he finds it weather- 
proof and useful, adds his other essentials, 
one at a time, and only as he finds each one 
a paying investment. | 

“Make haste slowly” was written for the 


advertiser. Advertising, like a house, is an 
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essential, but can be overbought and under- 
used, also like a house. 

Build your advertising house with com- 
monsense for mortar and careful thought 
for bricks, and put in the frills when the 
structure is solid and not before. Buy the 
calendars and the folders and the souvenir 
knives and the desk blotters after, not’ be- 
fore, you have started a legitimate cam- 
paign, from which you are getting good 
results. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


A delightful meeting was held by Pittsburgh 
Section, No. 2, Professional Photographers, at the 
Della B. Hayes Studio, Butler, Pa., on the after- 
noon and evening of September 28th. A sypecial 
car was chartered from Pittsburgh to Butler and 
about thirty-eight persons attended. 

The afternoon was spent socially, refreshments 
being served by Miss Hayes. The business meet- 
ing was unusually interesting, Mr. Diehl making 
an excellent talk on the Better Business Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee and emphasizing the worth of 
co-operative advertising. 

Dinner was served in the evening at the Y. W. 
C. A., after which the special car: returned to 


Pittsburgh. Tuomas M. JarreTT, 
Secretary. 
x 
Photographers of Northeastern Kansas held 


a convention at the Hodge studio for organizing 
a district association on September 23rd. 

The district will be a unit of the Missouri Val- 
ley Photographers’ Association. Kansas will be 
organized into four districts with headquarters 
at Topeka, Wichita, Salina and Parsons. Henry 
Moore, of Kansas City, president of the ‘Missouri 
Valley Association, will direct the organization 
work. The Topeka district will be organized first. 
Miss Blanche Reineke, of Kansas City, will give 
a demonstration in child portraiture. 


xe 


The Rochester Section of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Association of New York State held 
its monthly meeting October 4th, at Grand View 
Beach, in counjunction with a banquet, followed 
by a corn roast given by John H. Heberger at his 
summer home by the lake. The association was 
well represented by members, out-of-town as well 
as local. Among those present were J. E. Mock, 
L. E. Allen, Irving Saunders, William M. Fur- 
long, Louis D’Amanda, C. L. Goetz, William G. 
Whithall, Walter Nelson, S. W. Smith, C. J. 
Schlitzer, George C. Lodder, Fred Moser, B. J. 
Holcomb, Joseph N. Heberger, Bert J. Tibbals and 
W.C. Miller, of Brockport. The evening’s enter- 
tainment was varied. J. E. Mock, president of the 
State association, outlined plans for the photo- 


Be phic convention to be held in Rochester next 
May. 
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\ Made on 
s “GERENDER imported 
p TEENIE f raw stock 
A only. 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Reproduces portrait negative value to the full— 
in natural tone or sepia. Intended primarily 
for printing by projection, Velour Black 
quality has tempted many .to its use as a 
contact medium. It makes good either way. 


— SURFACES— 
WHITE STOCK: 
Single Weight, Glossy Double Weight, Semi-Matte 
Single Weight, Semi-Matte Double Weight, Matte 


. / BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: \ Burr siLK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


PREPAREDNESS for fall and winter 
work DEMANDS that 


Hammer Plates 


form part of every well-equipped 
photographic outfit. 


With special brands for special needs, all of 
high speed and quality, they are a 
necessity in every studio. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MMT” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good all-around man, one who is a good 
retoucher and printer. State salary and experience. 
Thibault Studio, Box 33, Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED—First-class photographic operator, steady 

‘position, good opportunity for bright future, 
salary $60. Apply Marceau Studio, 624 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED—First-class retoucher, man or woman. 

Salary and working conditions splendid. A 
month’s vacation and increasing bonus every year. 
None but competent workers need apply. Address, 
Box 932, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— First-class retoucher, lady preferred; 
salary and working conditions good; two weeks’ 

vacation; no Sunday work, 8-hour day. High-grade 

work only. Buckley Studio, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Position by J.S. Lively (son of ‘‘Daddy”’ 

Lively). All-around workman. Write J. S. 
Lively, care of Southern School of Photography, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


PosITION WANTED—Good all-around man, thirty 
years’ experience. Capable of taking full charge 

of studio. Prefer South Florida. State salary. 

Photographer, Box 84, St. Cloud, Florida. 


PosiTIon WANTED—Permanent position desired at 

once by experienced all-around American portrait 
photographer. Middle-aged, good habits and re- 
commendation. No steady retouching. Salary $40. 
Address Artist, 4520 N. Harding Ave., Chicago, III. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—To buy or lease studio in Western or 
Southern town, Population not less than 5,000. 
Write W.L. K., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Well-equipped studio in town of 2000, 

doing a good business the year around, also large 
amateur trade. No competition within 22 miles, 
several small towns to draw from. Good opportu- 
nity for the right man. Owner going to California. 
Address Mousel’s Studio, DeWitt, Iowa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One No.7 Century Studio outfit, prac- 
tically new, price $75.00; one Ross No. 3 Portrait 
lens, price $50.00; one Helios repeating flash lamp 
(complete), $15.00; aiso one 5 x 7 Telephoto lens. 
R. T Dooner, 1629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 
ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yi siyiceoaer 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Focusing with Large Apertures 


The growing tendency which has been 
shown by opticians to introduce anastigmats 
of large aperture, f3 or thereabouts, calls 
for the exercise of a considerable degree 
of skill in focusing, since 
carelessly used is not an altogether satis- 
factory tool. The older generation of oper- 


a very rapid lens 


ators who had to work with large apertures 
in order to get sufficient exposure upon wet- 
collodion plates were adept in this direc- 
tion, and when accustomed to using a cer- 
tain lens could get much better general 
definition than could anyone who was a 
stranger to it. From recent observation we 
have found that the majority of portrait 
lenses, even those with intensities of f3 and 
f4, are being regularly used at £8, the reason 
given being that the area, free from astig- 
matism at full aperture, was too small, and 
that the stopping down was necessary to 
increase the covering power, and inciden- 
tally to give a greater depth of field. The 
modern anastigmat, however, is in a dif- 
ferent class, as it covers a comparatively 
large field with uniform sharpness so long 
as the subject lies practically in the same 
plane, but without any advantage in the 
direction of depth. The problem to be faced 


is to avoid showing as far as possible this 
lack of depth in the print, and in passing 
we may be permitted to remark that the 
print should be the basis of judgment and 
Details that appear to be 
very unsharp in the latter fall into their 


not the negative. 


proper relation to the principal object in 
the print, particularly upon matte or rough- 
surfaced papers. 

As such large apertures are practically 
used only for portraiture, we will first deal 
with the case of a fairly large cabinet head 
and shoulders, the subject being a man. If 
we follow the excellent advice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and make the eye the sharpest 
point in the picture, we shall find that the 
necktie and shoulders are badly out of 
focus; but starting from this point, if we 
begin to foctis the necktie we can obtain 
much improved definition on this plane be- 
fore the eyes become too unsharp. Even if 
the photographer has the best of eyesight a 
focusing magnifier should be used for criti- 
cal work, for although with the naked eye 
it is easy to see when a certain point is 
sharply focused, the magnifier is of great 
assistance in determining varying degrees 
of unsharpness. 
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With sitting figures, the procedure is 
much the same, but as the depth between the 
knees and the face is very much greater 
than that between the eye and the necktie 
we may have to call in the aid of the swing 
back, at the risk of making the knees and 
appear too 
large. What is probably a better plan is to 
raise the camera rather higher than usual, 
keeping the swing-back in its normal posi- 


hands (if these are shown) 


tion. This will necessitate tilting the lens 
down, and it will be found that as the knees 
and face are now nearly equi-distant from 
the plate, it is only necessary to “divide the 
focus’’ discreetly between this plane and the 
waist line. 

Standing figures being practically all upon 
one plane present little difficulty with anas- 
tigmats, the depth of definition increasing 
as the distance between lens and sitter be- 
comes longer. If possible, tilting the cam- 
era should be avoided, the figure being cen- 
It is 
well to remember this fact when making 
head and shoulder portraits, and not to 
make the head larger than is absolutely 


tred with the aid of the rising front. 


necessary, while for the same reason ‘‘close 
up” portraits of restless children should be 
‘avoided. A very slight movement between 
focusing and exposure will often mean a 
wasted plate with a head, while a full length 
figure would in the same circumstances be 
quite passable. 

So far we have assumed that we are 
using a lens which gives critically sharp 
definition. If we can introduce a little “‘dif- 
fusion of focus” the results will usually be 
more satisfactory, and fortunately most 
portrait anastigmats are provided with the 
means for doing this. The advantage 
is gained in two ways, the one being that 
the standard of greatest sharpness is low- 
ered, so that the difference between various 
planes is not so clearly marked, while the 
other is due to the fact that there is actually 
a slight but useful addition to the depth of 
focus. One point has to be observed; the 
necessity for focusing after the adjustment 
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for diffusion has been made. This adjust- 
ment must be very slight for ordinary por- 
traiture, since quite an appreciable gain in 
general definition can be obtained before 
any pronounced “soft focus” effect is evi- 
dent. 

The most careful focusing is useless if 
there be any unrecognized trace of chro- 
matic aberration existing in the lens, and 
cases of this have come under our notice, 
even with makers of the first class. Such 
lenses give widely different results in dif- 
ferent hands. If we take the case of a 
photographer who focuses the sitter’s eye 
and leaves the rest to luck, it may happen 
that the chromatic error just gives the 
necessary adjustment for general definition, 
while another more careful worker who 
makes this adjustment on the screen may 
find his sharpest point in a different plane 
from that which he expected. It is there- 
fore desirable that any new lens should be 
tested by any of the well-known methods, so 
as to make sure that in photographers’ ver- 
nacular it “works to focus.” 

With portrait lenses of the Petzval type 
or its modifications the procedure is very 
similar, but as they have a more or less con- 
cave field they behave somewhat differently. 
With sitting figures the rising front should 
be dropped sufficiently to bring the centre 
of the lens opposite the place where the 
sitter’s head will fall upon the plate. The 
natural curvature of the field will then often 
be sufficient to give uniform sharpness over 
the entire subject at as large an aperture as 
f3. With standing figures the curvature 
renders the use of very large openings im- 
possible if sharp detail is required through- 
out, and this is usually the case. 

With regard to the actual manipulation 
of the focusing pinion, we are of opinion 
that most people are too hasty. A gentle to 
and fro motion, examining the image all the 
while, is likely to give far more satisfactory 
negatives than a quick twist of the handle, 
and an abrupt stoppage when one point 
appears sharp—The British Journal of 
Photography. 
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“"The Best Which Can Be Made” 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


It was a pleasant task I had to perform 
recently, when I was sent to a great factory 
to find out why the product the factory 
made had jumped so rapidly and so surely 
into prominence. A year ago it was prac- 
tically unknown—today this factory is em- 
ploying hundreds of people and selling their 
product faster than they can make it. 

I interviewed the salesmanager and asked 
him how he accounted for the sudden rise 
in the popularity of his product. Especially 
was I interested in this because I knew 
there were more than a hundred other fac- 
tories in the country making the same pro- 
duct. 

His answer was “first and last, by mak- 
ing the best thing-a-ma-jig which can be 
made, regardless of cost, and making it so 
that it sells at a slightly lower price than 
others.” 

Well, they all say they make the best 
thing-a-ma-jig. But after | went through 
the factory I was willing to believe that it 
wasn’t possible to make any better thing-a- 
ma-jigs than these people did; no, not if 
one had the wealth of Midas and absolute 
carelessness of cost. 

Look around your immediate vicinity and 
ask yourself if Johnson, who makes pic- 
tures which are more popular than yours, 
really makes a better picture than you do 
and if his success is because of a better 
product. 
to learn. 


If it is, then you have something 
If your pictures are better than 
his, then his distribution and sales methods 
must be a lot better than yours. 

Why is one photograph better than an- 
other, anyway? How have the leaders in 
the photographic profession arrived at their 
position of leadership? 

Hardly. For 
the technical side of photography is some- 


Is it in technical work? 


thing anyone can learn with care and ap- 
plication—the very fact that you can hire 
competent printers, dark-room men, re- 


. lenses. 


that there is 
nothing more difficult in technical photo- 
graphic skill than there is, for instance, in 


touchers, mounters, shows 


technical skill in the workmen who make 
printed matter or shoes, or pianos or what- 
ever. 

Leadership is certainly not in the em- 
ployment of photographic material of super- 
lative quality. The photographic market is 
rather small, in the sense that not so very 
many firms make plates, film, paper and 
chemicals, and these firms are all large ones, 
with their product to be bought by anyone. 
Your competitor can buy no better plates or 
paper than you can. 

Leadership is certainly not in apparatus. 
As fine a picture can be made with an inex- 
pensive lens and a broken down old box as 
with the most modern and convenient ap- 
paratus. Agreed, that the use of fine tools 
makes better work easier to do than if it 
is done with old and limited cameras and 
But the finest of apparatus is open 
to all, as are the best of workmen and the 
best of materials. 

Certainly fine photographs do not depend 
upon superlatively beautiful subjects. The 
most beautiful woman may not make so 
beautiful a photograph as may be made of 
some sister not so well favored by nature, 
and we all know the exquisite photographic 
portraiture done of old men and old women 
who, whatever else they are, are not lovely 
in the sense that youth is lovely. 

If photographic supremacy is not in 
technique, nor workmen, nor materials, nor 
instruments, nor subjects, it must be in 
operating—in posing, lighting and exposure. 
If you argue that you can also hire expert 
operators for fifty or a hundred dollars a 
week, you seem to finish this argument be- 
fore it has well started. But if you go 
through the profession carefully and pick 
out the leaders, the top-notchers, the men 
who make portraits which are internation- 
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ally famous, you find that they do their own 
operating. 

There are great and financially sucessful 
studios which do not depend upon a per- 
sonality behind the camera—which employ 
merely the best operators money can buy 
and depend upon finish of pictures, capable 
organization for selling, and clever help in 
advertising, to make their business a suc- 
cess. But the ten men who lead the world 
photographic portraiture and whose 
names are familiar in every studio, do their 
own operating, pose their own sitters, ar- 
range their own lights. Very possibly they 
may have another hand to press the bulb— 
exposure, after all, is merely translating ex- 
perience of strength of light into knowledge 
of sensitiveness of plate. 


in 


Remains the pose and the lighting—the 
thing which cannot be bought at its best. 
And there we have the real reason why 
Jones across the street has a better busi- 
ness than you have, or why you have a 
better business than Robinson. In the long 
run, the people who want the very best will 
not be satisfied with meretricious substi- 
tutes, no matter how good the workmanship 
of those substitutes. 

And if you want to make your product 
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jump to the forefront and beat your com- 
petitors, as did the factory through which I 
went, you have the simple recipe in front 
of you—learn to make better photographs 
than the other fellow. All else is subsidiary. 
Of two men, both making about the same 
class of work, the better organizer, adver- 
tiser, merchant, will get the biggest business. 
But between a successful merchant of 
photographs only, and a real artist, the real 
artist will win out in the long run, every 
time. 

How shall you get to be a real artist? 

There is only one way—study and work. 
Art is no short course to be learned over- 
night, and posing and lighting are subjects 
of which no man has ever yet seen the end. 
But some have come much nearer seeing it 
than others—these are the great ones in 
photography, the takers of medals, the 
winners of prizes, the makers of beautiful 
photographs which eager customers travel 
miles to buy. They, like my factory, have 
learned the secret of success in any line 
which depends upon public support for 
success—they make the very best which can 
be made and those who will be satisfied with 
nothing but the best, crowd their doors and 
minister to their bank accounts. 


Notes from the New England Convention | 


The Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, held in the 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 27th to 30th, reminded us much of the 
conventions with the 
manufacturers displaying the newest goods 
in their line and the members meeting like 
a large family. 

As no stenographic notes were made of 
the lectures and demonstrations, we can 


of former years, 


only give a short synopsis. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 
A. K. Petersori, of Hartford, Conn., was 
elected president ; Louis Oliver, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., first vice-president; Earl G. 
Mills, of Providence, R. I., second vice- 


president; E. A. Holton, of Boston, treas- 
urer, and Perry B. Kenyon, of New Lon- 
don, Conn., secretary. The following state 
vice-presidents were then elected: For 
Maine, Harry Allen, of Livermore Falls; 
for New Hampshire, H. C. Cutler, of 
Keene ; for Vermont, C. E. Shorey, of Brat- 
tleboro; for Massachusetts, Eric Stahlberg, 
of Northampton; for Rhode Island, Charles 
Clarkson, of Newport, and for Connecticut, 
L. G. Gerry, of Willimantic. 

The next place of meeting was left to the 
selection of the incoming board. 

J. H. Garo, of Boston, had the distinction 
of winning three salon honors with a por- 
trait, a still life and a landscape. Other 
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winners, to each of whom was awarded a 
single honor, were M. D. Hanson, of Port- 
land, Maine; W. C. Noetzel, of Newton 
Center, Mass.; W. H. Manahan, Jr., of 
Hillsboro, N. H.; Nils Ekman, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and F. E. Geisler, of New 
York: 

The annual dues were increased from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per year; studio employees, 
$2.00 per year. 

Gerard H. Thayer delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “Camouflage in Nature and in 
War.” He told of the study of camouflage 
in Nature as pursued by natural historians 
before the war, illustrating his discourse 
with many stereopticon views of insects, 
tree toads, partridges, leopards, and other 
wild creatures with protective coloring. He 
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then told how, at the debut of the war, the 
art of military camouflage was evolved from 
the researches of natural scientists and 
natural historians and showed several slides 
of its practical application. 

Artificial lighting demonstrations were by 
T. E. Halldorson, using the Halldorson 
I‘lash Cabinet ; I. Buxbaum, of New York, 
using the Brieloff Studio Lamps; Will H. 
Towles, using the Butler-Sanker lamp; L. 
J. Buckley, with the New Buckley Light, 
and a special demonstration of the improved 
Johnson Ventlite. 

The lecture ‘Co-operative Advertising,” 
by J. C. Abel, and that of Ernest L. Major, 
on “Art as Applied to Photography,” were 
right to the point and proved of great 
interest. 


More of the Happenings at the Milwaukee 
Convention 


Chairman: We are presenting to you our good 
friend Charley Kaufmann, who has organized this 
commercial work, and who has charge of this 
demonstration. 

Mr. Kaufmann: I am not going to take up your 
time in introducing the gentleman who is going 
to demonstrate. I take special pride in introduc- 
ing to you the foremost fashion photographer of 
this country. I take particular pride in introduc- 
ing this gentleman because he is from my home 
town, Chicago. I want to introduce Mr. H. W. 
Keedy, of Chicago. 

Mr. Keedy: Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Kauf- 
mann assured me I wouldn’t have much to say, 
so I am going to get right to work and start by 
making a composition that would be used pos- 
sibly for a calendar subject. Assisting me are 
Mrs. Keedy and Baby Anna. 

We have found by experience that in making 
calendar pictures the thing that appeals to the 
buyer most is something with a little tender senti- 
ment, and things that are purely artistic are not 
good sellers, so we will make something rather 
plain in a little calendar. 

Next I want-to make a little bust picture. For 
draperies I always use something with consider- 
able color in it. If you use a silk material you 
get better high-lights. I always use one light as 
a reflector to lighten up the shadows. 

The next picture I want to make is something 
showing how we go about making a suit of 
clothes on a woman. In this demonstration we 
have Miss Morton assisting. Now in making 
fashions. the manufacturer sends us usually two 
sizes, 36 and 16. No two manufacturers have 
sizes that are uniform, so you have got to use a 
little judgment and pin them up a bit; make them 
fit. If they don’t fit, make them fit. Now when 


she stands there the skirt is all crooked and lop- 
sided. If you are going toe do fashions, you 
want to study up on fashions to know whether 
the skirts are wide or narrow or short or what- 
ever they ought to be. The length is about right, 
but the width is a little too much, and it doesn’t 
hang quite properly. 

Another thing we have got to take into con- 
sideration. We have to follow the styles and 
see whether there are any new features. You 
cannot always take a back view or a side view. 
You have to study your merchandise and see 
what is new and what is not new. There is noth- 
ing very beautiful about this part of the garment, 
so we will decide that a back view or the side 
view is the better view to take. I should have 
a plain white background for this, but inasmuch 
as we haven’t one, I am going to pose against 
the gray background. Ordinarily in fashions it 
is best, especially if you are going to use them 
for catalog work, not to attempt any fancy light- 
ing. You want to get all the detail you can, and 
we have to sacrifice most everything to get the 
detail in the suit, and you are not always free 
to use all the fancy poses you want, because you 
have to let the suit look right even if you have 
to stand her up straight. Of course, I wouldn't 
advocate that, but the suit has to come first. 

Now for portrait purposes that would be a 
very uninteresting light, but we are working for 
detail now and we want to show the garment, so 
we will shoot it that way. 

The next garment we have is a sweater. <A 
sweater usually comes in assorted sizes; that is, 
no two manufacturers make them alike, and they 


tell you thev are going to send you a 38 and 
maybe it will be a 44 or something else, so you — 


have to pin those to make them right. 


Ordinarily © 
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I think it is not well to use head-rests, but in 
fashion we are compelled to do that because we 
have got to use a head-rest. We don’t like to do 
it, however. This garment has a sailor collar and, 
ot course, the sailor collar has to show, so we 
will take about a quarter. I believe that will show 
about all the features that are worth while show- 
ing. We use an ordinary plate. 

Lhe next garment we are going to try out for 
you is a corset. Formerly we did not use a 
skirt in making corsets, but women are the ones 
that look at these pictures, and our ladies of the 
smaller towns as well as those of the city some- 
times are shocked that we show too much limb, 
so we cover them up and make a more modest 
picture and don’t show the combination like we 
tormerly did. 

You understand if you get to see a woman 
that has a figure that is absolutely perfect, before 
we get through we have got to do a lot of cor- 
recting on the outline, so if you are going to do 
corsets, study up on them and know what is the 
latest style, whether it is high or low, ete. 

This is what we call a front lace corset. The 
first thing is to see that it fits squarely in the 
back, and there is a place here that is the se- 
called waist line. Get that located. Now this 
corset being a front lace, usually we take a 
front view of it. There is also a little feature 
here we have got to watch out for, that little 
piece of elastic here. That means a great deal 
to the manufacturer, whether all of these little 
points are showing, and it is your business to 
know what features are important, so we are 
going to take two views of this garment to make 
sure. The reason we use a back lighting on a 
corset is that it brings out the brocade possibly 
the best way that one can do it, and, being a 
light garment, we always use a dark background, 
or nearly always. Very often we are called on 
for an evening gown. In the early days I could 
not afford to buy evening gowns for the studio, 
so it is well to have a lot of drapery around the 
place so you can drape a gown on her. (Demon- 
strates). Now suppose that lady wants to go to 
the opera. She has to have some wraps to wear ; 
she can’t go out that way, so we always have to 
make her an evening wrap. 


Chairman: The various resolutions brought 
before you the other day, which you accepted, 
have been embodied in the Constitution. Notice 


of change, you know, was given duly, and pos- 
sibly it would be well to have that read to you 
all over again, and I will ask Mr. Scott to come 
forward and read the various articles of the 
changes and we will pass upon them at your will 
when he has read each article by itself. (Mr. 
Scott reads articles). 

We will act upon this article by article, but I 
first want to remind you that you have in Council 
a representative from every part of the country. 
Those who think possibly that this might have 
been a little different may not have had all the 
angles in view that these men have had. It was 
thoroughly discussed in Council, and the articles, 


that is, the motions or resolutions that concerned . 


the changing of these articles, were accepted by 
you yesterday. 

Since that the Committee on Changes in the 
Constitution have written what you have heard. 
That was brought again before Council and all 
was endorsed yesterday by Council, so you see 
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the thing has been pretty thoroughly threshed out, 
and | have no anticipation that anyone is going 
to take any exceptions to the articies read. 

_ Mr. Scott: Your Committee recommends the 
tollowing changes and additions to the constitu- 
tion: 

Add to Article I, Section II]: “The Commer- 
cial members ot the P. A. of A. are authorized 
to organize a section to turther the interests of 
tneir branch of the profession, and the officers 
shall be Chairman, Vice-Chairmen and Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Secretary-[reasurer to act as 
assistant to the General Secretary.” 

Upon motion, this change te Article I, Section 
III is adopted as read. 

Add to Article II, Section I: “And one elected 
Or appointed representative of the Commercial 
Section.” Upon motion, duly seconded, this 
change adopted as read. 

Change the first part of Article III to read as 
follows: “The officers of this Association shall 
be President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Third Vice-President and a Treasurer, 
at least one of these officers shall be a woman 
photographer. 

Upon motion, this change is adopted as read. 

The Chairman of the Manufacturers Exhibition 
Bureau and a member appointed or elected from 
the Commercial Section shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Officers, shall meet with 
them at all business sessions, and shall have full 
yoting powers, but shall not be reimbursed from 
the funds of the Association for any outlay or 
expenses they may incur. 

The Presidents of the affiliated organizations 
shall be entitled to meet with the Board in its 
executive sessions for the purpose of a better 
and closer co-ordination of all their interests, 
but shall not be reimbursed from the funds of 
the Association for any outlay or expenses they 
may incur. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the above is 
adopted and made a part of the Constitution. 

Change Article V to read as follows: “Any 
state or amalgamated state professional photog- 
raphers’ association or organization may become 
affiliated when it conforms to the provisions of 
the constitution of the P. A. of A., and subscribes 
to the code of ethics as laid down by the Asso- 
ciation and has received a charter from the 
Executive Board. 

Upon motion, the above change in Article V 
is adopted as read. 

Add Section II to Article V as follows: “Affl- 
iated Associations shall have the privilege of 
granting charters to local sections.” (Adopted 
as read). 

Change Article VI to read as follows: “The 
Annual Dues shall be as follows: Active Mem- 
bership, $10.00; Associate Membership, $3.00; 
Manufacturers and Dealers, $2.00. A convention 
registration fee for active members may _ be 
charged at the discretion of the Board. Honor- 
ary and life members shall be exempt from pay- 
ing dues.” 

Mr. Townsend: I have no doubt the Council 
has considered this very carefully and undoubt- 
edly the suggested change is all right, but I would 
like to know. This seems to be a radical change 
to raise the dues of the active membership to ten 
dollars. I should like to hear just what the 
advantages are, and why that has been done. 
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Why do you consider it well to raise the dues? 
If it is a good thing to have the dues raised in 
the active membership to ten dollars, we ought 
to know something about it. Undoubtedly you 
have considered the thing well in tne Council, 
and know why you do it, but 1 would lke to 
know why you do it. 

Secretary Abel: We have been pikers long 
enough. ‘That is a starter. Now that is no re- 
flection on any one of you, individually; but it 
is a reflection on the profession right now. We 
have at this moment 3200 paid members of this 
association, fully a thousand more than we ever 
had before, and you are paying less today for 
membership in this association than they paid 
five years ago when it used to cost five dollars, 
including initiation dues, when you had only 
eight hundred members. But, gentlemen, I am 
the one that does the work of this association 
during the year. I am the one that knows what 
it costs to run it, and you folks who say, “Why 
raise the dues?” are not thinking. What on 
earth has this association ever done for photog- 
raphy outside of its annual convention? Name 
me one single thing that we have accomplished. 
Name me one—anybody. We have done nothing. 
You know that. And we can never do anything 
unless we have the funds to start something. 
Now I will give you just a few little figures. 
Last April when the Board met | took the trou- 
ble to analyze the costs of membership. We had 
at that time something like 2200 or 2400 paid 
their dues when the Board met in Toledo at the 
end of April. To take in a man’s subscription— 
first of all to write him, and then take in his mem- 
bership, open his letter, make out his card, to 
make out his certificate, to write the envelope, 
to receipt it, to thank him, to make out the other 
membership card for the files, the addressograph 
plates so we can send him the letters, to sign 
our names to the back of the check and put it 
into the bank—all that put together would take 
at least fifteen minutes. I took the time and 
trouble to count it out; 2400 times 15 minutes 
‘as 3% months, working eight hours a day, six 
solid days a week. That was in April. January, 
February, March, and half of April taken up in 
doing nothing else but just opening letters and 
making out memberships. Think of the waste 
of time. 

Then, again, to carry such a membership on 
our books, to pay my expenses, to pay me the 
salary that I get, to pay the expenses of my 
going to the convention, and to pay your officers’ 
expenses to the various meetings—it takes prac- 
tically all the money that you pay in. 

Now, what on earth is the use of this associa- 
tion, the work of the association all the year 
around, unless we do something tangible? The 
mere writing of letters from me to you in answer 
to a lot of questions is not doing the association 
much good. It is doing the individual good, but 
nothing else. We have to start something, gentle- 
men, or we will not amount to anything. This 
big hurrah all the week is good for us here, but 
it doesn’t carry much weight with the profession 
at large. That is what we are here for. I know 
that if we raise the dues to ten dollars now we 
are going to lose a lot of memberships the first 
year. I figure that we shall lose two-thirds of 
them, and I shall be mighty elad the first of 
next March if we have one thousand members 
still on the books and paid up. But, gentlemen, 
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we will have ten thousand dollars paid in, and 
it will not have cost us more than five thousand 
dollars to do that work, and it cost nine thousand 
to run the work of three thousand membership. 
So we will have four or five thousand dollars of 
our own, not money that we got from the manu- 
tacturers, but of our own, real money with which 
to start exhibitions, a school for our employees 
probably, start deeper things, and when we begin 
to show the photographic profession that the Na- 
tional Association is really starting things, then 
the following year we will begin to roll up the 
membership, and there is not a man in this coun- 
try that is worth his salt but won’t gladly pay 
ten dollars a year to back up an association that 
is really doing something. Members of other 
associations pay fifty, seventy-five, one hundred 
dollars a year and think nothing of it. Don’t let 
us be little pikers at three dollars a year. Let’s 
do something. We ought to pay $25 at least. 
But at any rate let’s start now and make it 
worth while to have an association. 

Chairman: For the gentleman who has had to 
go home before this meeting, and regretting it 
very much, he said: “I would like to be there to 
speak on the raising of dues; ten dollars is a 
piker’s game, and it ought not to be less than 
$25,” and he made a speech and put up an argu- 
ment to prove his statements. But he is not here 
and I make that explanation of his ideas about 
this, and there are many here who are not only 
in accord with the ten dollars, but think it ought 
to be higher. Harry Fell has some decided views 
on that subject, and I would like him to tell his 
reasons for the raise of dues. 

Mr. Fell: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: | think this is a bit of a joke. I happened 
to be attending a Council Meeting in the Pfister 
Hotel the other morning about 12:30 or 1:00 and 
this question came up, and they got “Yours truly” 
mad, and I said some things, until finally word 
came from the farthest room in the hotel to “quit 
that noise.” But I am not going to get mad 
today. A simple proposition came up to me 
from this point of view, and I want to present it 
to you. First, while I am a manufacturer’s agent, 
I am fundamentally, deep down in my heart, still 
a photographer. I look at things the same as 
you do. I am never going to be anything else. 
I am on your side; my sympathies are with you, 
and so is my pride, and it has always been my 
dream that some day the National Association 
of Photographers would stand for something in 
this country, a powerful organization taking in 
the greatest number of photographers in the 
United States, an organization that would be 
strong financially, that wouldn’t have to beg or 
ask any favors of anybody, and it seems to me 
that that pride in the craft ought to actuate every 
photographer; that we would build up an asso- 
ciation that would not need assistance from any- 
body; that we could invite others to it, but we 
could invite them from a standpoint of dignity 
and strength. That is why “raise it to ten dol- 
larss 

Chairman: Any further remarks on this subject 
before we vote? 

Mr. Reiser: There is only one objection to 
that, which is the dues of the manufacturer. I 
think there ought to be some clause put in that 
to include the manufacturer who is so cheap as 
to come to the convention and pay only his dues 
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at the door without taking any floor space. It 
is an injustice to us to have some cheap skate 
manutacturer come into the association, come on 
the floor of the convention, and take the members 
up to his hotel room and show them his goods. I 
think it is an injustice. 

Mr. Abel: If there are any instances of that I 
would like to be told, and told mighty quick, be- 
cause we will get their money for floor space, 
whether they are here or not. Any manufacturer 
who tries to get the better of the other manu- 
facturers who come forward with their money 
has no right in our association or on the floor 
of the convention, and we will very quickly put 
a stop to his doing that. Last year that occurred 
in two instances. I wasn’t told until afterward, 
and I collected full value, and I will. do so this 
year. There is a clause in the old Constitution 
which says that no manufacturer or dealer shall 
go on the floor of the convention to do business 
unless he buys space. I don’t believe it is in there 
now. I think it was omitted, and I would like 
to see it back in the Constitution. 


Mr. Reiser: [I move you incorporate that be- 
fore this goes through. 
Mr. Schanz: I would like to say to you all, 


ladies and gentlemen, what you are doing now 
try and do with your full heart and try to do 
it and carry it out; don’t go on ten dollars—I 
am not at all against the movement—but don’t 
rely on a picnic to pay our expenses. In my 
early youth I belonged to a lot of little clubs, and 
they always depended on the picnic to pay their 
expenses, and they are no more. Let us pay the 
expense and the picnic will come by itself. 

Chairman: Mr. Reiser, you, of course, under- 
stand that will be amendment to the motion. If 
you want to make an amendment to introduce 
that clause which will make the section read that 
“4 manufacturer cannot do business on the floor 
of the convention unless he takes desk space.” 

Mr. Reiser: I think it should be done. I will 
make the amendment to be put up in proper form 
and included in the motion. Amendment carried. 

Original motion to raise the dues of the active 
members to ten dollars per year is carried. 

Mr. Scott: The next two articles we will take 
together. One of them just moves: “Mark Arti- 
cle VII Article VIII.’ A new Article, to he 
known as Article VII, as follows: “All members 
are required to subscribe to the following Code 
of Ethics, which will then be printed in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Upon motion both 
changed. 

Chairman: We will call for the Report of the 
Resolutions Committee. Several of our photog- 
raphers have been called to the Great Beyond 
during the past year, and there was a committee 
drafted to draw up suitable resolutions. Mr. 
Schanz is about to read those now. 

Mr. Schanz: “Whereas, a Divine Providence 
has called from our ranks one of the promising 
young photographers of the day, Pasquale S. 
Culotta, of Baltimore, a young man full of energy, 
who always responded enthusiastically to any call 
made upon him in the interest of progressive 
photography. 

“That by his early call from this life this asso- 
ciation has lost a valuable member, and be it 
further resolved that this association extend to 


articles are adopted as 
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his family an expression of our deepest sympathy 
in their sad bereavement. 

“Whereas, we have but recently learned with 
regret of the passing to the Great Beyond of our 
dear old friend and comrade, Frank R. Barrows, 
who gave to this association the best part of his 
life, and whose efforts have helped so much to 
build up this association to its present high stand- 
ing, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this association 
has sustained a deep loss at his call from our 
midst and that we express to the bereaved our 
sincerest sympathy. 

“Whereas, during the early part of this year 
Father Time has claimed our dear old instructor, 
G. Hanmer Croughton, a man who had as his 
motto this often expressed saying: ‘One never 
loses by giving to another a light from his candle,’ 
and who lived this motto true to life by being 
ever ready to respond to any call made upon him 
in the interest of better photography. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this association 
has lost another valuable member, and be it fur- 
ther resolved that we extend to his family an 
expression of sincere regret.” 

And the Committee on Resolutions beg leave 
to report further as follows: 

“Whereas, an all-wise Providence has seen fit 
to call from our midst the following members 
of the Photographers’ Association of America: 
Warren Rice, of Youngstown, Ohio; A. Lorenz, 
of Portland, Oregon; F. S. Smedley, of Berea, 
Ohio; W. V. Rippey, of Defiance, Ohio, and A. 
R. Johns, of Paris, Ky., and such other members 
as are at present not on the list of the Secretary. 

“Be it hereby resolved, that this association 
extend to the bereaved relatives of the aforesaid 
inembers our sympathy in their sad loss.” 


F. S. SCHANZ, Chairman, 
GEO. GRAHAM HOLLOWAY, 
W. H. MANAHAN, JR. 


Members give an expression of adoption of 
these resolutions by all rising. 


Chairman: Not until I took this table did I 
learn who were the fortunate ones to win this 
trophy. The idea of the Interstate or Amalga- 
mated Association competition we thought a very 
good one, and it turned out quite as well as we 
expected, and we think that it is probably going 
to be repeated another year with even greater re- 
sults than we are getting now from some of the 
best workers in the country. One always has a 
job for them when they enter the work Mr. 
Beach has had to trv to get out the number of 
pictures and the quality of work. Early in the 
year this was determined upon as being one of 
the best means. It has in it the spur and incen- 
tive of the prize system and it avoids the objec- 
tionable feature of any individual walking away 
saying, “I won the prize and then they took it 
away from me,” and we thought it was a nice 
compromise. After careful consideration by a 
very worthy Board of Judges this has been 
awarded to the Missouri Valley. It is thought 
well to mention that Pirie MacDonald, Eugene 
Hutchinson and Simon Stein were the judges. 

Secretary Abel: The Committee on Resolu- 
tions probably was not aware that we owe many 
thanks indeed to people who have helped us at 
this convention. More especially I want to ask 
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you folks to give a very hearty vote of thanks 
and show your sincere appreciation for the won- 
derful cooperation that is being given to me and 
to you folks by Mr. J. C. Grieb, the Manager of 
the Auditorium. I propose to ask you to allow 
me to have a set of resolutions engrossed and 
given to him, because he is entitled to it. 

‘Moved that the Secretary be instructed to have 
an engrossed resolution presented to Mr. Grieb. 
(Carried. ) 

Secretary Abel: We also owe many thanks to 
the Association of Commerce of this city. They 
paid half the rental of this hall for us and they 
have paid for the autos for the ladies, and they 
have done many other things to help me in this 
work here, and we owe them a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to have 
a set of resolutions of thanks engrossed and pre- 
sented to the Association of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee. (Carried.) 

Member: I wish to move that we also extend 
thanks to the photographers of Milwaukee who 
have been very kind to us in every respect. They 
have taken us around to their studios and have 
extended us every courtesy. 

Secretary Abel: And that we especially point 
out Mr. Simon Stein, Mr. Klein and also Mr. 
Guttenstein, who have been exceedingly helpful 
in the work this week. 

kK Ok Ok Ok 


Secretary Abel: Gentlemen, you know that to 
create a little interest in the manufacturers’ 
booths, to try to get you all into the various 
booths, and for fear you might miss some of 
them since the hall is so big, we decided to hold 
a little competition, which would require every 
photographer to call on each manufacturer and 
ask for a certain letter, and when he had all the 
letters he could possibly find out a certain hidden 
slogan that nobody knew here but myself. I[ 
chose a well-known slogan and changed four or 
five words. Then, again, we went a little further, 
and it was complicated by the fact that most folks 
are not printers and don’t know the difference 
between “n’s” and “u’s,” and some of them tried 
to get away with changing them around and got 
caught. A half dozen came to me and handed 
in their answer before all the letters had been 
handed out. That was very funny, because they 
guessed at it, and they guessed wrong, but it 
does hapnen that at 12 minutes past 3 on August 
24, Tuesday afternoon, five answers were handed 
in together which almost seemed right, but on 
analysis of them I find that only three of them 
are correct, because two of those handed in un- 
fortunately went to the same booth twice to fill 
up a letter, and they used the letter “n” for a 
letter “u,” so I was able to catch it myself, but 
three of you people have handed in at 12 minutes 
past 3 on that date the correct solution. One 
man deserves the prize because he handed it in 
so well. The answer is: “Your friends can pur- 
chase everything you may give them, but not your 
photograph.” You see there are several changes 
there. This man handed it in all on strips, and 
he has it absolutely correct. The name happens 
to be Thomas L. Greene. Then L. Rider, of 
Rockford, Ill, handed in the correct answer at 
3:12 and a fraction of a second later, because he 
had to wait for the boy to take it down. And 
Miss Phoebe Scholl, if she is in a photographer’s 
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employ, also handed in the correct answer at 3:12. 
Now if those three people are actually photog- 
raphers or photographers’ employees, they are 
entitled, each one of them, to one-third of one 
hundred dollars, and they can get it from me 
afterwards by check. 

We come now to the selection of a place for 
our next meeting. You heard a talk yesterday 
from Mr. Manahan extending an invitation from 
the Amalgamated Association of New England. 
Now I will ask you to listen to the names of 
cities that invite us. 

Secretary Abel: We have invitations from San 
Francisco; St. Joseph, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlantic City, Phila- 
delphia, New York City, Boston, and Spring- 
field. It may be there are a few others we have 
not recorded. 

‘Member: The invitation of Mr. Manahan, com- 
ing from the Amalgamated Society, I move you 
that we accept the invitation. 

Mr. Manahan: I want to call your attention 
to the fact that in that invitation we do not desig- 
nate any city within New England, and I would 
ask this gentleman to incorporate in his motion 
that it be left entirely to the Executive Board 
for the place of meeting. 

Chairman: Will the committee please make 
their report on the place of meeting. 

Secretary Abel: I have the report. “Your 
Committee on next place of meeting begs to re- 
port that as conditions make it inadvisable to 
make a decision now, it would suggest that the 
matter be referred to the incoming Board of the 
P. A. of A. Signed—J. K. Harriman, Chair- 
man.” 

Moved the report of the committee be adopted. 
(Carried). 

Mr. Snow: I think it is due to Mr. Manahan 
that we should give some expression on that 
invitation that he has given us, and I believe we 
should give some expression that he can take 
back home to the boys, this invitation being the 
only one coming from an amalgamation direct. I 
would suggest we have a few remarks on that. 

Chairman: Does anyone wish to speak on 
this invitation from New England extended from 
the Amalgamated State Association? Of course 
it would have no bearing, because it is left up 
to the Executive Board. If the parties would 
like to speak on it, they could more effectively 
speak to the Executive Board. 

Mr. Schanz: I promised Mr. Manahan to help 
in his cause, and I wouldn’t like to go back on 
my promise. JI am not trying to bind the incom- 
ing Board on any special arrangement, but I am 
heartily in favor of the New England states, 
which is a very hospitable community. We can 
look forward to great things there. It is a very 
progressive section, and I believe it would be 
well if you will look very favorably on this invi- 
tation of Mr. Manahan’s and consider the New 
England states before we look very far for any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Beach: I want to state that I agree with 
him. I was born and brought up in New Eng- 
land, and nothing would please me better than 
to take the convention home. But we have many 
things to think of and the Board will try to do 
that which is best for the convention. I can 
speak for every member of the Board, and Mr. 
Manahan agrees with me it should be left to 
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the Board, and he says anything we do will be 
agreeable to them. 

Mr. Hostetler: It has been decided in our 
meeting here what we are going to do about this. 
But it is not a question of where the convention 
goes, but it is a question of courtesy to New Eng- 
land. The invitations we have received from the 
other cities are merely business propositions. 
This is an invitation from another association to 
see them and meet with them. I would like to 
have a letter of thanks written them and assure 
them they will have every consideration at the 
hands of our Board. I would like to make that 
as a motion. (Motion carried, and Secretary in- 
structed to act accordingly. 

Chairman: The figures of the attendance Mr. 
Abel is very happy to give us. 

Secretary Abel: It has been frequently stated 
that the Rochester Convention was the greatest 
in attendance that we have ever had. There have 
been some people, on the other hand, that- have 
contended the convention in Milwaukee ten years 
ago was the largest. It happens that I] have a 
letter here written by Mr. Dozer, who was then 
Treasurer, to Mr. Proctor, who was then Presi- 
dent, in Milwaukee ten years ago, with his actual 
figures taken from his books, and to you people 
who don’t know the figures and have given all 
kinds of figures, I will give you these. Mr. Dozer 
writes as follows to Mr. Proctor. Now, please 
remember that in those years when the conven- 
tion was over he took as his figures of attendance 
everybody who had paid dues for the year, 
whether he was there or not. And lots of them 
had paid dues and were counted as being at the 
convention, when by actual records we found 
that from three to four hundred of those every 
year never went, like Pirie MacDonald. 1256 
paid dues at Milwaukee ten years ago, as com- 
pared with 1367 at Rochester the year before, 
which included some two hundred odd paid by 
Mr. Eastman himself for his emplovees. 1367 
was the attendance at Rochester, according to 
Mr. Dozer’s books, while the total attendance at 
Milwaukee the following year was 1256 who paid 
dues, including some three or four hundred who 
never went there, and 259 that came in from 
Chicago for a day at fifty cents a head, and 169 
ladies at fifty cents a head, making a total for 
that year of 1684. 

Now here is the attendance for Milwaukee in 
the year 1920. And the Chicago people came in 
as actual members or stayed home. They paid 
what everybody else paid for the day, two or 
three or five dollars, as the case may be, and one 
dollar for a guest pin. One man came up from 
Chicago yesterday. He was a member of the 
association, and when he was told he had to pay 
two dollars for the privileges of the convention 
he said something that wasn’t nice to tell, and 
he went home. The total PAID ADMISSION to 
this convention this year runs up to the complete 
figure of 1695. 

Mr. Reiser: I think we ought to start right in 
now and not wait until the first of January to in- 
crease our membership. Now that we have a 
little dignity in our organization and can look 
ourselves in the face and be classed as an organi- 
zation, and not as a penny slot machine. we ought 
to he able to get some members, and I think by 
January Ist we ought to have at least six to 
seven—maybe ten thousand paid members. Don’t 
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wait for the boy to go ahead and shove some- 
thing under their nose and tell them they have 
to pay their dues, and then send them two or 
three dunning letters, and spend half of their 
dues for postage and expense so that in the end 
you find you haven’t half money enough and have 
to go out begging from the manufacturers to 
scrape up money to show you a good time. Let’s 
bring our dignity up to the dignity of men that 
are an organization, and let’s class ourselves as 
somebody. We want to class ourselves with doc- 
tors, but we don’t want to be running penny slot 
machines all the time and then always depend 
upon two or three of the organization to do all 
the work, and then set up a whine and say: “I 
am not an officer of that association.” It is to 
the interest of every member to keep in the 
organization, and to keep active. It don’t make 
any difference if you are President, Past Presi- 
dent, or what, but get in and get your friends in; 
get all the photographers of the country in; be- 
long to the local organization and come in as a 
solid body. In that way we will stand in a few 
years as an organization second to none. 

Mrs. Chambers: I don’t know how many there 
are here, but most of you live in different cities. 
I suggest that you take out of your classified list 
in the telephone book the names of the photog- 
raphers and send them to the Secretary. He may 
eet a number of new names and work on them in 
that way. 

Mr. Schanz: Mr. President, I can hardly sit 
down after hearing the report of our worthy 
Secretary with regard to the number of people 
we have who attended our convention. At our 
previous conventions I couldn’t sit down and 
keep quiet because I thought it was immediately 
necessary to respond and thank our Board, our 
past Boards, and our present Board for the work 
they have done for our association so untiringly. 
You see I have attended thirty or more conven- 
tions in my time, and I must say this is the best 
convention I have ever attended, and I would 
like to here put it on record in such a way that 
we thank our Board for what they have done. I 
hope you will all rise and give them a vote of 
thanks. (Board accorded rising vote of thanks). 

Chairman: We certainly thank you for this 
expression of your appreciation. It is rather 
unique. 

Mr. Reiser: There was a point there I wanted 
to bring up in the vote of thanks that I think 
Mr. Schanz forgot. I was going to include there 
at the same time a vote of regrets to the members 
of this association that could not be here and 
enjoy this glorious convention. 

Question: How many attended from Canada? 

Secretary: The record is outside, but I am 
afraid mighty few. 

Chairman: At the present time the Association 
in Canada is in very poor shape. I was over 
there last fall and had I been able to go again I 
think I might probably have reorganized that 
association or made an effort to do so, at least to 
organize the Ontario Association, but we never 
have many members from Canada when we get 
west of Detroit. When we go east of Detroit 
the boys from Canada have come in very good 
numbers, but out here their attendance was very 
poor at the last Milwaukee convention. However, 
we won’t forget the fact that we are an interna- 
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tional organization, and includes all the Americas, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Member: That is not generally understood. I 
have come to the conclusion that Canada is not 
generally considered in. I was a party to bring- 
ing the recognition of the Canadian Association 
at the New England convention. I think it would 
be a very good idea if you would see to it that 
you give Canada the recognition that it deserves 
in the shape of a Vice-President on your Board, 
and I think it would be a very nice way of honor- 
ing Canada. 

x 


Harmful Reflections 


Those who are not the fortunate occupants of 
a studio with a northern aspect are often disap- 
pointed with their negatives, although at the time 
of exposure the lighting of the sitter appeared to 
be satisfactory, a general flatness or fogginess 
being apparent. This will often be found to be 
due to direct sunlight striking the floor or walls 
and thence being reflected into the lens. As the 
light comes from below, the usual curtain or 
canopy on the front of the camera affords no pro- 
tection, and the only remedy is to shut out such 
unwanted light altogether. This may easily be 
done by standing an ordinary background by the 
side of the camera in a position which will not 
interfere with the lighting of the model, but will 
throw a shadow upon the camera and photogra- 
pher. Besides obviating reflections this simple de- 
vice prevents illumination of the atmosphere be- 
tween the lens and the sitter, and much more bril- 
liant images may be obtained. The old-fashioned 
louvres, now rarely seen, were very useful for 
this purpose, and if fitted outside the studio 
did not interfere with the workings of the ordi- 
nary blinds or curtains——The British Journal of 
Photography. 

* 


The difficulties encountered in making photo- 
graphs against the light has come under control 
by an invention worked out by L. J. Buckley, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., called the Buckley Lens 
Shade. It is a common experience to find a gen- 
eral fog over the negative, and many operators 
have claimed this as unavoidable, while others, 
by means of screens, backgrounds and _ other 
clumsy devices, have reduced this trouble to a 
considerable extent. The Buckley Lens Shade, a 
simple device, does away with this trouble and 
has the advantage of always remaining in posi- 
tion, no matter where the camera is moved. It’s 
simple in construction, fits over any portrait lens 
and is scientifically correct. It has two adjust- 
able sliding doors which control and moderate 
the light going into the lens. These doors are 
placed in their proper position to clear your lens 
of all light flare by simply moving your hand and 
placing doors at whatever angle is necessary. By 
placing shade on lens in vertical position, the 
doors can be used for toning a bald head or the 
lower part of picture such as draperies, etc. 


% 
Patron (posing for photo) : 
will they come to? 


_ Photographer : Sixty-five dollars the dozen. 
Now, look pleasant, please !—Cartoons Magazine. 


Pardon me, what 
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Our Legal Department 


Clause to Look for in Your 
Contracts or Orders 


Westfield, Ohio. 

Several months ago |] made a con- 
tract with a Chicago firm to put in an 
acetylene lighting system in my store. 
The system was an acetylene generator 
with the necessary appliances and 
attachments necessary for its use. The 
agent gave me a long printed paper to 
sign, and while I was signing it he kept 
talking and I did not get much of the 
sense of it. 

The system was put in, but proved 
very unsatisfactory. The agent de- 
ceived me about what the system would 
do, and its effect on my insurance, and 
the cost of running, etc. I have refused 
to make the final payment unless they 
will make a reduction, but they refuse, 
and are threatening suit if I do not pay. 
Can they get away with it, when their 
agent says certain things and the buyer 
signs a contract on that account and it 
then turns out different? JI am sending 
inclosed the contract for your perusal. 

M. J. McN. 

This correspondent’s case is settled by 
one little clause which I find in his. con- 
tract, and which he would have seen had he 
read the paper as carefully as he should 
have done. I reproduce it below; this 
identical clause is finding its way into a con- 
stantly increasing number of business con- 
tracts and orders. It has proven highly 
useful. Several court decisions have ruled 
that where this is in a contract, nothing 
which either party or his salesman or agent 
said before the signing of the paper can be 
allowed to come into the case at all. The 
clause is this: 

It being understood that this instru- 
ment, upon such acceptance, covers all of 
the agreements between the purchaser 
and the company, and that no agent or 
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representative of the company has 
made any statements or agreements, 
verbal or written, modifying or adding 
to the terms and conditions herein set 
forth. It is further understood that 
upon the acceptance of this order the 
contract so made cannot be cancelled 
or repudiated by the purchaser, or 
altered or modified either by any agent 
or representative of the company or in 
any manner except in writing between 
the purchaser and the company acting 
by a duly authorized manager or officer 
of said company. 


Most business deals are made upon cer- 
tain representations by the agent or sales- 
man who is negotiating them. In other 
words, the party sold is sold on certain 
statements made by the seller. If those 
statements were false, it would certainly 
appear only fair to allow the other party, 
when he finds that out, to repudiate the 
deal, or cancel the order. But that cannot 
be done if the contract or order blank con- 
tains the above language. If that is there, 
and between the 
parties, the one defrauded by the false 
representations will be stopped the minute 
he starts to tell about them. The court will 
say, “You certified when you signed this 
contract that there were no verbal under- 


a controversy arises 


standings or representations inconsistent 
with it and you cannot go back on your 
word. You could have read the agreement 
(or the order) before you signed it and if 
it did not contain everything you could have 
had it put in. If you did not do that it is 
your own fault.” 

In short, a buyer may have been led to 
sign the order by most outrageous mis- 
statements by the agent or salesman, but if 
the above clause, or anything like it, is in 
the written contract, he will not be allowed 
to open his mouth about them. Here is 
what the court said in one of these cases: 


The defendant, read, 
signed a contract in which there was 
an express provision that the contract 


who could 
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embodied the entire agreement between 
the parties and that any verbal modifica- 
tions were abrogated. The defendant 
is presumed to have known what he was 
doing. The written agreement. con- 
tained an express stipulation that “all 
previous communications between said 
parties, either verbal or written, con- 
trary to the provisions thereof, are 
hereby withdrawn and annulled; and 
that no modification of this agreement 
shall be binding upon the parties hereto, 
or either of them, unless such modifi- 
cation shall be in writing.” Under this 
stipulation, inserted evidently for the 
very purpose of preventing the intro- 
duction of any such claim as that pre- 
sented by the defendant, there was no 
room for the admission of evidence as 
to any other terms than those expressed 
in the written contract. 


From these authorities it is clear that 
the defendant in this case, having stated 
in the written contract, over his own 
signature, that it covered all the agree- 
ments between him and the plaintiff 
company, and that no agent or repre- 
sentative of the plaintiff company had 
made any statements or agreements 
modifying or adding to the terms and 
conditions set forth in it, cannot avoid 
or change his liability under it by alleg- 
ing or proving that any such statements 
or agreements were made by the agent 
even though he was thus induced to 
sign it. This part of the affidavit of 
defense is therefore not sufficient to 
prevent judgment. 


The first thing to do, when you are in a 
business deal and are asked to sign a paper 
—either as seller or buyer, although it is 
chiefly as buyer that the above clause will 
be used against you—is to scan the paper 
carefully for anything like the above. It 
does not always appear in the same words, 
but the object is the same in all cases, viz.: 
to keep you from repudiating the deal be- 
cause of false representations and_ state- 
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business prospects is at hand. 


weather. 


on flashlight—free. 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


Don’t Adjust Your Sittings to the Weather, Adjust 
Them to Your Own Convenience 


The pre-holiday season of dark days and bright 


Why not put yourself in a position where every hour 
and every plate count a full hundred percent for you? 
You cannot afford to waste good plates from insufficient 
light nor precious hours by putting off sittings for favorable 


THE HALLDORSON 
STUDIO FLASH LAMP 


gives you full command of your time and supplies you with 
the most convenient and reliable lighting system that you 
can install. Up to a million candle power of beautiful dif- 
fused light; no under-exposures; no resittings; no moves; 
five exposures without reloading; easier used than daylight. 


Send for full information including illustrated booklet 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


Chicago. 


ments made verbally by the other party. 
Therefore, read the paper over and 1f such 
a clause is in there insist that the other party 
write in also every one of his verbal repre- 
sentations or statements which figure in the 
‘deal. If he does that you are protected just 
as fully as anybody can be. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 

Little Bobby came in the other day, crying and 
rubbing several bumps caused by a series of 
“butts” administered by a pet sheep 

“Well, Bobby,” said his mother, “what did you 
do when the sheep knocked you down?” 

“T didn’t do nothin’; I was gettin’ up all the 
time.” 

* 

A salesman was showing an elderly lady the 
virtues of the car he sells. He made many turns 
and at the proper times, extending his arm as a 
turning signal. 

The old lady watched the proceeding for some 
time. Then she craned her neck and looked at 
the sky. 

“Mister,” she said sternly, tapping him on the 
shoulder, “you just tend to your driving. It 
don’t look like rain nohow, but if it should [ll 
let you know.”—Dayton Journal. 


Modeling 


The scope of the artist is never con- 
strained in the utilization of the light he 
He has liberty of execution 
within the limits of rational performance, 

He first chooses his particular mode of 
illumination and then constrains it to his 


employs. 


own will. He may elect a narrow or wide 
illumination, a diffused or a concentrated 
one, and if we examine, just for the light- 
ing alone, the work of the great painters, 
we shall see that each has a favorite meth- 
od of using the light, which is character- 
istic. 

Da Vinci preferred a rather tempered 
light, a light which confers upon all his 
work a peculiar mystical effect, a sort of 
haunting supernaturalness. He plays the 
music of chiaroscuro, the light and shade, 
harmony, always in a minor key. Note the 
fascinating effect this veil of mystery gives 
in his most known work, the “Mona Lisa.” 

Rubens, on the other hand, tries to 


give us Nature’s own splendor, while Rem- 
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IT IS PRACTICAL 
The Crusey Photographic Print Washer 


You KNEW someone would make a washer of merit, one 


that would wash quickly, 


thoroughly and economically. 


THE CRUSEY PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT WASHER 


does all that you had hoped any washer would do. 
The price is much less than you had expected to pay. 


No.— 14 Twenty-one Dollars. 
No.—20 Thirty Dollars. 
No.— 30 Fifty Dollars. 


Stocked and sold by 


SWEET-WALLACH & CO. 


133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FOWLER & SLATER 


806 Huron Road, S. E., Cleveland, O. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO-STOCK CO. 


223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


H. & W. B. DREW CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOWLAND & DEWEY CO. 


510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CO-OPERATIVE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
GEO. L. KOHNE, 
602 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 
E. W. STEWART & CO. 
Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 
JOHN HAWORTH CoO. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Your dealer can get this washer for you, or we will ship direct in territories 


where we have no representative. 


Descriptive circular mailed on request. 


IT IS PRACTICAL 


TALMAGE -O’BRIEN 
SALES AGENTS 


305 MERCHANTS BANK BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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¥ This is one of aseries of sketches on Leading American Photographerses. 
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Mr. Bill and his customers 
like Verito quality because it 
is pleasingly soft without being 
too “fuzzy.” he lens is 
speedy, convertible, free from 
double lines, and reduces retouch- 
ing at least 50%, 


American 


Photo Sraphers 


J. ANTHONY BILL: Friends, meet Mr. Bill, former President of 
the Ohio Society of Fhotography and of the Cincinnati Photographers. 


¥ When one sees the uniformly beautiful quality of results that Mr. 
Bill is securing in his portraiture, it is not surprising to learn that he has 


won Salon Honors for six consecutive years; that he has re- 
ceived a Daguerre Certificate of Distinction; that he has 
captured cups and other honors. 


While J. Anthony Bill finds our Series II Velo- 
stigmat F:4.5 indispensable for his groups and home 
portraits he employs the Verito for most of his studio 
work. In fact, all but one of his prize winning prints 
were made with this lens. ‘There is a growing de- 
mand for these soft pleasing pictures from the men as 
well as the ladies’, writes Mr. Bill, “and the Verito 
practically does away with retouching.” 


This big-leaguer from the home town of the Cincin- 
natt “Reds” says, “I would consider my equipment in- 
> complete without Wollensak lenses.” We are in- 

clined to agree with him. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, 
iii iii ii iin 


brandt shows us a dark atelier where a 
mere pencil of light is allowed to pene- 
trate. He is lavish in shadow, yet there is 
a wealth of gradation which connects the 
harmonies of his light and shade. 

Ribera and Valentini are exponents of 
an energetic relief. They narrow down 
the ingress of the light, letting it seem to 
come from some narrow opening so that it 
falls more strongly upon certain parts of 
the subject than on others, so that there 
are well defined shadows. 

But both these painters are at times too 
sensational. Their pictures exhibit too 
much opacity in the shadows, and the flesh 
tones suggest more the appearance of mar- 
ble than true human texture. 

The photographer may learn much from 
the painters about the use of light and the 
effects possible by variation of applica- 
tion. We often are asked what should be 
the angle of incidence of the principal light. 
Ought it to proceed from above, from the 
side or from the front, or from behind the 
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sitter ? 


We can only say that the selection 
of the incident light depends upon what 
we are trying to effect to determine what 
direction it is necessary to study the model. 
Certain subjects show beautifully under a 
certain angle of illumination, while wierd 
and unnatural looking under another. So 
no fixed rule can be formulated. A gen- 
eral rule, however, to follow is to get the 
light on the subject so that the mass of 
half-tones occupies about half the space 
to be covered and to give the other hail 
over to the principal high-light. 

Whatever division of the 
shade is selected, there must always be a 
unity. That is, there never should be two 
light masses of equal intensity, nor two 
dark masses of the same vigor. Every pic- 
torial subject should present one dominant 
point of light in the masses of the high- 
light, and one dominant point in the shadow 
masses. 

Let us take one of Van Dyke’s portraits 
If the figure be dressed in 


light and 


for example. 
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Do You Realize? 


that the Fall is here again, bringing 
with it a later sunrise and an earlier 
dusk. A faster plate is essential— 
one that carries an added degree of 
latitude and gives the delicate 
gradation so much sought for in 
artistic photography. 


CENTRAL PLATES 


embody all of these fundamentals 
in their Special XX dry plate. It 
is the ‘‘Ultra’’ of speed, yet, none 
of the other qualities have been 
sacrificed. Next time you buy 
plates, specify 


“Central Special XX”’ 


——4 
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CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE &. 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Why Restrict Yourself 


to Portrait Work 


when your skill can be 
applied with equal profit 
to commerical photog- 
raphy? 

The rapidly growing 
use of photographs in 
the promotion and de- 
velopment of all business 
is making this a large 
and profitable branch of 
your profession. 

Correct illumination— 
the main requisite for 
success in this work—is 
easily obtained with 


Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


A complete descriptive 
folder will be sent upon 
request made on your 
letterhead. , 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 


dark clothes and wears a hat, the dark 
mass on the hat will be seen to be less in 
intensity than any area in the dark cloak, 
for 1f these two parts should be just in bal- 
ance of intensity, the effect his portrait 
produces would be nullified. 

Take one of Rubens’ portraits, the one 
we are looking at is of a woman with lux- 
uriant tresses. The head furnishes the 
dominant light, while the hand is lower in 
tone. He knew the effect would be lost if 
both were of the same value. 

The study of the modeling in the por- 
trait is like the study of musical harmony, 
some portraits have only melody, while 
others combine melodies to a glorious har- 
mony. 


Selection of Print Color 


The determination of the monochrome 
print, more suitable for expression of the 
motive of the subject, is often perplexing 
because the photographer can find no con- 
sensus of opinion among artists as to what 
is the most appropriate. 

This want of a fixed criterion is really a 
distraction to the artist himself, and hence 
we find that he frequently errs in his selec- 
tion. If we turn over the pages of any re- 
spectable art magazine, The Studio, for in- 
stance, we shall note that color plays but a 
subordinate consideration in the mono- 
chrome picture. 

Bartolozzi red, sepia, brown and even 
blue and green are employed with apparent 
indiscrimination, no special thought as to the 
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HIGGINS’ MOUNTER 


PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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adaptability to the subject ; so much so, that 
it is a positive rest to the eye when the pic- 
ture is given in black and white. There 1s, 
anyhow, not the annoyance from incompati- 
bility of relation. 

If this is the practice among art illumi- 
nators whom we expect to be influenced by 
some sense of the appropriateness of 
things, why need we wonder that “motley” 
is the only view in photographic prints. 

Presuming that the artist should be in- 
fluenced by an innate sense of selection of 
color, we are forced to inquire of ourselves 
“are the virtues and good features of the 
original reproduced.as well by one color as 
by another?” Stil! we hold that some ex- 
periment should be made by way of trial as 
to what color best interprets the subject. 

Years ago, when the only character of the 
photographic print was the silver albumen, 
photographers were not in any dilemma, 
and, to be candid, we were seldom outraged 
by the tone of the print. We have not yet 
got beyond admiration of the beautiful 
warm tones of old-fashioned albumen, not- 
withstanding its gloss, but there has been a 
reaction in photographic color taste. 

The softness and richness of the platinum 
print when it came in vogue gave an impe- 
tus to a reproduction in black and white, 
and it was a healthful move. But the pen- 
chant for a change compelled the introduc- 
tion of sepia tones for platinum and we 
were accommodated with specially manu- 
factured sepia platinum papers. This sepia 
craze has not abated, but rather grown by 
what it fed upon, and we have sepias galore 
and even the excellent black and white 
tones of bromide must needs be sepiaized 
before they can be acceptable to present day 
tastes. 

On general principles, black and white has 
the widest range. It lends itself better to 
expression than most other monochromes, 
making better translation of color, accord- 
ing to the degree of light and shade. Indeed 
one almost sees the actual color of the origi- 


nal in some of the beautiful engravings of 
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Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 


73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


ED HOUGH 


Specialist in 


Tint Border Enlargements 


FOR THE TRADE 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


68 W. Washington St. Chicago 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 

less, stainless and inexpensive 

developer for developing papers. 

PREGES 
4 oz. 


$3.50 


107, 
$1.00 


Is ibs 
$12.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, 27. ours mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 


Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


PREPAREDNESS for fall and winter 
work DEMANDS that 


Hammer Plates 


form part of every well-equipped 
photographic outfit. 


With special brands for special needs, all of 
high speed and quality, they are a 
necessity in every studio. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


arn 39 l00-Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 
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the past, when engraving was the work of a 
consummate artist. 

However, it is only fair to say this ap- 
preciation of black and white may be the 
outcome of education of the eye, for we 
have been assured by people of manifest 
taste that black and white is to them posi- 
tively unpleasant. They prefer the warm 
tones, as they are called, the sepias and the 
browns. We shall not dispute their taste 
and have to acknowledge, besides, we have 
seen superb photographic prints in sepia, 
but 1t was sepia, not the indescribable color 
passing current for it. We dare say that 
we have seen quite a number of fine pictures 
spoiled by the conformance of the artist to 
the ruling fad. 


Why Not Think? 
FRANK FARRINGTON 
It’s a little thing to do, 
Just to think. 
Anyone, no matter who, 
Ought to think. 
Take a little time each day 
From the minutes thrown away; 
Spare it from your work or play; 
Stop and think! 


You will find that men who fail 
Did not think. 
Men who find themselves in jail, 
Did not think. 
Half the trouble that we see, 
Trouble brewed for you and me, 
Probably would never be 
If we’d think. 


What’s the moral, then, of this? 
Shall we think? 
Shall we go on hit-or-miss, 
Or shall we think? 
Let’s not go along by guess, 
But rather to ourselves confess 
It would help us more or less 
If we'd think. 


The man who keeps his own business 
growing will not be troubled with worries 
about what the other fellow is doing. 
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BLUM’S 


FARIKCIS, TDR Rey, 7) 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


No photographer’s business is so large 
that he does not need to advertise or so 
small that he cannot afford to advertise. 

You cannot go to the people whose busi- 
ness you want with your personal selling 
talk, but you can send advertising for a 
penny. 

Because your patrons insist upon telling 
you their troubles is not the least excuse for 
your returning the compliment. 

The cheerful studio is the one that makes 
the photographs with pleased expressions 
upon the sitters’ faces. 

No matter how little a thing the patron 
wants, give that little service with a smile 
end a courtesy that will make the recipient 
want to come back. 

The least of reasons for continuing to do 
a thing a certain way is because you have 
always done it that way. 

Temporary and slipshod methods produce 
temporary and slipshod results, and no 
patron is satisfied with that kind. 

Because it is hard to do a spot cash busi- 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
ChleAG® 


ness in photography 1s no reason for giving 
unlimited credits. Short credits make long 
friends. 

* 


New York, October 4, 1920. 

A man posing as Warren J. Armstrong 
secured a 200-ft. Universal Camera with 
dissolve from us a short time ago for 
which he gave us a spurious draft. 

The Camera No. is 2604; lens No. is 
8050268. 

He was registered at one of the prin- 
cipal hotels in New York city under the 
name of J. J. Kumler and upon investiga- 
tion we find that he also left the hotel 
without paying his bill. 

He is a man about 5 feet 8 inches high, 
slender build, thin features, black hair 
parted in the center, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and conversation. 

He claimed to be connected with the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C., engaged in volcanic research work. 

Perhaps the publication of his descrip- 
tion and his method of taking moving 
pictures may lead to his arrest or prevent 
others from being defrauded in like man- 
ner to ourselves. 

A reward of $50 will be given for the 
return of this camera in good condition. 


BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
Per W. Green. 
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‘VENUS 


Everpointed 


PENCIL 849 


The Pencil of 


constant point 


ONTAINING the 
matchless satiny 
VENUS lead in handy 
form, the WENUS Ever- 
pointed Pencil is a boom 
to constant pencil users. 


Artists, Photographers 
and all others who want 
a pencil of uniform length 
that never needs pointing 
will find the VENUS 
Everpointed a great con- 
venience. It is unequall- 
ed for retouching. 


849 Venus Ever- 
pointed Pencils, 
any degree, each, 40c. 


VENUS 


REFILL LEADS 


of the same high quality 
which has made VENUS 
Pencils the largest selling 
quality pencils of the 
world. 

842 Refill Leads for 


849, any degree, per 
box of six, =. = 


60c 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
write us direct. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


236 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, New York 
and London, Eng. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Capt. Hubrick has opened a studio in McCarthy, 
Alaska. 

Mr. Turner, of Orrville, Ohio, 
a studio in Crooksville, Ohio. 

J. C. Shinkle, Woodland, Cal., has sold his 


studio to a Sacramento photographer. 


Leon Sklar, formerly of the Sklar Studios, 
Philadelphia, has opened a new studio in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


E. M. Riggard, Toledo, 
the studio operated by R. W. 
pelier, Ohio. 


has purchased 


Ohio, has purchased 
Keefer in Mont- 


veteran photographer, of 
has permanently retired 


George S. North, 
South Norwalk, Conn., 
from business. 


L. S. Wonn, Columbus, Ind., has sold his studio 


to A. W. Wykoff, formerly of Rushville and 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Mr. Olson, of Montevideo, Minn., and Mr. 


Fosness, of Summit, S. D., have opened a studio 
in Milbank, $. D. 


Frank G. Olson has sold his studio in Meriden 
and is to open a new studio in Cromwell, Conn., 
in the near future. 


John W. Sabin and John J. Foertsch have pur- 
chased a studio in Sidney, Nebr., which will be 
known as the I. X. L. Studio. 


The studio of A. C. Warner, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
has been sold to Albert Steiner, of Los Angeles, 
and C. B. Clark, Pacific Grove. 


F. A. Lavell, of Waverly, Iowa, has purchased a 
studio in Nashua, Iowa, which he will operate in 
connection with his main studio. 


John H. Lutz, Old) Orchard; 
dead in his home on October 2nd, 
causes. He was 61 years of age. 


Roland O. Bennett, a dealer in photographic 
supplies in Bridgeport, Conn., died at his home 
on September 30th, after a short illness. 


On account of ill health, R. T. Bean has soid 
his studio at Wekeeney, Kans., and moved to 
Missouri, where he has purchased a farm. 


Me., was found 
due to natural 


Edward Blacewicz and Stanley Palowski have 
opened a new studio in Indiana Harbor, Ind. The 
firm will operate under a partnership and will be 
known as the Paradise Studio. 


W. S. Brunson has sold both his studios at 
Creston and Lenox, Iowa, and purchased the 
Ditto Studio in Bedford, Iowa. Mr. Ditto 
bought a studio at Oakland, lowa. 


* 


“Yes, the young lady you refer to doubled our 
trade in one month.” 

“What is your line?” 

“Plumbing supplies.” 

“What did she do?” 

“Demonstrated bath tubs.” 
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You and I 


What we need is all of the clear-headed, com- 
mon-sense, every-day thinking that we can get. 
For centuries we have listened to overwise philos- 
ophers and sentimental theorists. 

We were busy about our own affairs and we 
let these men do our thinking for us. Their ideas 
were novel and interesting and as the chances for 
ever putting them in eifect were remote, we 
wre not greatly concerned. 

But in the last five years a lot of these theories 
have been put into practice, and most of them 
have proven expensive, inefficient, and breeders of 
trouble. 

The common sense of the common people— 
just what you and I think about things—is quite 
as apt to be right, and will cost us a lot less in 
taxes to put into operation. 

Let us listen to each other a little more, and a 
little less to professional theorists and politicians. 


* 


The Reflex for Home Portraits 


There is perhaps no branch of photographic 
work in which the reflex camera shows to better 
advantage than in home portraiture, and it is 
rather strange that many who use these instru- 
ments for outdoor work continue to employ the 
old-fashioned landscape cameras for this pur- 
pose. One very strong point in favor of the 
reflex is that the most can be made of the dis- 
tance available between the sitter and the lens, 
as the reflex does not require any space to be 
allowed for focusing; in fact, the back may actu- 
ally touch the wall or any other object which 
bars the way. It is also very convenient to be 
able to dispense with a tripod indoors, and to 
use instead any articles of furniture which may 
be suitable, although we do not suggest that the 
tripod be left at home. It will be found that 
better results will be given by exposing with the 
mirror if the construction of the camera allows 
this to be done, since focal-plane shutters are 
rarely silent when used for “time” exposures. If 
exposure by the mirror is not possible a small 
flan shutter can be fitted outside the lens; this 
will protect the plate while the mirror is being 
raised, the slide being drawn before or after 
focusing as circumstances demand.—The British 
Journal of Photography. 


* 


You Can’t Overwork Your Brain 


Don’t be afraid of thinking too much. You 
can’t. “The more the mind does,” said William 
James, “the more it can do.” 

A great doctor—Dr. Boris Sidis—recently said: 
“In all my practice as a physician dealing with 
nervous and mental diseases, I can say without 
hesitation that I have not met a single case of 
nervous or mental trouble caused by too much 
thinking or over study. What produces mental 


trouble is worry—emotional excitement—lack of 
interest in one’s work.” 
So, don’t be afraid. Think. Study. Plan. 


Train your mental powers. You cannot overwork 
the brain as long as you allow it time to re- 


cuperate. 
It is worry that destroys the brain—worry and 
fear and bad feelings and mental idleness.— 


Marketing. 
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Made on 
imported 
raw stock 
only. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 
Reproduces portrait negative value to the full— 
in natural tone or sepia. Intended primarily 
for printing by projection, Velour Black 
quality has tempted many to its use as a 
contact medium. It makes good either way. 


— SURFACES — 
WHITE STOCK: 
Single Weight, Glossy Double Weight, Semi-Matte 
Single Weight, Semi-Matte Double Weight, Matte 


BUFR STOCK uae tame inwe ies 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PROSCH 
Sunlite Flash Powder 


Made since 1862. 

Never fails to turn night into day. 
Ym oz. bottle, - $ .45 
ie, Se eGR) 

Prosch Home 

Portrait Bag 


Flash Bag, complete, $22.50. 


No. 5 Prosch 
Blow Lamps 


for interior work, $15.00. 


Brieloff Studio Lamp 


A perfect system. The sensation at the 
National Convention in Milwaukee. 


Better than daylight for studio portraiture, 
groups, etc. Day or night, rain or shine. 


Send for Catalogue, Full description on Prosch 
Flashlight and Electric Light system. 


PROSCH MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


61 Fulton Street, New York 
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Ten Things for Receptionists to 


One of the best, as well as el: About 
one of the rarest books on Our customers judge this studio by what they 
art and composition is — |} ‘"* of you. ‘a 


Old customers are new customers who have 


Burnet's been rightly treated. if 


The recollection of pleasant treatment remains 
when everything else is forgotten. 


IV. 
SSaYS On rt t Do not expect a customer to believe what you 
ET AS «/ E = | do not believe yourself. 


V. 
Courtesy always pays—-and you are paid to be 


Single copies of the original editions eOutteeal 


have been sold as high as $100.00. VI. 
: : ome Two are required to make Service perfect, the 
It has been reprinted ” te limited Server and the Served; and you are always re- 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will sponsible for your part. 
you have one? VII. 
eee Our satisfied customers are our most valuable 
asset. 
Send $2.00 and get a vs VILL. am 
copy at once. Let your willingness outrun your obligations. 


IX. 
We exist not alone for today. We live for to- 


Bulletin of Photography |} ™"°” 5° x 


: : : No article on which is the name of your studio 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia is completely sold until the customer returns to 


buy again.—Merchandising Advertising. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages es 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
: Deri the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work, 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, ©°¢ §;,Frapitip,sauare 
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There’s a Seed Plate for every 
photographic need. 


The Seed 30 combines extreme 


speed with the finest qualities of the 
ideal portrait plate. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGHESGER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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l| Classified Advertisements || 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WaNTED—A good all-around man, one whois a good 
retoucher and printer. State salary and experience. 
Thibault Studio, Box 33, Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED—First-class retoucher, man or woman. 

Salary and working conditions splendid. <A 
month’s vacation and increasing bonus every year. 
None but competent workers need apply. Address, 
Box 932, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED — First-class retoucher, lady preferred; 
salary and working conditions good; two weeks’ 

vacation; no Sunday work, 8-hour day. High-grade 

work only. Buckley Studio, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosiTlIon WANTED—Young man wishes position in 
a studio, as an assistant or all-around man. 
Salary $35. Write Box 333, Southampton, N. Y. 


PosITION WANTED—First-class portrait operator 

and general all-around man (married), would like 
to settle with first-class studio. No retouching. 
Expert fashion operator. J. E. Simons, 33 West 
124th St., New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Studio camera with stand. Two wooden 
tanks and one flash bag. Charles A. Stotzner, 
2128 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


For SALE—J. H. Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear lens, 

speed f 8, will cover 20 x 22 plate. Diameter of 
lens 334 inches, length over all 834 inches. H. W. 
Tomlinson, Hannibal, Mo. 


For SaLteE—Northern light, practically new, $50; 

also one new 8x 10 Verito diffuse focus lens, with 
studio shutter and star stops, $40. H. E. Koch, 
809 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Indiana. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 
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He was a large, pompous man, who announced 
himself as being from Chicago, and during his 
stay in the small town he made himself particu- 
larly obnoxious around the hotel. He had been 
especially frank in telling the porter what he 
thought of him. On the last morning of his stay 
he called the porter and said: 

“Get me two parlor-car seats for Chicago, and 
meet me at the station with the tickets. I want 
one to sit in and one to put my feet on.” 

The tickets were delivered at the station just 
before the train pulled out. One of the seats 
was in car No. 3 and the other in car No. 4. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY meester 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVII, No. 691 


Wednesday, November 3, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Illumination and Development 


Success in illumination depends upon the 
ability of the photographer to understand 
comprehensibly the principles involved in 
lighting the face. 

It is the source of the trouble encountered 
by the average operator. He appreciates a 
good result accruing from an artistic man- 
agement of the light, but fails to analyze 
the rationale of the method which produced 
it. Good portraiture is possible only when 
the photographer sets out with intent and 
purpose to get just what he wants and 
which he knows in advance will be effective 
work. 

It is a hard thing to define in set terms 
what is a good portrait, but some general 
requirements contributory to the attainment 
of it may be given, and,. if pursued, con- 
trolled by the innate or acquired good taste 
of the photographer, will undoubtedly serve 
as a chart to a prosperous arrival. 

We can tell him how to trim his sails and 
guide the general management of his craft 
and so be a guide, but such instruction must 
be supplemented by his own personal effort. 

What should the photographer look for 
/in a good portrait? His portrait must first 
of all be a characteristic presentation. In 
other words, it must be a likeness of the 


Too often this is overlooked in 
It must 


individual. 
the zeal for artistic exploitation. 
mirror the character, show the image and 
superscription of the person, be such, as to 
read “the mind’s discernment in the face.” 
Besides, the picture must possess a certain 
amount of relief; give the impression upon 
the flat surface on which it is projected; 
that is, have rotundity ; not a too pronounced 
relief such as the stereoscope presents, but 
the suggestion rather, that the head is sur- 
rounded by atmosphere. Then there must 
be expression in the marshalling of the fea- 
tures, which is not secured by the cabalistic 
expression to “look pleasant,’ because 
pleasantness, like all human virtues, cannot 
be assumed at the bidding. It is more read- 
ily brought out by seeking to put the subject 
in an environment from which it is natur- 
ally evolved, by making the model feel at 
ease and by the tact of the operator in get- 
ting one interested in the outcome. 

These desiderata must be supplemented 
by the mechanical factors, to so control the 
light as to give vigor, softness, mellow 
high-lights and luminous shadows. If we 
neglect these we break the whole decalogue 
of artistic conduct. 

It is not so much the fault of the light as 
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the lack of ability to know when a face is’ 


properly lighted. You must see the effect 
in the living model before you venture to 
impress the image upon the sensitive film, 
for the plate has no discrimination but re- 
lentlessly registers what you offer it. 

You must learn the manner in which the 
direction of the light is controlled. You 
must see that the principal light falls at the 
right angle, which is not necessarily al- 
ways the angle of 45 degrees, though it 
must, perforce, not deviate too much from 
this prescription. 

The head under treatment is under the 
influence of light from various angles, top, 
side, front, and from various other angles 
of incidence. 

A preponderance of light from any one 
angle cannot give artistic effect. Suppose 
we let the top light predominate. We find 
that the result is harshness, lack of expres- 
sion, heavy shadows under the eyes, also 
deep shadows and blank ones, without gra- 
dation, under the nose and chin. If side 
light is in excess, we have one side in strong 
high-light and the other in deep shadow. 
We must so assemble all the sources of 
light as to bring them together in har- 
monious relation. We cut down the top 
. light just enough to soften the shadows 
under the eyes and regulate the ingress of 
the side light to bring it into balance with 
the shadow side and see that the connection 
between the two is made by interposition 
of the half shadows. If a human face of 
an adult is observed, you will perceive cer- 
tain lines and wrinkles ; some are horizontal, 
some are vertical. There are, for instance, 
the lines in the forehead running away 
from the eyes, then those running perpen- 
dicularly to the root of the nose between 
the brows and the deep furrows, or char- 
acter lines running from the nose down to 
the corners of the mouth. These lines are 
apt to be over-emphasized in lighting and 
exhibit too intensely in the photograph. The 
perpendicular lines, on the other hand, get 
filled with too much light and so tend to 
obliterate what contributes to individuality 
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of expression. We must modify the look 
of all these lines, but never absolutely oblit- 
erate them as is often done by retouching, 

The distance of the light to the subject 
regulates the direction the light takes in 
falling upon the subject whether it be at 
the angle of 45 degrees or not. The further 
away from the light the model is posed, the 
lower down on the side does the light fall. 
The closer to the light, the higher the light 
falls. The distance from the end of the 
light toward the centre of the light regu- 
lates the effect of lighting, whether it be 
soft or strong. 

The nearer the model is placed to one end 
of the light, the softer will be the effect. 
The further it is under the center of light, 
the more intense the effect. Now, the ques- 
tion is what should we see in a general sur- 
vey of the lighted portrait. We ought to 
see emphasis in certain parts, subordination 
in other parts of the face: "Theséareand 
outline of the head or the strongly illum- 
inated side of the figure should not show 
too pronouncedly, not as strong as the cen- 
tral parts of the face, because they are not 
contributory to expression. To obviate any 
such presentation, we must make use of a 
small screen or hand screen to depress this 
over-emphasis, but the application must be 
done in a delicate way and not advertise 
that such a method has been used. Do not 
depress to such an extent that you show a 
splodge shadow down the lighted side of 
the face with no reason apparent why it 
should be there. All shadows should be 
luminous or transparent, then they do not 
obliterate, but generally suppress and tone 
down excess of action. 

Reflectors to secure this transparency are 
often valuable service, but they must. be 
used with caution and not brought up to the 
shadows so closely as to utterly destroy 
them. There must never be abrupt junc- 
tures of bright light and deep shadows, half 
tones must make the connecting link. 

Now a word finally on development. 

In the first place give full, ample ex- 
posure, otherwise all your skill, labor and 
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art in posing and illumination will be nil. 
All the softness of high-lights and trans- 
parency of shadows you expected to secure 
will not materialize. With full exposure 
you can watch with confidence the process 
of any rational method of development. 
Get values in the portrait, that is, harmon- 
ious relation of light and shade throughout. 
Get proportional density. Examine to note 
whether there is a difference in the densi- 
ties of the high-lights represented in the 
portrait by the flesh tones and the drapery. 
Look through the negative, and if you are 
going on properly you will see that the 
whites of the face and hands, the collar and 
other high-light draperies are not all of one 
uniform density, the face as white as any 
of the other whites, but that each is of a 
density which in the print gives a white 
image suggestive of flesh and clothing tex- 
ture. To get this variation, you must not 
develop the plate to any considerable dens- 
ity, you must not judge of proper density 
by looking for the appearance of the image 
on the back of the plate, but by looking 
through the negative. Keep the negative 
rather thin, and be careful in the printing 
of it that it registers the variation in tonal 
values. 


More Comfort—Less Fuel 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

In cold weather people like a comfortable 
studio. They will not knowingly come to 
one that is chilly or draughty. They do not 
like a store or any place of business to be 
uncomfortable, but they especially object to 
the studio where it is possible to catch cold 
while changing clothes or sitting for a pic- 
ture in a thin dress. You have yourself 
patronized shops so chilly and unhospitable 
that you felt no inclination to go there 
again. You know the unpleasantness of 
entering a cold, cheerless room. 

A comfortable studio is made so by effi- 
cient use of the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, and efficiency along this line also re- 
duces the amount of fuel required, lowering 
the cost of heating. 
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Something more than merely volume of 
heat is required to make the studio com- 
fortable in winter. The air must be good. 
It must not be stuffy. A studio should not 
be a smelly place. Any sort of disagreeable 
odor about a studio will help to keep people 
away. If you are not sure whether there 
odor, ask some outsider not 


steeped in the studio atmosphere. 


is such an 


You need ventilation in summer and you 
need it in winter. Any poorly ventilated 
business place has employes without pep, 
minus the energy to work well and con- 
tinuously, lacking in health and vitality. 

Bringing in plenty of fresh air in winter 
requires more heat as an offset, but the cost 
of the additional heat comes back in better 
work and greater effort to achieve success. 

There is a good deal of fuel wasted in 
studio heating by inattention to the princi- 
ples of efficient firing. The heating appara- 
tus should be kept working properly, burn- 
ing the fuel completely and evenly, so as 
to get the maximum of heat with a mini- 
At the best, any hot- 
air heating system delivers only about ten 
per cent. of the heat where it is wanted, 
the rest going up the chimney. 


mum of combustion. 


One of the greatest aids to economical 
You talk a 
good deal about humidity in the summer 


heating is moisture in the air. 


and about how a high percentage of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere makes you feel the 
heat more. The same rule will work in 
winter. If the air in the studio is dry, it 
takes more heat, a higher temperature, to 
keep you feeling warm. Dry, burnt-out air, 
especially such comes into a 


through a hot-air furnace, with all moisture 


as room 
eliminated, causes such an evaporation of 
the perspiration natural to a healthy skin as 
to produce coolness. If you want to see 
how evaporation cools the surface of the 
skin, drop a little alcohol or chloroform on 
your finger and note the cool feeling as it 
dries up. That is just what happens more 
slowly when hot, dry air dries up perspira- 


tion. You have to have more heat and a 
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good deal more coal to produce it if the 
air is super-dried. 

Whatever the 
should be some means of keeping the air 
properly moist. A temperature of 60 de- 
grees, when accompanied by a humidity of 
80 or 90, will be more comfortable than 75 
degrees of heat with the humidity around 
70. 

If the radiation surface of your heating 
units is not large enough, you have to crowd 
the heater in cold weather, which means 


heating system, there 


more work caring for the fire, less heat per 
ton of coal, and faster depreciation of the 
heating apparatus. With than one 
square foot of radiation surface to 150 


less 


cubic feet of air space, you have not enough 
radiation unless you are in a very moderate 
climate. 

If your heating units are placed near the 
middle of the rooms, instead of by the out- 
side walls, they will give you more heat. 
When the outside 
walls, the heated air follows along the wall 


radiators are next to 
and is chilled much more quickly and is less 
effective in warming the room. 

Your heating unit ought to be where 
patrons can get to it when they come in out 
of the cold. 
day like to find some source of heat they 
can get close to and get warmed up quickly. 

The tendency of the day is toward some 


People coming in on a cold 


form of heating that keeps the whole room 
at a uniform temperature with an incon- 
spicuous source of heat. This may be ideal 
for the home or office, but for a place like 
a studio, where you want to influence peo- 
ple agreeably with the warmth and bright- 
ness of the place, it is better to have some 
heating unit they can go to when they come 
in cold. It helps make the place agreeable. 
Good heat and plenty of light help a great 
deal to make the studio pleasant and attrac- 
A pleasant and attractive studio puts 
people into an agreeable, money-spending 


Keep 


tive. 


frame of mind when they come in. 
the place bright and comfortable; conspic- 
uously so. Don’t stop with merely avoiding 
the unpleasant features. 
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Portraits by the Painters 


The imitation of the works of the em1- 
nent portrait painters has always been rec- 
ommended to the photographic portraitist. 
But the term “imitation” as a means to ef- 
fect, must not be taken in its literal sense, 
which signifies “copying”; inasmuch as the 
mere copying of work is attended with loss 
of originality and is detrimental to progress 
in the art. 

sut imitation on principle is the most 
The painters 
must be studied essentially to determine the 
way their effects are produced, and if the 
rationale of their method is analyzed, the 


efheient means of progress. 


photographer is possessed of a means of 
application of their principle, which results 
in something effective and at the same time 
quite different from a mere replica. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough are particu- 
larly instructive to the photo-portraitist. E-x- 
amples of their works are accessible in the 
fine reproductions and should be studied 
with a view to secure the beautiful poses 
and choice illumination, all of which is quite 
within the capacity of studio work. 

Take Reynolds, for instance, from an in- 
spection of any general collection of prints 
from his paintings, one is astonished at the 
many attitudes and incidents not new to 
photographic art, and yet, often such as, 
from their very familiarity with ordinary 
life, have been overlooked by other painters. 
It is just these overlooked examples which 
are of practical value to the photographer 
because they approximate so closely the 
best portraiture by the camera. 

For instance, the painting of the “Ladies 
\Waldegrane”; one of the ladies is winding 
silk from the hands of another who holds 
the skein, while the third is bending over a 
drawing. It makes a most charming pic- 
ture, just such a one as would be most ac- 
ceptable to a patron. Then, there is another 
picture where a lady is leaning gracefully 
on the back of a chair, perfectly uncon- 
cerned. The disposal of the hands is an ad- 
mirable feature in it. Another picture of 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Harold L. Ritch 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Portrait which won the Halldorson Flashlight Cup 
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“Lady Fenoulhet” with her hands in a muff, 
an exquisite photograph from life. Then too, 
there are numerous group pictures of moth- 
ers and children and children playing to- 
gether. These are the sort of Reynolds’ 
pictures which the photographer should 
study, because they are transcripts from 
Nature, of far more interest than his more 
elaborate inventions, such as “Kitty Fisher 
as Cleopatra”; “Emily Bertie as Thais,” or 
“Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse ;” grand 
works, to be sure, but unsuited to photo- 
graphic portraiture. 

In the collected works of no other painter 
do we find so great a diversity of individual 
character, illustrated by so great a variety of 
natural incidents, or by such various and 
well chosen effects of light and shade. 

When the photographer is desirous of, in- 
troducing a landscape setting in his portrait, 
Reynolds is a notable guide. 

Indeed, by no other painter of the English 
School, unless it be Gainsborough, has land- 
scape been so effectively brought to the aid 
of portraiture. 

Without iessening the power of the scenic 
background, Reynolds contrives to give the 
face the predominance in the picture, as it 
should be. 

Reynolds is a realist in portraiture. He 
rarely deviates from the exact correspond- 
ence of the two sides of the face-which most 
portraitists correct because it is of so fre- 
quent occurrence in Nature, as the photo- 
grapher knows too well. 

Inferior painters invariably make the cor- 
rection under the impression of making an 
improvement. 

Reynolds felt that a marked difference in 
the lines surrounding the eyes frequently 
adds to the expression. In his portrait of 
Garrick, the tragedian, he has, by observing 
the difference in the eyes, given a charac- 
teristic expression to the great actor, which 
assisted the look of intelligence without de- 
tracting from the agreeableness of the 
portrait. 

Romney, and some of the others of the 
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time, had a trick of improving on the looks 
of their patrons and no doubt their pictures 
were often more acceptable, but they missed 
what Reynolds had achieved, the better ap- 
preciation of prosperity. It is a temptation 
to the camera portraitist to give immediate 
satisfaction, and we hardly expect him to 
get his reward after death; but such of us 
who like to preserve the individuality of the 
model might advantageously follow Reyn- 
olds in his realism, but not forget to study at 
the same time the legitimate means of soft- 
ening by illumination any harshness of fea- 
ture, diminishing even positive ugliness but 
without loss of character. 


Anything the Matter with 
Your Chickens? 
C. H, CLAUDY 

A puzzled subscriber wrote the editor 
of an agricultural paper as follows: 

Dear Editor—Can you tell me what is 
the matter with my chickens? Every morn- 
ing I go out in the chicken run and find 
two or three of them lying on their backs, 
with their feet up in the air, cold and stiff 
and still. I don’t understand it. What is 
the matter with them? 

Yours, 
THE CORRESPONDENT. 

To which the Editor person answered 
succinctly ; 


Dear Correspondent — They’re dead, 
pardner, they’re dead! 
Yours, 


Tue Eprror. 

Presumably the correspondent held a 
funeral and buried his defunct chickens. 
It would be fortunate if we could always 
recognize that the matter with ours was 
that they were dead and bury them and get 
rid of them when they die. But we don’t. 
We keep the corpses around the house and 
try to use them. 

For instance, 1f we—some of us, y’ under- 
stand—held a proper funeral procession 
over our business chicken corpses, we would 
follow several hearses all at once. In the 
first one would be the corpse of Enthusiasm, 
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lying cold and still with his toes turned up. 
We may not know what is the matter with 
our Enthusiasm—it used to be lively and 
active, and ran riot all over the place and 
kept us busy day and night. Lately, some 
of us haven't been able to see much liveli- 
ness in our Enthusiasm, but we have just 
left it alone, never realizing that it was 
“dead, pardner, dead.” Now we follow it in 
a hearse and mourn. 

Hearse number two has a funny little 
fellow in it, also stiff and cold, that used to 
be a lot of service unto us. His name was 
Pep and he put vigor and vim into every- 
thing we did. He was entirely different 
from his brother Enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
was only active about what he liked. Pep 
was a hustler for anything and everything 
connected with. the business, whether he 
liked it or not. But the years got his goat 
and he curled up his front feet and went 
stiff and silent, like the chickens, and he too, 
is beyond the possibility of resurrection. 

Comes a solemn carriage following these 
with another defunct adjunct to our suc- 
cess. He is a plain, not especially attractive 
corpse, because he wasn’t especially pretty 
in life—but he was a mighty useful mem- 
ber of our official family. This is Hard 
Work who lives and thrives when Pep and 
Enthusiasm are around, but who finds it 
mighty tough going when Pep and En- 
thusiasm die. He can survive without 
them, though it is difficult, but not when his 
running mate is afflicted with deadness. 
And his running mate is in the carriage be- 
hind—poor old chap, who made the world 
bright. 

With him, all 
Without him, the 
family of business goes to pieces and needs 
an undertaker. 


His name was Courage. 
things are possible. 


He died when we got too 
old to take a sporting chance—he became 
desperately ill the time we ducked the big 
order because it was such a whale of a re- 
sponsibility and we stopped and thought 
what an awful thing it would be if we 
failed. But he finally kicked the bucket 
when we were afraid to move into newer, 
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larger quarters, with a growing business, 
because the rent was so high—and once 
Courage had passed on, even though we 
didn’t know it, we were on the way to the 
scrap heap. 

Up in the business hospital Determination 
is just breathing his last. There is no use 
of having Determination around the pre- 
mises with Courage in the grave. Deter- 
mination carries out the behests of Courage 
—if there be no Courage to indicate a 
course, Determination has no function to 
perform and curls up his front toes and 
dies. 

And with these all in our funeral pro- 
cession, a sad figure comes up to us to intro- 
duce herself. She wears the cast-off gar- 
ments of one we used to know, but they 
are tattered and torn and dingy. Her name, 
shé tells us, is Mediocrity—she wears the 
cast-off clothes of Success. Success we 
used to know—a bright and shining figure, 
who basked around the place in the warmth 
created by the movement of Pep and En- 
thusiasm and Courage and Determination. 
But when they died, Success found it too 
cold, and, being a fickle friend, and only 
staying where she is made welcome, she 
moved over to Jones, across the street, leayv- 
ing her shadow Mediocrity, in her place. 

Luckily for a lot of us, we are blind. 
We do not know when our chickens are 
dead—we only know there is something the 
matter with them. It is lucky, for it saves 
us the pain of knowing that we are destined 
for the scrap-heap, too. But if there be a 
child of Determination left about the place 
and that child has a multiple name (it is 
“Never-knows-when-he’s-licked”’) it is pos- 
sible for us, if not to resurrect the old 
corpse, to raise new ones to take their 
places. 


The way is to have the funeral, get it 
over with, forget it and start all over again. 

For—and here is the secret—Enthusiasm 
and Pep and Courage and Determination 
and Success are all without any material ex- 
istence—they are states of mind. As long 
as Never-knows-he’s-licked is on the pre- 
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mises, we may have them all back, if we 
will, just as the chicken farmer can get new 
chickens back and refill the chicken yard, 
if he isn’t too discouraged when some one 
writes him “they’re dead, pardner, they’re 
dead !” 

Of course, Friend Reader, we know this 
isn’t written for you or about you, but for 
Call his atten- 
tion to it, will you? And tell him for us 
that any one with dead business chickens 
will have a healthier business if he gets rid 
of the bodies and sweeps out the place and 
starts over again, fresh. 


Smith, around the corner. 


Deception in Relative Tone 


What is the cause of the discrepancy be- 
tween the appearance of the finished print 
and the image the photographer sees. upon 
the ground-glass screen of the camera at 
the time of exposure? 

Labor pains and technical skill may be 
taken in the getting of this image, and one 
may feel confident of good arrival in the 
finished work, only to be the more disap- 
pointed with the want of accord. 

There are several reasons for the lack 
of correspondence. 

It is possible that the point of view. of 
the subject, which is assumed by the oper- 
ator, may not be identical with what is 
projected upon the ground-glass screen. In 
other words, the visual angle’ and the angle 
of the lens do not exactly coincide. 

The operator arranges his model; man- 
ipulates the light to his satisfaction from 
an assumed point of view, which is at a 
different height from the elevation of the 
camera, and takes no consideration of the 
necessary variation of effect from his posi- 
tion making observation on the 
ground-glass. Furthermore, just before 
making the exposure, with the bulb in hand, 
some other assumed 


when 


he may note from 
point of view a beneficial change in pose, 
disposal of drapery, alteration of back- 
eround angle or depression or intensifica- 
tion of illumination, without any thought of 
the possible or probable alteration of things 
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on the ground-glass, all unconscious of the 
disappointment he shall have with the fin- 
ished picture. There is another reason for 
want of coincidence, due to the lack of cor- 
respondence of the visual relative tone and 
the photographic tone of light and shade. 

The relation of light and shade presented 
to our vision may be the same as that pro- 
jected on the ground-glass, but normal vis- 
ion is deceived in estimating light inten- 
sity, because color masks intensity values, 
and besides, the physiological peculiarity of 
eye mechanism modulates excessive inten- 
sity of light, the pupil of the eye contract- 
ing when the light is strong, and so the in- 
experienced operator may think there is a 
wealth of soft gradation and a pleasing har- 
mony, when in reality there is too great 
relief and contrast. The lens not endowed 
with this power of accommodation of the 
eye, relentlessly registers the over-intensity 
and there is no mitigating influence of color 
by way of compensation as would be in a 
painting. 

Photography has a tendency to contrast, 
to accentuate shadow and the photographer 
should make due allowance for this, both in 
the exposure and in the development; that 
is, always to give the maximum time for 
impression of image, and to let the evolu- 
tion of it be gradual, not hurried. 

Frrors in development are a_ frequent 
cause of want of correspondence. 

Do not develop to get pretty negative 
intensity or crispy sparkling negative, as 
they call it, but keep the image rather thin. 
Gradation is what you want to secure and 
a dense negative is seldom contributory 
thereto. 

Extraneous light creeping in surrepti- 
tiously through the lens may also account 
for want of correspondence. Nothing but 
the reflected rays from the subject should 
enter the precincts of the camera interior. 
Take precaution to keep out reflections 
from walls and floor, or, maybe from some 
piece of drapery apparel. 


* 


We want to ask the League of Nations: Who 
is Cochin China now? 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


When Goods are Sold “C. I. F.” 


A Southern correspondent asks me to 
discuss the status of a sale of merchandise 
“C. 1. F.,” and particularly to give an opin- 
ion as to when, in such a sale, title passes 
to the buyer, so that he can tell who is 
legally responsible for the loss when the 
goods are lost or damaged en route. 

I think I have never written on this sub- 
ject before. I have many times discussed 
the making of Bie Ow Deg 
as readers hereof know, means “free on 
board” somewhere, usually the train at the 
seller’s station, though they may mean other 


sales which, 


places also. 

hes letters a... 
understood by the trade generally, probably 
because they are in somewhat less common 


I. FP.’ fare not=somyvell 


use. They are important, however, and 
ought to be clearly understood by every- 
body. Particularly are they important as 
they bear on the question suggested by the 
correspondent, viz.: when goods to be ship- 
ped to Chicago, for example, are sold 
C. I. F., Chicago, whose goods are they 
while en route, and who stands the loss if 
anything happens to them before delivery. 

“C, I. F.” are abbreviations of the words 
“cost, insurance and freight,’ and when a 
New York house makes a sale to a Chicago 
buyer C. I. F. Chicago, it means that he, the 
seller, will pay the freight to Chicago and 
the insurance on the goods to Chicago, or, 
to put it more accurately, that the price he 
has quoted includes those items. Ordinar- 
ily, though not always, the seller does not 
pay the freight to destination unless he has 
sold the goods delivered to the buyer, and 
that is why, in the ordinary sale f. o. b. 
seller’s station, the title passes to the buyer 


then and there, and after that the goods are 
at his risk. Many times where goods which 
have been sold C. I. F. the place of destina- 
tion are lost or damaged en route, the buyer 
has contended that the loss was the seller’s 
because as the seller was paying the freight 
to destination, naturally the goods must 
belong to him. The law, however, although 
there haven't been many cases on the point, 
is the other way, viz.: that in sales made 
C. I. F. the place of destination, the title 
passes to the buyer when the goods are 
delivered to the railroad, in spite of the fact 
that the freight is paid, or seems to be paid, 
by the seller. ‘As a> matter@one tact srme 
freight is not really paid by the seller at 
all; he merely pays it with the buyer’s 
money. 

There was a recent case in which a Penn- 
sylvania jobber bought some codfish from 
a Newfoundland house. The sale was made 
at $9, C. I. F. Philadelphia, meaning, as I 
have explained, that the $9 included freight 
and insurance to Philadelphia. The goods 
were shipped, but were lost en route. The 
seller drew on the buyer for the purchase 
price, but the buyer refused to pay, arguing 
that the goods had never been delivered. 
The matter was then taken to court, the 
question being: under such a sale, when did 
title to the goods pass to the buyer, and 
whose were the goods while en route? If 
title passed when they were delivered to the 
railroad or the steamer, then the goods from 
then. on were the buyer’s, and he was 
responsible for the price, notwithstanding 
he did not receive them. If, on the other 
hand, the title did not pass until they 
reached their destination, they belonged to 
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the seller when they were lost and the buyer 
didn’t have to pay. 

The court decided that title passed upon 
delivery to the railroad and gave judgment 
against the buyer for the whole bill. I 
quote the following from the decision: 

“The buyer agreed to pay to the seller a 
fixed sum for the goods to be shipped to 
him. The price quoted to him, and whfch 
he agreed to pay, included not only the 
actual value of the fish to the seller, but 
insurance and freight charges to Philadel- 
phia. If the price had not included insur- 
ance, it might be well urged that the goods 
were never delivered to the buyer; but, 
reading the contract as a whole—as it must 
be read—with the item for insurance in- 
cluded in it, ‘a different intention’ on the 
part of the buyer is disclosed. If it was 
the intention of the parties to the contract 
that the property in the goods sold should 
not pass to the buyer until delivery to him 
at Philadelphia, what concern had he about 
their safe transportation to that port? By 
his acceptance of the offer made by the 
seller, he admittedly agreed that he would 
pay a sum to the latter which would cover 
_ insurance on the shipment to him. Under 
the contention which he now makes, he had 
no interest in it until it reached him at 
Philadelphia. That he did not so intend, 
and that he must now be held to have 
understood that the delivery of the goods 
to the common carrier was a delivery to 
him, are clearly demonstrated. It is difh- 
cult to understand why the buyer should be 
concerned in any stipulation regarding pay- 
ment of insurance, either by himself or by 
the seller, if he had no property in the 
goods during transit, and consequently no 
interest in the subject of their insurance. 
On the other hand, if he intended that they 
should pass to him as soon as they were 
delivered to the steamship the subject of 
insurance in transit would be vital to him. 
We think this reference to insurance in the 
contract of sales is controlling and signifi- 
cant of the intention of the parties.” 
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I am very anxious that this should be 
understood, so I will restate the principle 
in a few words, viz.: when the buyer paid 
for insurance on the goods to their destina- 
tion, or paid a price which included insur- 
ance, he did something which was wholly 
inconsistent with the contention that the 
goods did not belong to him until they 
arrived. For if they did not belong to him 
until they arrived, why should he pay insur- 
ance on them during the railroad journey? 
The fact that he paid both freight and 
insurance on them from the time they left 
the starting point, made the title pass upon 
delivery to the railroad at the starting 
point. 

The court in the codfish case ruled that 
this would be the law both in the many 
States that have the Uniform Sales Act, as 
well as in those who do not have it. 

I think I should say that goods are more 
often sold C. I. F. when they are to be 
shipped partly or wholly by water, but there 
is no reason why a sale cannot be made in 
the same way when the shipment is wholly 


by land. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
x 


Professional Photographers’ Club 
of New York 


The last two meetings of the Professional 
Photographers’ Club, of New York, were devoted 
to the exhibition and study of the famous E. Kk. 
gum print effects displayed at the National Con- 
vention. The instructions on the process and 
formule by Mr. C. F. Becker were highly appre- 
ciated. 

A discussion on a proposition for Co-operative 
Publicity also took place. This discussion brought 
out the fact of the incompatibility of co-operative 
advertising while some individual advertising 
photographers still maintain competitive cheap 
price publicity. The proposition was for the 
present tabled, but the discussions proved of great 
interest. 

For the next meeting a demonstration of the 
new Prosch Electric Lamp is arranged, to be held 
at the new studio of our Ex-President, Mr. I. 
Buxbaum, 180 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The members were very happy to again meet 
the Ex-President, W. B. Stage, who, after a 
protracted illness, is now returning in_ better 
health and with renewed vigor to his former 
activity and moving to a new studio, 740 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

Tue PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
One Ney SLING 
E. Cuarit, Secretary. 
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Some Notes on Tracing Defects in Negatives 


Negatives which are fogged are among 
those which are most commonly sent to us 
for our advice in helping the querist to 
identify the cause of his trouble, but as 
everybody knows they by no means exhaust 
the 
apparently, to many of the inexperienced, 
present themselves under a_ formidable 
In the case of other defects, it 1s 
often possible by more direct means to come 
to a conclusion as to what is the cause and 


possibilities of going wrong which 


aspect. 


what means require to be taken for preven- 
tion. For example, the occurrence of clear 
spots on negatives is a thing which a little 
commonsense inquiry will speedily trace to 
its source, yet 1t is a common experience of 
ours that many a tyro in the handling of 
plates will send such spotted negatives to 


the editor of a paper or some other adviser 


rather than take the trouble to think for 
himself and use his own judgment. It does 


not seem to occur to many that one of the 
first things which should be done in the case 
of such spotted negatives is to examine the 
spots under a fairly strong magnifying 
For this purpose the ordinary focus- 
particularly if of fairly 
decent power, is quite suitable. Another 
very convenient pocket instrument 1s the so- 
called folding linen-tester, much in favor 
among makers of half-tone negatives for 
examining the dot One _ ad- 
vantage of it is that its skeleton construction 
allows of it being used just as well for paper 
prints or for any opaque surface as for 
things like negatives which, with the ordi- 
nary focusing magnifier, can be examined 
by transmitted light. Another little piece 
of apparatus, also suitable both for nega- 


glass, 


ing magnifier, 


formation, 


tives and prints, but less handy for the 
pocket than the linen tester, is the solid 
glass magnifier sold by dealers in postage 
stamps for examination of the details of 
stamps. 

Incidentally, a magnifier of this kind is a 
very useful thing to have as a means of 


quickly between different 
kinds of photo-mechanical prints. With a 
little practice it is easy to recognize in a 
moment the characteristic grain of litho- 
graphic and collotype prints, whilst, of 
course, the dot structure of fine half-tones 
is instantly disclosed. We mention this, as 
an aside, because we are not infrequently 
asked to say what photographic process has 
been used for the making of prints, samples 
of which are sent. More often than not it 
turns out that such prints are not photo- 
graphs at all, but are usually either collotype 
or photo-lithographs. 


distinguishing 


Now under a magnifier white spots which 
to the eye may appear just like any others 
will be seen to exhibit characteristic differ- 
ences according to the circumstances which 
have caused them. If they are seen to have 
graduated or vignetted edges it can be pretty 
well taken for granted that the spots are due 
to air-bells adhering to the plate during 
development. A spot due to this cause is 
usually also quite circular in shape and of 
some size, say, from one-sixteenth to one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Both the 
roundness and the vignetting of the edges 
mark the cause we have mentioned. The 
softening of the outline is no doubt due to 
the gradual dispersing of the minute bubble 
of air as development proceeds, this process, 
in turn, no doubt, being due to the air 
gradually dissolving in the developer. Thus 
developer gains access to the outside por- 
tions of the spot, although, as a rule, not 
to such an extent as to give any deposit of 
density upon the central portion. Inas- 
much as these air-bells adhere with some 
tenacity to the gelatine film it will not do to 
suppose that simple rocking of the develop- 
ditions are favorable to their formation on 
the film, as, for example, by using aerated 
water from the tap for mixing the working 
developer, it is necessary that the whole sur- 
face of the plate should be swabbed over 
firmly with a tuft of cotton-wool as soon as 
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On the 
other hand, there are much smaller spots, 


the developer has been applied. 


also clear, which, under a magnifier, are 
seen to be all kinds of shapes and also to be 
quite sharp in outline. These, in nine cases 
out of ten, are due to dust on the plate at 
the time of exposure. The preventive in 
this case is, perhaps, not that which will 
naturally occur to every beginner. It has 
so often been repeated in text-books that 
plates should be carefully dusted before be- 
ing placed in the holders that the isolated 
worker, whose only guide is often the text- 
book, concludes that he has only got to dust 
plates with a camel-hair brush in order to 
be free from these defects in his negatives. 
Experience, in time, will teach him that the 
advice proves fallacious in practice. At the 
present time plates as taken from the 
makers’ wrappings are free from dust to a 
remarkably high degree—the dust which 
accumulates on them before exposure comes 
almost invariably from the _ plate-holders 
themselves. or from the dusty condition of 
the inside of the camera. Those who have 
cause to complain of negatives which are 
faulty in this way should try the effect 
simply of giving the plates a smart tap on 
the dark-room bench as each is put into the 
holder, and for the rest, take care that the 
plate-holders and the inside of the camera 
are regularly wiped out with a slightly damp 
cloth. If this is done, it will be found that 
there is nothing to complain of as regards 
these defects on the negatives. 

There are also to be met with, though 
very infrequently, clear spots of circular 
shape and sharp outline which often are 
considerably larger than those commonly 
due to air-bells, They may, however, be of 
almost any size, and if probed with a fine 
needle will at once disclose their cause by 
the absence of any emulsion coating. Spots 
of this kind, as we have just said, are most 
infrequent in plates by any maker of recog- 
nized reputation. Except for a very few 
rare examples, we can only recall having met 
them on plates which have been put upon 
the market by beginners in the emulsion- 
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coating of glass, or, perhaps, have been 
bought at a job rate from another maker 
and offered at a price which necessarily im- 
plied that something was the matter with 
them. We can recollect having examined 
box after box of plates which were issued 
at a very “cut” price: without exception 
every plate was defaced, often to an extent 
which rendered it quite unusable, by spots 
of this kind. On the other hand, the maker 
of reputation cannot escape the charge of 
faulty manufacture if spots of this kind are 
brought to his notice, and, so far as our ex- 
perience has gone, is never averse from 
accepting such responsibility readily, inas- 
much as the bringing of it to his notice 
demonstrates the necessity of improving the 
work of the employees who examine plates 
before packing. 

Sometimes the unsuspected clue to the 
cause of markings on a negative will lie very 
near to hand. We recollect an instance in 
which a well-known firm of commercial 
photographers was plagued by mysterious 
dark, circular spots about one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter, which in a most erratic 


-manner made their appearance on nega- 


tives, yet always at such definite distances 
apart that the cause was sought, fruitlessly 
as it turned out, in some defect of the lens. 
Trials with all kinds of lenses failing to 
eliminate the defect, it was suddenly realized 
that the positions of the spots corresponded 
roughly with those of the finger tips of the 
outstretched hand. That gave the clue: it 
was speedily discovered that in handling a 
number of plates before development, they 
‘were stacked on their edges in the dark- 
room, the glass surface of one in contact 
with the emulsion film of the next. The 
spots arose from the transference to the 
back of a plate of the impression of the 
finger tips (applied in pushing the plate into 
place) to the emulsion film of the plate next 
laid in position. A simple enough explana- 
tion, once the photographer had made the 
observation that the positions of the spots 
corresponded with those of the extended 
finger tips—The British Journal of Photog, 
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PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 


Diffused and Direct Illumination 


At one time in the practice of photogra- 
phy it was considered indispensable that 
the light illuminating the portrait studio 
should be reflected from a north sky. This 
essential feature, of a necessity, entailed a 
limitation in the site of the studio, but the 
pressure of business compelled the selec- 
tion of other situations where the north 
light was not available, and hence methods 
were devised to get under the imposed 
conditions the natural diffusion which was 
the accompaniment of the more favorable 
exposure. Screens and curtains, ground 
glass, and other devices were used to se- 
cure the necessary degree of diffusion, and 
the results on the whole were found to 
yield satisfactory effect. 

The photographer of today, while ap- 
preciating the benefits accruing from work- 
ing in a north light, is not willing to sacri- 


fice other features in studio location to se- 
cure the standard of good illumination. 
The light used by the present day photog- 
rapher may be broadly divided into direct 
and diffused light. The direct illumina- 
tion is of course daylight with sunshine, 
and that of the various artificial sources 
of illumination. The diffused light is either 
screened reflected artificial 
light by means of reflectors. 


sunshine or 


It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the 
difference in the character of the portrait 
produced by direct light and by diffused 
light, further than to note that direct il- 
lumination by strong light tends to harsh 
effect, while the reflected or suppressed 
light produces more or less softness ac-_ 
cording to the degree of diffusion and the 
skill in the administering of it. 

When direct light falls upon the studio 
glass, ground-glass is made available as a 


An American Book on American Photography 


1 " Its Princip! 
Pictorial Photography: '*,Psnsvs., 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


diffuser, or curtains are employed for the 
same purpose; but a better way, and one 
more generally in use, is the employment 
of movable diffusers covered 


with tracing cloth or like material, which 


screens or 


can be adjusted at any required distance to 
give any wished-for diffusion, or the em- 
phasis, as may be. During dull weather 
these may be dispensed with, whereas the 
permanent ground-glass glazing must stay 
with its attendant weakened light. 

An error often made by the inexperi- 
enced photographer is in. having the notion 
that he remedies the action of a harsh light 
by the use of a reflector to light up the 
shadowed side of the face, forgetting that 
under the imposed conditions the shadows 
are not so much deprived of light as that 
the high-lights are getting too much. 

A good test for the quality of the light 
is to cast the shadow of some object di- 
rectly upon a white screen, and to note 
the character of this shadow. If the cast 
shadow is more or less clearly defined on 
the screen, you may conclude that the light 
is too concentrated. In a portrait with 
such a light you would have the shadow of 
the sitter’s nose quite distinct upon the 
cheek, and the shadows of the 
would be too intense. 


drapery 
Such a light would 
require diffusion by means of a screen, and 
the sitter removed further from the source 
of light. 

One might think that such a procedure 
entails increase in time of exposure, but 
this is not so, because of the more uni- 
form disposition of the light. But do not 
imply from this that brief exposure may 
be indulged in. All portraiture should have 
the maximum of exposure, never the min- 
imum. You must always calculate time 
for impression of the shadows. 
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The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 


JOHNSONS 
Scales ere Brand 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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BLUM’S 


RRIGE sel Siena, 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


—c 


| Our Legal Department 


Wear ite 

We have a rather prosperous Photo- 
finishing and Picture-framing business and 
wish to extend our activities. 

We feel that to do this, additional capital 
should be introduced into the business. 

This capital is available, but it seems to 
us that the growing business could be more 
easily handled if in the corporate form. 

A few words as to the advisability of this, 
with approximate cost of incorporation 
($10,000 capital stock) and best way to 
proceed would be greatly appreciated. 


Gi Gave 
October sige1320: 
Dears sit,. 

Answering yours of the 27th inst. I can 
give a very close approximation of the cost 
of organizing a $10,000 corporation in 
Pennsylvania. Since this is a business cor- 


poration, not organized for promotion or 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


stock manipulation, it would be best and 
easiest to incorporate it in Pennsylvania, 
rather than in some other state and then 
in here to do business. Upon a 
$10,000 capitalization the cost would be 
approximately as follows: 

Bonus to be paid to the State, 1/3 of 


come 


1%-of the capitalizations eee $33.34 
Fee for letters patent to be paid to 
the. State ...% 0. se ae 30.00 


Advertising application in two papers 


(approximately) 7.02 ee nee | 20.00 
Recording application in Recorder of 

Deeds Office: 5.4.5.0 sean 2.50 

Notary’s, f€eS 2. . oe © on ee 2.98 

Total ...:..8 S25 > ee ee $88.34 

In addition to the above there would 


of course, have to be paid a counsel fee, 
varying with the class of attorney whom 
you employ. 

If your intention is to take a going bust- 
ness and increase and enlarge it,, there 1s 
no question that you can most easily do this 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have now on hand for immediate 
shipment 


ORIGINAL 


“Agta” Products 


[oe 
GLYCIN AMIDOL EIKONOGEN 
16 oz. - $15.00 16 oz. - $15.00 16 oz. - $15.00 
Seheweenn 7 275 See = =D Sie ees. 25 
4 “ - 4,00 to 6-64.00 4 * - 4,00 
Ae A Bt) Tee = = 125 Lae e125 
ORTOL RODINAL — BLITZLICHT 
16 oz. - $15.00 16 oz. - $3.50 100 grams - $2.25 
Nohees. 17570 Sau - «=| 2.00 50 eae 1.50) 
4 “ - 4.00 saan .90 Ie TS =e. 90 
| I hl EP 45) 10,-¥¢ - 45 


SPARKING METAL 


Each 25 cents 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 


120-122 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY Y) 


Your customers 
gauge your pro- 
duct and your 
studio no higher 
than you do 
yourself. 


Do your Mount- 
ings represent 
you? 


Prompt and Intelligent Service 
Guaranteed. 


Gross Mountings 


SUPPLY A NEED 


PIELBIUSCH, AVE, 
ol \ \ \ 
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through the medium of a corporation by 
selling the stock. You will find persons 
much more ready to buy stock in such a 
business than to become partners. 

Yours very truly, 


Ey eB: 
* 


Winners of Blue Ribbons in the 
Exhibit of Commercial Photog- 
raphers at the International 
Convention, Photographers’ 
Association of America, Mil- 
waukee, August 23d to 28th. 


Henry Fuermann & Sons, Chicago, archi- 
tecture—exterior 

Housen, Minneapolis, Minn., merchandise 
in studio 

Wm. T. Barnum, Chicago, merchandise out- 
side studio 

Keedy Studios, 
models 

Brown & Rehhaum, Milwaukee, Wis., mo- 
tor industries 

Webster Bros., Chicago, colored photo- 
graphs (transparent dyes) 

W. A. Bartz, Youngstown, Ohio, colored 
photographs, oil 

Wm. T. Barnum, Chicago, banquets 

Russell, Lowell, Mass., panoramas 

Henry Fuermann & Sons, Chicago, bro- 
mides 

Wm. T. Barnum, Chicago, industrial, in- 
terior with life 

W. A. Bartz, Youngstown, Ohio, industrial, 
interior without life 

Wm. T. Barnum, Chicago, residential in- 
teriors 

Wm. T. Barnum, Chicago, agriculture and 
horticulture 

Edwin Levick, New York, marine photo- 


Chicago, fashions and 


graphy 


Swadley, San Francisco, Calif., aeroplane 
photography 
Kaufmann. & Fabry, Chicago, birdseye 


photography 

F. ©. Betam, Chicago, statuary 

KX. K. Emslie, Flint, Mich., animal photo- 
graphy 
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For Those Special Lightings — 


TOUCH of light in just the right place often makes a por- 
trait worth double the money, for in photography light has 
the magic power to create life and beauty. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 


give you an auxiliary light so perfect of control that in your 
hand it becomes as a brush in the hands of a painter. 

The Spotlights employ the Mazda C Type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 


home portraiture. 


Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 


be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 


used together. 


Style 00, for 100 to 250 watt lamps. 
Style A, for 200 to 500 watt lamps. 
Style B, for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps. 


Ask your dealer about them. 


Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


Photographers Plan Advertising Drive 


Determined to show the value of photography 
and the convenience of modern picture-making 
appliances in a public appeal, photographers of 
the Pittsburgh district and of Fayette and West- 
moreland Counties met to plan an advertising 
campaign on October 19th in the Johnston 
Studios, Pittsburgh. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh section of. the 
Professional Photographer’s Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Reminding the more than 100 photographers 
present that members of the profession were too 
apt to submerge their business ideas in a too 
great concentration upon the artistic side of their 
work, J. C. Abel declared photographers must 
turn to co-operative advertising. He showed lan- 
tern slides illustrating the conduct of successful 
advertising drives in other cities. 

An appeal to individuals and families to have 
their photographs taken before Christmas was an 
idea said to have worked in other cities. To 
dispel the antiquated idea of the inconvenience 
coincident with having a picture taken will be 
one purpose of the coming advertising campaign. 
An attempt will be made to explain the modern 
and comfortable facilities by which pictures are 
now made. The speed with which pictures can 
be taken will be featured. Individuals will be 
urged to have photographs taken at frequent in- 
tervals, instead of having a record of their 
appearance at only several times in their lives. 

J. J. Flaherty, President of the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion of photographers, presided. A. H. Diehl was 
appointed Chairman: of the Program Committee. 


Chicago. 


Ohio Photographers 


Members of the Photographic Society of Ohio, 
which has for its object the interest and advance- 
ment of art for art’s sake, began a two-days’ 
session at J. A. Bill’s studio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on October 11th. W. H. Towles, Washington, 
D. C., authority on light and shade, gave a demon- 
stration following the meeting. 

G. C. Kehres, Cleveland, retiring president, said 
that sunlight was no longer necessary for studios. 
He said artificial light had been improved to such 
an extent that a studio could be conducted as 
well in a cellar as on a top floor. In discussing 
the advanced cost of photographic material, Mr. 
Kehres said that photographers had not taken ad- 
vantage of the increase, and that there is to be 
little, if any change in prices, though costs still 
are advancing. 

Officers elected were President, Walter Mc- 
Keown, Marion; Vice-President, Frederick Bill, 
Cleveland; Secretary and Treasurer, Vinton Her- 
ron, Ashtabula. 


J 


A 


The Air Brush in Photography. George F. Stine. 
144 pages. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. $3.50, 
postpaid. Abel Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The practical value of the air brush as a means 
for artistic expression is of general acknowledge- 
ment and it is unnecessary at this date to dilate 
upon its achievements in the hands of a skillful 
operator. Its applications to all kinds of artistic 
and decorative work is a common-place fact to 
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Made on 
imported 
vaw stock 
rN only. 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Reproduces portrait negative value to the full— 
in natural tone or sepia. Intended primarily 
for printing by projection, Velour Black 
quality has tempted many to its use as a 
contact medium. It makes good either way. 


— SURFACES— 
WHITE STOCK: 
Single Weight, Glossy Double Weight, Semi-Matte 
Single Weight, Semi-Matte Double Weight, Matte 


. / BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: | Gurr siLk 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE REAL VALUE OF 


Hammer Plates 


can best be tested under the trying 
conditions of winter photography: 
shortening days and waning light. 
With shortest possible exposure they 
produce negatives of the greatest 
color-range and detail. They can’t 
be beat. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


mae” HAMMERD 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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all who use the pencil or brush to enhance the 
beauty of photographic work. 

The increased demand by photographers and 
other allied workers has perfected the instrument 
to the character of a most efficient tool, but like 
all excellent tools, it demands rational treatment 
to exploit its virtues. 

Its use gives opportunity to give expression of 
artistic taste by many not specially trained to 
artistic performance, but, at the same time, it is 
by no means an instrument paying premium to- 
careless and indifferent work. 

The man who wants to get the full value of 
what it is capable of must study its workings and 
give his earnest application to its capabilities. 

The trouble is that up to the present time but 
little has been available to the earnest student in 
the way of instruction, with the result that dis- 
couragment has followed after a few futile at- 
tempts to get what really requires much patient 
endeavor to accomplish. 

The book before us is, therefore, of pertinent 
value to all who are desirous of deriving benefit 
from the use of the air brush. It is evidently hy 
a writer who thoroughly understands the subject 
from constant practice and wide experience in its 
application. 

The book is a series of lessons, which, starting 
from the elementary exercises gradually leads the 
student into the performance of the more elabo- 
rate forms of expression, and the verbal explana- 
tions are supplemented by excellent practical illus- 
trations of work done with the instrument. 

These lessons are explicit and go into detail 
and hence cannot fail to accomplish the good 
progress the author claims is possible to all who 
will give earnest attention to his instruction. 


x 


Photographers of Southeast Organize 
Association 


The Southeastern Photographers’ Association 
was organized with a membership of nearly 200 
members, representing seven States, at a meeting 
held October 13th, in Atlanta, Ga. Thurston 
Hatcher, of Atlanta, was elected President, and 
a membership drive is to be started at once. The 
Association’s territory comprises Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. A committee composed 
of the officers of the Association was appointed 
to arrange for the membership drive and to draft 
a constitution and by-laws. 


Officers were elected as follows: Thurston 
Hatcher, President; J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
Secretary; W. R. Abbott, of Opelika, Ala., 


Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents were chosen from the different 
States as follows: Georgia. John B. McCollum, 
Columbus; Alabama, Stanley Paulger, Mont- 
gomery: South Carolina. H. Bernhardt, Spartan- 
burg: Florida, Al P. Burgert. Tampa; North 
Carolina, J. E. Alexander. Salisbury; Tennessee, 
Joe Knafil, Knoxville; Mississippi, J. E. Hoff- 
meister, Columbus. 

y 


“The man I met yesterday does not look par- 
ticularly intelligent, and yet he told me he made 
his living by his pen.” 

“So he does; he raises pigs.” 
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CLEAN 
ORK 


ee lOR TRATES 
THAT SHOW 


ARTISTRY 


Portrait by 
Rogers, Minneapolis 


us 
iz 


LOUDY draperies, orig- 
inal lighting effects and 
misty backgrounds are 
charmingly used in modern 
portraiture. 


q But only the utmost care in 
finishing will carry this charm 
through to the print itself. 

G By their increasing use of the PAKO Washer, portrait 
photographers have shown their recognition of its clean, per- 
fect work on the most delicate prints. 

g Enforced circulation of water prevents the prints from stick- 
ing together—each one comes out clean and clear. 

@ Electric power is used—a steady and dependable relief from 
uncertain water pressures. 

q Clean in operation—no splashing—no wet arms. 

@ The PA-KO Washer is a joy to the modern busy studio. Your 
dealer will give you complete information, or we can send it 


ae 


UL 


ITA 


direct. 

Photographic Appliances Corporation 

MINNEAPOLIS —i1— MINNESOTA 
i000 
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Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked. out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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What’s Doing in Photography | 
—8 


H. Kessler has opened a new studio in Peeks- 
kali Nee 

L. R. Huffman has opened a new studio in 
Zanesville, Ind. 


A. R. Rettke and C. P. Goodwin, of Shoshone, 
have opened a studio in Jerome, Idaho. 


Mr. and Mrs. Osgood, of Eldon, Ia. have 
opened a branch studio in Eddyville, Ia. 


Arthur Graff, Lyonsville, Pa., has purchased 
the studio of Evans S. Parker, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Gordon Marchbank has opened another studio 
in Yorkton, Sask., owing to increasing business. 


Charles E. Andrews has discontinued his studio 
in Sandusky, Ohio, and entered another line of 
business. 

E. S. Earp, of Huntington, Ohio, has purchased 
the studio of Mrs. George B. Hawkins, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Joseph E. Newbury, manager of Flieg’s Studio, 
Torrington, Conn., was married on October 20th 
to Miss Myrtle M. Priest. 

On October 3d the studio of Calvin Stertzbach, 
Dowagiac, Mich., was completely destroyed by fire. 
Loss $3000; insurance $400. 

S. R. Cornish has purchased the studio in Co- 
lumbus, Ind., which has been operated for the 
past two years by Lafe Woms. Immediate pos- 
session was given. 

George C. Moulton, of the Wootten-Moulton 
Studios, New Bern, N. C., was married on Octo- 
ber 26th to Miss Myrtle Disosway, also of New 
Bern. Mr. Moulton is a brother of Mrs. Bayard 
W ootten. 


OBITUARY =: : 


OWEN DAVIS 

Owen Davis, New York City, died suddenly at . 

his home on October 9th. He was eighty years 
of age and served in the Civil War. 
WILLIAM K. YOUNG 

William K. Young, pioneer photographer of 

Richmond, Ind., died on October 3d, at the 

Soldiers’ Home, in Dayton, Ohio, age eighty- 

three years. 


HENRY W. SIMPSON 


Henry W. Simpson died at his home in To- 
ronto, Ontario, on October 21st, from double 
pneumonia, after an illness lasting only four days, 
Mr. Simpson was 59 years of age and is survived 
by his widow and daughter. 


LEA STEAKNS 


L. E. Stearns, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., one of 
our oldest subscribers, died on October 18th at 
his home. He retired from business five years 
ago and was succeeded by his oldest son. Mr. 
Stearns founded the present studio of Stearns & 
Wildermuth. He was 75 years of age and was 
in active business for 49 years. Mr. Stearns is 
survived by his widow, one daughter and four 
sons. 
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Variation of Values in the Highlights 


number of 
photographic portraits we notice a failure 
to get proportionate density in the highlights 


From an inspection of a 


so as to secure a proper relation with the 
shadows and half tones of the picture; for 
example, if we observe first of all the high- 
light as expressed in the collar of the 
model, as compared with that of the drapery 
we note the degree of the whiteness, then 
we turn to the highlights as exhibited in 
the presentation of the face, and discover 
that the white there is of just the same in- 
tensity as that of the collar or drapery. In 
other words, there is a monotony of tone in 
the whites. 

We have frequently called the attention 
of the photographer to this monotony of 
tone, only to be looked at with an expres- 
sion of consideration for our hypercriticism 
and are asked if we want to have the sub- 
ject appear as a mulatto. Our only answer 
is “Examine the engravings of the portraits 
by eminent painters, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, and look how the high- 
lights in their pictures are presented, always 
in proportionate density.” Then, 
possible, we ask to see the negative from 


when 


which the printed picture has been made, 


and in the great majority of cases we find 
that the highlights are proportioned. In 
other words, the rational scheme of lighting 
which the photographer employed has given 
the variation of white values because light 
paints truth invariably. We see it in the 
negative by transmitted light, but in the 
print it fails to materialize. It does not 
give the proper registration and solely be- 
cause the photographer has not properly 
developed the plate. He has not allowed 
for the peculiarities incident upon the mak- 
ing of the positive print in the action of the 
light penetrating the film. In other words 
he has developed to too great a density. If 
density is properly considered he will find 
that he can secure proportionate color tone 
throughout; that the flesh values will be 
different from the drapery values. To the 
trained eye in the original subject under 
skilled illumination, there is a range of 
cream white, blue white and what may, for 
the want of a better word, be called dead 
The registration of the variation 
in the whites is secured as we have said by 


white. 


good illumination and correct exposure, but 
all this must be coupled with correct de- 
velopment, or all is lost in the positive. 

Tf the deep shadows in the subject are not 
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allowed sufficient time to impress their 
qualities in the film, the photographer, see- 
ing the compulsion he is under to force them 
out, overdevelops the negative with the re- 
sult that, at the same time, the high lights 
are building up too strenuously and are 
brought to an undesired degree of density, 
and hence all delicacy is lost in the whites 
of the picture—no differentiation of a kind 
to impress variation when such a negative 
is used to translate the subject in positive 
terms. 

The negative may, when examined by 
transmitted light, that is, looked through at, 
show some variation in the different high- 
lights, but the methods of printing are not 
elastic enough to interpret the differences 
and we have flesh and draperies of one uni- 
form tone, the face being often the highest 
light in the picture. 

To get tonal values proportionately, the 
highlight density must be proportionate also 
and you can secure such a density only by 
carefully watching the growth of the high- 
lights during development, exercising your 
judgment to stop the growth at the proper 
moment. This can be done only by keeping 
the negative comparatively thin. This, of 
course, must not be interpreted as advice 
for under-development, but rather advice 
not to carry density too far. 

Develop so as to get the deepest shadow 
detail by the time that the intensest high- 
light, say the collar of the subject, has 
reached the proper degree. Now all this in- 
volves the necessity of a full exposure so 
that there need be no forcing up in the de- 
velopment to get the deep shadows. 

Now a word about the developer. It 
must be so constituted that you may get 
the results without the forcing agents. De- 
velopment is not the easy process some 
photographers think it is who consign a 
plate to its tender mercies using some 
standard formula thinking it a panacea for 
all negative exposures. 

We agree with Dr. Vogel, who said “I can 
teach any one to make a good plate, but it 
takes an artist to properly develop it.” Yes, 
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indeed, development is a fine art demand- 
ing exercise of skill, judgment and posses- 
sion of artistic taste and we might say 
“feeling.” 

Some photographers trust to the delusion 
sometimes given by the instruction books 
that the proper degree of density is reached 
when the image appears upon the back of 
the plate. It is not necessary here to refute 
such a notion or it is apparent to any sen- 
sible person that the appearance on the back 
is conditioned by the thickness of the emul- 
It is only possible to judge the pro- 
portionate density by looking at the nega- 
tive from time to time, by transmitted light, 
during the process. 

There is a tendency, nowadays, to rely 
too implicitly upon the dogmatic claims of 
the virtues of developing agents. Even 
granting all that is claimed for them, no 
one is warranted in presuming upon the 
privilege of shortening exposure. There 
is, to be sure, theoretically, a possibility of 
greater response of one agent than another, 
implying better results in the use, but this 
is no premium on indifferent manipulation, 
for it is essential that the artistic photog- 
rapher should have control over all the 
factors of manipulation and not let him- 
self be the passive agent of any mechanical 
device. We are asked “Have the develop- 
ing agents any selecting power?” Experi- 
ment seems to substantiate the claim for 
selective ability, but no experiments have 
hitherto determined any classification of this 
discrimination. What we really want to 
know through experiment is “What prefer- 
ence the haloid salt of silver may have for 
any particular agent?” 

There are certain conditions of the haloid 
salts which cannot be lumped into a general 
proposition, because the conditions properly 
affect the conduct of the individual haloid 
salt, and so complicate the problem. 

Developing agents which show latitude in 
bringing out detail are not necessarily such 
as give proportionate density. The ten- 
dency of the new agents, as compared with 
pyro, is to flash out the negative image di- 


sion. 
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rectly the developer is applied and then re- 
lax in evolution of density progress. 

Density is conditioned, to be sure, by 
alkali increment, but it may be permitted to 
class pyro as a density-giver, and we would 
class the new agents as detail-givers, and 
hence the users of new agents are apt to 
say that the same kind of plate which has 
been used with pyro is now over-sensitive. 
Pyro is a more controllable agent and more 
flexible and hence we think the best develop- 
ing agent for securing proportionate den- 
sity. 

*K 


Your Literature 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Have you ever examined the card index 
in your public library for books dealing 
with photography? Have you ever looked 
under Optics, Lenses, Chemistry, Physics, 
Lighting, Posing, Artists, Art, Painting, 
Drawing? 

Then you have an unused opportunity 
before you and a new world to explore. 

I take it for granted that you admit 
without argument that you don’t know all 
there is to know about photography or 
art. No man does and no man can. But 
some men can, and many do, know more 
than others. 

In any line of work in which man en- 
gages, the man who knows the most, other 
things being equal, is the man who suc- 
ceeds the quickest and climbs the greatest 
heights. I agree that the “other things” 
are seldom equal, and that the spectacle of 
a man who knows little of photography and 
nothing of art succeeding in photography 
is not uncommon. But such men have the 
business sense to hire done for them the 
things they cannot do themselves. I have 
never seen such a man or heard of such a 
man, however, who would not have made a 
larger success and made it more quickly if 
he had himself been expert in the various 
things he had to hire other people to do for 
him. 

Regardless of your position in the photo- 
graphic world, you can, unless you are 
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among those who “know enough now,” im- 
prove your work, increase your profits, and 
get along faster, if you are willing to read 
and study. That word “study” should, per- 
haps, not here be employed. 
hard. 


It sounds 
It conjures up visions of a student 
with touseled hair poring over. books at 
midnight, his eves red with want of sleep, 
his brain tired and his face drawn down 
with effort. It recalls memories of “hard” 
subjects in school days and generally doesn’t 
sound interesting. 

But that is a mistake. The sort of study 
I refer to is a pleasure, not a task. When 
you make a pose and a lighting you “‘study” 
the subject to find the best angle at which 
to view the face, the best light with which 
to render it im picturésicrm, You are in- 
terested in this, because it is your job. 
And you will be interested in what the other 
fellow has found out about your job, too, 
if you'll just make the library yield up its 
treasures of knowledge to you. 

Saying this once to a studio owner, he 
countered with, “but what good will it 
do me if I do read how an artist paints or 
what a physicist has found out about a 
lens? I know how to make lightings and I 
know enough about my lenses to know how 
to use them. I cannot see where it will 
do me any good to learn any more.” 

Whereupon I came back with this: 
“When you are sick you go to a doctor. 
You may have been sick with the same 
thing before—found out that the doctor 
gives you a certain prescription and that it 
cures you. But you are not content with 
what you have found out about that sickness 
—you are afraid this time there may be 
some little complication and so you go back 
to the man who knows. Why should you 
think that all sitters are so alike that what 
Isn’t 
it perfectly possible that if you knew a little 
more you would do a little differently and 
a little better? What would you think of a 
banker who never kept up any interest in 
modern questions of economics, but simply 
continued doing business in the same old 


you know is all you need to know? 
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way? What would you say of your haber- 
dasher if he kept on displaying the styles of 
ten years ago because he didn’t know there 
was anything newer? You cannot afford, 
any more than they can afford, to know 
less about your job than the other fellow. 
The world moves. People are discovering 
things all the time. How can you know and 
understand the new things in photography 
if you are not an expert in the things of 
years ago and of today?” 

I don’t know whether that made him 
think or not. I hope it did. But it is true. 
The literature of photography and its allied 
arts of physics, chemistry, optics, and art 
is large. No man can hope to know all of it. 
But he who keeps continually by him some 
one work of reference or some one of its 
many ramifications and reads those books 
faithfully, cannot help but make himself a 
better photographer, a better artist. 

The world makes a path to the door of 
the man who makes a better mousetrap than 
his fellows. The manufacturer who makes 
the best watch, shoe, suit of clothes, breast- 
pin, bale of hay or automobile has more 
than he can do. What he cannot do, the 
smaller chap does. This smaller chap ts 
a smaller chap because he doesn’t know 
enough to get bigger. The only way to get 
bigger is to learn to do better work. One 
of the ways to learn to do better work is 
to learn all that the other fellow knows. 
If you know all any one knows, the library 
is not for you. If you don’t, then you are 
falling down on your job not to try to learn 
what the writers of books have found out. 

“But a lot of those fellows say things 
which I know are wrong.” Of course they 
do. They didn’t know it all, either. Inas- 
much as you find them sometimes in an 
error, you know that in that much they are 
your inferior. But not everything they say 
is wrong. 

The true artist is never satisfied with his 
work. He can always see where it can be 
better. The true artist is humble-minded 
of what he knows and can do, and is willing 
and anxious to learn. The chap who is 
puffed up and conceited about his results 
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has reached the top of which he is capable 
as long as he is in that frame of mind. He 
is the chap who will not read or study be- 
cause “there is nothing in that for me.” 
He is, for the purpose of this story, hope- 
less. But you are not like that. If you 
haven’t a library card, you will (I hope) go 
and get one, and begin now the wonderful 
adventure of travel into the land of your 
own subject, as seen through the eyes of 
those who have adventured there before 
you—and if, after you have read one good 
book on any phase of art or photography 
through, you do not freely admit that you 
are the better photographer because of it, 
you have my full permission to write a 
letter to this publication denying the truth 
of this story and putting me in my place 
as an ignoramus—and I believe I am not 
overstating the facts when I tell you that 
the Editor will be perfectly willing to pub- 
lish any signed statement you make to the 
effect that this story is untrue and that there 
is no benefit to be derived from the reading 
of text books on photography. 


#K 


The Study of the Subject as 
an Individual 


It is laudable effort on the part of the 
photographic portraitist to try for origin- 
ality ; to avoid stultifying his self-respect by 
copying the work of others who present 
something out of the ordinary and common- 
place. 

Indeed, we ought to be grateful to the 
few adventurous, or even audacious, men 
of the profession who show us the artistic 
possibilities of photographic portraiture 
without drifting us into sensationalism. 

Abnormity is not originality, and the 
real artist, like the genuine poet, is always 
sane. He is original who shows us some 
quality in nature which escapes ordinary 
observation. 

Each individual head which comes under 
the portraitist’s scrutiny demands a special 
conscientious study to secure the best pos- 
sinle effect. 
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“Olivia.’’ Pictorial Home Portraiture Charles H. Davis 
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No result can please the real artist when 
he perceives that the intent and purpose of 
the photographer or painter is merely the 
effort to surprise by the novelty of the 
presentation. 

The photographer, when all is said about 
the hamper of physical impediment to ar- 
tistic accomplishment, really should be 
grateful, if not exultant, when he considers 
what a pliant and accommodating agent he 
has in illumination, which gives him in a 
moment what requires laborious hours from 
the painter. 

The tactful photographer has within his 
power to confer some degree of artistic 
beauty even upon plain cast features. 

Light, properly managed, has a trans- 
forming power which it is delightful to call 
into play and the operator would find it of 
advantage during his spare time to study 
its possibilities, the marvellous effects to 
be got by admission or depression of light. 

From such practice he soon learns the 
value of certain effects as well as what 
looks artistically pleasing in conformity 
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illumination under which the 


model is ordinarily seen (home lighting). 


with the 

He will, likewise, learn from the experi- 
ence gained the compensation to be made 
in order to bring the character of illumi- 
nation in conformity with the exacting de- 
mands of photographic practice. We refer 
here chiefly to the perverse behavior of the 
sensitive film in its falsification of light scale 
and inverse color values. 

The photographic artist has to consider 
a good many things, seemingly unimportant 
to him, 1f not trivial, till he is convinced by 
costly experience of the necessity of their 
regard. 

He must, for instance, look for the hostile 


action of reflections from polished floors, 


bleached curtains, or too highly actinic dra- 
peries, particularly when they come in 
proximity to the camera. There are so 
many factors influencing detrimentally the 
integrity of the picture. The photographer 
must be assured of the purity of the illumi- 
naticn and the simplicity of the reflected: 
hight. 


Combination Printing 


It is sometimes necessary to combine 
portions of two or more photographs to 
form one print. Although rather trouble- 
some work, it is usually fairly remunera- 
tive, and if properly done adds to the 
prestige of the photographer in the eyes of 
his patrons. Perhaps the most usual job is 
inserting an extra figure in a group, and 
next to that the addition or substitution of 
a background to a figure, building, or other 
object. With the general adoption of bro- 
mide printing the older style of printing by 
means of a careful system of masking the 
negatives has almost fallen into desuetude, 
but at one time very fine examples were 
shown by the late H. P. Robinson, Robert 
Slingsby, and many others, the earliest 
practitioner, probably, being O. G. Rejlan- 
der, whose celebrated allegory “The Two 
Ways of Life” was printed on one sheet of 
paper from no: fewer than forty different 


negatives. I possessed a copy of this pic- 
ture, now, unfortunately, faded to invisi- 
bility, and can certify to the complete suc- 
cess of the method. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this process can only be carried. 
out upon a printing-out paper on which the 
image is fully visible, so that the masks can. 
be properly adjusted. A hint by Mr. Robin-. 
son worth repeating is that, if possible, joins 
should not be made on the outlines of 
figures; this, however, can rarely be acted. 
upon unless the original negatives are 
specially made with this end in view. 

An easier method, and one which I have 
employed with considerable success, was 
introduced by Mr. T. Edge. It is’ espe-. 
cially useful for small work, and only re-, 
quires a steady hand and a little skill in. 
using a sable brush. The procedure is as 
follows: Supposing it is wished to place a 
landscape background behind a figure taken 
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against a brick wall, the background in the 
figure negative is very carefully blocked out 
with opaque, so that it will print with a 
A print is 
made upon a printing-out paper, either 
gelatine or collodion. (I have used most 
brands of P. O. P. as well as Seltona and 
Paget Self-toning.) The figure if small is 
carefully painted over with gamboge water- 
color, so that all light action is obstructed, 
care being taken to keep very exactly to the 
outline of the subject. When dry, the 
figure is adjusted in the desired position 
upon the landscape negative which is to 
form the background, and this is printed to 
its proper depth, taking care that it is rather 
on the light side. All that has now to be 
done is to wash off the gamboge with plenty 
of clean water and-to tone and fix in the 
usual way. No other color than genuine 
gamboge is suitable, as not only does it leave 
no stain upon the paper, but it has no effect 
upon the unfixed image. It is, of course, 
necessary to paint the image over by artificial 
light or to use a yellow. blind with daylight. 
{f large images have to be dealt with only 
about a quarter of an inch margin need be 
“gamboged,” the remainder being covered 
with an opaque paper mask, which may be 
‘attached to the negative with a touch of 
rubber solution, It is manifestly impossible 
to employ this method with bromide paper 
for contact printing, but a modified form 
may be used for enlargements. 

The figure negative, having been blocked 
out so as to print with a white background, 
is placed in the enlarger and focused to the 
desired size upon a piece of card, upon 
which the outline is carefully traced in 
pencil. This is accurately cut out and fixed 
upon a sheet of glass at least as large as the 
finished enlargement is to be. The bromide 
paper is next pinned up and an exposure 
made for the figure. This is developed with 
a rather weak developer, until the outline is 
clearly visible, and well rinsed. Meanwhile, 
the landscape negative is put into the en- 
larger with the yellow cap on; the faint 
image is now pinned up so that it comes into 


perfectly white background. 
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its correct position on the background, and 
the mask (supported on the glass) fixed up 
so as to protect it. There should be a slight 
distance between the glass and the paper so 
as to avoid a sharp join. The exposure 
having been given for the landscape, de- 
Some practice 
is necessary to insure good results and great 
cleanliness is needed to avoid stains. Test 
exposures must be made for both figure and 
background negatives, so that the depth of 
color 1s evenly balanced in the combined 
print. 

The insertion of skies and foregrounds is 
a more simple matter, as these may be 
vignetted in by means of masks cut approxi- 
mately to the desired outlines. ‘If pencil 
marks are made on the margins of the bro- 
mide paper to show how far the foreground 
and sky negatives are to be allowed to cover, 
it will not be found necessary to develop the 
print partially as a guide. If preferred, 
push pins may be used to mark the limits of 
the various exposures, but I favor the pencil 
marks, as it 1s sometimes necessary to shift 
the paper on the easel in order to bring the 
required portion of the sky into position. 

The most generally practiced method of 
combination printing is what may be called 
the patchwork way. This is both easy and 
efficacious, as there is no question of regis- 
tration. Let us suppose that an additional 
figure is to be introduced into a group. The 
first step is to make a print of this figure 
exactly the correct size to range with the 
other members of the group. This is then 
cut out with scissors and pasted into position 
on the group print. If the cut edges show 
as white lines they must be darkened with a 
little spotting color. The next step is to 
copy the whole thing, and to make the final 
prints, either by contact or in the enlarger 
from this negative. I have made a little 
modification in this process which I think has 
some advantages. After cutting out the 
figure which is to be added I soak it and the 
group in water until quite limp, place them 
together in position, and then squeegee down 
upon a clear piece of glass. By doing this 


velopment proceeds as usual. 
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any unevenness of surface is avoided and 
the join is much less in evidence; there is 
also a great saving in time, and no card- 
It may 
perhaps be useful to give details of an 
actual job. I received a postcard film nega- 
tive of a lady reclining in a bathing dress, 


board is needed for mounting. 


and an engraving showing a somewhat 
similar female on the edge of the surf with 
huge waves breaking a little further back. 
My task was to produce a similar effect in 
whole-plate size from the film negative. 
Fortunately a number of negatives of waves 
were available, and | easily found a suit- 
able one. From this I made a 12 x 10 bro- 
mide enlargement on smooth paper. Next, 
I made an enlargement from the film on the 
same brand of paper. When these were dry 
I did what was necessary in the way of 
finishing with lead pencil. I then cut out 
the figure, soaked it and the wave picture 
and floated them into position under water. 
They were then squeegeed down face to a 
clear glass, and copied through the glass, the 
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negative being the desired whole-plate. The 
whole operation, excluding drying, took 
about two hours. 

Some very expert photographers manage 
to combine negatives by scratching a clear 
space upon one and transferring into this 
space a portion of film from another nega- 
tive, the stripping being effected by means 
of hydrofluoric acid. While good results 
can be obtained in this way, it is not one for 
the everyday worker who wants to use 
materials and methods in ordinary use. Nor 
can I endorse the advice sometimes given to 
join up film negatives by cutting to shape 
and cementing upon glass. This method 
has given in my hands a more noticeable 
join than almost any other. 

There are various optical methods of 
combining figures and backgrounds which 
have recently been described in the “B. J.,” 
but these necessitate special apparatus which 
the ordinary photographer will not find it 
economical to acquire—The British Journal 
of Photography. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Three blind mice! 
Three blind mice! 
They all ran after the farmer’s wife; 
She cut off their tails with the carving 
knife. . 
Three blind mice! 

But when the farmer’s wife comes to 
town to shop and especially when she seeks 
to have her picture taken, she loses the 
boldness and assurance she feels at home. 
She is diffident and embarrassed and not 
very sure of herself. She does not always 
know just what she wants, and if she has 
a definite idea, she still hesitates to make 
her demands known. 

This is in no way to the discredit of these 
women as a class. It is simply due to the 
fact that they are not in the habit of shop- 
ping about for what they want. They are 
not as familiar with the stores and with 
business methods as town people. The 


farmer’s wife enters a studio seldom and 
when she does come in, she feels like a cat 
in a strange garret. 

I sometimes think that photographers 
overlook the farming trade, the possible 
patronage of the rural people, just because 
so small a proportion of the business is of 
that type. The photographer aiming to 
make a distinct success and a reputation as 
an artistic operator likes to sit women in 
fine gowns of excellent style and fit. He 
likes to make sittings of women who have 
enough of the dramatic instinct to take 
striking or artistic postures easily. He 
dreads handling patrons who do not know 
what he is trying to do and who do not get 
themselves up in the style he likes. 

Well, financial success in a studio comes 
with a volume of business. You get a 
of by pleasing your 
patrons, by giving them pictures they and 


volume business 
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their families and friends like. The farmers’ 
wives will be more easily pleased than city 
women. Care and experience in working 
with them will discover methods of getting 
their confidence and producing the results 
they want. They will go as far as city 
women, farther, in recommending to their 
friends the studio that pleases them. 

Make the farmer’s wife feel at home; 
make her comfortable when she comes in. 
Don’t be too brusque and business-like. Be 
agreeable and polite and friendly and avoid 
hurrying her. Get her to talk about what 
she wants and listen to her ideas. Then 
carry them out, apparently, at least, with as 
much change as is necessary to get results 
that will be mutually satisfactory. 

The farmer’s wife will not have the 
assurance of an actress and be able to sit 
for a picture with other employes or out- 
siders looking at her. Relieve her of the 
embarrassment of any spectators, even if 
they are connected with the studio. 

The more of a personal acquaintance and 
friendship you can develop with these 
patrons the better you will get on with 
them. If they seem hard to get acquainted 
with, remember that it is probably due to 
diffidence. 

Don’t get the idea that farmers’ families 
want cheap pictures. They have the money 
to pay for good work, but they have not 
thought of photographs in terms of as high 
prices as those more familiar with it. You 
will have to begin with the lower priced 
work and then show them the advantages 
of the better styles and make it plain why 
the better work is worth the difference in 
cost; why it is relatively high priced. To 
spring the highest priced work on a 
farmer’s wife without showing that you 
do cheaper work would probably merely 
frighten her away at the outset. 

The farmers have the money to buy what 
they want, so you must make them want the 
best. Then please them with it and you 
will have them telling all their acquaintances 
about you, and your business will grow. 
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Charging More Than Legal 
Interest on Overdue 
Accounts 


During the past month I have received 
from two different correspondents, located 
in widely separated sections, inquiries about 
a roundabout scheme of charging interest 
on overdue accounts. The scheme is new, 
and if it is getting circulated about as much 
as those inquiries would seem to indicate, it 
may be useful to write something about its 
legal status. 

The scheme is one to charge a customer 
more than legal interest on overdue ac- 
counts, by calling the charges something 
besides interest. One of the inquirers who 
wrote to me printed on his billheads a state- 
ment that on all overdue accounts a monthly 
charge of 1 per cent. per month would be 
made. The other one printed on his bill- 
head the following: 

Credit is extended with the under- 
standing that after thirty days a serv- 
ice charge of 1 per cent. of account will 
be charged the Ist of each month. 
These correspondents want to know if it 

is legal to make a debtor pay what practic- 
ally amounts to a penalty for delayed pay- 
ment of his account. Obviously it would 
be a fine thing for merchants in general, 
whether wholesale or retail, if they could 
legally add 12 per cent. a year to delinquent 
accounts, and collect it. In fact, if the 
security was good it would pay them. to 
borrow from the bank at 6 per cent. and let 
their customers hold it at 12)perecentaea 
such a thing could be done. 

I am sorry to have to express the opinion, 
however, that the plan is not legal. No 
customer in my judgment can be compelled 
to pay any such percentage, unless he agrees 
to it in writing, and if the 12 per cent. is 
more than the legal interest, which it is in 
most, if not all States, the customer cannot 
be compelled to pay even after he agrees to 
it in writing. Under no circumstances can 
such a charge be collected from a customer 
who has not agreed to it in writing, merely 
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by stating on your billhead that you intend 
to make it. 

The situation involves two questions: 1. 
Can a merchant collect interest at all on 
overdue accounts merely by putting a state- 
ment to that effect on his billheads and if 
so (2) what percentage can be collect? 

Unless a merchant clearly notifies his cus- 
tomers that accounts not paid by a certain 
time will bear interest, or unless the cus- 
tomer has agreed to it, a merchant cannot 
collect interest at all on his overdue ac- 
counts. The reason is this: Fundamentally 
every merchant who sells net thirty days 
has a right to interest after the thirty days 
have passed without payment. And he 
could collect it if he had never done any- 
thing to prevent him, but he has; he has let 
accounts go over thirty days without claim- 
ing interest, and has thus established a cus- 
tom which he cannot break without notice 
to his customers. He can always break it 
any time he wants to, but he must get clear 
notice to the customer. 

How shall that notice be conveyed? I 
advised a client recently to print the follow- 
ing on the bottom of his billheads : 


The above account, if not paid by the 
expiration of the net payment period, 
will bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. (or whatever the legal rate is) 
per annum. 


After notice is thus given, the creditor 
can collect interest on accounts that run 
beyond the net period. 

How much can he collect? Never more 
than the legal rate. That varies with the 
different States. Some States have two 
legal rates, as for instance, in Ohio, where 
the legal rate is 6 per cent., but where the 
parties can contract in writing to pay as high 
as 10 per cent. The same thing is true in 
several other States. In all these, however, 
the low rate prevails where no written con- 
tract has been made to pay the higher. 
Where collection is to be made merely by 
printing notice on the billhead, no more 
than the lower legal rate could be collected, 
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for there would, of course, be no legal 
contract to pay the higher. 

I have not examined the interest rates of 
all the States, but I know that there is no 
State in which the minimum legal rate is 
12 per cent., or 1 per cent. a month, and I 
don’t believe there is a State in which the 
maximum legal rate is 12 per cent. There- 
fore I can see no way in which a merchant 
who charges up his monthly 1 per cent. as 
a “service charge” can ever collect it, and 
even if a customer agreed to pay that much 
in writing, his agreement could not be en- 
forced, for agreements to pay illegal interest 
are never enforceable. 

The court always looks at the heart of 
schemes like this, and invariably calls a 
spade a spade. Thousands of devices have 
been invented to enable creditors not satis- 
fied with 6 per cent. to collect more, and 
they have been called everything that in- 
genuity could devise—service charges, fees, 
bonuses, and what not, but if they after 
all only represented interest, they are called 
interest and judged by the interest laws. 
Twelve per cent. on delinquent accounts 
would really be a penalty for default, which 
the law will not tolerate. 

The correspondents who have written me, 
and any others who want to experiment, 
may make their charge and try to get away 
with it. If they succeed all well and good. 
I do not advise them to bring suit to re- 
cover, however. 

The only exception to what I have said, 
so far as I know, is in the case of certain 
public service corporations who are per- 
mitted to charge what is practically a pen- 
alty if bills are not paid on time. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


As the millionaire climbed into his costly motor 
car, a shabby little urchin rushed up and offered 
him a paper. 

“Get away!” he 
paper. Clear out!” 

The newsboy stood fast and regarded the chur- 
lish plutocrat with an amused smile. 

“Aw, don’t get grouchy, governor,” said he. 
you’re makin’ your second million, while I’m still 
workin’ on my first.” 


snarled. “I don’t want a 
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Texture Rendition and Retouching 


In the translation of textural quality of 
things the photographic artist has the ad- 
vantage of the painter. 

The marvelous skill of the Dutch school 
of painting in expression of structural de- 
tail is accomplished, without the slightest 
expenditure of effort, by accuracy of lens 
focus, which the greatest realistic painting 
can only approximate, and then to think 
how often this asset of art expression is 
snubbed by the photo pictorialist, possibly 
because it reflects no credit upon his per- 
sonal performance. 

Now why should such an accessory to 
artistic expression be disregarded by the 
photographer? Photographic art must hold 
its status as a mode of reproduction in fee 
simple for its correctness of rendition of 
textural values. 

One of the peculiar charms of portrai- 
ture, painted or photographic, is the beauty 
exhibited in the perfect rendition of skin 
texture—Titian’s portraits, for instance— 
what a delight to the eye is the delicacy of 
structure in the face; what a power of ex- 
pression it manifests. 

True, the great painter holds his power 
under artistic control and never makes pal- 
‘pable the fact that his ability in this direc- 
tion is the paramount object of his picture. 

Detail is there, but in subordination to a 
higher motive. And so the photographer 
must keep in mind that it will not do to let 
the camera exercise its ability in this par- 
ticular province of the art tyrannously, and 
that the control must be more strenuous 
even than that of the painter, just on ac- 
count of the self-assertiveness of photog- 
raphy in this direction. 

It is hardly necessary, further than in 
substantiation of our original argument, to 
call attention to the heterodoxy of the pho- 
tographic film as regards expression of 
tonal values of nature’s colors, and, fur- 
ther, of the effort demanded to regulate the 
action of the incident light to get true har- 
monious values in the picture. 


In portraiture you know that even in the 
faintest countenance there is considerable 
tint of yellow, to say nothing of the rosy 
bloom which the painter hails as accessory 
to expression, not a hindrance thereto. 

The yellow of the face is more pro- 
nounced in action, on the plate, than one of 
inexperience in portrait work realizes, yet 
orthochromatic plates are not much in 
esteem by the photographic portraitist. 
The color sensitized film does not seem to 
meet his requirements, apparently because 
of its flattery propensity. He prefers to 
use an ordinary plate and to supplement its 
deficiencies by the retoucher’s pencil to get 
a more natural presentation of the scale 
of light and shadow, and thus frustrate 
the uneven action of light relation to color 
rendition in terms of black and white. So 
we have all come to look upon the retouch- 
er’s art as legitimate practice, because its 
effort is in the line of truth. 

The retoucher possessed of artistic per- 
ception hardly needs any restraint in the 
exercise of the work and it may not be 
going too far to say that the initial well-il- 
luminated photographic portrait, touched 
with judgment and feeling for the fitness of 
things, is superior to the best work taken 
upon an orthochromatic plate with all the 
mechanical aids to color rendition. 

Retouching is essential for toning down 
nature’s incongruities and for repression of 
the self assertiveness of the camera in pre- 
sentation of the scale of light and shade, 
where it is too faithful in textural rendi- 
tion. 

True, the average retoucher is obsessed 
with the idea that the crudity of photog- 
raphy is amenable to his _ everlasting 
stipple, which too often converts the human 
face into a ball of putty, and is aghast at 
our want of appreciation of his high art. 
But the photographer must also keep in re- 
membrance that he often is contributory to 
the vanity of the retoucher by presenting 
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to him work of such a character that the 
only remedial agent is the retoucher’s pencil. 

The total destruction of structural detail 
contributory to rendition of flesh values is 
not always the work of the retoucher. 

Much of the flat, tame and monotonous 
look of the portrait is often to be referred 
primarily to the bad illumination and inade- 
quate exposure; or, where the illumination 
is not so bad, to the injudicious use of the 
reflecting screen employed to the shadows. 
Shadows must be kept luminous, to be sure, 
but by injecting a copious dose of light into 
them, we defeat our very intention. 

Luminous shadows, you will note, pos- 
sess detail which is not obtrusive; but, 
nevertheless, essential to have a report of if 
we want to secure true flesh and drapery 
values in the portrait. 


| | Our Legal Department 


Dear Sir :— 

My business is wholly photographic serv- 
ice to manufacturers—mostly out-of-town 
customers. 

There are no written contracts—only the 
contracts implied from continuous dealings 
on the same basis, for many years in this 
particular case. 

As a_ matter and 
“appreciation” I frequently ship photo- 
graphs direct to my customer’s customer. 

Orders read like this or similar: 

Please furnish 
5 Photographs No, 3341 
Ship direct to: Robinson’s Furn. Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charge Norwood, Calef & Co. 

Nearly all shipments are by mail. Ex- 
cept when orders have instructed insurance, 
insurance has not been customary unless 
value considerably exceeded $10—either 
shipments to or for my customer. 

In August two packages mailed failed to 
arrive, one shipped to my customer, the 
H Co., the other shipped for the H Co. to 
the O. K. Co. Neither were insured. I 
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have no proof of shipment except my rou- 
tine records and my word—I mailed them 
myself. 

By written request of the H Co. I have 
duplicated the work, reshipped and hold 
receipts for the duplicate shipments. I have 
acknowledged the requests as “orders” and 
have entered charges on H Co.’s account 
for the duplicated work—ill to go to H Co. 
October 1. 

The H Co. practically assert that the loss . 
of photographs falls on me; they indicate 
they expect my replacement to be no charge. 

In the very few previous instances of 
mail loss, in a period of twenty years, none 
of my customers have asked a no-chg. re- 
placement. With a valued customer I would 
be pleased to go 50-50 whether obligated or 
not. 

The H Co. has shown a “nasty”’ attitude 
in this as well as previous matters. (They 
imply original order was not filled and ship- 
ped.) I shall not attempt to force a col- 
lection under any decision—I simply want 
to know my rights in the matter, so I can 
stand for them or close fifteen years’ busi- 
ness relations. Also for future guidance. 

I have always understood that delivery to 
a common carrier placed all claims in the 
hands of the consignee. 

My consignments were not mdse. having 
a general value; they were photographs to 
H Co.’s order, worthless to me, unsalable to 
any one else. If I had insured and claimed 
the losses as mine—if after duplication of 
work the packages had been found, I assume 
I would be forced to accept return of goods 
in lieu of cash. 

Bearing in mind that H Co.’s order did 
not instruct me to insure either shipment, 
that no “standing order” for insurance ex- 
ists and that insurance on less than $10.00 
value has not been my common practice, 
kindly advise— 

On whom legally falls the loss for pack- 
age I mailed to the H Co? 

On whom legally falls the loss for pack- 
age I mailed for the H Co? 
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Two Unquestioned Successes 


The famous GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8 is an un- 
questioned success. It has been so for twenty-five 
years. It is made to fit virtually every make and 
style of camera. 

Another unquestioned success is the popular con- 
vertible GOERZ DOGMAR F:4 5 three lenses in 
one. The demand exceeds our manufacturing 


capacity—enough said! 
These two unquestioned successes embody true 
GOERZ QUALITY throughout. Talkit over with 


your dealer. Our descriptive matter, including 
our other successes, is yours for the asking. Get 
that ‘‘better lens’’ right now. 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. tt NEW YORK CITY 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE } 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


-\\ 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BETTER POSITION ~ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men | 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


5 PHOTOGRAPHY 'wi22esse"is1t 3 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Does the fact that consignments were 
goods made to special order, not general 
mdse., have any bearing in either case? 


Very truly yours, 
W. F. 
H Co. office in New York, factory in Vt. 
My orders from factory. 


October 5, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 24th it is a fun- 
damental rule of law that as a rule a deliv- 
ery of merchandise to a common carrier (if 
same was sold f.o.b. the seller’s station) 
passed title to the buyer, and after that the 
buyer takes the risks of the journey. Strict- 
ly speaking the United States mails are not 
a common carrier, but I think the same prin- 
ciple applies. Therefore, if in your case 
the mails were recognized as the usual me- 
dium of transportation and if they had been 
used before in similar transactions, then it 
is my judgment that when you mailed the 
package to the H Co. constructive delivery 
to the H Co. took place at that time and 
the loss is on the H Co. I think the answer 
is the same with the package which you 
mailed for the H Co. to the latter’s custo- 
mer. 

When the mail package is insured, the 
Government contract is to make up the loss 
if the package is not delivered. If the mer- 
chandise was of a special character and 
after its non-delivery you replaced it and 
subsequently the original packages were 
found, it would not be making up the loss 
merely to return you this worthless mer- 
chandise. I should think in that case the 
amount of your money loss due to the non- 
delivery, would be the measure of damage. 
The fact that these were goods of special 
character has no bearing upon the question 
of possession of title. Its bearing is mere- 
ly upon the question of measure of dam- 
age. 

Yours very truly, 
EO [eee 
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DO YOU REALIZE? 


that the Fall is here again, bringing with it a later sunrise and an earlier 


dusk. A faster plate is essential—one that carries an added degree of latitude 


and gives the delicate gradation so much sought for in artistic photography. 


CENTRAL PLATES 


embody all of these fundamentals in their Special X X dry plate. 


Leis 


the ‘Ultra’ of speed, yet, none of the other qualities have been sacrificed. 


Next time you buy plates, specify 


“Central Special XX me 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Importance 


With the change of temperature, incident 
upon the change of season, the photogra- 
pher is apt to overlook the variation in the 
character of the work produced when 
change is not made in methods of manipula- 
tion, considerent of the new conditions. 

He forgets that the various solutions he 
is accustomed to use are susceptible to the 
new atmospheric influences. 

He is not ignorant of this fact, but he 
often fails to give it its due consideration, 
and so it is presumptuous on his part to 
expect to get good results. 

To get, at any time, results up to his 
standard of excellence, temperature must be 
considered as the important factor. 

In a well conducted establishment care is 
taken to have a comfortable degree of tem- 
perature throughout the year, and hence 
the various solutions employed partake of 
the temperature of the surroundings, but 


of ‘Temperature 


when the photographer is called upon for 
some operation, out of the usual routine of 
work, or for one calling for the use of an 
apartment not generally used, he may find 
himself working with solutions too cold, 
perhaps, and the adverse conditions may 
not be suggested to him directly. 

Sometimes a hurried job may be under- 
taken before the heating apparatus has 
gotten into proper working order, and he 
only finds it out when the unexpected hap- 
pens. 

The efficient worker knows the time-sav- 
ing by having the various solutions ready 
for instant use, and so has recourse to stock 
solutions that are pretty concentrated solu- 
tions. Now just here is the opportunity for 
perversity on the part of these handy agents. 

They have been made up generally to the 
degree of saturation at a certain tempera- 
ture and any fall in this degree causes a 
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partial precipitation and a consequent les. 
sening of the strength with the liability (or 
more than a liability) of miscalculation. 

For a concrete case let us take the de- 
velopment of a negative, where the value 
and importance of temperature is para- 
mount. 

Careful workers watch the evolution of 
the image to get any desired degree of in- 
tensity and relativity of values, and judge 
from the time of first appearance of the 
picture how they shall continue in the de- 
velopment. 

Temperature here plays its part. If the 
exposed plate be put in a developing solu- 
tion, say at 40 degrees, it takes considerable 
longer for the image to show up and attain 
proper density than if the solution had been 
say at 70 degrees. Hence the quality of 
the negative is materially affected by tem- 
perature. 

Then, too, we have to consider what 
might be called the idiosyncrasy of the de- 
veloping agent employed. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


The solution of these profit-curtailing troubles given in the new illustrated 


booklet, ‘‘Has Every Cloud a Silver Lining For You?”’ will 


greatly interest and benefit you. 
will bring you a copy free by return mail. 


JAS. H: SMITH & SONS CO} *3 ores eae 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


In Your Operating Room 
on Dark Days 


do the sittings proceed with customary dispatch— 
and do the negatives fully express your ability ? 


Your request now, on your letterhead, 


Hydroquinone is a valuable agent, but 
must be humored to work at 30 degrees. It 
goes on a strike and is practically inert. 
IXven if it be prodded, it does only harsh 
unpleasant work. 

We must elevate the temperature to 70 
degrees before it performs properly its 
function. 

Hydroquinone is an associate with other 
agents of the developer and is added for a 
special purpose, but if the compounded de- 
veloper is used below 70 degrees do you not 
see that it may as well be absent? It is 
the other agents which get in their innings 
and hydroquinone is left out in the cold. 

Even such a robust agent as hypo must 
be humored as regards temperature. 

The solvent power of hypo is diminished 
at low temperature, and so there is liability 
of imperfect fixation with fresh solutions, 
Hypo baths should not be used immediately 
after being made up. Not only is there a 
chance of inadequate fixation, but an extra 
chance of encountering stain. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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ZB 


ZB. 
<a 


Galcard Mountings 
ave Popular. 
Quality 


Our first considerauon 


Vorkmansihip 
Only the most skilled artisans employed 


Designs 


A guarantee against compeution 
iN. 
bolors 
Our papers, specially made,are carcfilly selected 
Name Designs 


[xceptionally Artistic 
Limbossing superior in every respect 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up .by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 

less, stainless and inexpensive 

developer for developing papers. 
PRICES 


4 oz. 


$3.50 


1 lb: 
$12.00 


150z% 
$1.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


There is another thing to keep in mind 
when working during cold weather, i. e., a 
tendency to get over-intensity of effect by 
the use of potassium bromide as a restrain- 
ing agent. 


Selection of the Proper Side 
of the Face 


Perfect symmetry of the human face is 
seldom met with and so there is always 
considerable contention among portraitists 
which side of the face should be selected to 
minimize facial defects. 

It is often asserted with considerable 
expression of confidence of attaining the 
best presentation that the side towards 
which the non-medial nose inclines is the 
better, even if this inclination is not very 
pronounced. But others whose reputation 
in portraiture is just as good, insist that 
we must select the side on which the trend 
of the mouth is the lower. 

Again, some tell us to consult the contour 
of the jaw, getting the greater bulge near 
the camera; that is, by orientiating the 
camera somewhat at an angle with the rela- 
tion to the line of the sitter. Furthermore, 
someone, of as good authority as the others 
says, and with an ultimatum you will all 
go wrong if you neglect to consider which 
eye is the higher, asserting that the higher 
eye must be on the near side. But this, 
too, is contradicted and the reverse advised. 

When photographic doctors disagree, who 
shall decide? Now, the truth is, that if we 
study the portraiture of eminent painters, 
we find that “none of these things move 
them.” But then, remember the photo-por- 
traitist is never allowed the painter’s un- 
trammeled privilege to present the wart or 
the mole or any of the individual character- 
istics or any of the other insignia of beau- 
ty’s lapses which exhibit individuality. 

The likeness to the original is of less con- 
sideration to the patron of the photo-studio 
than is the accessory beauties introduced by 
the retoucher’s pencil and the assurity the 
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Your CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 


should include 


Velour Black-Buff Silk 


OF y Then Craftsmanship and Beauty of Medium 


PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Made on 
imported 
raw stock 
only. 


WHITE STOCK 


Single Weight—Glossy. Single Weight—Semi-Matte. 
Double Weight—Semi-Matte. Double Weight—Matte. 


BUFF STOCK 
Double Weight—Buff Platinum Matte. 
Double Weight—Buff Silk. 


acquired or congenital physical defects shall 
be completely obliterated. 

Portrait photography has so many im- 
posed established standards, when it de- 
flects towards realistic art not entailed upon 
the painter, it is in vain that the photo 
artist denies or even protests that the con- 
forming to the patron’s demands: for beau- 
tification savors so much of dishonest prac- 
tice that he feels he is stultifying his self- 
respect as an artist. 

He is constrained, therefore, to mollify 
his qualms in flattering his patron, to tell 
the truth in the most acceptable terms, even 
if he has to make the portrait deceive, and 
hence his inquiry ‘‘which side of the face 
is going to help him in his prevarication?”’ 

Fortunately for him, nature in her dis- 
posal of human feature endowment works 
on a constant principle, apportions and dis- 
tributes deviations from the normal or the 
classical cuts, in a way helpful to the 
photographer. For instance, you may note 
ithat the higher eye and lower side of the 


will combine to 


Loosen Holiday Purse-Strings. 


oP 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER: No yY. 


mouth are nearly always on the same side 
of the face and generally the nose is turned 
that way, too, and the lower jaw is in con- 
formity. So you see that all the advices 
above mentioned are right, and it is good 
practice to follow their hints as needful 
guidance ; that is, the photographer, by first 
carefully diagnosing his subject, may call 
to service the hint of the votary of a par- 
ticular method, of if he judge fit, disregard 
it, according to circumstances. 

He can at once modify the particular 
trend of the mouth or the eyebrows, by the 
inclination he gives the head in the pose 
and by modification of the illumination the 
contour of the jaw is made more to the 
symmetrical by directing the face more to- 
wards the axis of the camera. 

In portraits where the side or three quar- 
ters view of the shoulders is taken, face 
towards the camera, the head naturally 
turns away from your position of observa- 
tions and so you had then better select the 
side of the mouth which is lower. 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


BLUM’S 


PRIGESES TeaNoe/ 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


When the head is much tipped to one 
side, follow the advice inculcating the hay- 
ing of the higher-up eye on the nearer side 
of the face. Notice particularly the con 
tour of the jaw, when the shoulders are 
right about front, and the face turned to an 
angle especially when the light falls upon 
the farther side of the face. 

It is good practice to study irregular 


faces. It is such a triumph to get the best 
of Nature’s irregularities, do not let your 
sense of the beautiful influence you like it 
did the Greeks to eschew deformity. 

Your profession is a business as well as 
an art. You have always one potent aid to 
modification, that is the illumination. It 
can get you over many a difficulty presented 
in the lines of the face not conforming to 
symmetry. 

The direction and regulation of intensity 
of the light with a view to modulation can 
do marvels in the effort to minimize defects. 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 
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Don’t Adjust Your Sittings to the Weather, Adjust 
Them to Your Own Convenience 


The pre-holiday season of dark days and _ bright 
business prospects is at hand. 


Why not put yourself in a position where every hour 
and every plate count a full hundred percent for you? 
You cannot afford to waste good plates from insufficient 
light nor precious hours by putting off sittings for favorable 
weather. 


THE HALLDORSON 
STUDIO FLASH LAMP 


gives you full command of your time and supplies you with 
the most convenient and reliable lighting system that you 
can install. Up to a million candle power of beautiful dif- 
fused light; no under-exposures; no resittings; no moves; 
five exposures without reloading; easier used than daylight. 


Send for full information including illustrated booklet 


on flashlight—free. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


John Baldridge sold his studio in Waldron, 
Mich., and has entered another line of business. 

Fire broke out in the studio of Albert Vetter, 
Jersey City, N. J.. on November 2d. Loss, $1,500. 

W. N. Lenoir, of Grand Saline, Texas, has 
purchased the studio of R. I. White, Springdale, 
Ark, . 

Finley H. Gray, photographer, of Lynn, Mass., 
died of heart failure on October 31st. Age, 45 
years. 

On October 28th the studio of J. K. Carpen- 
ter, of Utica, N. Y., was considerably damaged 
by fire. 

L. F. Downie, of Tomahawk, Wis., has dis- 
posed of his studio to George Wetzel, of She- 
boygan. 

W. B. Englerth and C. H. Link have acquired 
ownership of the Connery Photo Supply Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. F. Witt, Laurel, Nebr., has sold his busi- 
ness and fixtures and rented the building to 
Richard Richards, of Hartington, Nebr. 

Franz Bauer, one of the foremost photogra- 
phers of San Francisco, Calif., died suddenly on 
October 26th at San Mateo. He was 42 years 
of age and a native of Vienna, Austria. 

Aaron Feld, who conducted the Sewickley 
Studio during the absence of A. H. Diehl and 
family in northern Michigan, has purchased a 
studio in Donora, Pa., and will enter business 
there. 


Chicago. 


Dust and Dark Slides 


Until a perfectly dust-proof dark-slide is ob- 
tainable there is always bound to be the minor 
specking of negatives which arises from dust 
particles finding entrance to the plate-holder, al- 
though even a hermetically sealed dark-slide, in 
the absence of other devices, could not be ex- 
pected to obviate entirely the dust nuisance. 
There is, however, a very simple method which 
can be used in circumstances when plates have 
to be carried for a long while in their holders 
under conditions favorable to the admission of 
dust, and that is to face each plate in the dark- 
slide with a sheet of plain glass. Perhaps those 
who have made much use of the Paget color 
plates will have noticed the remarkable freedom 
of the negatives from pinholes due to dust, even 
when the plates have been carried about under 
conditions such as motor touring, when it is diffi- 
cult to preserve the emulsion-film in the ordi- 
nary way free from stray particles. The use of 
a plain cover-glass presents no inconvenience, at 
any rate when using the book-form plate-holder, 
beyond that of requiring the requisite allowance 
for focus, in correspondence with the shifting of 
the sensitive surface farther back by the thick- 
ness of the glass. As a rule, reversal of the 
focusing screen in its frame is a perfectly satis- 
factory form of compensation.—The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 

ci 


“Number, please?” 


“Never mind, Central. I wanted the Fire De- 
partment, but the house has burned down now.”’— 


Life. 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 96 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
ag the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, ©°¢ §;,Frapkiin, Sauare 


The Thirteen Mistakes in Life 


1. To attempt to set up your own standards of 
right and wrong. 

2. To try to measure the enjoyment of others 
by your own. 

3. To expect uniformity of opinions in this 
world. 


4. To fail to make allowances for inexperience. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 5. To endeavor to mold all dispositions alike. 


P k d Id | N f) Sh tt 6. Not to yield to unimportant trifles. 
ac al rr Ca 0. u er 7. To look for perfection in our own actions. 
Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 8. To worry ourselves and others about what 
with a Bigb-poyee ens cannot be remedied. 


eke ace ot ah Breanne, 9. Not to help everybody, wherever, however, 
and whenever we can. 


10. To consider anything impossible that we 
ED HOU GH cannot ourselves perform. 


EOQUIS TS BELLZ auacye sme 


Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 


73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


Specialist in 11. To believe only what our finite minds can 
= grasp. 
Tint Border Enlargements 12. Not to make allowances for the weaknesses 
FOR THE TRADE of others. 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


13. To estimate by some outside quality when 
it is that within which makes the man.—Geyer’s 
Stationer. 


Cash for Old Negatives * 


“Down east yur in the cities ever’body seems 


68 W. Washington St. BH Chicago 


mee peat DissardaltNecoven to be talkin’ about daylight savin’,” observed Eph 


SPOT CASU settlements. Hopper from Arkansas, “while down whar I hail 
frum they seem t’ set mo’ sto’ by tryin’ t’ save 


P. O. Box 847 
P. H. KANTRO, ST. LOUIS, MO. moonshine.” 
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Commercial Stereographs 


Recent attempts to press the cinematograph into 
the service of the advertiser, by furnishing trav- 
‘elers with a portable projector and films of the 
‘methods by which the goods they offer are pro- 
\duced, suggest that the stereoscopic picture might 
; well be revived in the same way. Compared with 
the cinematograph the cost would be negligible, 
‘and the impression made upon the prospective 
}buyer would probably be more lasting. One 
imight even go so far as to present a stereoscope 
and a dozen slides of selected articles to import- 
‘ant buyers, and then leave a good margin inside 
‘the cost of the cinematograph show. With such 
-goods as machinery, cut glass, furniture and 
similar solid objects a much better idea of the ap- 
pearance of the article can be obtained than from 
any single photograph, however large, while the 
‘small cost of production of the stereo slides 
would make this method cheaper than supplying 
single large prints. The stereoscope is almost 
forgotten by the majority of people, while thou- 
‘sands have never looked through one; thus, its 
‘revival for business purposes would be something 
of a novelty. We commend the idea to any com- 
‘mercial photographer who wishes to find an at- 
‘tractive line—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 

| * 

About Making Money 


BY BRUCE BARTON 


It is easy to be hypocritcal on the subject of 
‘money. We have formed a habit of pretending 
publicly to despise money, while actually work- 
ing our heads off to get more of it. 

We make speeches to young men advising them 
to “seek the higher good,” and hurry straightway 
to our offices to make up for lost time. 

Let us have done with such hypocrisy. 

We are all out to make money; nor is there 
-anything reprehensible in that fact. 

Wise old Sam Johnson said: “There are few 
occupations in which men can be more harm- 
lessly employed than in making money.” 

It is not “money” that is the “root of all evil,” 
-as we often misquote, but “the love of money.” 

How much of yourself are you willing to sell 
for money? 

The answer to that question is none of my 
business. It is a personal question—a question 
for you to ask yourself. 

But if you are the sort of person I think you 
are ,your answer will be something like this: 

There are some things I am not willing to sell 
for money. 

I will not sell my health. Not for all the money 
in the world will I die twenty years before my 
time, as Harriman did; nor spend my old age 
drinking hot water, like John D. Rockefeller. 

I will not sell my home. I will forget my busi- 
ness when I leave my office. My home shall be 
a place of rest and high thinking and peace—not 
a mere annex to my factory or office, where the 
talk is of nothing but gains and loss. 

I will not sell my honor. I will not engage in 
any business, no matter what the profit, that does 
not contribute something to the happiness and 
progress of the world. 

King Midas, in a fit of coveteousness, prayed 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lenses 
for immediate delivery 


oleae exacting photographer, 
who seeks the best possible 
lens equipment for his studio, 
will be glad to know that for 
several months past production 
has been restored to a normal 
basis in this important depart- 
ment of our business. 


This means that you can get the 
famous TESSAR Ic (F:4.5) without 
delay, the lens that embodies all the 
merits of the earlier type of so-called 
“portrait lens’ without any of its 
defects, an all-around studio lens of 
long established excellence. 


It also means that you can obtain 
promptly a TESSAR IIb (F:6.3) 
which in its larger sizes is invaluable 
for group work because of its depth of 
focus, combined with covering power. 
No studio equipment is completely 
high-grade without one or more 
Tessars. Write for our new, beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalog H. 


Bausch ¢ lomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 


San Francisco 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


THE REAL VALUE OF 


Hammer Plates 


can best be tested under the trying 
conditions of winter photography: 
shortening days and waning light. 
With shortest possible exposure they 
produce negatives of the greatest 
color-range and detail. They can’t 
be beat. 

SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 
Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 


Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


THE L 


(jes d powder will ignite all the time. 
’ Every exposure a sure negative. 


every flashlight négative a perfect one. 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 


Sunlite Flash Powder 
Flash Bags 


ATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposureallthe time. The apparatus 
“| is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. ) 
No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 
Price $5.00 and $7.50. 

The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
Never fails to turn night into day. 

4 oz. bottle, 45 cents. 
Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. The 
only system of its kind; can be operated in series for large areas. 

Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. 
The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 


Blow Lamps 
Hand Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 
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that everything that he touched might turn to) 
gold. | 
And his prayer was granted. 
The food he was lifting to his mouth turned | 
to gold; his wife, if he had touched her, would 
have turned to gold. 
There are too many King Midases loose in 
the world. | 
They do not have the Midas touch; they have | 
the Midas look. 
They see nothing but money. | 
A beautiful garden to them is merely some- 
thing that “must have cost a thousand dollars.” _ 
They look on their homes and they see, not a. 
home, but an expense of so much a month. 
They look on their wives, and figure how much. 
less it cost them to live when they lived alone. | 
The universe, to them, is a balance-sheet; their | 
minds are adding-machines; their hearts beat in 
tune with the ticker. | 
God pity them—the men with the Midas look! 
Get money—but stop once in a while to figure | 
what it is costing you to get it. | 
No man gets it without giving something jin 
return. | 
The wise man gives his labor and ability. 
The fool gives his life. 


There is only one better man than the 
man who gets behind and pushes, and 
that is the man who gets ahead and 
pulls. 


*K 


A young woman, on being introduced to Sir 
Robert Ball, expressed her regret that she had 
missed his lecture the evening before. 


“Oh, I don’t think it would have interested you,” 
said Sir Robert; “it was all about sun spots.” 


“Was it, really?” she replied. “Then it would 
have greatly interested me, for, between you and 
me, Sir Robert, I have been a martyr to freckles 
all my life.” 

we 


A story of extraordinary deafness was unfolded 
at a meeting of a medical society in Philadelphia. 
An elderly woman, exceedingly hard of hearing, 
lived near the river. One afternoon a warship 
fired a salute of ten guns. The woman, alone in 
her little house, waited until the booming ceased. 
Then she smoothed her dress, brushed her hair 
back in a quaint manner and said sweetly, “Come 
Lites 


] 
You press the button and the 


2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 


Spotlights and 
Reflectors 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. : 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Price 5 Cents 
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Eyes, Nose and Mouth 


JOHN BARTLETT 


[’xpression is rather a vague term to give 
voice to explanation of that intangible some- 
thing seen in the human countenance which 
gives it individuality. 

But it is the important thing for which 
the portraitist must strive. With all his 
gettings we must get expression, for with 
ot its possession his skill in posing, judg- 
inent in illumination, his care in workman- 
ship, will avail little. 

While it is hard to analyze for the factors 
contributory to expression, it is reasonably 
within the power of the artist to exercise 
critical ability in management of facial 
peculiarities of the model; to call into alli- 
ance what they are capable of contributing 
to expression. 

Almost every face that comes in front of 
the camera shows so much deviation from 
what is called classical that the trouble is 
there is a tendency on the part of the photo- 
grapher to make facial defects more pal- 
pable than in the original. 

Every feature, therefore, must needs be 
subjected to critical scrutiny, a scrutiny, to 
be sure, which the photographer dares not 
let the model be conscious of for obvious 
reasons, the chief one of which being, the 


manifest interference with his securing of 
the coveted good expression. At the outset, 
cne’s attention must be direct to decision— 
which is the better side of the face contribu- 
tory to minimizing abnormal features. This 
determined upon, the next consideration is 
the eyes. The sort of eyes most frequently 
met with is of the blue variety, and every 
photographer knows the trouble encountered 
of blue valuation in mono- 
But, fortunately, there are 
mechanical aids to controvert this color’s 


in rendition 
chrome terms. 


perversity. 

The color of the eye is located in the iris, 
a sort of diaphragm lying at some little dis- 
tance behind the transparent cornea. Every 
one knows how it is possible to make bril- 
liant white drapery look like a shade of 
grey, by diminishing the amount of reflected 
light, and hence you see how the principle 
may be made applicable to the treatment of 
blue eyes. So we can get over the false ef- 
fect registered by the film by simply turning 
the blue eyes away from the dominant 
light. 
of optics that the angle of incidents and 


If we bear in mind the general law 


reflections are equal, we will see that the 
further the direction in which the central 
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rays deviate from the imaginary line drawn 
between the lens and the eye of the subject, 
the more color of the blue eyes will approxi- 
mate that of darker eyes ; that is to say, that 
any position of the head which is turned 
away from the dominant light, it suffices if 
we arrange so as to have the blue eyes some- 
what cast down in order to get them more 
in the shadow and more like their natural 
appearance in the model. You may say one 
does not invariably so pose a figure, that as 
most subjects pose better toward the light, 
but you need not go to extremes. Place the 
niodel so that the body is turned away from 
the operator and then bring the head around 
a little and direct the eyes still a little fur- 
ther around than the head, and you will find 
that you secure the advantage of the light in 
advance, and at the same time, depress the 
illumination of the eyes. 

The next feature to tackle is the mouth. 
This is the feature most contributory to ex- 
pression, as every photographer is aware, 
but, at the same time, he knows of its per- 
versity. Some people habitually keep their 
mouths open, due to physiological condition 
of the breathing organs, sometimes it is due 
to the fact that the upper lip is shorter and 
there is constraint when the photographer 
requests the model to bring them together. 
In the first case, the difficulty is often over- 
come by watching for the moment when the 
lips are temporarily together, but the latter 
case is harder to deal with because any sug- 
gestion to close the lips necessarily results in 
registration of a false expression. The best 
thing to do under such conditions is to ask 
the model to turn toward the light, whereby 
space between the lips receives more illumi- 
nation and the unpleasant dark shadow is 
avoided. If such a method is impracticable 
by reason of the emphasis it would give to 
some other facial defect, pose with the head 
resting upon the hands, having the fore- 
fingers in proximity to the objectionable 
mouth near its corner, not so as to press the 
cheek and so change the contour of the face, 
but lightly. Such a pose may really be 
effective. 
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Iinally, the nose and what to do with it. 
We need hardly say concerning noses, there 
is much variety and the classical is not pre- 
dominant. Pronounced expression of coun- 
tenance is often noted in a face endowed 
with the so-called Roman nose and it is 
a feature which has to be well considered 
on account of the danger of exaggeration by 
the photograph. It generally needs modifi- 
cation. The hook must be depressed and the 
face should never be taken with the model 
seated because the necessary downward in- 
clination of the camera would emphasize the 
arch. Where the opposite character of nose 
prevails, the pug or retrousse, you do just 
the reverse to the sitter and the camera. 
You pose downward and thus confer dignity 
to the organ to the obvious advantage of the 
model’s expression. 

Let us say something briefly relative to 
the treatment of the ears. Though they con- 
tribute nothing to the expression, yet they 
are often too obtrusively presented. With 
women models no difficulty is encountered 
because the hair can be called into good 
service for concealment when they are ob- 
noxious, but with men they often must be 
depressed when the lighting makes them in- 
tense. Hand shades should be used for 
suppressing the light. It does effective serv- 
ice, but do not use it so as to cast a deep 
shadow, making an unpleasant dark splodge 
upon the head. 


“You can do more work. 
You can have more fun. 
You can have more 
friends, You "e@anmorm 
healthier. You can be 
better all around. How? 
By being cheerful.” 
—Postage. 
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Why Say What You Mean? 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The ten rules for successful advertising 
begin this way, “Never say what you mean. 
Say something else. Try to fool the reader. 
This will give him confidence in you and 
make him feel that you are to be trusted.” 

The second of the ten rules is like this: 
“If there are two ways of saying any one 
thing, such as ‘black is white’ (which may 
equally well be stated ‘white is black’), be 
sure and choose the more involved way. 
This will puzzle the reader and make him 
grateful to you for supplying his vacant 
time with something useful to do.” 

The other eight rules are very similar. 
But we can neglect them in favor of these 
two for the moment. 

In front of me as I scribe is a piece of 
printed matter from a “chain store” pho- 
tographic outfit—one of these successful 
commercializings of the photographer’s art 
which operates a studio in a dozen different 
cities and by system and large buying 
reduces cost, and thus increases profits. 

This piece of printed matter puts a lot 
of emphasis upon the joys of having your 
picture taken. It tells about how the ordeal 
of yesteryear is no more; that because of 
modern methods and skilled workmen the 
present day job of picturing my phiz is a 
highly delightful one to me—one I will have 
such a good time doing, probably, that I'll 
make it a habit and come back every week 
for the pure pleasure of the enjoyment of 
being mugged. Nay, gentle reader, the ad- 
vertisement doesn’t say all that, but that is 
the impression it leaves—that, and the idea 
that the writer and the publisher thereof is 
an artist in the bull-ring such as the world 
has seldom seen before. 

I submit for your thoughtful considera- 
tion the following thoughts, to wit, 7. e., n. b. 
take notice: that people who want their pic- 
tures taken, want pictures. They want good 
pictures, pictures made at a reasonable price, 
pictures they can be proud of. But they 
don’t go a picturing with the same mental 


ideas and anticipations with which they ap- 
proach the door to the concert emporium, 
where they expect to hear Galli-Curci 
warble, nor do they regard having one’s 
physiognomy pinned to a piece of paper as 
comparable in enjoyment to an afternoon 
on the golf links, nor as approaching in pure 
pleasure the ancient practice of standing 
with the right foot and elbow raised and 
murmuring “Here’s how.” 

Why, then, tell me that picture making 
is so joyous an affair? The idea that I 
personally will derive pleasure from being 
measured for a suit of clothes, or being 
fitted with a hat, or signing the deed to a 
dollar-down-dollar-a-day-for-life piano is a 
fetching one, if you can put it over. But 
I never saw the man who wasn’t bored by 
being measured or who regarded the paying 
out of money as anything but a crime, to be 
avoided when possible. And even admit- 
ting the truth of the fable that women love 
the dressmaker and enjoy standing all day 
to be tucked and hemmed or whatever, | 
doubt very much that any store could sell 
clothes on the thesis that being fitted was 
such an unadulterated happiness that it 
must be had whether one wanted new 
clothes or not. 

It would seem, to the passer-by, that the 
space devoted to telling the reader what a 
joy picture making has become, could bet- 
ter be devoted to telling him or her what 
a joy the pictures were after they had been 
made. Pictures can be sold by advertising 
as well as any other kind of merchandise. 
There is no essential difference, in the sales 
standpoint, between selling a photograph, a 
hat, a piano or a house. One man has the 
goods, the other the money. One has the de- 
sire to sell. The missing link is the desire to 
buy, in the prospect’s mind. That missing link 
is what the advertiser desires to create with 
his advertising. I submit that trying to in- 
terest the prospect in the delights of the 
process rather than the joy of the result is 
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much on a par with this, suggested as an 
advertisement for the seller of automobiles : 

“Buy your automobile of us. Our skilled 
salesmen, through long practice, have made 
it an art to separate you from your money 
without injury. You will so enjoy signing 
the contract and paying the check that you 
will buy a car every day for a year simply 
to please yourself with the wild excitement 
and joyous happiness which is yours as you 
pay your money to our skilled salesmen. 
What you do with the car you don’t care, 
nor do we—it is not the car we are trying 
to sell you, but the joy of buying a car.” 


How many cars would you buy in re- 
sponse to such an appeal? Well, how does 
it fundamentally differ from the advertise- 
ment of the photographer who puts the em- 
phasis on the fun of being photographed, 
rather than upon the need, the desirability, 
the pleasure of having and giving away your 
pictures? 

But, why say what you mean? What’s 
the reader for, anyway, but to throw verbal 
mixtures at, so he can puzzle out what you 
are trying to elucidate? The printer has a 
great and unholy joy in taking your money 
away from you. The postman chortles with 
glee at the happiness of delivering you d1- 
rect-by-mail advertisement. Why shouldn’t 
you give your prospective customer the in- 
tense pleasure of reading something which 
doesn’t mean anything and which will cause 
him to go somewhere else, simply to be sure 
he doesn’t come into personal contact with 
anyone with the type of brain to think an 
advertisement filled with childish “bull,” 
attractive ? 

Like Togo, of sainted memory, I ask to 
know. 

There are points a-plenty about a photo- 
graph to advertise in which the man and 
the women who read as they run are in- 
terested. There are reasons galore why you 
and I should have our pictures taken for 
Christmas. The clever advertisement makes 
an argument about something arguable—the 
would-be clever one tries to strain a point 
for “something new” and attempts to con- 
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vince us both of something which is not 
arguable, and consequently fails not only to 
interest us in the idea of being pictured, but 
very possibly repels us from this particular 
studio and toward some the master mind 
of whch is simple and direct. 

Think it over—and then remove the 
“bull” (if any) from your booklet or cir- 
cular—so shall you catch the most attention 
and reap the greater number of sittings. 


Dampness and Faded Prints 


That there are so many different views. 
held as to the relative permanency of 
photographic prints is probably due not only 
to variation in the methods by which the 
prints have been made, but to the con- 
ditions under which they have been kept. 
When both sets of conditions are favorable 
a fairly high degree of permanence may be 
obtained even with silver images, while, on 
the other hand, a few weeks or months at 
most witness the almost complete 
destruction of the image. 

Leaving out of the question chemical 
vapors such as might be found in a labora- 
tory, iodine, chlorine, or sulphurous acid, it 
would seem that there are two main 
features in the destruction of an ordinary 
photograph, the sulphurous vapors, usually 
present in town atmospheres and dampness. 

We have lately had an interesting demon- 
stration of the action of damp by the dis- 
covery of a large number of photographs, 
embracing examples of nearly all the proc- 
esses in common use, which had been stored 
in a cupboard presumed to be dry, but 
which by the unsuspected leakage of a pipe 
embedded in the wall was extremely damp 
at one side. The photographs were of all 
ages ; some albumen prints made over thirty 
years ago; bromides of all ages from thirty 
years to three months; some P. O. P. and 
collodion prints of all dates, as well as a 
few carbon platinum prints and some three- 
color process proofs—all were in this col- 
lection. It may be as well to say that, in 
spite of their age, all the prints were in 
fairly good condition when stowed away a 


may 
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Double Back-Lightings. Demonstration by L. J. Buckley, 
at the New England Convention, Springfield, Mass. 
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Double Back-Lightings. Demonstration by L. J. Buckley, 
at the New England Convention, Springfield, Mass. 
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little more than a year ago. The deteriora- 
tion, which has in most cases been utterly 
destructive, is clearly due to the damp 
atmosphere. The albumenized prints have 
faded from a good purple to a yellowish 
brown, the paper also yellowing. The 
bromides, originally brilliant specimens, 
have in the case of untoned prints faded 
almost away, while sulphide-toned ones have 
lost much of their strength. Prints on col- 
lodion papers have faded badly, showing a 
spottiness not present in the bromides. Only 
platinum prints were absolutely unchanged. 
In some cases mildew has formed upon the 
surface, but when this was removed the 
image, as was to be expected, was perfectly 
good. Carbon prints have stood well, ex- 
cept that where mildew has appeared the 
surface of the gelatine has been spoiled. A 
curious effect was observable in the prints 
from three-color blocks; in some cases the 
red printing color had, through the action 
of the damp, diffused itself all over the sur- 
faces Olathe e picture, 

As a contrast to this we have prints made 
under similar conditions which have been 
kept in dry cupboards in a gas-lighted stove- 
heated room which have endured wonder- 
fully well. 

It is thus seen, then, that damp is a most 
potent factor in the fading of prints, and 
every precaution should be taken to secure 
silver images from it. In the case of framed 
pictures it is of little use to paste up the 
backs of the frames as long as the card- 
board and wooden back remain porous and 
permeable to the atmosphere. It would 
seem that the safest treatment, as far as 
permanency is concerned, is to dry-mount 
the prints with a good shellac tissue, and to 
coat the faces either with a varnish or to 
rub them with a good encaustic paste. 

It must not be overlooked that although 
toned bromide prints have suffered from 
their severe ordeal they have not done so to 
the same extent as the black and white ones. 
In the case of the albumen prints, those 
toned to a purple have been found to fade 
less than those of a brown color. 
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No oil-prints or Bromoils were submitted 
to this involuntary test, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that they would have stood it as well 
as a few collotypes which had retained their 
original freshness. The moral which the 
professional photographer may draw from 
this experience is that it is very desirable to 
keep all showcases and window enclosures 
well ventilated in damp weather, and that in 
the case of pictures hanging upon outside 
walls a couple of corks or studs should be 
placed at the lower corners of the frame, so 
as to allow of a current of air passing be- 
tween the wall and the picture —The British 
Journal of Photography. 


What Critical Analysis Does 
Not Give 


The old-time manner or fashion of look- 
ing at and judging of photographs is giv- 
ing place to a broader conception of merit 
in pictorial work. 

We are awakening to the realization of 
the truth that photographic art is approach- 
ing to, if it has not already reached, that 
position of artistic status where it ceases to 
be mere reproduction of the actual to where 
it is a means for artistic production. 

The essential of a picture is in the illusion 
presented by the rendering of what may be 
called the tactile quality of space, the com- 
munication to the vision of the significance 
of form, giving to form the ability to be felt 
by the eye. 

Picture making, whether by pigment and 
brush or by lens and chemicals, is the en- 
deavor of the artist to give his impression 
of reality on a surface having two dimen- 
sions only, a flat plane of length and breadth, 
and the art consists in the supplying of the 
third dimension of matter by means of an 
illusion. In other words, the eye is de- 
ceived into the belief that there is solidity 
when conditions are impossible for its 
existence. 

It is, therefore, instructive to those who 
are in search of the picturesque to know 
in what way the illusory effect may be 
accomplished. 
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A picture to affect us pleasurably, which 
is the real purpose of a picture, must stimu- 
late the visual sense by exciting its power 
of tactile perception. In plain terms, the 
eye must feel the third dimension of space. 

When we look at a fine picture, the eye 
wanders from one plane to the others, jour- 
neying from foreground to distance, return- 
ing as from a pleasant excursion. 

This requires muscular effort and in a 
good picture the illusion is produced best 
because of the variation in the stimulus of 
muscular sensation. 

The greater the picture is the more per- 
fectly does it excite this consciousness of 
tactile values in its appeal to our imagina- 
tion, 

Without this stimulus, representations of 
things are merely symbols, sort of hiero- 
glyphics, which give us a notion if we know 
what they stand for, but we miss the great 
function of art language in its appeal to the 
intellect. 

We must, however, appreciate the truth 
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that artistic illusion is something different 
from mere deception of the vision. 

We may be deceived by a wax work into 
belief of its actual reality, but then we do 
not account it art at all. 

Imitation is a sort of balancing between 
likeness and difference. Perfect imitation 
would destroy illusion. The difference is 
as essential to it as the likeness or the thing 
made is a mere copy of the real thing, not a 
thing of art. 

The exact visual impression of objects, 
when expressed in a picture, 1s realism. 

We have well illuminated figures, good 
posture, full appreciation of tonal value, 
excellent features, which dare not be ig- 
nored, but these are not all; we must get 
conveyance to our imagination of the sig- 
nificance of things. 

The artist must select from the many 
possible variations of light and shade, or 
differences of form, just that which gives 
the beholder the illusion of space, composi- 
tion or tactile perception by the eye. 


Your Christmas Campaign 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


It should be, and doubtless is, already un- 
der way.: You don’t begin getting ready 
for the holiday trade any too soon if you 
begin on January Ist. 

Preparation for such work as enlarge- 
ments and miniatures must necessarily com- 
mence very early, because you have to cre- 
ate a double interest, an interest first in hav- 
ing a photograph made and then an interest 
in ordering the miniature or enlargement 
made from that—and, of course, it takes a 
good deal longer to get orders completed 
when it is necessary to send away for part 
of the work. 

But it is time right now for the heaviest 
Christmas publicity to go out. This is the 
time when you ought to be doing the best 
and the most advertising to interest people 
in having pictures made for Christmas gifts. 

Your newspaper space ought to be in- 
creased and in every. issue of the paper you 


should have a new advertisement with a 
strong appeal for the use of photographs for 
presents, 

Here are some suggested advertisements 
that may fit your need, with such change 
as you want to make to give them a more 
individual tone. 

THE BEST GIFT 

The best Christmas Gift 
thing the recipient wants but cannot 
buy. 

Your friends cannot buy your pho- 
tograph. They cannot have one made 
for themselves, no matter how much 
money they may have. 

In order to get a picture of you, you 
are the one who must go to the pho- 
tographer’s and order the work. 

Many of your friends and relatives 
want your photograph and have even 
mentioned the fact, but they cannot 


is some- 
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keep begging you for it until it comes. 
The action must be your own. 

Just a little of your time at your con- 
venience, and when you want the pic- 
tures they will be ready for delivery. 
We mail them individually, if you wish, 
to such addresses as you give us, en- 
closing your card. 

The Grant Studio 


GIFTS THAT ARE KEPT 

So many of the things people give 
for Christmas are of so little interest 
and value that they are put away out 
of sight before New Year’s Day. They 
become junk in a week. 

It is never so with photographs of 
friends. The photograph is welcomed 
with delight and preserved indefinitely. 

What thing do you value most, com- 
ing from a friend or relative you have 
not seen for years? Isn’t it a photo- 
graph? That is the thing that brings 
you and the absent friend closest to- 
gether and renews the acquaintance 
most effectually. 

You have time to make an appoint- 
ment with us and have the pictures 
made, and what easier way is there of 
remembering a dozen or a score of 
friends? 

The price, you know, can be made 
to suit you. 

The Grant Studio 


YOUR CHRISTMAS PHOTOGRAPHS 

Don’t wait until the last minute to see 
about the photographs you want taken 
for Christmas use. 

We can give you the best of service 
right now, with time to finish the pic- 
tures and time for you to send them to 
friends and relatives at a distance. 

Telephone us or call and make an 
appointment, or come in and say you 
want your picture taken. 

We are equipped to work rapidly and 
we guarantee you satisfactory results. 

Bring the children to our studio and 
have their pictures taken. How long 


has it been since you had a new picture 
of the children? 

We can make photographs of any 
size and style, and give you work you 
will be proud to use for holiday gifts. 

The Grant Studio 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 

Every mother will value most for 
Christmas a new photograph of a son 
or a daughter—or of grandchildren. 

If you want to give your mother 
something she will appreciate and keep 
by her as long as she lives, get a good 
photograph made at our studio and send 
it to her, 

Perhaps it is years since you have 
In that case, you 
owe it to her to send a photograph. 

Let us get up a photograph for you 
that will be suitable for framing, some- 


seen your mother. 


thing of better quality and greater per- 
manence than the pictures you might 
think good enough for general distri- 
bution. 

Get the best you can get for your 
mother. Tell us what you want of the 
picture and we will help you to make it 
a Christmas present worth while. 

The Grant Studio’ 


CHRISTMAS LETTERS 

This is the time when you ought to send 
out a selected list of good prospects letters 
calling attention to the advantage of using 
photographs for holiday presents. If you 
have any kind of a duplicating device, you 
can get these letters out in that way, though 
every care should be taken to make the let- 
ters high-class, because you will want to 
send them to some of the people who rep- 
resent the highest class of patrons, who like 
the best. 

A limited number of such letters, written 
individually on the typewriter, will often 
bring in a nice lot of orders. 


NO. | 
Dear Madam.—You have thought of 
having some new photographs made. 
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Had you thought of getting them in 
time for Christmas? 

You have some intimate friends, 
some dear relatives, to whom you want 
to send something they will value, 
something they do not have and cannot 
get for themselves. 

To these people, what more welcome 
gift can you send than your own pho- 
tograph, showing you as you are today. 
For friends you have not seen for 
years, this would mean bringing the 
acquaintance up to the present time: 

Just come in and give us half an 
hour of your time and you will be able 
to get gifts for as many people as will 
like your photograph, and no trouble in 
shopping. 

Nothing is easier to send away than 
photographs. 

The cost will be whatever price you 
want to pay. 

The Grant Studio. 


No. 2 


Dear Madam.—yYou will some day 
wish you had had more pictures taken 
of the children. Once a year is none 
too often. 

The best time is right now when you 
will be able to use their photographs 
as Christmas remembrances for your 
friends and relatives, and for the chil- 
dren’s own acquaintances. 

We are always willing to take great 
pains in getting good pictures of the 
children. 

Arrange a time that suits you and we 
will make a special appointment so as 
not to keep you waiting. 

We are prepared to make informal 
play pictures, showing the child at work 
or at play. Our studio is equipped for 
this work and we can interest any 
child. Or we make the more formal or 
fancy pictures. Anything you want. 

As for price, choose your own style 
and cost. 

The Grant Studio. 
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NO. 3 

Dear Miss Greene.—It is just near 
enough to Christmas so it is time to 
have that special Christmas photograph 
made that you want for a present to 
your more intimate friends. 

Have you seen any of that new Holly 
Series we have just begun to make? 

These represent the latest and the 
most artistic thing in portraits and we 
are sure we could make such a picture 
of yourself as would be very satisfac- 
tory to you and a source of great pleas- 
ure to your friends, 

Won't you come in and let us show 
you some samples of what we have 
been doing in this line lately? Come 
in whether you are thinking of having 
a portrait made or not. We want you 
to know about this work. It is very 
artistic and you will appreciate it. 

Yours cordially, 
The Grant Studio. 


No. 4 

Dear Sir.—You are a busy man and 
you have often thought of having your 
picture taken and have put off the occa- 
sion indefinitely, or perhaps you have 
stopped in some cheap place and taken 
immediate delivery of work you did not 
like and never used. 

We do not ask for much of your 
time. Half an hour when you are at 
liberty, and we will show you a photo- 
graph of yourself that will please you. 

Get the sitting made now and you 
will have a fine photograph for giving 
to those of your family and friends, 
who will most appreciate it for Christ- 
mas, 

A good photograph of you would be 
a genuine surprise to certain people 
who would highly appreciate it. 

And then you would have a good 
photograph already taken for use for 
business purposes at any time. All you 
would have to do would be to call on 
us for a new print. We make a spe- 
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cialty of getting out prints for use in 
half-tone work for newspapers, etc. 
Call us on the ’phone and make an 
appointment. 
Yours very truly, 
The Grant Studio, 
(Men’s Department). 


Don’t you know people to whom you 
could write just such letters as the above 
and have them well received, getting results 
from them in the way of sittings? Suppose 
you take some of your artistic studio letter- 
heads and set a typewriter operator at get- 
ting out such letters as you need, adjusting 
them to fit individual cases. A few dollars 
spent in this way will bring in some new 
business and some of the most profitable 
business you ever had. 


Yellow Stain Cure 


It comes perfectly natural to some people 
to practice economy, at least in some ways, 
and in the particular case we are going to 
mention the economy was in the saving of 
developers. This particular photographer 
simply couldn’t pour a tray of developer 
into the sink the same day he used it be- 
cause, as he said, he could never tell when 
he might need to develop just one or two 
more plates and he couldn’t think of making 
up a new developer when an old one would 
answer just as well. So he poured his de- 
veloper into a graduate and saved it until 
the next day when it was regretfully dumped 
into the sink. 

But one day he forgot. And when he had 
mixed a graduate of fresh developer and 
closed the dark-room door, instead of get- 
ting the fresh solution his hand came in con- 
tact with a graduate and its contents went 
over the tray of plates—no, he had not yet 
been converted to film—and you can imagine 
what those plates looked like when they 
came out of an old, badly oxidized, pyro 
developer. 

They were almost an orange color and, of 
course, they were important negatives, as is 
always the case when such things happen. 
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What could he do? There was the fresh 
developer in the graduate, unused, but what 
good was it when the damage had_ been 
done? 

Possibly you have never had a demon- 
strator drop in to see you just as something 
of this kind has happened. They don’t 
always pick out the times when things go 
right, however. And in this case, in stepped 
Mr. Demonstrator. If he hadn’t happened 
in just as he did, we wouldn’t have had this 
experience to relate. 

But, best of all, he knew what to do ina 
pinch. 

“Bleach the negatives and develop them in 
the fresh developer, if you know it will give 
you the right color,” was his advice, but he 
didn’t let it go at that. This was the first 
opportunity he had seen to be of help in this 
studio, so he took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves and took charge of the job himself 
without being invited. 

It has been some time since we have given 
the formula for this process, so we give it 
again for those who do not know of it. 

To remove the color from a negative or 
to remove any developer stain, without in 
any way affecting the silver deposit which 
makes up the negative image, bleach the 
negative and then redevelop it in daylight 
in either a pyro developer that will give the 
desired color or in a non-staining Elon- 
Hydrochinon._ developer. 

It must be understood that the silver 
image itself can, in no way, be changed by 
this process. No silver is added and none is 
taken away. The advantage is merely that 
of removing excessive or uneven stain and 
putting back into the negative just the 
amount of color that is desired. 

A negative must have been thoroughly 
fixed and washed. Bleach in the following 
solution until all of the silver image is 


white: 
A 
Potassium permanganate ..30 grains 
Sulphuricjacid Gin. eee edrams 
Water Ve iia ate nti 3) oat 32 ounces 


This is one of a series of sketches on Leading 
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American Photographers«s- 


This is the Vitax F:3.8 
which Mr. Mock uses exten- 1 
sively in conjunction with his 

erito. He finds this lens 
offers many advantages because 
of its extreme speed. It is 
ideal for winter work, when the 
light is poor, or for making pictures # 
of babies. as up 
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AMETICAN 


hoto Sraphers- 


J. E. MOCK—Rochester’s own contribution to the halls of fame, Mr. 
J. E. Mock of the camera city, hardly needs an introduction, for his contri- 
~~ butions to the photographic art have brought him not only national but inter- 
‘ national recognition. 


Mr. Mock objected somewhat to having the spotlight of 
publicity tuned on his commendable work but through the 
good graces of his receptionist, we had the pleasure of 
looking over his personal scrap-book. The trophies 
and honors from all parts of the globe mentioned 
therem in newspaper clippings, were actually too 
numerous to itemize, 


A pioneer in new ideas, Mr. Mock has frequently 
blazed the trail to better workmanship. He has also 
often served photography on the convention platform, 
and as an officer in photographic associations. 


Success depends mostly on the man behind the gun. 
Yet, we think that our Vitax and Verito have helped 
Mock as they have helped thousands of others. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, 


i, 


g=™ NEW YORK. 


A 


MNTINUOEVENUERASACT A AMUNOAAOGAGAANAAAAQUUANIAUSAAROAOOAUOAAEDAASOATOAD A OARUAG TORE 
B 
Sodium chloride (salt) ....! 4 ounce 
Wateirtas on 20 pe eee 20 ounces 


For use add 6 ounces of A to 2 ounces 


of B. When the negative has bleached 
white, the gelatine will have a permanganate 
stain. The negative is cleared of this stain 
by rinsing thoroughly and placing in a 1 
per cent solution of sodium bisulphite. 

Rinse the negative again and re-develop 
in any developer you may desire to use, but 
development must be in a fairly bright light. 

The permanganate and acid acts as a 
reducer and dissolves the metallic 
which is immediately changed to. silver 
chloride by the sodium chloride. The silver 
chloride must be acted upon by light before 
it can again be changed to metallic silver, so 
it is necessary to expose the bleached image 
to strong light. This is conveniently done 
by developing in the light. 

When the demonstrator had finished the 
job Mr. Photographer was pleased and he 
was grateful—Studio Light. 


silver 


How to Get Enforceable 
Guarantees of Price 
The fact that buyers in most lines are 
discussing the question of giving stability to 
markets by guaranteeing prices, makes the 
following letter timely : 

Last December we bought a bill of 
goods from — , of New York. 
We really didn’t need them so much, 
but things were uncertain and the sales- 
man persuaded us to stock up while we 
could. The writer discussed with said 
salesman the question of falling prices. 
He convinced us that prices for this 
article were not likely to fall, at least 
before we could get rid of that order. 
We were somewhat apprehensive about 
this, as a large sum was involved, but 
the last thing he said after we had 
signed the order and was departing, 
“These goods won’t drop, take it from 
me. If they drop inside of six months 
Pll eat my hat.” 

The goods were delivered in January 
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and paid for on regular terms. By that 
time the market was easy, but we 
thought that was natural and that it 
would recover again, but later in the 
month it slumped badly, and our goods 
are now only worth about 65 per cent 
of their cost. This represents a heavy 
loss to us, and we took it up with the 
salesman, and while he was very nice 
above it, he takes the position that we 
took a chance, and that he gave us his 
honest opinion. He says, in fact, that 
the goods will go back to about what 
we paid for them, but the writer sees 
no sign of that. We also took the mat- 
ter up with the house that we bought 
the goods from, but they write us that 
no salesman has authority to bind the 
house by guaranteeing prices and they 
can do nothing for us. What we-wish 
to inquire is, must we stand this loss? 

Let me say at the outset, that even if this 
correspondent had what might under other 
circumstances have been a binding guarantee 
of the price, it would be worthless when 
given and accepted after the order was 
signed and the deal was completed. Buyers 
ought never to lose sight of this, because it 
may make all the difference between a guar- 
antee and no guarantee. For instance, a 
buyer is discussing an order he intends to 
give. He is doubtful about the future of 
the market. Before the order is signed, 
the seller says, “Oh, I’ll guarantee the price 
for ninety days.” That is a binding con- 
tract which can be enforced. 

Dut suppose, as in this Baltimore case, the 
order was signed and then the seller said he 
would guarantee the price. That is not a 
guarantee, because the deal was not made on 
the strength of it—it is practically nothing 
more than a prophecy which will not in- 
validate the deal if not fulfilled. 

A guarantee of price, in order to be worth 
anything, must be made before the order is 
signed and must be one of the considerations 
of the sale. 

So much for the time the promise was 
made; now let us consider the substance of 


Buckley Lens Shade 


(PATENT PENDING) 


PRICE - - $7.50 
THE SUCCESS OF ALL BACK-LIGHTINGS 


ey roe ~ 


Made in all sizes. 
$$aUu1D2]9 
pup uolluyap ul s]aoxq 


Enables the photographer to work against any 
source of light. The greatest asset to photog- 
raphy in years; nothing to get out of order, 
and is scientifically correct. For use in home 
portrait, out-door work, Cirkut cameras, group 
work, moving pictures, and all studio work— 
in fact, every place where you use your lens. 
Information gladly furnished. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER. 


709 -714 PRESS BLDG. 
L. J. BUCKLEY, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


JOHNSONS 
Scales nS J Brand 
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CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


Manufactured by 


From your Dealer. 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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Cur 


HE man who doesn’t 


Ree advertise has no faith 


SNNVS 


in his goods. 


Buying advertised goods 
gives the buyer confidence 
—he knows that they are 
right. 


Advertised photo mount- 
ings are standard—you’ll 
find them in 


Gross 
Mountings 


Rush orders our hobby 


SPIELBIUSCH AVE, 


EDO\OHTO, 


4 


it. Was it an enforceable guarantee of 
price, or would it have been had it been 
made at the right time? It was not, first, 
because it didn’t take the form of a guar- 
antee, but was a mere prediction that “these 
goods won't drop.” Second, if it had taken 
the form of a guarantee, it was given by 
somebody without authority to give it. No 
salesman ordinarily has authority to guar- 
antee the price of the goods he sells, and in 
the usual case a salesman’s guarantee can- 
not be enforced against his house, no matter 
how strong it seems to be. It would be 
binding upon the salesman, if otherwise 
sufficient, but the average buyer would 
never sue a salesman, and therefore gets 
no benefit from his supposed guarantee. 

All guarantees of prices against decline 
should be in black and white, preferably upon 
the invoice. I say again, because it is so 
important, they should always be signed by 
the house. Sometimes a salesman signs the 
house’s name to a guarantee of price, claim- 
ing to have the authority to do so. I should 
never accept such a guarantee if the deal is 
important—make him send it on to the 
house and get the firm’s name signed to it. 
It is just as easy for the employer to 
repudiate a guarantee of price which a 
salesman has written as to repudiate one 
which the salesman has spoken. 

I don’t know whether the readers hereof 
are generally familiar with the fact that the 
Federal Trade Commission has attacked the 
legality of the practice of guaranteeing 
prices against decline. A certain Western 
condensed milk company had ‘habitually 
guaranteed prices against decline for, I 
think, six months. It practically amounted 
to agreeing to sell as cheap as any com- 
petitor, and the Federal Trade Commission 
decided that that was a restraint upon com- 
petition and started prosecution. The 
courts have still to pass upon the point, and 
meanwhile I advise the readers hereof that 
they can enforce all the sufficient guar- 
antees they can get from people who sell 
them goods. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Background Congruity 


When occasion presents for putting in 
operation our knowledge upon any particular 
performance how few of us are imme- 
diate to call to service what we know. We 
are apt to go at things with a rush, trusting 
more to our intuitions than to our judgment 
of what is most applicable for the sudden 
occasion. 

Besides, we may not always feel disposed 
to make the effort because of the difficulties 
attendant. 

All this is vouchsafed by way of preface 
to a few words relative to background and 
portrait, a photographic performance calling 
for a quick decision as to the most suitable 
means of association of the head with its 
surroundings. 

The last word can hardly be said upon 
this important subject, because almost every 
particular pose of figure demands particular 
modification of the character of the back- 
ground. 

Some backgrounds and some figures 
are very refractory in assimilation, and then 
the safest course to escape incongruity is, 
use a very simple or plain background and 
study to apportion the light and shade to 
get the proper artistic relief of the figure 
against it. 

It is good practice to comprehend _ back- 
ground and figure relations, as an entirety. 
Not each individually for its 
beauty, but for the relative effect. 

We are told that a picture to be effective 
should grow in our appreciation the more 
we study it, and there is undoubtedly truth 
in the pronouncement. 

The adjustment of surroundings to 
figures is one of the weak points most notice- 
able in some of the best posed portrait 
pictures by the camera, evidently due more 
to carelessness on the part of the photog- 
rapher than for lack of artistic taste, for 
it is reasonable to suppose taste would not 
be limited to figure study. 

The trouble is that the photographer is 


intrinsic 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10)2.. April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Lies ly 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22. See A Drils 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
S10 ee ulys 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 . Ss Pablo Picasso 


Special \ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 f June, Bud rH Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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An American Book on American Photography 


1 1 Its Princip] 
Pictorial Photography: '®Pinsivtes.. 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 


302 pages. 


apt to use the one excellent scenic back- 
ground he has for all sorts and conditions of 
figure pose till he gets oblivious to the fact 
that every time he elects to change the 
posture of the model he may throw the set 
background entirely out of harmony with it. 

Adjustment of background, to be sure, 
entails expenditure, time and energy, but 
is not artistic result worth the outlay? 


Reproduction of Oil Paintings 


The commission to reproduce an oil 
painting is something the photographer does 
not receive with his usual avidity, for the 
prime reason that in nine cases out of ten 
the result is unsatisfactory to the artist. 

Now, we do not mean to impugn the 
photographer either for lack of knowledge 
or want of skill, neither do we imply that 
the artist is unreasonable. In fact, we think 
the painter is justified very frequently in 
his condemnation of the photograph. 

We want here, briefly, to point out some 


and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
Octavo. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


of the reasons for the inadequate transla- 
tion of the color scheme in photographic 
monotone, 

It has been possible only within very 
recent times to copy a painting interpreta- 
tive of its color values. 

It is through the researches of the 
scientific experimentors in orthochromatic 
photography, together with co-operation of 
the experts in emulsion films that the prac- 
tical worker is in a position to approximate 
in the rendering of color values their initial 
quality. 

We presume, therefore, that the reader 
has acquaintance with the ordinary practice 
of orthochromatic films and color screens; 
confining our remarks to suggestion relative 
to the most effectual way to utilize his re- 
sources to reproduction that has conformity 
in the terms of the original. 

“The Eastman Laboratory of Research” 
has furnished to the artistically minded 
photographer most efficient appliances and 


PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have now on hand for immediate 
shipment 


ORIGINAL 


“Agta” Products 


GLYCIN AMIDOL FEIKONOGEN 


16 oz. - $15.00 
ASS a aed (AY bs 

- 4.00 

1.25 


ORTOL RODINAL — BLITZLICHT 


16 oz. - $15.00 16 0z. - $3.50 100 grams - $2.25 
Saeam - 2,00 50 “= «1.50 
3p 90 


Each 25 cents 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 


120-122 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Your CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 


should include 


Velour Black-Buff Silk 


Then Craftsmanship and Beauty of Medium 


imported 
raw stock 
only. 


WHITE STOCK 
Single Weight—Glossy. Single Weight—Semi-Matte. 
Double Weight—Semi-Matte. Double Weight—Matte. 


BUFF STOCK 
Double Weight—Buff Platinum Matte. 
Double Weight—Buff Silk. 


it is incumbent upon him to make rational 
use thereof. 

The copyist must rely as much on his ex- 
perience in the translation of color as upon 
acquiescence with the opinion of the artist 
as to color tone, That is to say, he must 
take into account the idiosyncracies of the 
plate when color acts to approximate what 
the artist considers strength and weakness 
of color. 

For instance, the photographer knows 
from experience that chrome yellow takes 
differently from apermint when _ repro- 
duced in monochrome and Cobalt blue 
differently from Prussian blue, and so must 
make inquiry which pigment has been used. 

Then, too, the painter combines colors. 
Mixes, for instance, red with the green, 
and the photographer, if ignorant of this, 
may think the green is more attractive than 
it really is, on account of the increment of 
green. 

Again, he must wonder the effect pro- 


will combine to 
Loosen Holiday Purse-Strings. 


oP 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO, 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


duced by visual impression and chemical 
action. 

The contrast, for instance, of a red square 
on a green ground is pleasing to the eye, 
but in the photograph, even with screen 
and color sensitive plate, the effect will not 
be produced which the artist desires unless 
a screen be used to get the effect which the 
artist’s eye sees. 

So the photographer will fail to please 
the artist if he does not recognize that there 
are fairly wide differences in the interpre- 
tation of color in monochrome and that the 
supposed luminosity of a color is not always 
a guide. 

The interpretation of color value de- 
mands from the photographer some relation- 
ship with the painter’s art, but he does not 
need to have an artistic sense, so to say, but 
merely an eye to appreciation of harmony 
of color and the ability to make mental 
translation of the colors put before him. 

It is well, therefore, to take the artist into 
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Photo by 
IRA D. SCHWARZ 


Taken in 1% second 
with F5.6lens under 
two 50-inch Cooper 
Hewitt tubes. 


A Year of 365 Bright Days 


During the rush of the holiday season did you ever think what it would 
mean to you to have the best “north light’ every day, all day—at night, 
too, if you want it? This is what 


COOPER HEWITT LIGHT 


would give you in your studio. Of high actinic quality, evenly diffused, easily 
controlled and constant in quantity it is the ideal light for photographic 
work—better than daylight. Daylight varies with the weather and the hour— 
Cooper Hewitt Light is always the same. While sufficient to permit very short 
exposures to “catch the fleeting expression,” it, nevertheless, has no glare to 
cause the subject to “squint.” This is because of its perfect diffusion and 
restful color. 


Write or telephone our nearest office for further particulars. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Boston—161 Summer Street Hoboken x New Jersey 
s f et Los Angeles—Keese Engineering Corp. 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building Milwaukee—Security Building 2 
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oken River Street. Syracuse—University Building 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 
Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 
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your confidence, explain your position and 
photography’s round-about way of getting 
color values. 

True, you will encounter artists who do 
not seem to have the ability to conceive of 
their color scheme in the black and white 
copy—and your only hope of pleasing such 
is to give them as well as you can the 
chiaroscuro of their picture, that is, the 
relativity of its tone and not try to express 
individual color values. In this particular 
the photographer ought not to have much 
difficulty, because really his eye is often 
better in judging of relative tone than the 
average painter. 

A word as to illumination. On general 
principles a painting should be copied in a 
strong light. The strongest possible light 
must be used if the painting is dark. Arti- 
ficial light arc lamp, incandescent or Wells- 
bach light are excellent sources of illumi- 
nation, 

Let the angle of illumination be the same 
as the direction of the light which was used 
in the painting of the picture. Be careful 
to avoid reflections from the surface of the 
canvas. You must also have care that the 
shadows from “loaded” color are not made 
more pronounced by the illumination than 
they show up in the original. 


* 
Castile Soap in Ferrotyping 


In the days of printing-out paper, to get the 
desired sheen on a glossy print, it was customary 
to use a hot burnisher to polish the surface of 
the print. But in using the burnisher extra care 
had to be taken to insure a certain degree of 
heat, else the burnisher would not work to the 
desired result, the prints sticking to the roller 
or refusing to take the glaze. 

Shortly after the introduction of developing 
paper, the ferrotype process supplanted the 
burnishing machine. But in this connection it 
frequently happens that the prints stick to the ~ 
plates, entailing much wastage and annoyance. 
This condition is more pronounced in summer, 
during the hot, humid days. 

Many schemes have been tried to overcome 
this tendency. The one found most satisfactory, 
in our experience, is the simple plan of rub- 
bing a piece of castile soap on a dry cloth, then 
going over the ferrotype plate with this prepara- 
tion. It seems to have a potency all its own, 
and whenever this process is used there is no 
difficulty in removing the prints from the ferro- 
type plates. 
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For commercial houses and amateur finishers, 
the castile soap has many advantages over the 
old beeswax formula, inasmuch as this process 
permits forced drying. There is no likelihood of 
the prints showing iridescence or rainbow effects, 
even when insufficiently polished. 

Our experience is that no undesirable results 
are apparent from an excess amount of soap 
deposited on the print. 

Under extremely dry conditions, with normal 
temperature, very little, if any, coating of any 
description is necessary for perfect results, pro- 
vided the plates are thoroughly cleaned before 
ferrotyping. 

This little hint is published in answer to a 
query recently received from one residing in 
Florida, and incidentally to be a guide to any 
of our friends who may happen to be confronted 
with prints sticking to ferrotype plates.—Portrait. 


* 


“Dinah,” inquired the mistress suspiciously, “did 
you wash this fish carefully before you baked it?” 
“Law, ma’am!” said Dinah. “Wot’s de use ob 


washin’ er fish dat’s lived all his life in de 
watah °?” 
x 


A retail dealer in leather goods, doing a busi- 
ness in Baltimore, wrote to a firm in southern 
Massachusetts, ordering a carload of merchandise. 
The firm wired him: 

“Cannot ship our order until the last consign- 
ment is paid for.” 

“Unable to wait so long,” telegraphed the mer- 
chant. “Cancel the Order.”’—JLippincott’s. 
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one of the rarest books on , } <a 
sane ‘ E. H. Berlin has disposed of his studio in 
art and composition iss — Columbiana, Ohio. 
’ Charles J. Estrella has opened a new studio 
Burnet S D. F. Ross has purchased the studio of J. A. 
=== Brockman, Kellogg, Idaho. 
A. C. Girard, of Aberdeen, Wash., has closed 
A. Steiner has recently opened a studio in 
Pacific Grove, Cal. Same to be known as the 
Beach Photo Studio. 
It has been reprinted in a limited ford, Ill, was recently visited by burglars. Loss 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will is covered by insurance. 
you have one? Henry W. Simpson, veteran photographer of 
from double pneumonia. He is survived by his 
Send $2.00 and get a widow and one daughter. 
copy at once. The officers of the Photographers’ Association 


po enc ae 

One of the best, as well as | What’s Doing in Photography | 
in Fall River, Mass. 

Essays on Art quae ag and will open in a new location 

have been sold as high as $100.00. The. studio of McClymonde ayes tae 

Toronto, Ont., died at his home on October 23d, 

of the Middle Atlantic States met at the Hotel 


Southern, on October 25th, to make plans for 
the 1921 convention of the body, which will be 


Bulletin of Photography held in Baltimore the week of April 18th. They 


: 2 : paid a visit during the afternoon to the Fifth 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia Regiment Armory, where all the sessions of the 


convention will be held and where the elaborate 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages ss 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
Rags the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, ©°¢ §;,frapilin, Square 
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exhibition of photographs by the members of 
the Association will be given. 

Those attending the meeting were: President 
James W. Scott, of Baltimore; Vice-President 
George J. Kossuth, of Wheeling, W. Va.; Treas- 
urer E. W. Brown, of Beaver, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent for Maryland John T. Selby ; Secretary 
L. L. Higgason, of Asheville, N. C.; Harry M. 
Fell, of Rochester, N. Y.; Paul True, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; J. H. Harriman, of Philadelphia; 
Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C.; J. C. Abel, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; S. S. Loeb, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Frank V. Chambers, of Philadelphia; Clint 
Shafer, of New York; E. A. Taylor, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and H. A. Harvey, Eduard Lollmann, 
Thos. C. Worthington, Jr.. Wm. Kingling and 
R. J. Graves, of Baltimore. 


* 


The new invention of the Buckley Lens Shade 
is meeting with popular success in all parts of 
the country. 


A few years ago Mr. Buckley gave the first 
demonstration in back-lighting given before a 
convention in this country. It was his idea that 
the time was rapidly approaching when the pho- 
tographers would be requested to make them. 
The moving pictures and such prominent maga- 
zines as Vogue and Vanity Fair, showing the 
beautiful back-lighting effects of Baron de Meyer, 
have educated the people in their appreciation of 
these effects to such an extent that today it is 
one of the most popular pictures in our profes- 
sion. 


A number of photographers who have tried 
these effects have abandoned it for the reason 
that they refused to accept the fuzzy, fog-covered 
negatives, full of halation caused by the light 
striking the lens. Knowing the difficulties en- 
countered from this trouble, Mr. Buckley set 
about to perfect a lens shade which would gov- 
ern this trouble. Today we have a lens shade 
to offer the photographers that has never been 
equaled, a shade which is practical and as neces- 
sary as your lens. A shade which is based on 
scientific principles and does more efficient work 
than any number of supplementary screens, hoods 
and shades which, up to now, have been used 
for control of light striking the lens. 

We congratulate Mr. Buckley on his new 
invention. 

* 


A coal heaver’s “feelings were hurt” by the 
unthoughtful actions of his children. 


“Mary,” expostulated this man to his wife, 
“don’t I always tell you I won’t have the children 
bringing in coal from the shed in my best hat?” 


“Oh, why should you care?” demanded the 
wife. “You’ve sp’iled the shape of that hat al- 
ready, and what can a little extra coal dust do 
to harm it?” 

“You don’t see the point,” protested the hus- 
band, with dignity. “I only wears that hat in 
the evenings; and, if, while I am out, I takes it 
off my head, it leaves a big black band ’round 
my forehead. What’s the consequence? Why, I 
gets accused of washin’ my face with my hat 
On, and it ain’t nice, Mary, it ain't nice.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


THE REAL VALUE OF 


Hammer Plates 


can best be tested under the trying 
conditions of winter photography: 
shortening days and waning light. 
With shortest possible exposure they 
produce negatives of the greatest 
color-range and detail. They can’t 
be beat. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


cme i Zam - 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


HELP WANTED—W. O. Breckon, Forbes Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., desires the services of a first- 
class printer, immediately. No other need apply. 


WaNTED — An ANo.1 commercial printer. Fine 

position for the right man; must be first-class, 
none others need apply. The Heiser Co., 113 
St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED at once, an experienced retoucher; fast 

worker, man or woman. Permanent proposition, 
and, if piece-retoucher, guarantee to keep you 
busy. Woodward Studio, Inc., 21 W. Adams St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WaANTED—First-class retoucher, man or woman. 

Salary and working conditions splendid. A 
month’s vacation and increasing bonus every year. 
None but competent workers need apply. Address, 
Box 932, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED, in first-class studio, as printer 

and general assistant; ten years’ experience in 
the photographic business. Michigan or Indiana 
preferred. W. T. Arend, Box 107, Baroda, Mich. 


PosITION WANTED—Competent operator-retoucher 

of strict integrity seeks permanency; preferably 
in high-grade branch studio. Salary $45. Write 
Box 934, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Young man wishes position in 
a studio, as an assistant or all-around man. 
Salary $35. Write Box 333, Southampton, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Northern light, practically new, $50; 

also one new 8 x 10 Verito diffuse focus lens, with 
studio shutter and star stops, $40. H.E. Koch, 
809 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Indiana. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 
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Bishop Hoss said at a Nashville picnic: 

“The religious knowledge of too many adults 
resembles, I am afraid, the religious knowledge 
of little Eve. 

““So you attend Sunday school regularly?’ the 
minister said to little Eve. 

he Oheyecw sits 

““And you know your Bible?’ 

ea Olineyesu site 

““Could you perhaps tell me something that 
KS thal Thee’ 

““T could tell you everything that’s in it.’ 

““Tndeed.’ And the minister smiled. ‘Do tell 
me, then.’ 

“*Sister’s beau’s photo is in it,’ said little Eve 
promptly, ‘and ma’s recipe for vanishin’ cream 
is in it, and a lock of my hair cut off when I 
was a baby is in it, and the ticket for pa’s watch 
is in it. ”"—Los Angeles Times. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY) ae 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘“‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 
A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Canada, $2.50. Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 

Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 

Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Death of William H. Rau 


We announce with sorrow the death of 
William H. Rau at his home in Philadel- 
phia, November 19th, after a brief illness 
due to nervous breakdown. 

No photographer of the present day is 


better known than William H, Rau, so 
intimately was he associated with every 
movement of the profession. His name 


with its reputation became international and 
he became recipient of honors from Euro- 
pean associations, having been awarded by 
the French, Academy the blue ribbon and 
silver palm of. an officer. 

Mr. Rau was of Swiss parentage, but was 
born in Philadelphia, January 19, 1855, and 
though 65 years of age was remarkable for 
vigor and energy in the prosecution of the 
extensive business of his studio, which is 
one of the most complete commercial estab- 
lishments of the kind in America. 

He chose his life profession while still a 
mere lad and became an active practitioner 
with William Bell at the age of thirteen. 

From that early period he has forged 
ahead through over half a century, keeping 
apace with every advance in the art, often a 
pioneer in some new move, until he attained 
the high position he occupied at the time of 
his death, dying actually in the harness, for 
it was only a few days before he was stricken 
down with his fatal illness that we had a 
most interesting conversation at which we 
could not help marveling at his youthful 
enthusiasm and show of mental energy, with 
a strong abiding faith in his purpose. Little 
did we then think that one so endowed 
should, in a few days, pass away, but this 
meeting shall ever be recalled and may help 
to soften our sorrow. 

William H. Rau was a most charming 
personality and possessed that delightful 
faculty of clinching the bond of sympathy 
by his interest in the affairs of his asso- 
ciates. 

He could make all who came in contact 
with him feel the atmosphere of friendliness 
his presence diffused. 


This personality, doubtless, was the lever 
of his success in business, the power to 
attract and hold, and the fine feature of it 
is that he was wholly unconscious of its 
possession. It was his natural trait and 
you felt its genuineness. 

Mr. Rau’s business career is remarkable 
for its rapid progress and from the fact that 
he had no early commercial training. 

It is not often that a man of artistic 
instincts combines with it good business 
instinct, but Mr. Rau co-ordinated both to 
a successful issue by his own effort inde- 
pendent of financial backing, because he had 
faith in himself and the courage to follow 
his convictions. 

At the early age of nineteen he did not 
hesitate to take the responsible position of 
a member of the Photographie Corps of the 
United States Transit of Venus Expedition 
of 1874, where he assisted in the delicate 
photo astronomical work required in obser- 
vation. 

This voyage involved the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe and it gave Mr. Rau the 
grand opportunity of visiting many foreign 
ports and, at the same time, gave him, from 
his contact with men of world distinction, 
that urbanity of manner which made him so 
agreeable in intercourse. 

On his return he was associated with 
William Jackson, of Denver, a Government 
photographer of renown whose pictures of 
the Yellowstone and other features of the 
Rockies achieved world-wide reputation. 

Both Jackson and Rau were distinguished 
for the successful way they carried the 
difficult task to completion. In 1881 Mr. 
Rau accompanied Mr. Edward L. Wilson 
as operative photographer in the first com- 
prehensive photographic expedition through 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia and Abrabia-Petra, 
from which they brought home photographs 
of monuments never before presented to the 
camera. 

On this occasion Mr. Rau demonstrated 
his nerve and vim in his insistence of the 
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value of the newly introduced gelatine plate 
against the objections of many prominent 
photographers. 

Mr. Rau maintained his contention by 
bringing back most satisfactory results from 
extended tours through dangerous places, 
triumphing over opposition, proving the 
practicability of the new process. 

The foundation of his present extensive 
business laid in 1885. From very 
modest beginning when he was not only his 
own business manager, but own operator, he 
has steadily advanced till we have an appre- 
ciation of the present operation. Mr. Rau 
was always in personal touch with every 
department and being conversant with the 
minute detail he always had an eye single 
for the production of the best. His reputa- 
tion in the profession attracted the attention 
of distinguished men of various callings and 
his personal service was enlisted in every 
difficult enterprise which demanded exercise 
of judgment and skill. 

He was engaged in the difficult work of 
securing subjects for public lecturers and 
explorers, which involved the organization 
and equipment of special arrangements for 
Such work involved also 


Was 


the special work. 
a knowledge of railway business, besides 
technical skill and artistic taste in selection. 

These extensive operations having estab- 
lished an international reputation, gained for 
him the position of Official Photographer 
for the World’s Exposition at St. Louis, 
1904, and also in similar capacity at the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial in 1905. 

Mr. Rau identified himself with every 
advance in photography and was a most 
enthusiastic worker and experimentor in 
color photography, having made some of the 
most beautiful examples by the Lumiére 
method of color reproduction. 

Not only did Mr. Rau take the most 
active part in all that is relative to the art 
itself, but associated with every social move- 
ment, strenuous in his efforts to advance its 
interests, but insistent in the need of 
friendly, mutual co-operation, and fraternal 
relationship, and good fellowship with all. 
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Mr. Rau was married to Miss Louise 
E. C. Bell on November 15, 1877, daughter 
of Wm. Bell, the pioneers of 
American photography. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Rau leaves two 
married daughters, Mrs. William E. Haden, 
of Collingswood, N. J., and Mrs. Kendrick 


W. Smith, of Philadelphia. 


one of 


A Tribute from Mr. Rau’s Employees 


We, the employees of William H. 
Rau, feeling the great loss by his 
sudden death—a loss touching us so 
deeply, as if it were of a dear friend or 
brother—desire to express our sym- 
pathy with his bereaved family. 

We shall ever remember Mr. Rau 
for the kind relations we had in the 
studio. 

Whatever mistakes were made, what- 
ever grievances occurred, we felt that 
we might go to him in confidence, that 
he would meet us half way in the ad- 
justment and the remembrance of them 
would no longer remain with him. 

This relationship created a mutual 
interest and a cordial participation in 
all that was connected with the business. 

Everyone who came in communica- 
tion with him at once was attracted by 
his personality. It radiated itself 
throughout his whole establishment to 
such an extent that our hearts today 
are bowed down with sorrow that his 
genial presence no longer remains with 
us. 

Our sincerest sympathy is extended 
to his bereaved ones in their profound 
loss. 

FRANK WONDERLY, 
Secretary. 
* 


Studiograms 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


If you want the business of the farmer 
people, get acquainted with them. Find 
out what kind of people they are and what 
their tastes and inclinations are. Mix with 
them whenever you can. 

Many a small order, graciously taken and 
satisfactorily executed, has led to important 
orders later from the same source. 

Don’t think it’s none of Dun’s or Brad- 
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street’s business how much you have or how 
much you owe. It is worth every business 
man’s while to see that he is rated correctly. 

You can be the most accommodating 
photographer in your city or county if you 
will try, and you could scarcely have a more 
profitable reputation. 

It takes two to get up an argument, but 
one can stop it, so you see you have it in 
your power to eliminate all arguing with 
patrons or employes. 

Don’t turn away from a patron as soon 
as you get his money, unless something else 
demands immediate attention. Be as cour- 
teous as you would be at home. 

Your competitors will increase their busi- 
ness by drawing in the patronage of peopie 
have not treated well. Your own 
methods will help or hinder competitors’ 
success. 


you 


If patrons ask questions about photo- 
graphic work that you cannot answer, the 
chances are that you are not as well in- 
formed as you ought to be. 

The better you know your individual 
patrons, the better you will know your clien- 
tele as a whole, and the better you will be 
able to hold their interest. 

Are you watching out for the newcomers 
in town—-the new families who have formed 
no acquaintance with any studio thus far? 

In these days of shifting prices and 
changing markets, you need to study the 
photographic journals closely to keep in 
touch with what is going on in the line. 

When people come in to find out about 
prices and to see your work, make it pleas- 
ant for them and emphasize the fact that 
you like to have them come for information 
as well as to do business. 

Is your studio a hard place to find or a 
difficult place to get into? Look around 
for a better location, or study how to im- 
prove the present situation. Don’t say it 
can't be done. 

The method you follow for no other rea- 
son than that you always have fo'lowed it 
is a good method to discard fer a later one. 
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The Personal Factor 


It is one of the enigmas of social economy 
why one person of a profession should 
be patronized while another, possessed of 
equal accomplishment, is neglected. A pho- 
tographer, attract the 
wealthier and more cultivated people of a 
community while his neighbor, with a studio 
adjoining his, and who _ exhibits 
work of an artistic character, equal, if not 
superior, is compelled to draw his clientele 
almost exclusively from poorer customers, 
who are equally cultured, but who cannot 
afford to pay the price the wealthy do not 
object to. One thing, then, is sure, the cause 
is not to be traced to lack of skill, taste or 
energy on the part of the one who fails to 
secure the more profitable patron. You 
may say “There is no accounting for taste.” 
Humanity has certain idiosyncrasies, which 
defy the analysis of the psychologists. 
Scientific investigation cannot furnish the 
rationale for the peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. Most people solve the problem by 
referring it to the personnel. Personality 
is, indeed, an inexplicable factor in success 
in any business. It influences, in a way, 
often the very contrary to what is expected. 
It seems to have a sort of occult pull which 
draws even when resisted. “Personnel” 
does not by any means imply the posses- 
sion of culture, with a c. or k., or education, 
Many a man possesses all 


for instance, will 


almost 


or refinement. 
these in full measure and yet repels in- 
stead of attracts, and it is more probable 
that the personality which takes, is ex- 
plained by the possession of tact which 
some men ‘inherently own, by which they 
make everybody with whom they come in 
contact feel that they are in an atmosphere 
free of constraint, in a comfortable and 
enjoyable environment. In simple terms, 
therefore, personality or the ability of 
attracting and holding has its basis in that 
disposition which treats the humblest or 
plainest person with the same courtesy as 
it accords the most exalted personage. 

This excellent trait, of which the pos- 
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“Brothers” Marcus Adams 


From the Exhibition of Professional Photography 
at the P. P. A. Congress, London 
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““Beware”’ Charles H. Davis 
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sessor is in most cases wholly unconscious, 
for it is not natural and cannot be exercised 
aright if there is too great consciousness of 
it, makes at once a bond of sympathy be- 
tween the photographer and his patron 
generating mutual confidence. It is a well 
fact that certain physicians are 
eminently successful in their practice, not 
because they are more skilled than others, 
but just on account of their tactful per- 
sonalities. They use precisely the same 
remedies, go through the identical formula 
of treatment, but they succeed in increasing 
the lists of their patients 


known 


where other 


doctors, who may be just as well, if not, 


better informed, have a much smaller list. 
The personnel of the doctor is more than 
three-fourths of the therapeutic. The in- 
spiration he gives does more to cure than 
all his pills and powders. And so it is with 
the photographic profession. The bond of 
sympathy is not to be clinched by your 
perfunctory, obsequious bows and cringes, 
and your concrete compliments. The average 
man intuitively appreciates what is genuine. 

He can, invariably, tell whether some- 
thing is assumed _ for 
whether it is spontaneous. 

We all appreciate that we are in the busi- 
ness for the livelihood and are apt to look 
with some suspicion at the man in the pro- 
fession who charges well for his products, 
who proclaims on the housetop that his only 
aim and purpose is the advancement of his 
art and that his only interest in his per- 
formance is the desire of the patron, when 
his very action and mean palpably suggest 
that he is in it for what he abstracts from 
the client. 

It makes all the difference in the world 
with the prospective customer if he 
realizes that your politeness is unfeigned, 
that he is cordially received because your 
cordiality is really of the heart and that 
your motive is prompted as much by the 
desire to please him as it is to recompense 
your effort. 

You must show that you respect his point 
of view and at the same time respect your 


the occasion, or 
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own position in being better informed on 
your special work. But he resents 
arrogant dictation, indicative of your para- 


mount superiority of taste, or any show that 


any 


you deprecate his ignorant assumption. You 
must show that you are with him along his 
line of taste when they are compatible with 
general good taste, but at the same time you 
may have to explain the peculiar exactions 
incident to the profession. 


‘‘And He Goeth’’ 


BRUCE BARTON 

Several years ago when I had just been 
promoted to my first real job, I called on a 
business friend of mine. He is a wise and 
experienced handler of men; | asked him 
what he could make 
executive responsibility. 
~ “You are about to make the great dis- 
“Within a week or two 
you will know why it is that executives grow 
gray and die before their time. You will 
have learned the bitter truth that there are 
no eftiicient people in the world.” 

I am still very far from admitting that he 
was right, but I know well enough what he 
Every man knows who has ever 
been responsible for a piece of work, or had 
to meet a pay-roll. 

Recently another friend of mine built a 
house. The money to build it represented a 
difficult period of saving on the part of him- 
self and his wife; it meant overtime work 
and self-denial, and extra effort in behalf of 
a long cherished dream. 


suggestions about 


eovery,’ he said. 


meant. 


One day when the work was well along, 
he visited it, and saw a workman climbing a 
ladder to the roof with a little bunch of 
shingles in his hands. 

“Look here,’ the foreman cried, ‘can’t 
you carry a whole bunch of shingles?” 

The workman regarded him sullenly. 

“T suppose I could,” he answered, “if I 
wanted to bull the job.” 

By “bull the job” he meant “do an honest 
day’s work.” 

At ten o’clock one morning I met still 
another man in his office in New York. He 
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was munching a sandwich and gulping a 
cup of coffee which his had 
brought into him. 

“T had to work late last night,” he said, 
“and meet a very early appointment this 
morning. My wife asked our maid to have 
breakfast a half hour early so that | might 
have a bite and still be here in time.” 

“When I came down to breakfast, the 
maid was still in bed.” 


secretary 


She lives in his home, and eats, and is 
clothed by means of money which his brain 
provides; but she has no interest in his suc- 
cess, no care whatever except to do the 
minimum of work, 

“The real trouble with the world today 
is a moral trouble,” said a thoughtful man 
recently. “A large proportion of its people 
have lost all conception of what it means to 
render an adequate service in return for the 
waves they are paid.” 

He is a generous man. 
sort of question his sympathies are likely to 
be with labor, and so are mine. I am glad 
that men work shorter hours than they used 
to, and in certain instances | think the hours 
should be even shorter. 


On almost any 


I am glad they are 
paid higher wages, and hope they may earn 
still more. 

But there are times when my sympathy 
goes out to those in whose behalf no voice 
raised—to the executives in the 
world, whose hours are limited only by the 
limit of their physical and mental endur- 
ance, who carry not merely the load of their 
own work, but the heartbreaking load of 
and stolid indifference 
many of the folks whom they employ. 


is ever 


carelessness in so 

Perhaps the most successful executive in 
history was the centurion of the Bible. 

“For | am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me,” he said. “And I say to 
this man go, and he goeth; and to another, 
come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
do this, and he doeth it.” 

Marvelous man! 

The He hae 
and too often the man who should have gone 


modern executive also says 


will appear a day or two later and explain, 
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He 
and at the appointed time his 
telephone rings and a voice speaks saying: 
“T overslept and will be there in about three- 


quarters of an hour.’—Public 
Monthly. 


“T didn’t understand what you meant.” 


9” 


says “Come, 


Service 


Equalization of Illumination 


It is something of a mistake, but a very 
prevalent one, to designate lenses as wide 
and narrow angle. The imputation is likely 
to be made that the angle is an inherent 
quality of the lens. 

But if we just stop a moment to consider 
we shall see that by using a small size plate 
we are really making a narrow angle of 
our accredited wide angle objective for the 
special occasion. 

There are lenses so constructed that they 
will cover a plate at a certain angle and all 
the stopping down of the aperture does not 
increase the field, and so such we may with 
propriety call “narrow angle.” 

Other lenses work at a wide angle (say 
90 degrees or even 135 degrees), but this 
extreme of angle is had by a specially con- 
structed the Hypergon 
Double Anastigmat. Such a lens of course 
has a restricted field of usefulness. 

The covering power of a lens is measured 
by the diagonal of the largest plate over 
which it will give critical definition, 


lens, known as 


When we employ a lens for covering a 
large angle it will be found that the portions 
of the plate around the margin are not as 
well illuminated as the central areas. 

While this inequality of illumination is 
inherent, it is often aggravated by the 
peculiar mounting of the lens. 

Sometimes the outside rays, that is, the 
oblique or slanting ones, are cut off by the 
mount and so cannot, of course, penetrate 
the second combination of the lens, striking 
against the inside barrel and getting lost. 
The vertical or parallel alone doing work. 

This is the reason why a small stop aids 
in giving more even distribution of the 
illumination. | 

There is a tendency in all lenses to show 
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a diminution of light intensity from the 
center to the edges of the field and so it is 
often important to test the degree of the 
falling off and to note if it exceeds the 
average allotment. 

Remedies have been given for compensa- 
tion. The so-called compensators, when 
lenses of considerable angularity are used, 
the loss of light is often considerable and 
quite perceptible to the observer. Some- 
times it is necessary to call upon mechanical 
aid for equalization as far as possible to 
reduce to the minimum. 

These devices depend upon the property 
they have of cutting down the axial rays to 
give the marginal rays better chance. 

One of the best of devices 
depends, however, upon another principle. 

It is a sort of screen screwed to the lens, 


known 


consisting of a plano-concave glass cemented 
to a neutral tint plano-convex lens, the 
combination acting like a piece of flat glass, 
the neutral tint being made much thicker 
at the center and so reducing in this way 
the central illumination, equalizing the dis- 
tribution of light over the entire field of 
view. 


The Frills on the Dress 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A mere man is not supposed to under- 
stand the value of those trimmings, hang- 
ings, fringes, laces, dew-dabs and other 
appending unnecessaries with which the fair 
feminine halves of his menage bejewel and 
adorn their raiment. But any man can see 
that if you strip all the trimming off a gown, 
what is left is mere gown. And any man 
may understand the difference between a 
meal which is just food, and one which is 
served in the civilized manner. Take away 
the napkin, the knife and fork, the table- 
cloth, the vase of flowers, the waiter and his 
service, but leave the ham and eggs, and a 
starving man would manage to break his 
hunger-strike. But he wouldn’t go buy 
himself that kind of a meal without dire 
necessity stared him in the face. 

Any woman would rather walk the street 
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in a trimless gown than no gown at all, but 
she won’t go buy one which has not some- 
thing to relieve its plainness, unless, indeed, 
its very plainness is its own adornment (1 
think I have heard of tailor-made suits). 

The trimmings of having one’s photo- 
graph taken are numerous. They can all 
be dispensed with, and still a good photo- 
graph be taken, but few would go to the 
operator who insisted upon essentials only. 

Indeed, the difference between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee is often a difference of 
trimming, rather than of results. And if 
Tweedledee manages to get several dollars 
more for the same work, because he loads 
his efforts with trimmings, and his trim- 
mings don’t cost very much—not as much 
as his profit—why isn’t trimming a good 
thing? 

No photographer would think of dis- 
pensing with the heat in his building in 
winter, to save money. He wouldn’t, for an 
instant, dispense with some sort of broom- 
wielder to keep the place clean. Neither 
will he do without a telephone, an easy chair 
or so for those who must wait. But when it 
comes to investing in more elaborate trim- 
ming, he often does argue to himself that it 
takes money and that that money is as well 
spent on gasoline or silk stockings for friend 
wife or another box of cigars for one’s self. 

Isat s 

The photographer who has a table on 
which are half a dozen of the latest maga- 
for subscribes, invests 
twenty-five dollars a year insuring those 
who wait against being bored. Twenty-five 


zines, which he 


dollars a year is slightly over two dollars 
per month—seven cents per day. If one 
waiter be bored and leave, or carry away an 
uncomfortable impression, the photographer 
may lose, through the years, many times 
twenty-five dollars. If anyone could offer 
you an insurance policy at seven cents a day 
that none of those who waited in your rooms 
would be bored, wouldn’t it be worth while 
taking ? 

When wrapped 
delivery they can be done up in newspapers 


photographs are for 
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or gunny-sack or cardboard plate boxes. Or 
they can be carefully wrapped in good paper 
and tied with a ribbon-band, labeled with a 
typewriter and dispatched with a uniformed 
messenger. The difference 
minute as to be negligible. 
salary for a year may be five hundred dol- 
lars. The wrapping paper and ribbon may 
be another hundred—call it fifty dollars a 
month. If you deliver during the month 
three hundred orders, it is costing you less 
than twenty cents per order to deliver them 
But as between the im- 
a poorly wrapped, 
slovenly addressed and carried-by-anybody 
package, and one which arrives in sufficient 
state to indicate that you, yourself, put con- 
siderable value upon the contents of the 
package, isn’t the latter the one you want 
Isn’t it worth twenty cents per 


in cost 1s so 
A messenger’s 


with the frills on. 
pression made between 


to create? 
customer ? 

It may cost you anywhere from fifty to 
five hundred dollars to doll up a dressing 
room for your women patrons. But lead a 
woman to a bright, clean dressing room, 
with a large clean mirror, have a comb wait- 
ing for her, new, in a sealed package, give 
her a comfortable chair, and a good light in 
which to get ready for the picture, and you 
at once create in her mind a happy impres- 
sion. Let your dressing room look down at 
heel, let it compare unfavorably in cleanli- 
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ness or attractiveness with what she is 
accustomed to at home, and you have both 
put her in a poor mood in which to be 
pictured and sowed, perhaps, an uncon- 
sciously realized seed of dislike of your 
pictures, even before they are made. 

There is no frill for anything like a happy 
smile. If your receptionist cannot smile as 
if she wanted to, whenever there is some one 
to smile at, get rid of her—yea, though you 
take an untrained girl in her place who 
knows nothing. Better a friendly smile and 
a cordial manner than all the arts of sales- 
manship ever devised. Look to your own 
experience—where do you go to buy any- 
thing you buy, and why do you go there? 
You go where you feel welcome, feel that 
you are wanted, liked, appreciated. So do 
your Your receptionist may be 
highly competent in every other way—if 
she cannot smile as if she meant it, she’s a 
detriment—she’s not a frill, but a torn piece 
of lace which ought to be cut off! 

Don’t laugh at frills. They pay. They 
play a large part in life, and we all demand 
them, want them, and are willing to pay 
for them. The cave man and the camper 
share the delights of nature unadorned, but 
those who come for pictures are neither— 
they are people with money investing in a 
luxury, and they want their luxury served 


sitters. 


them luxuriously—with frills. 


Cast Shadows in Modeling 


Shadow is the agent employed by photog- 
raphers of artistic instinct for modeling in 
portraiture. 

By its adroit use he rounds up the head, 
produces the prominence of the forehead 
and gives expression to the face. 

You may be convinced of the importance 
of the value of cast shadows in the modeling 
of the face of the subject by posing her in 
front of and directly facing a large window. 

You cannot dispute the fact that such a 
face is amply illuminated. But who would 
be suited with such a light, such flatness. 


No deli- 


‘No shadow under the eyebrows. 


cate shading about the nostrils. No adum- 
brations beneath the chin. 

Instead of a face exhibiting thought and 
intelligence, we have one with an unmean- 
ing stare. 

The portraitist occasionally happens up 
against individuals, more especially among 
young women and children, possessing some 
peculiar piquancy of expression, who make 
those “taking pictures,” under almost any 
kind of reasonable illumination. Such heads 
are a delight to the photographer’s artistic 
sense, but they are too often a source of 
trouble, for some admirer of them is very 
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prone to demand pictures “just like that,” 
and it is embarrassing for the polite photog- 
rapher to try to show the client how un- 
suited her build and general appearance are 
for such presentation, 

It is too well known that when the por- 
traitist comes to deal with the average man 
or woman that his greatest difficulty arises 
from the absence of pictorialness in people 
who are by no means plain in appearance, 
yet they all want ideality expressed in the 
photograph. 

Now, the safest way of dealing with the 
usual subject in the way of art is to make 
use of shadow as a factor; to exercise 
liberality in disposal of the shadow inter- 
changes. 

He must study to put shadow where it 
will be most effective and to keep all deep 
shadows that is, full of rich 
gradation, not flat and lustreless. 

He must keep the high-lights soft and 
rich, not in blankness, and in harmony with 
the shadows, for it is only possible to bring 
out the character and individuality of the 
model by marshalling the features in a 
shadow drill. 

Make shadow the captain in art, but not 
the general-in-chief, as one sees sometimes in 
work of good technique caused by mis- 
conception of the true mission of shadow. 

In many instances the only aim seems to 
be—obscuration. You see such 
marred portraits by those who attempt the 
Rembrandt style, where the shadow is the 
whole picture, instead of making it the 


luminous, 


many 


lively interpreter of it. 

How disappointing it is to the artist to 
see a fine head posed against a uniform half- 
shadow background and the entire face 
thrown in shadow, with only a few spots of 
high-light on temple and nose. 

The great difficulty encountered in 
shadow manipulation is in the management 
of the shadow so as to prevent all the lower 
parts of the face from falling into too low 
a tone, because of the cheeks rounding in 
and the chin receding, the mouth, too, being 


overshadowed by the nose. [rom this the 


neo 


bottom part of the face often seems to fall 
away. 

The features of the human face are so 
formed and capable of giving so many com- 
binations that with knowledge and artistic 
taste in apportioning of shadow it is possi- 
ble for the photographer to show his origi- 
nality of treatment. 


What Happened to One Victim 
of His Own Ignorance of a 
Simple Point of Law 


There is a business man in Minnesota 
today who I have no doubt believes that 
law is a farce, and that courts exist to dis- 
pense not justice, but injustice. He gave a 
promissory note upon a condition which he 
thought fully protected him from having to 
pay it except under conditions which would 
make him want to pay it. His idea of the 
law, however, was wholly wrong, as is the 
idea of many men who give notes without 
proper precaution. It should be useful to 
briefly discuss this case, using it as a moral 
for all readers hereof who use promissory 
notes or might be asked to give or take 
them. 

In the Minnesota town referred to, the 
local business men got together and organ- 
ized a certain industry. After the keel of 
the thing was laid, they went out to solicit 
funds from the local business men to float 
it. Such schemes are launched every day, 
and a very large percentage of them never 
come to anything. Sometimes it is a cream- 
ery, sometimes a local automobile factory 
which would do the town good, sometimes 
a race track, sometimes a matting factory 
which is willing to come in if the town will 
raise so much capital, and so on. The books 
are full of such cases.. I have never met 
one of them in which the backers weren't 
absolutely certain of success. 

In this Minnesota case one of the men 
approached was a bit skeptical, and he was 
only won over when the two local promoters 
guaranteed that if the stock which the sub- 
scriber was to get for his $500 became 
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worthless they would not only not ask him 
to pay the principal of the note—he was to 
give a note—but would refund any interest 
payment he had paid. They also agreed to 
get the note renewed right along. 

The subscriber then gave the following 
note: 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
September 25, 1919. 
1919, without grace, I 
promise to pay to the order of John Brown 
and E. R. Kayser, five hundred dollars, with 


November 1, 


interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
until paid. Value received. Payable at the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneap- 
olis. Presentment for payment, protest and 
notice of dishonor waived by each maker, 
endorser and guarantor thereof. 

IX. HEMERLY. 

The enterprise moved along fairly well 
for several months after this note was 
given, the note was renewed from time to 
time, and the maker paid interest on it as it 
came due. Meanwhile it had been bought 
in or discounted by another bank and was 
held by it. Then the scheme collapsed and 
Mr. Hemerly’s stock became worthless. 
Naturally he expected that his note would 
be handed back to him, with a check for the 
interest he had paid. Instead of that the 
bank which held the note sued him on it. 
Even then he went into court confidently, 
feeling that as soon as he told them about 
the agreement not to collect if the stock 
became worthless, it would be all over. 

On the contrary, the court gave judgment 
against him for the full amount due, on the 
ground that when a written contract to pay 
money is absolute and unconditional, like 
this note it cannot be varied or 
destroyed by evidence of a verbal agreement 
given at the time the note was signed, of 
which verbal agreement subsequent holders 
of the note knew nothing. This is from the 
decision: 

Fixed by the rule stated in any of the 
authorities, the testimony of the verbal 
agreement the defendant claims was made 
with him by Brown and Kayser in the nego- 


was, 
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tiations which resulted in the giving of his 
promissory note of September 25, 1919, was 
incompetent, because that written contract 
expressed his clear unconditional promise 
to pay the $500 in any event, and the verbal 
agreement he sought to prove was a con- 
tract that he would not pay for it if the 
capital stock for which he gave the note at 
some future time would be adjudged worth- 
less. If that verbal agreement had been 
valid, it would have made the unconditional 
promise in the written agreement (the note ) 
conditional, subsequent events 
proved, would have made a valuable con- 
tract worthless. 

Therefore Mr. Hemerly is out his $500. 
I never met him, but I have no doubt that 
for a while after the decision was rendered, 


onde eas 


if not now, he was a near anarchist, thor- 
oughly convinced that the way to justice lay 
through a gun or dynamite and not through 
the courts. 

Mr. Hemerly was a victim of his own 
ignorance. Perhaps he felt he was safe in 
taking the word of Brown and Kayser, but 
he should have remembered that a promis- 
sory note was liable to get out of their 
hands, into the hands of a third party whose 
rights would be greater than theirs. He 
could have very easily protected himself, 
merely by writing into the note the follow- 
ing: 

It is agreed between all the parties to 
this note that it is payable only provided the 
stock of thes sees. ae Co., for which 
it is given, does not become worthless within 
aes ee eee If said stock does become 
worthless, the note is to be returned to the 
maker and all interest payments refunded. 

With this in it the note could not have 
been endorsed over to the bank which finally 
collected it, without the bank knowing all 
about it. In fact, the bank wouldn’t have 
taken it at all with that in it, and this would 
have kept it in the original payees’ hands, 
where all of Mr. Hemerly’s defense could 
be raised against it if they improperly tried 
to collect. ; 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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“The Photographer’s Assistant” 


Photographers who are using the Crusey Washer tell us it is 
the biggest helper in their studio—they have named it the 
‘Photographer's Assistant.” Better put one to work for you 
for the busy season. Prompt delivery made through the dealers 
listed below. 


“The Photographer’s Assistant’’ 


CRUSEY PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT WASHER 


WITH SECTION OF TANK CUT OUT SHOWING 
ACTION OF WATER AND BASKET REVOLVING 


SWEET-WALLACH & CO. 
133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HOWLAND & DEWEY CO. 
510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
JOHN HAWORTH CoO. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOWLER & SLATER 
806 Huron Road, S. E., Cleveland, O. 


GEO. L. KOHNE 
602 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO-STOCK CO. 
223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
CO-OPERATIVE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
381 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 W. 32d St., New York 


E. W. STEWART & CO. 
Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 


H. & W. B. DREW CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


TALMAGE -O’BRIEN 


SALES AGENTS 


305 MERCHANTS BANK BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotoGrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Non-Straight 


It is quite evident from the remarks 
which are made when two or three photog- 
raphers are gathered together, that there 
are many workers who would be only too 
glad to modify the purely photographic re- 
sult 1f only they could do so in such a way 
that the result of their labors could be made 
to blend unobtrusively with the rest. Into 
the pros and cons of the discussion we do 
not propose to enter; they may safely be 
left to the champions who have come for- 
ward to maintain their various opinions. It 
is sufhcient to say here that there is one 
point on which, as far as we are aware, 
there is no difference of opinion; and that 
is that if handwork is to be applied at all, 
at least it must be done in such a way that 
it is not substantially apparent. 

Some workers seem to be curiously blind 
to defects which to others are instantly and 
startlingly obvious. Only this last week we 
were asked to criticize a vignetted portrait. 
The vignetting itself had been quite well 
done, the portrait was very well posed and 
lit, there were beautiful modelling and 
roundness in it; but the photographer had 
evidently used as a background some dark 
object or something with strong contrasts, 
which, rightly enough, he judged would be 
out of place in the vignette. Accordingly, 
he had blocked out the background with 
opaque pigment on the film of the negative. 
He had done this very clumsily, it is true, 
and the brush had,encroached in more than 
one place on the face of the sitter; but even 
if this had not happened, and the outlines 
had been followed with the most meticulous 
care, the fact of blocking out would have 
been just as immediately apparent, because 
of the entirely different character of the defi- 
nition of the hard outline left by the pig- 
ment, from the soft, slightly diffused defini- 
tion of all the photographic outlines in the 
picture. 

How anyone could fail to realize the in- 
congruity of such a combination, it is very 
hard to understand; and it is possible that, 
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not being at once conscious of the fault, the 
photographer in question would not be in- 
terested in any method of avoiding it. 
There must be many others, however, who 
wish to make a change of some similar char- 
acter, but who are deterred by the fear of 
falling into a like mistake. 

It requires some little skill to do block- 
ing out so that the fact that it has been done 
is not obtrusive. We may note at once that 
if the negative itself is not dead sharp, any 
blocking out on its film, since this must have 
a hard outline, must at once reveal itself. 
If the negative is quite sharp, and if the 
blocking out has been very carefully done, 
there will still inevitably be some suggestion 
of it, unless we take steps to conceal it. We 
can do this very simply by introducing some 
form of diffusion in the printing, which will 
soften equally the definition of the photo- 
graph and that of the handwork. Inter- 
posing a sheet of matt celluloid will do this 
in contact printing; and bolting silk or 
chiffon when an enlargement is being made 
will serve the same purpose. 

How much softening is done will depend 
upon the photographer’s idea of what the 
subject requires or will stand; a very little 
will generally be enough to take away any 
crudity of outline in the blocking out. 

When the negative itself is not quite 
sharp, it is impossible to do the blocking out 
successfully on its film. In such a case, any 
opaque pigment that is employed must be 
put upon the glass side, so that its outline 
will be vignetted in the act of printing. This 
requires skill, not only in the actual block- 
ing out, but also in the printing. If this is 
not done by a very evenly diffused light, the 
effect of the blocking out will not be mani- 
fest where we wish it to be; but the work 
will show either as a light margin encroach- 
ing on the picture, or as a dark border ex- 
tending beyond it, or possibly as one effect 
in one part and the other elsewhere. There 
is no trick or dodge by which this can be 
prevented, it is entirely a matter of the 
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FOR STRIKING EFFECTS — 


Plain lightings are well enough for every-day work, but to 
attract people to your studio you must show something special. 


A brush of light from above or behind often serves to give 


the desired effect. 


oe © | (¢@ Y, Fe 
Qz potl C| gin BA, 


give you an auxiliary ing wonderfully adapted & making these 


special lightings. 
The Spotlights employ the Mazda C Type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 


home portraiture. 


Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 


be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 


used together. 


Style 00, for 100 to 250 watt lamps. 


Style A, 


for 200 to 500 watt lamps. 


Style B, for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps. 


Ask your dealer about them. 


Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


exercise of commonsense and care in making 
the print. 

But even when the blocking out has been 
done perfectly, and the printing performed 
in such a way that the effect is precisely 
where it is wanted, we are still up against a 
difficulty. Blocking out with an opaque 
pigment gives us a dead white patch in the 
print; and, if the negative is a good one, 
there will surely be no part of it which is 
so dense as to be as opaque as the layer of 
pigment. The result, therefore, is an area 
which is unnaturally white, and is quite out 
of tone with all the rest; and, if the result 
is to look right, this must be altered. 

In the case of a vignette, it is true, this 
whiteness is not so objectionable as it 1s in 
other forms of work, since the picture 
shades off into plain white in all directions. 
3ut even with a vignette, the effect will be 
very much better if a little toning down can 
be done where the blocked-out part falls 
within the picture area. 


Chicago. 


Thus, after printing the vignette, the 
paper might receive a brief exposure with 
the vignetter, but without the negative, 
screening the highest lights in the picture 
if need be, while doing so. 
This will give just a suggestion of a tone to 
the plain white, and will help to take off any 
unnatural blackness which it may possess. 
Even if the toning down extends over the 
picture, it will be better than doing without 
it altogether ; although in such a case it must 
be very slight indeed, or the high-lights will 
be degraded too perceptibly. 


in some way, 


When blocking out is done, and the nega- 
tive is printed in any other way than as a 
vignette, then some definite steps must be 
taken to provide some kind of tone or image 
on the blocked-out parts, or the result will 
be altogether bad. (This refers only to 
work of a pictorial character. Technical 
photographs for catalogues and the like are 
often blocked out and left blank, and may 
serve their purpose quite effectually; al- 
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THE LATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposure all the time. The apparatus 

} is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. 

No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 
Price $5.00 and $7.50. 


The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
Never fails to turn night into day. 


a powder will ignite all the time. 
Every exposure a sure negative. 


every flashlight negative a perfect one. 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 


Sunlite Flash Powder 
Flash Bags 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


ED HOUGH 


Specialist in 


Tint Border Enlargements 
FOR THE TRADE 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


68 W. Washington St. Chicago 


LOUISE SBE Zea ee 


Photographers’ Advertising Twine, 
Advertising Stickers, Gold Seals, 
Gummed Labels and Metal Seals. 


73 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I., New York 


¥ oz. bottle, 45 cents. 


Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. : rH3 
only system of its kind; can be operated in series for large areas. fo AR 
Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. oa 


The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 


Blow Lamps 
Hand Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 
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You press the button and the 


2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 


The 


PROSCH |. 
Home 
Portrait } 


Spotlights and 
Reflectors 


though, even then, the best are provided with 
some suggestion of a background where 
they have been bocked out. ) 

The commonest case of blocking out is 
for the purpose of introducing The 
landscape negative has a sky which does not 
print light enough to allow of the printing 
in of clouds from another negative without 
these clouds looking too heavy. Actual 
blocking out should very rarely be em- 
ployed for such a purpose. There will cer- 
tainly be a good deal of density in the sky 
portion if the landscape negative in other 
respects is good enough to print, and the 
addition of a very little extra density will 
usually be quite sufficient. 

The best way of providing this is by 
means of matt varnish, applied to the glass 
side of the negative. In the case of a nega- 
tive on celluloid film, fasten the 
negative by means of strips of gummed 
paper at its edges to a sheet of glass, the 
opposite side of which is coated with matt 
varnish, and do the work on that. 


a sky. 


we Cat 


Plain matt varnish is usually sufficient to 
give the required extra density; but those 
who use matt varnish extensively generally 
have two kinds. One bottle contains the 
varnish just as it is bought, the other con- 
sists of the varnish to which has been added 


a very little ruby dye. There is a ruby 
varnish on the market which gives a photo- 
graphically opaque film. Such a film is 


seldom required for pictorial work; but we 
have found that ten drops of this ruby 
varnish in a four-ounce bottle of ordinary 
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Made on 
imported 
raw. stock 
only. 


WHITE STOCK 


Single Weight—Glossy. Single Weight—Semi-Matte. 
Double Weight—Semi-Matte. Double Weight—Matte. 


BUFF STOCK 


Double Weight—Buff Platinum Matte. 
Double Weight—Buff Silk. 


matt varnish give it a hardly visible tint, 
but double or more its light-stopping power. 
Which of these two is used will depend upon 
the extent of extra density which is desired ; 
but as a rule it is best to begin with the 
plain varnish, and only to substitute the 
other should it prove to be necessary. 
There is a knack in coating ‘a piece of 
glass with varnish, which some workers 
seem to find difficult to acquire. The fault 
usually made is to attempt to do so with too 
little of the liquid. At least half the total 
area of the plate should be covered with a 
pool of varnish before any attempt, by tilt- 
ing the plate, is made to make it flow to the 
edges. The operation should be done very 
deliberately, and the varnish will then be 
‘found to flow up to the edges and to stand 
there with quite a ridge, without overflow- 
ing. The corners should be covered succes- 
sively; and when the liquid reaches the 
fourth, the plate can be gently raised, so 
that the surplus flows back into the bottle. 
If any varnish gets on the film side, it can 
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FIOUR ‘The 1920 Christmas Customer 


will demand more for money spent. 


YOU CANNOT LESSEN QUALITY 


OR REDUCE PRICES. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR PRINTS MORE 
DISTINCTIVE, MORE BEAUTIFUL, 
OF FINER, RICHER QUALITY. 


Velour Black-Buff Silk 


oP 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


be left to dry there, and then removed with 
a piece of rag moistened with methylated 
spirit. 

Anyone with so shaky a hand that this 


operation seems quite impossible, can pro- 
vide the negative with a rim by means of 
strips of gummed paper; but this ought not 
to be necessary. With film negatives, the 
glass may be varnished first, and then any 
varnish that has run over on to the other 
side can be cleaned off before attaching the 
negative to it. 

No attempt to work on the matt varnish 
should be made until it is not only dry but 
hard. The time needed varies with different 
makes; some are ready for work within a 
few minutes of application: others should 
be given a day or so. The outline of the 
part should be carefully marked in pencil, 
and the varnish then scraped off up to the 
pencil, with the point of a knife. A final 
wipe may be given to any large areas with 
a rag and spirit—W. D., in The Amateur 
Photographer and Photography 
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The Printing-Room 


We admit that manipulative skill goes a 
long way towards efficiency, especially when 
combined with a sound knowledge of scien- 
tific facts, but at the same time the most 
skillful printer can be “let down” by a badly 
arranged printing-room, or unsuitable ap- 
paratus and storage. 

Too often is the photographer’s printing 
done in an odd corner of the dark-room 
where plates are changed and developed, 
where pyro, amidol, etc., is weighed out, 
sulphide toning done, plates and _ papers 
stored, etc. We know that in some cases 
lack of room makes it impossible for a 
photographer to do his printing in a separate 
room, but he can at least do sulphide toning 
and weighing out of chemicals outside. 

The printing-room should be a place quite 
the ‘“‘dark-room,” and our 
(especially those 


premises ) will do well to bear in mind the 


apart from 


friends planning new 


statement we have made on more than one 


BLUM’S 


PRICE LIST No. 7 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


occasion, that at no very distant date most 
of the contact prints will be made upon slow, 
development papers of the gaslight type. 
The printing-room of the future will be full 
of yellow light where prints can be made in 
comfort, and under conditions that ensure 
printing efficiency. 

When bromide enlargements have to be 
made in the printing-room where a strong 
yellow light is used, some precaution should 
be taken to shield the highly sensitive bro- 
mide paper—a curtain partition is sufficient. 
The exposing light boxes should be arranged 
so that no extraneous white light finds its 


way in the room, or on the bench where the 
pile of sensitive papers are placed at hand. 
Switching on the white light to change a 
negative is a frequent cause of fogged edges 
of printing paper, and the use of light-proof 
storage boxes avoids this. 

All sensitive papers require to be care- 
fully handled, and when a packet is opened, 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 
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CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A box of VICTOR FLASH POWDER in your outfit prepares you 
for any unfavorable light conditions you may encounter. 


Instantaneous Combustion—Maximum Light 


“Its Quality Has Justified Its Name’’ 


YOUR DEALER SELLS AND RECOMMENDS IT 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


the paper should at once be placed in con- 
venient light-proof boxes fitted with di- 
visions and some easy arrangement for 
writing the description of the paper upon. 
Constant re-packing a parcel of sensitive 
paper is always detrimental to its quality, 
and the wrappings may become damaged. 
No sensitive papers should be stored 
the room where the sulphiding part of sul- 
phide-toning is carried out, or where gas 
fumes of any sort can attack them. If, how- 
ever, there is no other place available, the 
papers should be stored as near the floor as 
Most trade 


printers. have a separate room for hypo- 


possible in a cool, dry place. 


alum, sulphide, or liver of sulphur toning, 
thus avoiding all risk of fumes reaching the 
sensitive papers and of producing the de- 
fects usually attributed to “stale” 

The out the 


printing-room is a prolific cause of mys- 


paper. 
weighing of chemicals in 
terious spots, and to weigh out such chemi- 
cals as pyro and amidol in the room where 
prints are drying ‘is trouble. 
Prints are sometimes taken from the hypo 


bath 


asking for 
and carried across the room to the 
washing tank, with the result that hypo 
solution is dropped on the floor, and upon 
evaporation of the water fine particles of 
hypo are liable to find their way to the print- 
ing bench and thence to the sensitive paper. 

Attention to these points, and 


waste.—Rajar Limited. 


regular 
cleaning out of the printing-room will go far 
to produce printing efficiency and eliminate 


Buckley Lens Shade 


(PATENT PENDING) 


PRICE - - $7.50 
THE SUCCESS OF ALL BACK-LIGHTINGS 


Made in all sizes. 
$S2U1D2]9 
pup uoyluyap ul s]a2xq 


Enables the photographer to work against any 
source of light. The greatest asset to photog- 
raphy in years; nothing to get out of order, 
and is scientifically correct. For use in home 
portrait, out-door work, Cirkut cameras, group 
work, moving pictures, and all studio work— 
in fact, every place where you use your lens. 
Information gladly furnished. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER. 


I erste f- BUCKLEY, 709-714 PRESS BLDG. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


arn. ‘35 100aWee 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture —Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 59. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 
HL ssays on A rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Co-Operation 


Co-operation is the lever of progress. There 
is a higher phase of social evolution than that 
put forth by the gladiatorial theory of the 
biologist. 

There comes a time when the struggle for 
existence ceases to be the factor for advancement, 

Altruism, or unselfishness, is the only supreme 
law of nature, inasmuch as by laboring for others 
we are pushing up to a higher self more surely 
than by strenuous sordid egoism. 

Everything in nature must contribute to the 
welfare of others by mutual interchange, or it 
degenerates and dies out to itself. 

It must surrender, at times, its most costly 
endowment, but, in this very surrender, it passes 
into a higher phase, enjoying a higher felicity. 

Although Darwin elucidated the doctrine of the 
“selfish struggle,” the weakest to the wall, he 
saw Clearly that those communities of animals 
which include the greatest number of the most 
sympathetic members flourish the best. 

Mutual aid is as much a law of. biological 
advance as mutual struggles. 

Indeed, it is of far greater importance when 
evolution has progressed to the social phase, be- 
cause it favors the development of such habits 
and establishes such character as insure the main- 
tenance and further development of the species, 
permitting the greatest amount of welfare and 
enjoyment of life for the individual, with the 
least expenditure of energy. 

The solitary animal, however richly favored, 
dies. Unsocialness has no part in organic creation, 


% 
‘*Picture for the Home’’ 


To inaugurate a movement to increase art 
appreciation among Americans, the American 
Federation of Arts has launched a series of ex- 
hibitions. Beginning with a collection of 400 
prints in color and photographs suitable for 
home decoration to be shown at the Sage Foun- 
dation Building, 130 East 22d Street, November 
20th to December 5th, inclusive, from 10 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. daily; Sundays, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. (ad- 
mission free), this series will ultimately em- 
brace other items of home decoration, such as 
wall paper, pottery, etc. Textiles are already 
included. 

A first exhibition of this kind shown last sea- 
son formed the inception of a campaign for im- 
proving home environment on the principle that 
a picture in the home is a silent partner in cul- 
tural growth. That any national organization 
should make a country-wide effort under the 
slogan, “Art in Every Home,” is a novelty in 
American life. Yet under this significant motto 
the Federation, which has 250 chapters in 38 
States, has grouped a series of traveling exhibi- 
tions, all bearing on the single purpose of improv- 
ing home furnishings. 

The original exhibition of prints met with 
such success that two others had to be arranged 
at once to meet the demands of societies and 
institutions in different parts of the country. 

New publications of American printers have 
increased so rapidly: that a complete revision of 
the original collection has now been made. These 
have been selected by a jury of experts. Every 
taste and fancy of the individual may be satis- 
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DO YOU REALIZE? 


that the Fall is here again, bringing with it a later sunrise and an earlier 


dusk. A faster plate is essential—one that carries an added degree of latitude 


and gives the delicate gradation so much sought for in artistic photography. 


CENTRAL PLATE 


embody all of these fundamentals in their Special X X dry plate. It is 


the ‘‘Ultra’’ of speed, yet, none of the other qualities have been sacrificed. 


Next time you buy plates, specify 


“Central Special X X ”’ 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


fied in this exhibition: history, chivalry, love, the 
home, childhood, music, patriotism, nature in all 
forms, figure, landscape and sea subjects, in fact, 
subjects eminently suitable for every home are 
there. All rooms in the house are taken care 
oi—living room as well as chamber, the boy’s 
room or the girl’s room, the den or the nursery. 
The great majority of the 400 subjects on view 
are reproductions of works by American artists. 
Some of the painters represented are the follow- 
ing: Abbey, Alexander, Blashfield, Brush, Couse, 
Cox, Dufner, Homer, Hunt, Inness, Keith, Pyle, 
Remington, Sargent, Stuart, Taylor, Thayer, 
Volk, Wiggins and Whistler. There is also a 
small group of foreign subjects, representing the 
work of Burne-Jones, Brangwyn, Chavannes, 
Riviere, Zorn, Larsson and others, as well as a 
number of reproductions of famous paintings by 
old masters. The prints are in various sizes and 
finishes, and suitable for framing and immediate 
use. 

New reproductions have also been added from 
works privately owned, such as the landscape 
“In the Woods at Sunset,” by George Inness, 
and many others. 

There is also an exceptionally good series of 
photographs, among them a selection from paint- 
ings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, pub- 
lished by the Museum as part of its extensive 
educational work. 

A most interesting feature of the exhibition is 
that the Federation will sell at the exhibition 
rooms copies of all the prints exhibited at prices 
from 35 cents to $18, demonstrating the wide 
range of selections, and the fact that there are 
offered excellent reproductions at prices that 


readily accommodate themselves to the size of 
any home-maker’s purse. 

The exhibition will form one of a number on 
tour throughout the country under the direction 
of the American Federation of Arts; 46 exhibi- 
tions of paintings, prints, crafts, war memorials, 
architecture, etc., being on the road all the time, 
each being shown in a different city each month. 
—R. F. Bach, Extension Secretary, American 
Federation of Arts, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. * 


The approach of winter gives the opportunity 
for the display of a few specimens of a style 
which is not often in evidence nowadays. We 
refer to the firelight effects which some pho- 
tographers have produced very successfully, al- 
though others have been deterred by the fear 
that elaborate arrangements were necessary for 
lighting. This may be true if daylight only is 
available, but with artificial light there is no dif- 
ficulty, as the light can easily be transferred to 
any desired position so as to give the effect of 
the glow from an ordinary fireplace. To our 
mind, this style is most effective on whole-plate 
or larger sizes, and as cold tones are desirable 
enlargements may be made upon a “carbon” or 
velvet surfaced bromide paper, which, when 
dyed, gives an excellent result. One thing to be 
avoided is a pinkish tint in the dye used, as this 
quite spoils the firelight effect. A deep orange 
is perhaps the best color, and sometimes this is 
improved by a dip in a weak solution of ordinary 
red ink. Such pictures are best framed close up 
in dark oak, but in any case a light mount should 
be avoided.—The British Journal of Photography. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 
00 900 0 on 0 0 


; ; R. J. Preston, formerly of Chicago, has opened 
Operated aoe. high baceclick Gap a studio in Grinnell, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers William Bull has opened a new studio in St. 
Ask poam Dealer KALAMAZOO, MICH. Paul, Minn., for children only. 


E. P. Maxwell, formerly of Wilkes-Barre, iPae 
Cash for Old Negatives 


has opened a studio in Netcong, N. J. 
On November 14th fire badly damaged the 
studio of Walter J. Watson, Detroit, Mich. 
Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


W. J. Fitzpatrick, of La Crosse, Wis., has dis- 
P. O. Box 847, 
P. H. KANTRO, sr. Louis. mo. 


posed of his studio to O. Ross, who took imme- 
diate possession. 

Defective wiring caused a fire in the studio of 
Maurice Krantz, Columbus, Ohio, resulting in 
considerable loss. 


3 M. G. Niles, of Milbank, S. D., has purchased 
“Dependable Service” the De Luxe Studio, Ventura,. Cal., and has 


—_ changed the name to the Niles Studio. 


Charles E. Andrews, of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
has discontinued his business. This leaves Port 
Clinton without a studio for portrait work. 


OF THE BEST—and on time. T. Llewellyn, formerly connected with the 
Ask for our price list. Llewellyn Studios, Kokomo, Ind., has taken 

Photo finishing for the trade. charge of the Steele Studio, Plymouth, Ind. 
— The Gifford Studio, Dunkirk, N. Y., is now 
’ : ° open to the public under the new name, Cali- 
Photographers Portrait Service Co. fornia Photo Studio, owned and operated by 

110 South Wabash Ave. Mr. Arthur H. Graff. 

CHICAGO, ILL. The 1921 International Convention of the Pho- 
Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. tographers’ Association of America will be held 


in Buffalo, N. Y., the week of July 18th. 

The big city Auditorium, on Broadway, has 
been put at our disposal, and the facilities there 
will ensure our being able to have as complete 


Learn Photography a convention as the one we had at Milwaukee. 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial If anything, the main hall of this Auditorium 
is bigger than the main hall at Milwaukee. 
J. C. Ape, General Secretary. 
i 

One of the best ways to cure temporary lack 
of doing your best is to imagine yourself the 
prospect. Say to yourself, “How would I like to 
be served?” Then serve the customer as you 
would like to be served. 

Give courteous attention to every one every 
time. One piece of discourtesy offsets many 
instances of courteous attention. Make courtesy 
a habit of life. The greatest thing in the selling 
world is “uniform courtesy.” 


HIGGINS’ ) mounter 


@=s-s) THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ PAS TE 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn # 


while learning. ih ‘ 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


su WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


<4 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Spokane Photographers 


The newly organized association of Spokane 
photographers met at the Spokane Hotel, No- 
vember 4th, with the largest attendance yet re- 


corded. The new association is planned eventu- 


ally to include the adjoining States of Idaho, “THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
Montana and Oregon. 

The following members were present: O. L. PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 
P, Angvire, J. F. Campion, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Ingalls, Charles A. Libby, George Libby, M. B. 


Martin, R. D. Lockwood, Mrs. J. L. Phelps, Mr. The developing solution IS made 
and Mrs. R. E. Roye, W. W. Phillips, F. J. Lake, up by dissolving in water with 
George F. Romaine, C. F. Soderberg and T. W. Sulphite of Soda. 
Toleman. 

A resolution was adopted providing for the DIANOL works without alkali, 
formation of a censure committee, which is to acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 


pass on all selling ideas and to see to it that any 
idea submitted is not unfair to other photogra- 
phers or the public The resolution further 
pledges the association to assist the authorities 
in carrying out existing laws in all cases brought 
to its attention where there has been misrepre- 
sentation, violation of contract, obtaining money 


even and detailed negatives. 
DIANOL is the best, most harm- 


less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


under false pretenses and fraudulent or ruthless SUSieles 
business methods, 1 oz. 4 oz. il Uday 
*% $1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


To Obtain Green Tones 


Three solutions are required, as follows: R. J. FITZSIMONS 


SOLUTION A 75 Fifth Avenue New York 
Potassium ferricyanide ... 5 grams or 77 grains 
_AGIITXCT TEN “5 de = eae eee 5 drops 
UN iere ee ee ee 1C0 c. c. or 3% ounces 


SCLUTION B 


Concentrated ferric chlo- THE REAL VALUE OF 


TI CLOMERLE fee) Hoh ae, sobs, sy eeeia SY ee CO, Cope ClO) Srovoal. 
RVIALCIAME Scns Sy teresa sole has’. 100 c. c. or 314 ounces 

Or, if ferric chloride is not at hand, one can Hammer Plates 
use: 
Ferric ammonium citrate . 2 grams or 33 grains can best be tested under the trying 
Fiydrochlioric acid ........ 5 c. c. or 80 min. conditions of winter photography: 
EOE ois leaks ints sha 100 c. c. or 3% ounces shortening days and waning light. 

SOLUTION C With shortest possible exposure they 

Sodium sulphide ......... 1 gram or 15.5 grains produce negatives of the greatest 
Oa Ae 100 c. c. or 3% ounces color-range and detail. They can’t 

Then add hydrochloric acid 5 c. c. or 80 min. be beat. 


This solution may become turbid, but no atten- 
tion need be paid to that. The toning is done 
as follows: The print, after washing, is placed 


in Solution A until bleached through to a light and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
brown. This usually takes from two to three field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
minutes. The solution is now poured back into Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 


the bottle and the print washed until the whites Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 
are free from the yellow color of the ferri- 


cyanide. Upon the thoroughness of this washing 
the ultimate purity of the whites depends. After \ oo wee eS 
washing, the print is placed in Solution B for Ne FHAMMER DRY PLATE CO 3 
five minutes, then rinsed once or twice and trans- \ : 
ferred to Solution C for five minutes. REG. TRADE MARK 

A short washing completes the process. Should 
the whites of the print appear tinted pale blue HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
while it is wet there need be no cause for alarm, OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
as the discoloration practically disappears after ST. LOUIS. MO. 
drying.—Portrait. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
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NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages % 85 Illustrations 


‘Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
Ey the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. ; 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °°¢ §,Frapidin Sauare 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: "Pcs, 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 
LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Prepare now for the rush at Christmas. 


The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


supplements your larger printer at a busy 
time—is thoroughly practical and conven- 
ient at all times for all sizes of negatives 
up to and including 5 x 7. It is econom- 


ical, quick acting, strong and convenicnt. 


The price with red lamp, electric cord and 
plug to fit ordinary electric socket . $20.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROGHESEER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent. Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WanTED—An ANo.1 all-around photographer; 

one preferred who understands foreign trade. 
Salary $60 up. Position all year round. Apply at 
once to 127 W. Main Street, Uniontown, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—W. O. Breckon, Forbes Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., desires the services of a first- 
class printer, immediately; also a competent 
finisher. No other need apply. 


WaNTED — An ANo.1 commercial printer. Fine 

position for the right man; must be first-class, 
none others need apply. The Heiser Co., 113 
St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED at once, an experienced retoucher; fast 

worker, man or woman. Permanent proposition, 
and, if piece-retoucher, guarantee to keep you 
busy. Woodward Studio, Inc., 21 W. Adams St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—First-class retoucher, man or woman. 

Salary and working conditions splendid. A 
month’s vacation and increasing bonus every year. 
None but competent workers need apply. Address, 
Box 932, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED--Expert retoucher, etcher and 
all-around man wishes position. H. Hellborn, 
810 N. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Model ‘‘A” Thayer & Chandler 
Air Brush and three color cups. First $15 check 
takes it. Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main St., Butler, Pa. 


For SALe—Northern light, practically new, $50; 

also one new 8x 10 Verito diffuse focus lens, with 
studio shutter and star stops, $40. H. E. Koch, 
809 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Indiana. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 
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A Brooklyn Magistrate recently had four 
darkies who were caught in a gambling raid be- 
fore him. The first of the lot to be brought to 
the bar was an undersized man, with a comical 
face as black as night. The dialogue between 
the Magistrate and the prisoner created some 
merriment in the court. 

“What is your name?” inquired the Magistrate 
sternly. 

“Mah name's Smiff,” replied the darkey. 

“What is your profession?” 

“T’s a locksmith by trade, sah.” 

“What were you doing when the police broke 
into the room last night?” 

“Judge, I was pursuin’ mah profession. 
makin’ a bolt for the door.” 

“Officer,” said the Magistrate, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “lock Smith up.”—New York 
Tribune. 
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(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Flashlight Work 


Many people attempt flashlight photog- 
raphy, yet very few seem to get even 
passable results, and, after looking at the 
earliest published book on the subject, that 


written by Robert Slingsby, about a 
quarter of a century ago, I feel ‘that 
although considerable improvements in 


materials and apparatus have been made, 
we can show little, if any, progress in the 
actual photographic work. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that those photographers 
whose knowledge of the principles of 
lighting would enable them to use the flash 
intelligently, do not recognize its powers, 
while many others who work, as one may 
say, blindfold, turn out the astonishingly 
poor work which brings discredit on the 
system, 

The first thing which has to be realized 
is that flashlight is no different from any 
source of illumination emanating from a 
small area, and that practically the same 
effects can be produced with it as can be 
obtained half-watt 
lamp, or even a small window, placed in 


with an enclosed arc, 


the same relative position with regard to 
the sitter. 
unscreened flash as direct sunlight, we have 


Similarly, if we consider an 


advanced another step towards obtaining 


satisfactory portraits. Another important 
point is that the flash resembles the electric 
light, inasmuch as the source of illumination 
is comparatively near the sitter, and not at 
a distance of many millions of miles, as is 
the sun. If these elementary principles are 
borne in mind, the flashlight problem is 
much simplified. Let us now endeavor to 
apply them in the production of an ordinary 
“three-quarter light” portrait of a single 
figure. 

Taking the first point, we find that we 
have to place the light high enough to give 
proper relief to the features, and to avoid 
suffusing the eyes with light. As a general 
rule, the light should be the same distance 
above the head of the sitter as it is away 
from him in the horizontal line—that is to 
say, 1f the stand supporting the lamp is 
three feet away from the sitter’s head, it 
should be three feet above it, and so on with 


all other distances. 
dox light angle of 45 degrees, which is 


This gives the ortho- 


what we require for this class of lighting. 


Excess of both front and side lghting 


must be avoided by placing the flash-lamp 


towards one side of the head, and not 


directly over the lens. 
Next, we find that the unscreened flash 
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gives what the daylight photographer calls 
“overlighting.” Therefore we must inter- 
pose a diffusing screen, and, lastly, we must 
remember that, roughly speaking, the in- 
tensity of the light varies in inverse ratio to 
the square of the distance between it and 
the sitter, so that to avoid an excessive con- 
sumption of powder we must not make this 
distance too great. As in a properly ar- 
ranged flash, the light produced is in direct 
proportion to the weight of powder burned, 
we see that if 50 grains of powder are suffi- 
cient to give the desired exposure at three 
feet distance, we must use 200 grains to get 
the same effect at six feet. This can easily 
be seen in any flashlight dinner picture 
wherein the distant faces are nearly black 
from under-exposure, while the nearest ones 
are more or less over-exposed. 

There have been many methods of pro- 
ducing the flash, the oldest and safest being 
by igniting pure powdered magnesium by 
blowing it through a spirit or gas flame, and 
the more modern and most generally used 
being the firing of an explosive compound 
which contains magnesium by means of 
touchpaper, some form of detonator, or an 
electric spark. Another way of firing is by 
means of a spring-driven wheel and flint 
similar to those fitted in the ordinary petrol 
lighters used by smokers. 

The use of pure magnesium has almost 
died out, and nearly all photographers use 
one or other of the explosive mixtures now 
upon the market. Many formule for mak- 
ing these have appeared from time to time, 
but as I strongly deprecate their manu- 
facture at home, I shall not give any, as I 
consider it as safer and more satisfactory to 
use one of the ready-made powders. Mixed 
flash powders must be treated with the 
greatest care, as the majority of them are 
more violently explosive than gunpowder, 
and not only severe burning of the person, 
but destruction of the premises, may result 
from incautious use. On no account may 
these powders be used in any form of lamp 
with a closed chamber, but they must 
always be fired in an open tray. 
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I have tried many forms of flash-lamps, 
and some of them are very good, when they 
work, but, unfortunately, I have never found 
a thoroughly reliable one yet, and there is 
nothing so annoying as to attempt to make 
an exposure on a group, and fail. I have, 
therefore, practically abandoned all me- 
chanical or electrical contrivances, and 
adopted the primitive method of using touch- 
paper, and as I always light- two slips at 
once, | am never in doubt about the flash. 
My lamp is made of. a sheet of tin about 
fifteen inches square; this is bent so as to 
form a shallow tray about four inches wide 
and fifteen long, with a half-inch rim 
turned up all round. The remainder of the 
tin serves as a reflector, and has a tin loop 
riveted to the back, to take the end of a stout 
bamboo or wooden rod. This rod should 
be jointed, as for large groups it is often 
necessary to fire the flash nine to ten feet 
from the floor. 

The method of working is, perhaps, best 
described by giving particulars of an actual 
exposure. The subject was a machine at 
which some engineers were working in a 
dark basement. The lens, a f4.5 homo- 
centric, about 7-inch focal length, working 
at f16 for 61% by 434; flash powder, John- 
son’s; plate, well, there are plenty of good 
plates to choose from. I used one marked 
275 H. and D., and it was backed. After 
focusing and placing the slide in the camera, 
I took a good teaspoonful of the powder 
and spread it in a long ridge along the tray. 
Into this ridge in two places I tucked strips 
of well-dried touchpaper, bent into a gutter 
shape, each with one end standing about an 
inch clear from the powder. The next thing 
was to draw the slide, uncap the lens, and 
apply a match to the touchpaper. As soon 
as this was well alight the lamp was raised 
to a height of about seven feet, and in a few 
seconds the flash occurred. The lens was 
covered at once, and all was ready for the 
next subject. The negative was developed 
in a solution of half normal strength, to 
secure softness, as there is always,a tendency 
to undue contrasts when the flash is used 
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without a screen, which is practically always 
the case except in portraiture. Ample venti- 
lation should be provided, so that the smoke 
from the flash will clear away quickly. The 
stock tin of flash powder must be covered 
before firing the flash, or a spark may ex- 
plode the lot. More than one fatal accident 
has occurred in America through neglect of 
this precaution. There is much more to be 
said about flashlight, but I have reached my 
allotted space for this week. Studio work 
will be dealt with in another article-—The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Values in the Photographic 
Portraits 


It is a difficult task to give a verbal idea of 
the features of a picture so intimately 
associated with light and shade. It is a thing 
which appeals directly to the sense of vision 
and so hard to convey to the intelligence by 
even eloquence of words. Take, for in- 
stance, the term “‘values,’’ which we hear so 
much about in art. Definitions are almost 
futile, and one’s recourse in writing is by a 
sort of demonstration only. 

Let us ask you to hold your open hand at 
a little distance from your eyes, which you 
must partially close, and to divorce, as much 
as possible, your attention to its shape and 
outline, but to look merely at it for patches 
of light and shade. 

You will thus see that the.palm of the 
hand, which is in a line with your view, has 
the highest light upon it and that there is a 
gradation of this high-light into shadow in 
the spaces between the fingers, around the 
ball of the thumb and also on the sides of the 
hand where they lead to the edges of the 
outline. 

Again, look at someone’s face, who will 
submit to the ordeal, a woman’s face is 
preferable, for obvious reason, with your 
eyes still partially closed, but with close 
attention to the presentation of the light and 
shade and disregard of the color, you will 
notice the presence of high-light upon the 
nose, cheeks, forehead and chin, you see the 
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side of the nose slightly in shadow which 
runs up into the high-lights of the cheek and 
then if you follow it around towards the 
ear, you notice that it gradually deepens, 
until under the chin and around the throat it 
grows deeper and deeper till you reach the 
heaviest shade on the face. 

The photographer is so used to seeing 
things in monochrome that really color is a 
distraction to his observation and he often 
fails to appreciate the effect of light and 
shade presented, that is, it is hard for him 
to study values in color. 

What really are gradations in color seem 
to the untrained eye black shadows, not 
lower tones of the particular color he is 
looking at, and so he does not properly ap- 
preciate the half-tones he could secure in 
his monochrome reproduction under the 
scheme of illumination he is working. 

Take an example where the object viewed 
is at a normal distance from your point of 
view, say twenty feet away, such a figure is 
seen through a_ stratum of atmosphere 
which presents its light and shade to your 
eye differently from another object, say 
one hundred feet off, where the stratum of 
air is thicker. The thing close to your eye 
will show up much stronger in color than 
the one at a distance. Such effects we call 
the values, or the variations of light and 
shade. The effects of intervening atmos- 
phere and the alterations due to reflections 
of light. 

To make values of practical application to 
the portraitist let us take the concrete ex- 
ample furnished by a young lady model. A 
full-face portrait so that the principle may 
have more general application. Such a face 
must show relief effected by the light and 
shade. It must stand out from the flat sur- 
face. The nose, cheeks, chin and forehead 
are high in light and the back parts and the 
neck gradually go off into deep shadow. 
But the color comes in here to distract the 
eye of the monochrome observer, the grada- 
tions of light and shade are qualified by the 
natural color of the face, the flesh values, 
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which are likewise graded.in a descending 
scale proportionate to the amount of light 
they receive. 

Furthermore, you must make compensa- 
tion for effect of distance upon values, or 
by any derangement of the light under 
which you are viewing the subject. If you 
ask the lady to put a hat on with sufficient 
rim to cast shadow on the face, or if you 
determine to alter the arrangement of the 
curtains, you will, doubtless, reach by now 
the conclusion that values are important in 
art and that your task is to get them in the 
portrait. 

We are not going to further distract you 
by speaking about high and low values, but 
think it sufficient that you have your eye in 
a shape to make them without classifying 
them. 

In making observation, which you may do 
anytime you walk out and look at things, 
if it is only a tree in foliage, do something 
more than to note the mere outline of the 
tree against its background and its green 
color. Look at it for its masses of light 
and shade, its spots of high-light and dark, 
and do not go away thinking it is a pleasing, 
uniform thing of one green. Look for the 
beautiful variations of green shades and do 
not think you are looking at black any- 
where, for the deepest shade you see is far 
removed from black. When you get some 
practice this way, study some artist’s picture 
of a tree and note whether he has had an 
eye for values, and next study your own 
more difficult phase values in the portrait, 
and compare your results with the work of 
the portrait painters who make a feature in 
presenting values. 


The trouble with some 
smart people is that they 
aren't smart enough to 
keep it to themselves. 
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‘*Best by Test ”’ 
C. H. CLAUDY 

One recalls the advertising phrase, if not 
the particular product which it endeavors to 
sell to the buying public. But isn’t it the 
ultimate consideration in the mind of any 
buyer? Do we not all endeavor to buy what 
we believe to be the best for the money we 
spend, and do we not, when we can, find out 
the “bestness” by a personal test ? 

The busy business man eats his lunch, 
not at the nearest or the cheapest restaurant, 
but at that eating house where for the money 
he gets the best food and the best service. 
We buy our houses not altogether by loca- 
tion and by price, but from builders whom 
we believe, by either evidence afforded us 
by their friends and ours, or by our obser- 
vation of their methods, will give us the best 
value for the money. We go to the theatre 
to see the “best show the theatres of the 
city afford us, and if there are many theatres 
and many people find each the best, it is but 
another illustration of “many men, many 
minds.” 

So it is with those who choose a photog- 
rapher. No person comes into our studios 
to be pictured but believes that we give them 
the best pictures which can be obtained for 
the money we charge—if they thought 
Smith across the street gave better value 
for a ten-dollar bill, to Smith they would 
go, and not all the claims, advertising or 
other publicity we could put forth, would 
make them put their cash in our till. 

So it would seem wise for each of us to 
ask ourselves, “Will my pictures actually 
measure up as ‘best by test?’’? Will the 
customer who now believes my twenty-five 
dollar a dozen pictures are better than 
Smith’s or Jones’, believe it after I have 
delivered the goods and taken the money? 
If so, I can know, not guess, that she will 
come back. If not, then I can be reasonably 
sure she will never come back, and that I 
have lost, not only a customer, but every 
person whom that customer can influence. 

How shall we know whether our pictures 
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“Just a Girl” J. Herbert Saunders 
Leeds, England 
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L. J. Buckley 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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are as good as our competitors at the price? 
There seems no better method than going 
and seeing our competitor’s work! We can 
examine it in the show case, and we can 
send emissaries to the studio (if we haven’t 
the nerve to go ourselves), to find out. 

“But that is spying!” 

It is most emphatically not spying. There 
is no large retail store in the world which 
has not its shoppers buying from other 
stores, to find service ideas, quality of 
merchandise and kind of prices. 
nothing secret about it. Spying is an en- 
deavor to ascertain what you are not de- 
sired to know by secret methods. To send 
a shopper to Robinson’s to buy handker- 
chiefs is for Brown but a business method. 
He knows Robinson sends a man or woman 
to buy his table cloths, to find if they are 
better or worse than those sold at Robin- 
son’s. Why should any photographer who 
does an honest business, selling honest 
goods at an honest price, feel that he is 
being spied upon if his competitor comes 
and sees what he is doing? 

If you find that Smith can supply a 
picture of six square inches larger surface 
for the same price, the same finish, and as 
careful and skillful workmanship as yours, 
you can ask yourself, “Is he doing with less 
profit, am I making too much profit, or can 
he manufacture cheaper than I can?” All 
three questions are permanent assets if 
properly answered. All three are pertinent 
to the “best by test” rule, for be sure some- 
where, sometime, your customers will find 
that your competitor is beating you, if he is. 

It is the stock answer to such an experi- 
ence for us all to say, “Oh, yes, his pictures 
are larger for the same money. We grant 
that! But then, think who is doing it! I 
studied art and have spent years at the 
game—he’s young at it, and never studied 
art. His pictures haven’t the quality!” 

It’s very nice, this “bull” we feed our- 
selves, but the customer doesn’t either eat 
our bull or hear it. The customer decides 
the question of quality by the pictures, not 
by the experience or study of the man who 
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made them. Unless we can clearly see the 
quality in our pictures and not in his, let us 
not fool ourselves by saying “quality” as 
an excuse for why our competitor is under- 
selling us. 

There is such a thing as prestige. Any 
firm has a right to charge for prestige. 
Tiffany gets more for a diamond than John 
Smith, because Tiffany has a name. But 
the name stands for an iron-clad guarantee 
of quality. There may be other hats as good 
as Stetson’s, but when your hat band bears 
that name, you know the quality is there. 
A dozen firms make cars they claim to be as 
good as Packards or Cadillacs. Doubtless 
they are. But these have demonstrated ° 
quality—others may yet be in the process. 

So with our pictures. If we have a name, 
it is because we have done hard, honest- 
value-for-the-money work. We have really 
delivered. We have a right, then, to charge 
a little for our name, which has meant time, 
investment, sacrifice and quality first through 
many a year. But we must keep on deliver- 
ing the quality. Let Packard fall down one 
year, let Tiffany sell one poor diamond for 
a good one, let one Stetson hat go blooey in 
a month, and the reputation behind these 
is gone for the individual purchaser. “Best 
by test” must mean “best” all the time. Not 
to keep up quality, keep down price, keep 
service a little beyond demands is to court 
that “‘best by test’ thing with danger to the 
bank account. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of more things than liberty—among others, 
a continual, growing success, a reputation 
which competitors cannot tarnish and a name 
for actually giving the finest for the least— 
for being, of all photographers within reach 
of your customer, “best by test.” 


@ A man’s value in the 
world is estimated and paid 
for according to the ability 
he uses, not what he may 


possess. 
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How to Build a Skylight 


The many inquiries which we continue to 
receive in regard to skylight construction 
lead us to believe that a reprint in simplified 
form of articles on this subject which ap- 
peared in Studio Light some years ago will 
be of interest to our readers. 

Reduced to the simplest form a skylight 
is only an opening on the sky side of any 
structure through which the light shines. 
An open coal hole in the sidewalk is a sky- 
light, but would not afford much illumina- 
tion for photographic purposes. The pur- 
pose of this article is to explain the proper 
size and position of a photographer’s sky- 
light for different sized rooms so as to ob- 
tain the correct volume and direction of 
light. It is immaterial what particular type 
of light is adopted so long as it is of the 
right size and position, 

The accompanying cut (Fig. 1) is a dia- 
gram showing cross sections of the various 
types of lights in most general use. 

The line A-B represents a side window or 
vertical light. As the general direction of 
light is desired from an angle of 45°, a sky- 
light of this type would have to be very high 
to afford good illumination across the entire 
width of a room of any given size. This is 
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Cross /SECTIONS OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF SKYLIGHTS 


shown by the dotted lines which intersect 
the top of the light at different heights for 
rooms of various widths. A vertical light 
would have to be 25 feet high to properly 
light a room 20 feet wide. 

The line A-C is a “Single Slant” light. 
This is a simple form of construction and is 
very much in favor among leading photog- 
raphers of the present day. As will be seen 
in the diagram it can be made much lower 
than a vertical light. 

The line A-D-E is the well-known “Side 
and Top” light, which has been in quite 
general use for many years. This is simple 
to build and easy of control. The “Top” 
light may be placed at different heights and 
varying angles, thereby giving a greater or 
less degree of diffusion, depending upon its 
distance from the subject. 
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The line A-F-G is another type of top and 
side light known as the “Hip Light.” This 
is somewhat more expensive to build and is 
of no special advantage other than that the 
same area of glass can be brought closer to 
the subject. This is a very good light to 
work under for single figures and small 
groups. 

To use the entire width of the skylight 
room, the light should fall on the far side 
of the room at about 5 feet from the floor, 
as shown by dotted lines for 12, 16 and 20- 
foot rooms. By following these lines until 
they touch the line of the skylight and lay- 
ing a ruler across to the side scale, it will be 
seen how high the light must be to give the 
proper light for a room of any width. 
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We are frequently asked, what kind of 
glass is best for a skylight? For a north 
light with open exposure to the sky, plain 
window glass or polished plate glass will 
give the best illumination. Ground or cor- 
rugated glass will obstruct more or less 
light and presents no advantage unless it is 
desired to diffuse the direct sunlight and 
thus get more softness. Prism glass is not 
recommended except in difficult situations 
where it is necessary to change the angle of 
direction. Softness and diffusion are not 
obtainable with prisms and this kind of 
glass should be avoided except in cases of 
extreme necessity. 

Our second diagram (Fig. 2) shows the 
outside elevation of a single slant light, and 
is given principally to illustrate the roof 
construction. This may also be referred to 
as a general guide in the building of any of 
the other forms of skylight. It will be 
noticed that the two corners of the roof 
alongside of the skylight are beveled or cut 
away so that a shadow will not be cast over 
the skylight. The illustrations presented - 
are very simple and will no doubt be readily 
understood, but further suggestions or 
advice can be obtained by writing us at any 


time.—Studio Light. 


Jan Steen 


Of all the Dutch painters of familiar life, 
Jan Steen is acknowledged to be the 
greatest genius. The humor and whim in 
his composition disclose to us a mind quite 
distinct from the rest of the painters of his 
school, and the love of childhood displayed 
in his works show that with all his eccen- 
tricities, there is something good in his 
nature. He combines completion of finish 
at so apparently small an expenditure of 
labor in his best pictures that they seem like 
actual transcript from the real. His pic- 
tures have more than those of most painters, 
an apparent artlessness of contrivance—the 
result of that originality which, disregard- 
ing common rules, works out its purpose by 
methods all its own and yet faultlessly. 


Jan Steen seems to have had the whole 
of his art, not only always present in his 
mind, but literally at his fingers’ ends. He 
seems to have painted as quickly and with 
that precision and sureness with which 
Shakespeare is said to have written his 
dramas. The excellency of his color has 
been pointed out by Reynolds. 
has remarked that our modern painters 
in general have not a proper sense of the 
value of dirt. Cottage children never ap- 
pear but in freshly gotten-up caps and 
aprons and white-handed beggars excite 
compassion in unexceptional rags. It is 


Ruskin 


easy enough, to be sure, to make everything 
look dirty, and there are styles of bad color- 
ing that cannot avoid doing so, in which 
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even Venus arising from the sea looks as if 
she stood in need of a good washing. 

But it is no paradox to say that even dirt 
should not be painted to “look dirty,” and 
this Jan Steen as a colorist thoroughly 
understood. Hence his pictures, even those 
of the lowest condition of humanity, are 
never repulsive, however so much may be 
the incidents represented ; nevertheless with- 
out anything of that clean look in the dresses 
or furniture of the pictures which would 
be out of keeping and also without the 
monotony or wretchedness of dirty color. 
The negative hues, which fill the large 
masses, are here and there contrasted by 
small portions of brilliant colors that, so 
surrounded, glow like gems. This is one 
of the charms of Jan Steen’s work, though 
he often conducts us to scenes which we 
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would be loth to enter in real life, but which 
he adorns with all the charms of art and 
often with traits of domestic interest. 

The hard working and prematurely old- 
looking parents caressing their old-look- 
ing children are depicted with that natural 
simplicity which this perfect master of ex- 
pression felt so truly. The relish of their 
enjoyments, increased by their fewness, are 
more touching than the incidents of other 
painters who, more ambitious to tell their 
story, aim at the sentimental, who carry 
the mind more into the theatre than into 
rustic life. 

Jan Steen’s excellency of art consists in 
its entire absence of all affected and maw- 
kish sensibility, all that stage trickery by 
which the painter of unreal life believes 
himself to have touched the heart. 


This Man Lost Through Not Keeping Close 
to His Insurance Policy 


Some time ago a combination retail and 
wholesale general store was carrying some 
insurance on a stock of merchandise which 
it kept in a small frame building situated 
about 100 feet from its main store building. 
The policy which covered this described it 
‘as “merchandise, stock, materials, and stup- 
plies, their own or held in trust or on con- 
signment or sold but not removed, contained 
in a frame warehouse detached about 100 
feet from store building.’ This 
usual form for such insurance. 


is the 


The frame building became insufficient 
for its purpose, and was torn down. In its 
place and on the very spot, was built another 
frame building, and to give even more room, 
a second frame building was built about 100 
feet away. While the two new buildings 
were being built, the goods were stored 
around the neighborhood, wherever storage 
could be found. When the buildings were 
completed, the goods were brought back 
and placed in them, part in one and part in 
another. 

While the building operation was going 
on, the owner of the store protected himself 


by having the insurance company put what 
is called a binder on his policy, insuring the 
goods wherever they might be. This is a 
printed clause adapting the policy to a new 
condition. It is pasted on the policy’s face. 
When the goods were brought back, these 
binders were cancelled. 

When everything was settled again, the 
owner took out some new insurance in 
another company on the contents of the 
second new building, that is, the building 
which was not built to replace the old. As 
to the contents of the first new building, 
that is, the building erected on the spot of 
the old one, the old policies were carried 
along “‘to cover as originally written.” The 
new insurance taken out on the second new 
building wasn’t enough to cover everything 
in it, because the owner figured out that the 
old policy applied to the contents of the new 
building, too, since some of the goods from 
the original building had been moved to the 
new one. In order to make sure of this, 
however, he did what most business men 
would have considered taking sufficient 
care: he took the old policy and went to the 
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office of the insurance agent. Behind the 
counter was a clerk who was there to answer 
questions and do the general work of the 
office. 


and explained the whole situation thus: 


The owner showed him the policy 


“This old policy covered the goods in the 
frame building. I had two new buildings 
built to take the place of the frame building 
and put part of the goods in each. I also 
took out a little more 
building which I added, but not enough to 
completely cover the contents, because I 
figure that the old policy should cover the 
goods whether in one building or the other 
Is this right?” 

The counterman said yes, “the form 1s 
broad enough to cover warehouse 
around there that is a frame warehouse.” 
The owner left perfectly satisfied that he 
had done everything that was humanly 
possible to cover every contingency. 

A fire occurred, largely destroying the 
contents of the second new building, that is, 
the building which was not built to take 
the place of the old one. This was the 
building, understand, on the contents of 
which some new insurance was taken, but 
which was supposed to be mainly covered 
by the original policy. The owner presented 
his claim, but the company refused payment. 
Why? Because the original policy didn’t 
cover anything in the new building ; in other 
words, it covered the goods only so long 
as they stayed in the original building. But, 
said the owner, your counterman said it did. 
I asked him that very thing. Oh, he had no 
authority to say that, said the company, and 
so the matter got into court. The owner 
lost in the lower court, appealed and lost 
again, The case is splendidly illustrative of 
the risks a man takes unless he keeps close 
to his policy, knows everything in it and 
does it when it needs to be done. The court 
decided that the original policy covered the 
goods in the original building (or the build- 
ing built to replace that) and that nothing 
had been added-to the policy to make it 
apply to the goods somewhere else. The 
binders, remember, had been cancelled. On 
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the subject of the clerk or counterman’s 
statement the court said this: 


that there was a misrepresentation by 


When the goods was returned from 
the new building and the binders can- 
celled, the insured was assured by the 
counterman, an employee of the com- 
pany’s sub-agent, that “the form was 
broad enough to cover any warehouse 
around there, that is a frame ware- 
house.”’ This language, it is contended, 
estopped the company from asserting 
that warehouse No, 2 was not within 
the policies of insurance. One would 
scarcely consider the language as an 
expression of a considerate judgment 
on a question of so much importance. 
There was no limit as to the location of 
the warehouses. It might have in- 
cluded such houses at any place in Atco. 
It in no way considered the risk or 
hazard to be encountered and whether 
the company was assuming more or less 
by reason of the location of the ware- 
house. The language used is nothing 
more than the expression of an opinion. 
Moreover, the insured was put on 
notice by the policy itself when it said 
that “no officer, agent or other repre- 
sentative of this company shall have 
power to waive any provision or con- 
dition of this policy except such as by 
the terms of this policy may be the sub- 
ject of agreement endorsed hereon or 
added hereto; and as to such pro- 
visions and conditions no officer, agent 
or representative shall have such power 
or be deemed or held to have waived 
such provisions or conditions unless 
such waiver, if any, shall be written 
upon or attached hereto, nor shall any 
privilege or permission affecting the 
insurance under this policy exist or be 
claimed by the insured, unless so 
written or attached.” The company 
may be estopped by the authorized acts 
of its agents and by the misrepresenta- 
tion of its general agents. But it is not 
contended that the acts of the sub- 
agent’s counterman were authorized or 


the general agent ; and, if we assume in 
this case that it might be done, it cer- 
tainly was not done by the use of such 
general and indefinite language as here 
employed. There was nothing on the 
record to show that the counterman or 
sub-agent had authority to waive by 
parol the conditions of the policy, nor 
was there any attempt to prove such 
custom, 

Now what should the owner here have 
done to avoid this? First he should not 
have taken the say-so of any clerk ; he should 
have gone to the agent, provided he was a 
general agent. If only an agent for the 
solicitation of business, he should have 
written to the company and gotten a binder 
put on the policy making the insurance 
apply to the contents of both buildings. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Density and Thinness 


A question was recently asked why, in a 
negative of an interior view which had been 
given an extremely long exposure the most 
brilliantly illuminated part of the room, 
where the light was actually streaming in 
directly and where one might naturally 
presume there would be great over-expo- 
sure, that the particular part in the nega- 
tive instead of giving a thin image, usually 
resulting from such exposure, should ap- 
pear perfectly opaque in the negative? 

There was some little dispute as to the 
cause of this phenomenon. Some thought 
that the result was due to a second re- 
versal of the photographic image, while 
others contended that any over-exposed 
image, if sufficiently long developed, would 
acquire proportional density. This ques- 
tion brought up another as to the remedy 
to resort to in the case of the thinness in 
the skies of negatives where the light was 
intensely bright: the thinness being here 
attributed to prolonged exposure. This 
latter question seemed to conflict with the 
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explanation offered by side. “as ¢x- 


planatory of a diametrically opposite effect. 


one 


First let us consider the reason assigned’ 


by the supporters of a second reversal of 
the image. It does not accord with general 
experience in exposure that a second re- 
versed image should be stronger than the 
As far as our own experience 
really becomes 


original one. 
is concerned, the 
thinner with each successive reversal. In- 
deed it cannot be demonstrated satisfactorily 
whether we have a reversal of a reversal. 
It would seem necessary in order to get such 
a second reversal that a more powerful light 
than the original illumination would be 
required. It would seem, therefore, more 
probable that the cause of the density in the 
case referred to was due to prolonged de- 
velopment upon that part where the sun 


image 


directly fell. 

In the case of an ordinary overtimed 
plate we get what is called a thin image, a 
flat picture, because the shadows are not 
kept clear, and we stop the development 
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before sufficient reduction has been at- 
tained to give proper density. But all of 
us know that if we leave that plate in the 
developer and are not anxious about the 
clouding over of the shadows we get, to 
be sure, a flat negative, but the high-lights 
are dense, requiring only longer time in the 
printing. 

In the case of under-exposure we notice 
that the high-lights develop with rapidity 
and, if we want detail, we have to force our 
development. 

Now, in the case of real reversal of the 
image, the turning of the original nega- 
tive image into a positive one, the first effect 


of the reduction is a slight fog where the 


light has been excessive—and then those 
portions of the image, where the light was 
not so intense, begin to show and get ahead 
of the over-exposed parts in density. The 
slight reduction of the over-exposure does 
not seem to gain anything. That 
density there is, as it were, arrested after 
This 


is the 


laving reached a certain degree. 
aD dD 
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would explain why we get thin skies. The 
phenomenon is in a measure controlled by 
the character of the film on which the ex- 
posure is made. A thickly coated plate will 
tend to give greater opacity in over-expo- 
sures than a thinly coated film. The de- 
veloper has greater latitude for working in 
the case of the thick plate and a chance for 
producing density, and besides its opacity 
tends to restrict the action Of the light or 
offers some resistance to its penetration. 
There is more work to be done, because 
there is more to work upon, more silver 
bromide, and hence the value of double 
coated plates, aside from their importance 
in exposures where strong illumination is 
liable to cause halation of the image. 


Have the courage of your 
convictions but don’t “ fight”’ 
everyone you meet. 


The Hands 


It is the nervousness of the sitter which 
makes the hands so difficult to deal with. 
Note the unstudied, graceful position the 
hands fall into when there is no camera in 
the room, or when the photographer is not 
near his camera. Note how stiff and un- 
natural they become if the sitter thinks they 
are being noticed; to expose a plate while 
the sitter is thinking of her hands 1s foolish. 
Unfortunately the sitter’s mind changes 
so quickly that, if the hands are forgotten 
one minute, and the photographer is about 
to expose, the chances are that the sitter 
suddenly wonders whether her dress is 
right, and the hands are moved to feel 
whether the shoulders are straight or the 
buttons fast at the back. Then the hands 
are thought of again, and the artful pho- 
tographer has to beguile her into forget- 
If he has not time to do 
this, the quickest way out of the difficulty 
is to put something into the hands, a book, 


ting them again. 
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a needle, or what not; a piece of em- 


broidery or needlework is invaluable to 
the photographer, as with its aid he can find 
graceful employment for his fair sitters’ 
hands. 

Some people, who cannot be classed as 
nervous, place their hands naturally, until 
attention is drawn to them. It is, there- 
fore, wise not to speak of the hands to the 
sitter. One well-known dodge is to pretend 
to take a bust portrait while including the 
hands. Many people, if they think the 
photographer is including the hands in a 
portrait, will exclaim: “You will not take 
my hands, they come out so big,” suiting 
the action to the word, as they put them 
palm downwards on either knee. Every 
photographer of spirit will take no heed 


to this exclamation if he thinks the likeness 


” 


will be improved. 


Snapshots 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


You find a good deal of fault with the 
habits of some of your patrons. Are you 
careful to avoid those same faults when you 
are buying? 

The difference between a carefully and 
artistically arranged sample case and a care- 
lessly arranged ditto will make the differ- 
ence between attracting many people to look 
at it and attracting none. 

Who patronizes a photograph gallery that 
lacks all of the important equipment and 
fixtures of a modern studio? 

Employees in a studio often talk to one 
another about improvements that might be 
made in the service and arrangement, but 
neglect to make any suggestions to the boss, 

Did you ever know of one of those fel- 
lows always complaining about having to 
work too hard getting sick from overwork? 

If you have to manicure your nails or 
polish your boots or brush your clothes after 
getting down to work, you are not setting 
your alarm clock for an early enough hour, 

Do you think you cannot increase your 
business next year over what you have done 
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this year? Well, if you think that way, you 
probably will not try, and your first guess 
will be right. 

When an employee cannot take orders and 
obey them promptly and accurately, the 
chances are very much against his ever being 
in a position to give any orders. 

We have passed through a period when 
an employee could hold down a job without 
half trying, but just bear in mind that we 
have passed through it. Now it is different 
again, 

The right kind of fellows improve under 
promotion and increase in responsibility, but 
some fellows just get dizzy. 

The man who always waits to be told to 
do the thing he ought to do rarely gets to 
where he is told to do anything important. 

If you never read your BULLETIN OF 
PHotToGRAPHy through, don’t blame any- 
one but yourself when you find your studio 
running down and your methods getting 
behind the times. 

liaise 
enough to 


wise photographer who knows 
give his employees a chance to 
tell him what they think about the way the 
business is operated, 

Don’t degenerate into the type of business 
man who wastes his time talking about the 
“good old days” until you are ready to retire 
from active operations, 

Are you sure your own business methods 
are entirely free from some of the methods 
you condemn in others? 


x 


Death of Henry S. Klein 


Henry S. Klein, widely known photographer of 
Milwaukee, Wis., died in Columbia Hospital on 
November 27th. Death was said to be caused by in- 
ternal hemorrhage due to a tumor from which he 
has been suffering for the past six weeks. 

Mr. Klein was one of the pioneer members of the 
Wisconsin club, a thirty-second degree Mason and 
a member of the Consistory, besides being active in 
the Kiwanis, Old Settlers’ and Milwaukee Athletic 
clubs. 

Born in Hungary, Mr. Klein came to the 
United States when 10 years old, going directly to 
Milwaukee. 

He started photographic work when a young man 
and built up the Klein Studio. 

Mr. Klein was 55 years of age and is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Pauline Cawker Klein, and two sons. 
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Imperfect Fixing 


We have always advocated deep printing 
and deep toning in a bath strong in both 
gold and alkali as a means of securing a 
finished print with some color in it other 
than the disagreeable reddish. brown. Fol- 
lowing this comes the necessity of perfect 
fixing, in order to retain a fair portion of 
the deepened color, as, while much of this 
is naturally fost in fixing, without perfect 
fixing more is lost in the final washings, 
especially when the strong salt and water 
bath is used after fixing, either as a preven- 
tive to blisters, or, as some fairly claim, to 
assist in eliminating the hypo. With deep 
printing and deep toning the print can with- 
stand a thorough fixing and have some- 
thing left of a desirable color. 

We are advised that the imperfectly fixed 
print can be detected by its mottled appear- 
ance as apparent when held up to the light ; 
but this is not always a reliable test, as 
some papers will retain this appearance if 


in a full strength bath so long that an 
ordinary print would be spoiled. Often the 
hypo salt varies in strength from age and 
various causes, so that we are not always 
sure of the strength of the -fixing bath, 
especially when the hypo is measured out 
each time used. A remedy for this is to 
keep the hypo in fully saturated solution, 
the strength of which will be found more 
even, and of this use fully 3 ounces, adding 
25 ounces of water, or in like proportion for 
smaller baths. If the prints are allowed to 
remain in this bath at least 20 minutes they 
will generally prove to be well fixed, espe- 
cially if a dram or two of strong liquor 
ammonia be added shortly before using. 
Prints made on very old paper require 
longer toning and fixing. 

With plates it is very difficult to judge 
by the dark-room lantern, or even by a 
brighter light, as to when they are per- 
fectly fixed, but if removed from the bath 
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The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 


The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, © %,Fyapktip,Sauare 


when apparently so, rinsed off, and then 
placed in a second hypo bath and allowed 
to remain therein 10 minutes, we may re- 
move and wash them, assured that no stains 
will appear on the plates in the future 
from imperfect fixing. It is foolish to 
economize on so cheap an article as hypo, 
and possibly lose valuable negatives from 
Three ounces of the saturated 
solution with 20 ounces of water added 
makes an excellent bath for plates. Fresh 
clean baths should be made up for each 
batch of prints, or plates, and a very 
thorough washing of both prints and plates 
follows as a necessity after such thorough 
fixing, if we desire to retain the advantages 
gained by it. 


this cause. 


* 


Aunt Elvira rushed into the house, hysterical. 

“T’ve lost my hearing,” she shouted. 

“You have?” her frightened sister 
back. “How do you know?” 

“See that man out there playing that hand- 
organ? Well, I can’t hear a single note,” and 
Aunt Elvira wept afresh. 

“That’s a moving picture photographer at work,” 
snapped her sister. 


shouted 


| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir.—There is a new phase of the 
legal side of photography which would be 
interesting to know. If photographs are 
made relating to a damage case and some 
time after, on an appeal, one, two, or three 
the negatives 
handed over to him for a time, what is the 
photographer to do? What can he do and 
what can’t he do? No mention being made 
of a charge for negatives, the client can 
claim no ownership. They cannot be pre- 
sented to a jury with any intelligence 
accompanied. 

It the photographer puts negatives out 
of his possession, he has no positive means 
of proving the photographs were his. If 
anything happens to the negatives, who is 
responsible? It does not appear to me that 
the case can be benefited any, but the 
photographer placed subject to various 
court predicaments, in handing over his 


years, the lawyer wants 
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BULLETIN OF 
negatives. In the event of a subpoena to 
produce them, where does he stand both as 
to possession and remuneration for the 
trouble? 

Your viewpoint on this will be much 
appreciated. N. B. 


Dear Mr. —Your letter of No- 
vember 15th I am going to hand over to our 
Mr. Buckley for a reply, but before doing 
so, here is my Own experience in a similar 
matter : 

If the lawyer wants the negative handed 
over to him he should pay for it, and it is 
well to make this charge as a preliminary 
charge, for in nine cases out of ten, the 
negative is required in Court as well as the 
prints. Now, before you allow the nega- 
tive to leave your possession, place an 
identification mark upon it and then make a 
positive of it, preferably on film, from your 
negative. 

This would give you an absolute chance 
to prove your negative should you at any 
time be called into court to testify. 

Very truly yours, 
THE EpiTor. 


Dear Sir——Your question contained in 
yours of the 15th is not quite clear. The 
answer depends upon how the photographer 
came to make the photographs. If he was 
employed by someone to make them for the 
specific purpose of having prints made for 
use in a damage case and he has made his 
prints and delivered them, he is, of course, 
entitled to his money. If he has made his 
prints, but has not been paid for them he 
is not obligated to turn over anything at all 
until he is paid. If he has made the nega- 
tives, but has done nothing further by 
reason, perhaps, of some delay in the case 
and has not been paid, he is not obligated 
to turn anything over. 

When a photographer takes an order for 
certain prints at a certain price, he is not 
bound when the prints are made, to also 
deliver the negative for the order covers 
the prints alone. E. J. B. 
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. 
TRADE MARK 


IBA brand developers are the 
best modern chemistry can pro- 
duce. At dealers, or write us. 
Manufactured by the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land; established in 1864; entirely 
Swiss owned. These comprise: 
Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy! paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 


FREE to Photographers: New and complete 
book of formule for developers, toners, 
intensifiers, reducers; hyperfocal table 
and other helps. Free on request. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


97 Barclay Street 


New York 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


‘Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
1022-4 April: 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
110 ee July: 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ieee ADIN 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
312... July; 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 = Pablo Picasso 


Ses ae June, Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


1913 mt Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Press and Portrait Photographers 


The question of a press photographer poaching 
upon the preserves which the purely portrait pho- 
tographer has come to regard as his own was 
discussed a little while ago, and was freshly 
brought to our notice during the past week at a 
wedding function. On the arrival of the bride 
at her mother’s house after the ceremony a por- 
trait photographer who had been asked to come 
and take some groups of the wedding party at- 
tended for that purpose. He was three-quarters 
of an hour late in keeping the appointment, but 
nevertheless spent something like an hour in 
making about half a dozen exposures on groups 
of the bride and bridegroom and of these latter 
with others of the party. He had scarcely packed 
up his apparatus and taken his departure when 
a motorcyclist arrived with excellent finished 
bromide prints of the bride and bridegroom and 
the bridesmaids, taken as they were leaving the 
church. A press agency’s photographer had asked 
these members of the party to halt for an instant 
on their way to their carriages and had made 
several photographs, which were very good of 
their kind, and, at any rate, were thought to be 
excellent by members of the party, who evidently, 
though perhaps unconsciously, found some added 
merit in them in the fact of their very rapid pro- 
duction. In large towns competition of this kind 
is bound to go on, and it is for the portrait pho- 
tographer to consider how he shall deal with it. 
Plainly, it is within his powers to offer the same 
kind of service as the press agency, which, as a 
rule, will score over the carefully posed group 
in the more pleasing expression of the subjects, 
even though the photographs may be inferior 
technically. On the other hand, such photographs 
as can be made whilst the wedding party is dis- 
persing from the church are usually not all which 
are required. Convention in most cases demands 
a group in which the parents and other friends 
of bride and bridegroom are included with them 
and are arranged with regard to the family con- 
nections. This is one way by which the business 
may be prevented from passing into the hands 
of the press photographer, but obviously if the 
latter’s competition is to be met it must be met 
on his own ground.—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 

*% 


The Value of Photographic Literature 


Dr Johnson used to remark, in his peculiarly 
pleasant autocratic way, that he never read a book 
until it had been published at least a year. By that 
time he presumed it would either establish a repu- 
tation of worth, or go to feed oblivion with its de- 
cay. If Photographers would follow the old 
Dictator’s plan, it would go ill with us poor pub- 
lishers of weekly periodical literature. But, of 
course, photographers cannot profitably follow such 
advice or they would be back numbers themselves 
—not worthy the perusal at the end of the year. 
However, it has occurred to me, in the recalling 
of this pronouncement, of the little value in most 
ephemeral literature, that much of value lies hid 
in books of long ago. Personally, I have found it 
worth the while to retrace the steps in our prog- 
ress, and to glean profitably from the path over 
which the earnest and enthusiastic early workers 
in our profession have traveled, though at times 
we have, when we ventured to publish some 
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BLUM’S 


Pier Si Nowa 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHteAG® 


record of past experience, encountered the retort 


that we were too fond of ancient history. Full 
many a process, way back, has been found lying 
undiscovered, which long afterwards found its 
Way as an important factor (rediscovered of 
course) in photographic practice as intensifier or 
reducer, toning or other agent of manipulation. 
We see all this now by the light of modern meth- 
ods. But is it not true that in photography, as in 
other studies, it too often is our habit to be led by 
the opinions of the latest authorities only, and to 
neglect the original sources, where, in the glow of 
the all-important discovery of the time, many, a 
good idea, casually struck off, is suffered to cool 
and lie forgotten for years amongst the literary 
junk of the past? We are sure there are many 
such undeveloped suggestions which-the master 
minds of our art have left for us to work up, and 
which may possibly reward us by a discovery. He 
who merely gathers information for its present 
practical value in dollars and cents, does well 
enough to pursue the shortest course to his goal, 
but the student who honestly wishes to advance 
the science, will not hesitate to go backward and 
glean the scattered truths, binding them ina sheaf, 
as we do, for the threshing of some one who may 
appropriate them for the benefit of many. 


* 


Housekeeper—‘What makes you so late with the 
milk these mornings ?” 


Milkman—-“Well, you see, mum, the law doesn’t 
allow us any more than 25,000,000 bacteria to the 
gallon, an’ you wouldn’t believe how long it takes 
to count the little varmints !” 


Stripping and Remounting Negatives 
and Cleaning off Old Plates 


By manipulating the light, cracked negatives 
can sometimes be printed without causing the 
crack to show in the print, but where the nega- 
tive proper is intact it is often better to strip 
the coating from the glass and remount it on 
another plate. This can be safely done in the 
following manner: 

1. First, fix and wash thoroughly an unexposed 
plate of the desired size. This provides a re- 
mount glass with a transparent coating to which 
the stripped negative will adhere. 

2. Before stripping the negative from the old 
glass, toughen it by soaking in a weak solution 
of formaldehyde. Then rinse and dry. 

3. Immerse in the following solution: 


Waterers ec eee et ee 16 oz. 
SKeLeliieran IOI ocscancecoveguesn@obme 75 dike 
Sulphunicea cides aan eae nen eee 7A abe 
This solution quickly loosens the emulsion 


from the glass support so that it can readily 
be stripped off by pulling gently inward from 
the edges and corner. 

4. Soak the stripped negative for a few minutes 
in water to which have been added a few drops 
of ammonia to neutralize the acid. 

5. Transfer the stripped negative to the re- 
mount glass already prepared, and set aside to 
dry. 

The foregoing process is not difficult, and it 
is useful for other purposes than that of salvag- 
ing a negative of which the glass support has 
been cracked. It can be utilized effectively in 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 


Hssays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


Bulletin of P hotography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


commercial work in making combination nega- 
tives, and in many other instances where a sub- 
stitution or replacement in some part of the nega- 
tive is advisable. 

The stripping bath alone may be used where 
it is desired to clean the emulsion off old glass 
negatives or special plates in order to use the 
glass for other purposes. The formula is an 
excellent one for this purpose as it does the work 
rapidly and leaves the glass entirely clean of 
the emulsion. 

While the stripping bath need not be made up 
with great exactness where the purpose is merely 
to clean the emulsion off the glass, yet it should 
not be too strong, as this has a tendency to 
break up the emulsion, making the job somewhat 
messy.—Portrait. 


* 
Spacing the Head in the Portrait 


A study of the work of eminent portrait 
painters, past and present, will show that the 
artist invariably places the head rather high up 
in the space allotted it. This position is said to 
give dignity to the subject and in the majority of 
cases it undoubtedly does, but there is a danger of 
carrying it to excess, and not infrequently one 
sees a photographic head pushed up dangerously 
near to the top of the picture. The photo-artist, 
no doubt, will urge that he has a precedent in the 
work of painters of the Elizabethian period; but 
here is his weak point, and he convicts himself 
of affectation and lack of individuality and taste 
in expression, One should study the effectiveness 
of proper space relation and not imagine that 
the mere pushing up of the head towards the top 
of the plate insures pictorial effect. Some subjects 
are made absurd by too great elevation, in the 
same way that others are rendered undignified by 
being placed too much below the centre of the 
plate. 

x 


Fellowship 


When a man ain’t got a cent, and he’s feeling 
kind of blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy an’ won’t 
let the sunshine through, 

Ii’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a fellow 
just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort 
of way! 


It makes a man feel queerish, it makes the tear- 
drops start, 

And you sort o’ feel a flutter in the region of 
your heart; 

You can’t look up an’ meet his eyes; you don’t 
know what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly 
sort of way. 


O, the world is a curious compound, with its 
honey and its gall, 

With its care and bitter crosses, but a good world 
after all, 

An’ a good God must of made it—least-wise, 
that is what I say, 

When a hand is on your shoulder in a friendly 
sort of way. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
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What’s Doing in Photography | 


Mr. Whitney is erecting a new studio in 


Livonia, N. Y. 


G. L. Hakkerup has moved to his new studio, 
108 Fifth Avenue, Virginia, Minn. 

W. G. B. Kilroe, of Regina, Sask., has estab- 
lished a studio in Nokomis, Sask. 


Elver J. Fitchhorn, formerly of Downs, Ill 
has opened a studio in Kenton, Ohio. 


The Laurel Studio, Laurel, Nebr., has been sold 
to Richard Richards, Hartington, Nebr. 

Roland Bennett, of Zion City, Ill., was married 
to Miss Ruth Voliva on November 24th. 


William A. Milmine has moved to his new 
location on Logan ‘Avenue, Belvidere, Ill. 


The studio of H. J. Schultz, Louisville, Ky., 


was badly damaged by fire. Loss, $4,500. Cause 
unknown. 


. 
’ 


Ralph W. Brown, formerly of Los Angeles, . 


has purchased the Cooksey-McMullin Studio, of 
Glendale, Cal. 


George A. Black, formerly of Gravelsborg, 
Sask. has purchased the studio of Clarence 
Eckman, Centralia, Wash. 


John C. Kincaid, pioneer photographer of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., died suddenly on November 17th. 
Death was caused by heart trouble. 


Charles E, Smith, pioneer photographer of 
Peoria, Ill., died on November 16th at his home 
in Evanston. He is survived by one daughter. 


FE. Grant Hawkins, Uniontown, Pa., died 
suddenly November 24th. Mr. Hawkins was 45 
years of age and is survived by his widow and 
three children. 


G. H. Bronner, Alvin, Texas, has sold his 
studio to L. L, Culberson, Logan, Iowa, who has 
taken immediate possession. Mr. Bronner. is 
retiring from business. 


Incorporated: The Schoettner Studio, Inc., 
Butte, Mont. Incorporators are Eugene E. 
Hardie, Hugo A. Kenck and Walt. J. Thomas. 
The amount of capital stock of the concern is 


$10,000. 


Thomas Fritsch, Uniontown, Pa., had a narrow 
escape from blindness. When in manipulating 
ultra-violet rays, he applied 55 amperes instead 
of 5. He was in his developing room 20 minutes 
before he discovered the strength of the ray and 
switched off the power and summoned the 
physicians. Both eyes were burned, but it is 
believed the sight will soon become normal. 


The Gross Photo Supply Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, recently increased its capital stock from 
$75,000 to $120,000, all fully subscribed and 
paid in. 

The new capital has been used to increase pro- 
duction machinery and extend the present factory 
floor space. The business has grown so rapidly 
during the past three years that the Gross Com- 
pany now ranks, it is said, as one of the four 
largest mount manufacturers in this country. 
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JOHNSONS 
Ls; 
Brand 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


Scales rape /|| 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


From your Dealer. 


“THE BEST ought to be good enough 
for anybody.” 


That’s what photographers say who 
know and who continue in buying 


Hammer Plates 


because they want THE BEST. 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


WT HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Manager workman, photo finisher and 

salesman together, wanted after January lst. 
Married preferred. Send photo with application for 
approval. Valin Camera Shop, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


WANTED—An ANo.1 all-around photographer; 

one preferred who understands foreign trade. 
Salary $60 up. Position all year round. Apply at 
once to 127 W. Main Street, Uniontown, Pa. 


WanTED — An ANo.1 commercial printer. Fine 

position for the right man; must be first-class, 
none others need apply. The Heiser Co., 113 
St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED at once, an experienced retoucher; fast 

worker, man or woman. Permanent proposition, 
and, if piece-retoucher, guarantee to keep you 
busy. Woodward Studio, Inc., 21 W. Adams St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


,.DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
ae Read the ads. that follow 


PosiITIoNn WANTED—January first as operator, re- 
toucher, etc. I am able to give the best service 
in any position open in the Eastern States or 
Canada. Age 38. Moderate salary for congenial, 
steady employment. Box 84, Brockton, Mass. 


PosITION WANTED — First-class operator, printer 

and background worker desires a position after 
Dec. 1st. Salary $35. Can do any part of photog- 
raphy. Ten years’ experience. Address Box 935 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED— As photographer; expert in 

finishing, copying andenlarging. Best of references 
furnished. State salary in first letter. A.C. Hinkle 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SITUATION WANTED—As operator and retoucher in 
high-class studio. Experienced in all other depart- 
ments. Photographer, 225 Grant Place, Aurora, III. 


PosITION WANTED—Expert retoucher, etcher and 
all-around man wishes position. H. Hellborn, 
810 N. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS e 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Model ‘“‘A”’ Thayer & Chandler 
Air Brush and three color cups. First $15 check 
takes it. Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main St., Butler, Pa. 


For SALE—Northern light, practically new, $50; 

also one new 8x 10 Verito diffuse focus lens, with 
studio shutter and star stops, $40. H. E. Koch, 
809 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Indiana. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


| ee eee 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVII, No. 696 


Wednesday, December 8, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Photographic Exhibitions 


JOHN BARTLETT 


The great object of exhibitions of pic- 
torial photography may be, as the pros- 
pectus sets forth, to encourage effort to the 
advancement of the art status of photog- 
raphy by the showing “the possibilities of 
photography as a method of artistic expres- 
sion.” 

The avowed purpose being to show only 
such pictures produced by the camera as 
shall give distinct evidence of individual 
artistic feeling and execution. 

But the contributor who accepts this 
dictum for its validity, only to discover that 
his most conscientious effort to concur with 
the pronouncement of the inaugurators of 
the scheme, is met with no recognition by 
judges whose verdict is supposed to be 
solely influenced by the features in -his ex- 
hibit which appeal to artistic taste and judg- 
ment, naturally feels that he has not been 
accorded fair treatment. 

The requirements for admission to ex- 
hibitions seem to him sufficiently broad to 
include his work, which seems to him 
worthy of consideration. 

He feels confident that his work is some- 
thing more than a mere reproduction or 
facsimile of the original, and that it should 


please for the evidence it affords of artistic 
expression, and so is at a loss to account for 
the summary turndown it receives, while 
work, wherein he sees palpable evidence of 
disregard to most or even all the time- 
honored conventional principles of art are 
disavowed, receives the highest award. 

It is a general opinion of the majority 
of visitors who witness the decision of the 
awards, that the judges are obsessed with 
an iconoclastic zeal to summarily dispose of 
all pictorial photographs which aforetime 
were thought to possess artistic merit, when 
found not to conform to the narrow cults 
of impressionism, 

A picture possessed of qualities entitled 
to artistic recognition, if it savors in any 
way of expression of detail, is relegated to 
the discard at once, with a passing glance, 
perhaps due to lingering conscientious con- 
viction that such treatment is not exactly 
just, while many a thing is easily passed 
as welcome guest to the artistic feast with- 
out the semblance of the wedding garment 
suitable for recognition, and which, if 
judged by the standard advertised by the 
installation, ought to be thrust into outer 
darkness. 
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Evidently the judgment of the critics, 
however little it may accord with the ideas 
of the general public artistic appreciation, 
is not directed by hostility to any particular 
class of artistic photographic art. It is the 
unbiased expression of their particular sen- 
timent. 

The means of producing pleasurable ef- 
fect is evidently not taken into considera- 
tion. The picture submitted must appeal to 
the dominant idea they have of what “pic- 
torial” implies, and this alone controls 
selection. 

But is not this, in truth, an avowal of 
limitation in ability to judge merit? A 
Procrustean bed whereon to lay art and un- 
ceremoniously lop off extremities? 

It would be instructive, even if not con- 
vincing, to know the reason for rejection, 
but none is forthcoming. Their fiat is 
sufficient. 

Though even should they condescend to 
make reply that artistic merit is dependent 
upon the power which a photograph pos- 
sesses of arousing artistic feeling or senti- 
ment, do you not feel that such an answer 
to one’s inquiry is akin to the definition the 
Rabbit gave “Alice in Wonderland’’—that 
“Mabel is Mabel’’? 

When Raphael the Angel was on his way 
to earth to visit Adam, as he winged his 
flight through the angelic hosts and passed 
through the Gate of Heaven, he caught a 
distant glimpse of Paradise, like a far-off 
star; then, as he progressed, the outlines, 
indistinct, of earth’s continents and seas 
appear: 

“As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon.” 


It is what we might call the scientific treat- 
ment of landscape, call it topography if you 
will, but it is art all the same. 

But as the ineffable Angel approaches 
closer, he sees— 
“As pilot from amidst the Cyclades, 
(Delos or Samos first appearing), kens 
A cloudy spot.” 
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“A cloudy spot,’ the impressionist treat- 
ment of landscape art, and good art. 

But Raphael, ere long, “on towering 
eagle’s wings,” rests on the eastern cliffs of 
Paradise, and comes— 


“Into the blissful fields through groves 
of myrrh, 

And flowering odors, cassia, nard and 
balm, 

A wilderness of sweets’— 


Descriptive landscape, realistic, full of de- 
tail, but not obtrusive; yet withal, art of 
the highest. It is the landscape in which we 
live. It is of the earth, earthy, but beauti- 
ful, and we alight on it with Raphael “in 
profound contentment.” 

Is the “cloudy spot’ higher art? At least 
the realistic picture should be entitled to 
equal recognition. 

When nature, as she often does, softens 
the outlines of things, and even masks in 
mists the actual forms of objects, when— 


“Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapor presently, like a bear or lion; 
A towered citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory, 
With trees upon it, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air’— 


Then is it well to translate such in terms 
impressionistic ? 

Monochrome photography in art status 
holds position in fee simple by its faithful 
presentation of nature in whatever phase 
presented, and by legitimate means, not by 
hypocritical dodges or devices to con- 
version. 

Painting has its peculiar legitimate meth- 
ods, painting justly, because of necessity to 
cheat the imagination, to convey to the mind 
an impression, 

This faking, if it is proper to so designate 
it, is not the same as the faking of the photo 
impressionist, because it is had recourse to 
by the painter solely because he cannot, 
like the photographer, transcribe directly 
what nature holds before him. 

But the impressionist photographer as- 
pires to amend nature, but not by “nature’s 
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means,” but tries to transform definiteness 
into a smudge of indistinctness and tries to 
persuade himself that it is art. 

It seems to us that the photographer is 
trying to run on crutches by forsaking legiti- 
mate methods for getting impression in 
monochrome, in the endeavor to imitate the 
results of the painter with a gamut of 
color. 

Photography has won “golden opinions 
which should be worn in their newest guise, 
not cast aside so soon.” 

When one is told by critics that technical 
excellence is of little consideration with 
them, one fears for the future of photo- 
graphic art. 

What an open door for entrance of 
slouchy workers. Is it not time to call 
“hold enough” ? 


How Do You Treat Your 
Advertising ? 


The question of advertising appears to be 
a sore point with so large a number of com- 
mercial institutions whose organization does 
not justify the appointment of a skilled man, 
that the following discourse will not be out 
of place. 

In the photographic trade, particularly, 
the outflow of advertising matter is not by 
any means all that could be desired, save by 
a few of the larger houses, and it is hoped 
that some of the remarks will help some of 
our readers to see where their advertising 
is at fault. If they furnish food for 
thought resulting in an improved status of 
publicity, then they will have attained their 
objective. 

Firstly, let us consider the man who ad- 
vertises in spasms, and then because results 
are not forthcoming declares that advertis- 
ing is a waste of money. An object is 
seldom attained by spasmodic attention, and 
satisfactory results will never be forth- 
coming to those who advertise only “when 
the fit strikes them.”’ There is no justifica- 
tion whatever for sucha step. The field of 
campaign needs to be tended with just as 
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much constant care as does a rose garden. 
Spasmodic attention to a garden would 
very soon lead to poor results—and so it is 
with advertising. 

If the advertising appropriation is not a 
huge one, it can nevertheless be spent wisely, 
and while it is not to be inferred that $100 
will bring in the same results as $1,000, yet, 
wisely allocated, it can and should be made 
to bring results which amply justify the ex- 
penditure. It should always be borne in 
mind that if the appropriation is not large, 
it can still be made effective by investing in 
a series of small spaces, and not disposing 
of it by one or two splashes. Reiteration is 
the secret of sussessful advertising, and for 
the man with the smaller business, four 
quarter-page announcements will, as a rule, 
produce far better results than a full page 
“Splash,” which is akin to a nine days’ 
wonder and very soon forgotten. 

Next, we come to the man who is keen 
and enthusiastic about advertising, but who 
never troubles particularly about his “copy.” 
He leaves everything to the last minute and 
as a consequence, has to draw up his copy 
hurriedly. Again comes an emphatic ‘Don’t 
do it.” How can anyone reasonably be ex- 
pected to concentrate upon facts and draw 
up a good result-pulling advertisement when 
the mind is brought up with a sudden jerk 
from the every day routine of commerce to 
the quiet thought that is so necessary, and so 
apparent, in all good advertising. 

The kind of man referred to is he who, 
when notification is received that a partic- 
ular medium is about to go to press, sits 
down hurriedly and attempts to “run off” 
an ad., as a machine does newspapers, with 
the result that the advertisement very 
closely resembles a pot-pourri of type and 
odd that, boiled down, 
amount to a mere card—more 
money wasted. Who wants to read a busi- 
ness card? Tell people about the goods or 
the service offered, interest them and there'll 
be some cause for the reader to remember 


sentences when 


business 


the advertisement. 
Apart from this, the printer is unneces- 
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sarily hustled and has not sufficient time to 
do justice to his job; proofs are hurriedly 
glanced over and mistakes, ridiculous mis- 
takes, creep in, and the whole advertisement 
usually has a very amateurish appearance. 
There’s another type of man who deals in 
flowery language of the novelette type. The 
sooner he drops his style the better it will 
be for him and his business. When a man 
wants to read a novel he'll buy one—or 
borrow it, 


anyway he will not turn to the 
advertisement columns of his paper for it. 
When a man reads an advertisement he does 
so for news. Make your advertisement 
Tell your:-“Story” in’ “ayeplaim, 
straightforward manner, leaving out all un- 
necessary adjectives and high-flown lan- 
guage. Treat poetic phrases as you would 
yellow fever—keep far away from it. Use 
simple language that the everyday man-in- 
the-street can understand. Be brief; be 
pithy. Let your advertisement be a speci- 
men of compressed salesmanship, bring out 
all the selling points of the goods advertised, 
driving each point home by the very force 
of simplicity of language. 

Most photographers use local papers to a 
considerable extent and contract for a cer- 
tain space to be used week by week. This 
method has its advantages, but it also has its 


newsy. 
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disadvantages. On occasions when extra 
space is needed, it may not be obtainable 
adjacent to the contract space. This diff- 
culty is easily surmounted by contracting for 
so much space to be used as required, and 
within an agreed period, usually twelve 
months, then when it is necessary to use 
nine inches instead of six, one can be sure 
of it, incidentally it will be found that more 
favorable terms are to be obtained when 
buying space in this manner. 

Advertising is not, and never will be a 
necessary evil so long as it is done rightly 
and with a reasonable amount of fore- 
thought. If it is ever felt that the adver- 
tising does not bring in the results it ought, 
consult a specialist on the matter, and tell 
him frankly about the proposition and leave 
the rest to him. 

There are appreciable advantages to be 
gained by taking such a step. The adver- 
tising specialist is a man who has at his 
finger-ends the experience of many other 
businesses and schemes, successful and 
otherwise, and who by reason of this experi- 
ence is able to steer clear of all the pitfalls 
and snares that are so easily found by the 
inexperienced, and that run away with the 
money at an alarming rate—The Photo- 
graphic Dealer. 


About Mountants 


According to Dr. Valenta,. if starch is 
treated with aqueous alkali under certain 
conditions, it swells up forming a viscid 
mass having strong adhesive properties, but 
just on account of this alkalinity cannot, 
unfortunately, be used by the photographer. 

The best adhesives for photographic pur- 
poses are composed of starch in combina- 
tion with gum arabic or dextrine, which 
have the further advantage of being pulpy 
at an ordinary degree of heat. 

An excellent mountant of this nature is 
made as follows and it does not penetrate 
the paper so as to do injury to the print: 

White gum arabic 

Water 


After solution, filter through coarse 
muslin, 
Now, take ordinary starch, 7 drams, 


broken to powder; place in suitable vessel, 
aluminum or agateware, add the solution of 
gum, a little at a time, to make a cream and 
heat over a water bath or double boiler 
until the paste gets the proper consistency. 
A dram of powdered sugar may be added. 

A good formula for dextrine paste is as 
follows: 


Dextrine: Wa i. Bee 75 parts 
Altm #pede7o ce eet cette 4 parts 
Sagar sow, ta Patel) oe eerie 15 parts 
Watétaas ect. cer oer ie eee 120 parts 


5 parts 
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Mixtures of starch paste and dextrine 
form most of the pastes on the market for 
photographic purposes. Some of them con- 
tain a small quantity of glycerine, but the 
glycerine must not exceed a certain per- 
centage, as it interferes with the drying. 

Gelatine in aqueous solution (the usual 
form) has a tendency to penetrate the 
paper. A small quantity of amyl alcohol 
(fusel oil) is said to prevent this and also 
to preserve the paste. 

Liesegang recommends the use of good 
white glue, free of acid, to be first swelled 
in a little water, this water drained off and 
the adding of amyl alcohol with constant 
stirring (1 dram amyl alcohol to 4 ounces 
of glue). If desired this mountant may be 
diluted with water. 
be used warm. 

Compounds of glue and starch paste, to 
which a greater or less quantity of turpen- 
tine added, possess 
properties. é 

An excellent paste of this kind is made 
as follows: Good white glue is soaked, 10 
drams in 3 ounces of water, and then melted 
over a water bath, to this is added, while still 
hot, one to two ounces of starch paste, with 
constant stirring. 


It sticks well, but must 


is strong adhesive 


When thoroughly in- 
corporated, add 2 drams of turpentine, 
gradually, until a thick liquid is formed. 


Posing the Portrait 


Burke, in his essay, “The Sublime and 
Beautiful,” has left a description of what 
he terms the most beautiful object in nature, 
“the head and shoulders of a lovely and 
innocent woman,” and Burke is right, for 
the composition of a single head, conceived 
with grace, natural ease and all that makes 
a picture attractive, and, at the same time, 
which presents a likeness, is one of the 
greatest difficulties in art. Yet, an enthu- 
siastic photographer will venture to make 
a half dozen different poses and lightings 
in half an hour and wonder why so few 
of them received even notice. 

To “hasten slowly’? would be salutary 
advice, even to the over-worked profes- 
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sional. It is the ‘fatal facility” in photog- 
raphy which makes us impatient of cau- 
tious procedure involving expenditure of 
time and effort. 

our look “askance and 


doubtingly” at us and think we are fuss- 


Even patrons 
ing overmuch when we venture upon al- 
teration. Yet, when these same people sit 
for a painted portrait, how willingly and 
even graciously they acquiesce to every de- 
mand of the artist, though at times he com- 
pletely changes the whole 
which may have inflicted on the sitter the 
endurance of some inconvenience. They 
accord him unlimited time to secure a satis- 


arrangement, 


factory pose, but grudge the photographer 
any slight protraction of time and are not 
slow in offering him advice or admonition. 

We were amused, recently, at reading an 
advertisement circular of a photographer in 
the profession who has been quite success- 
ful in a new departure from the stereotyped 
plan of drawing patrons to the studio. In 


~his card of invitation he plaintively asks the 


patron “to exercise as much patience in 
sitting as he himself must endure in trying 
for artistic results.’ This is an advance 
in method over the barber-shop method, 
Next: please. 

Painted portraits are amongst the great- 
est works of art, but it is only in the best 
work by the brush that we see individuality 
expressed in the way it is often expressed 
in our best portraiture by the camera. 

This, surely, does sound like the utter- 
ance of a Philistine, but realism in por- 
traiture is essential, and we find it in Titian 
and many others of supreme art. 

The idealized portrait never affects us 
as vividly or really as sensuously enjoyable 
as when we feel that we have the “true 
image and superscription” of the person 
represented. 

We do not lose any enjoyment either, al- 
though the portrait may look almost as if 
on the defensive attitude, where it shows 
as much vigilance in gazing at us as it does 
dignity in questioning our intrusion. 

This intense personal character stamps 
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the portrait with a living and permanent 
interest. Of ideal portraits, we tire if we 
have them constantly before us. You criti- 
cize them with enthusiasm, it may be, but 
you want to dismiss them at once. 

The portrait which looks at you 


all the most human. 


is after 
There seems to be 
some question pending between you both, 
and a sort of fascination is exercised over 


Flashlight 


Having dealt with the character of the 
flash and the influence of distance and posi- 
tion upon the lighting of the sitter, I will 
this week go more fully into the details of 
portraiture by this light. 
approaching 


If anything at all 
studio lighting 
aimed at, the unscreened flash must never 
be employed; that is to say, a diffusing 
screen, which may be of paper, calico, trac- 
ing cloth, or ground-glass, must be inter- 
posed between the light and the sitter. Be- 
hind the flash there should be a white re- 
flector, and this may, with advantage, be 
larger than the diffuser, the light from the 
uncovered margins helping materially to 
shorten the exposure. 

The position for the lamp must be care- 
fully chosen, and this is not a difficult task 
for anyone who really understands daylight 
work, Less experienced operators will do 
well to experiment with a good oil lamp 
which can be moved about by an assistant 
while the operator studies the effect on the 
face, from a position behind the camera. 
When the lighting is deemed to be satis- 
factory, the support for the flash lamp 
should be placed so that the flash, when fired, 
should occupy the same position as the lamp, 
not forgetting that the flash is of much 
larger area than the lamp flame, and that 
the center of the blaze should occupy the 
same position as the center of the flame. 
The room or studio should be lighted as 
brightly as possible, before and during the 
time that the flash is being fired, as this not 
only makes the flash less disturbing to the 
sitter, but keeps the iris of the eye at its usual 


ordinary is 
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you, because the portrait, like the individ- 
ual, is never at any moment the same, and 
the ideal is “all ever the same.” 

The human face is not one thing. It 
varies like the landscape. 

The light and shade on it changes the 
expression with every change they have. 
A slight alteration in position of the figure 


changes the expression of the countenance. 


Portraiture 


diameter. When a person has been sitting 
in a dimly lighted place, the pupil of the eye 
increases in size, and this is shown in a 
flashlight portrait, since the period of ex- 
posure is too brief for it to contract to its 
normal diameter. 

lor two reasons it 1s desirable to have the 
sitter as near to the lamp as may be com- 
fortable to him. One is that, less powder 
being needed, expense is saved; the other is 
that the smaller the quantity of powder 
used, the shorter is the duration of the flash, 
so that there is less chance of movement 
either of the eyelids or the head. Another 
advantage is that there is less smoke. Flash 
powders vary in their smoke-generating 
powers, but I have never found one which 
by any stretch of imagination could be 
described as ‘“‘smokeless,” which is claimed 
to be a characteristic of some of the com- 
mercial powders. We _ have, therefore, 
always the smoke to dispose of. Where only 
an occasional exposure is made, it may be 
allowed to disperse naturally by opening 
windows or doors, as may be necessary. 
When a number of exposures have to be 
made in quick succession, the smoke must 
never be allowed to enter the room, as a 
very small quantity will destroy the bril- 
liancy of all negatives exposed after the first 
one. To avoid this, the flash should be fired 
in a closed chamber with a wide chimney or 
other outlet communicating with the outer 
air. A good many years ago I used a very 
effective lantern, made of sheet iron. The 
front was composed of a sheet of ground- 
glass, three feet square; the depth from 
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front to back was about eighteen inches, and 
four simple blow-through lamps were fitted 
inside. This was hinged to the studio wall, 
so that it could be swung out at an angle to 
give a little more frontlight. A small door 
in the side allowed the lamps to be re- 
charged with very little trouble. The chim- 
ney, which was about six inches in diameter, 
passed through the studio wall and was 
covered with a cowl to prevent the access of 
rain and to obviate a down draught. This 
arrangement was quite satisfactory, and the 
portraits could not be distinguished from 
those taken by electric or even daylight. 
When using such a fixed lantern it is a good 
plan to fix three or four incandescent gas 
lights at the edges of the ground-glass. 
These serve to focus by, and give a very fair 
idea of the lighting which will result from 
any alteration of the position of the sitter. 
A cheaper form of lantern may be made of 
thin wood thickly coated inside and out with 
whitewash, the front being made of nain- 
sook, fireproofed with the usual solution of 
tungstate of soda. 

With such lanterns either the explosive 
flash powders or pure magnesium powder 
may be used. The former give a quicker 
and more actinic flash, but they require 
care in using and should not be trusted in 
the hands of young or inexperienced 
assistants, the principal danger being that 
of premature explosion when used in lamps 
which require mechanically struck matches, 
detonators, or the “flint” and wheel. If 
the trigger is accidentally released while 
the powder is being placed in the tray, loss 
of eyesight or, at all events, severe burns 
may easily result. Having pointed out the 
risk, it is only fair to say that I have used 
such powders ever since their introduction 
without having met with any mishap. A 
very safe and convenient method of igni- 
tion is to place a very small tuft of gun 
cotton partly under the powder, and to 
apply a lighted taper to this. The pro- 
cedure it will be seen is exactly the same 
as with touchpaper, with the difference 
that the explosion occurs immediately and 
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not after an interval of several seconds, as 
with the touchpaper. Electrical ignition 
has often been recommended, but it is too 
troublesome for most people, and’ is not 
One appliance 
In this 


always certain in action. 
sold by Boots answers very well. 
a current of 4 volts from a fresh pocket- 
lamp battery is used to ignite a small fuse 
somewhat like an ordinary match. The 
fuses must be fairly fresh and the battery 
in good order to ensure certainty of firing. 

Flash powders are usually sold unmixed 
—that is to say, the magnesium in one tin 
or bottle, and the chlorate, nitrate, or what- 
ever the remaining compound may be, in 
another. Only sufficient for a few days’ 
use should be mixed, as, although the mix- 
ture will explode after having been made 
for several months, its actinic value is 
greatly decreased when compared with a 
freshly mixed sample. 

Pure powder is perfectly 
efficient in action, but makes more smoke 
and requires a spirit or gas flame to ensure 
combustion, If burnt in a properly con- 
structed lamp it is quite safe, the only 
danger being that of sucking back the flame 
into any closed receptacle holding the 
powder. Several good lamps are to be had 
from the dealers, and some of them can 
be used on groups, one large pneumatic bulb 
serving to project the powder from several 
nozzles. [I have done very satisfactory 
work with the pure magnesium, and can 
strongly recommend it for studio work 
where a fixed installation is possible. One 
of the best-known flashlight workers, Mr. 
Fradelle, would never use explosive mix- 
tures, and his work certainly did not suffer 


magnesium 


in consequence. Magnesium is very sub- 
ject to oxidation of the surface, and should 
always be kept in tightly-corked boxes or 
tins, as it is difficult to secure perfect com- 
bustion unless the powder has a silvery 
brightness. 

The metal may also be burned in the 
form of ribbon, and this is sometimes use- 
ful on out-door jobs where a flash is 
objected to. No apparatus is necessary 
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except a box of wax matches and a pair of 
pincers or even a paper-clip to hold the 
strands while burning. About a yard of 
ribbon is necessary to illuminate an office 
or small workroom, and I have found it 
convenient to plait four strands together 
to make a torch nine inches long. The 
ribbon must be quite bright, or it is liable 
to go out before the length is consumed, a 
rub between a folded slip of sandpaper will 
soon remove any oxide and leave the ribbon 
in good burning condition. 
ash is liable to drop, an old tray or piece 
of old carpet should be placed to receive it 
and prevent injury to the floor or carpet. 
I always make a point of carrying a coil 
of magnesium ribbon in the camera case 
when on out-door work, as it will often 
enable an otherwise impossible interior to 
be taken successfully. 


As the burning 
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Some years ago the Platinotype Company 
introduced an apparatus for burning the 
ribbon in a globe filled with oxygen. This 
system gives a very actinic light, but un- 
fortunately it was rather a clumsy affair, 
and since the general adoption of electric 
lighting we have heard little of it. Some 
of the best portrait work by magnesium 
which I have ever seen was made by this 
method. 

Although I have spoken only of mag- 
nesium, I must not omit to mention that 
aluminium answers the same purpose, and 
is, or has been, used in some of the com- 
mercial flash powders. Aluminium foil 
burned in oxygen gives an even more ac- 
tinic flame than magnesium, but in the pure 
powder form is rather more difficult of 
combustion—The British Journal — of 
Photography. 


Keeping Competitors Out of Business by 


Restrictive 


Correspondents are continually writing me 
about restrictive agreements in bills of sale. 
I mean the provision which is always in- 
cluded, if the buyer is wise, when a business 
is sold, binding the seller not to re-engage in 
the same line of business within a certain 
territory for a certain time. 
ments, though in restraint of trade, are 
sustained by the courts because they afford 
needed protection to the buyer of a busi- 
ness, provided they are reasonable; that is, 
provided they don’t keep the seller of a 
business out any longer or any further than 
1s necessary, to’ protects the (buyers 
trouble is that the tendency of most buyers 
is to tie the seller up forever. 
up their agreements that 
courts throw them out. 


These agree- 


They draw 
way and the 


How oppressive such an agreement can 
unscrupulous 
exactly the reason the law so sharply limits 
them 


become in hands—this is 


can be from 


seen the following 


letter, which comes to me from a town in 
New York State: 
I sold business 


my photographic 


Agreements 


about four years ago to a young man 
on contract. The affairs have long 
since been settled up satisfactorily, 
and I am now doing retouching for 
him and others by piecework in my 
home. I am retouching for one man 
whom he wishes to spite and he de- 
mands of me that I cease working for 
him, and to carry out his threat he 
brings forward his copy of the con- 
tract, which I had long since forgotten, 
and of which I inclose a copy of a 
paragraph therein for your inspection. 

Now, what I wish to know is, first, 
if he can legally prevent me from doing 
piecework retouching for any one else 
in the city or all of them if he chooses, 
and, secondly, could I engage in doing 
view work or home portraiture or other 
work about the city? I do not care to 
work in any studio for myself or any 
one else, but I have fitted up a dark- 
room in my home in which I intended 
in the near future to finish work by 
copying and enlarging for others. I 
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run his studio for ten months while he 

was in the service and all was satis- 

factory. He says he does not wish to 
harm me in any way, but shall insist 
that | do no work for this man. 

Now, I do not particularly care for 
that man’s work, but I don’t like the 
idea of being under his thumb. He says 
if I refuse he will serve an injunction 
on me and [ can do no work through 
the holidays until it is settled in court. 

It is my short harvest time now and 
I do not like to be shut off. I have 
thought of telling him that I will 
promise not to retouch -for the other 
man so long as he desires and will help 
him through the holidays, providing he 
will cut that paragraph out of his con- 
tract and give it to me, and if he refuses 
and brings me to court, I could hurt his 
Christmas business ten times more than 
he can hurt me. 

I am seventy-one years old and do 
not care to be confined too closely to 
retouching day and night for the next 
six weeks, —F, 

The clause in the agreement which is 
referred to above is this: 

. It is further agreed by and on the 
part of the party of the first part that 
he will not open a studio or carry on the 
business of photography, either for 
himself or as an employee in the city 
of B————— so long as the party of 
the second part shall do business of that 
kind in the city of B without 
the written consent of the party of the 
second part. 

I have taken great pleasure in writing 
this good old photographer that retouching 
for others is not in violation of this agree- 
ment at all, as it is not “carrying on the busi- 
ness of photography for himself or as an 
employee.” However, the other photo- 
graphic work which he seeks to do would 
be a violation of it, if the restriction is good. 
sut I do not consider it good. In my judg- 
ment it has the vice which so many of these 


It binds 


agreements have: it goes too far. 
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the seller to stay out of the business any- 
where in the good-sized city of B 
practically forever. Nothing like that was 
needed to protect the buyer of this business, 
lam sure; 

Outside of Massachusetts and Indiana the 
rule is practically the same all over the 
United States: a restrictive agreement in the 
sale of a business will be upheld when it 
goes no further than to afford a fair and 
reasonable protection to the party in favor 
of whom it is imposed. If it goes beyond 
this and imposes a restraint longer than is 
necessary for the protection of the party, it 
is declared void. 

I can best illustrate what is considered fair 
and reasonable by citing a few cases in 
which courts have decided the point. The 
following restrictive agreements have been 
upheld : 

An agreement on the sale of a magazine 
not to publish a similar one; an agreement 
on the sale of a law business not to practice 
law in England for twenty years (if seller 
practiced all over England) ; an agreement 
not to enter the soap business for ten years 
within forty miles of Lockport, N. Y. (the 
seller sold soap throughout this whole terri- 
tory); an agreement not to carry on the 
tobacco business on a certain route, embrac- 
ing the cities of Albany and Schenectady, 
N. Y., and surrounding towns (this was the 
exact territory used by the seller). 

By the same token the following agree- 
ments have been held invalid because they 
went too far; in other words, they granted 
excessive and unnecessary protection: an 
agreement not to practice dentistry in any 
part of a district within 600 miles from 
London (the seller had no such practice) ; 
an agreement by the seller of a manufactur- 
ing business not to engage in a similar busi- 
ness within a radius of 1,000 miles (much 
of this was far beyond the scope of the 
seller’s sales) ; an agreement not to go into 
the business of making printers’ rollers in 
New York City or within a radius of 250 
miles thereof (this was far beyond what the 
seller needed: for protection). And so on. 
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Another correspondent wishes to know 
how he can keep a seller of a business out 
for ten years. He can’t do it,. because he 
doesn’t need to. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Charts 


C. H. CLAUDY 


If you draw a set of parallel lines on a 
piece of paper, with a pencil and rule, and 
criss-cross them with a set of perpendicular 
lines, you have what the mathematician calls 
a set of obscissas and co-ordinates. 

If you start at the bottom and put figures 
at the left hand end of the horizontal lines, 
and begin at the left and put days of the 
week or month or months of the year over 
each perpendicular line, you have a blank 
chart, on which the course of any factor in 
your business can be traced in a weavery 
line, which shows you, as truly as a picture 
shows a face, exactly what has happened 
during the time covered by the line. 

All photographers keep books. 

Some photographers keep cost systems. 

A few, probably, already keep charts. 

But the majority do not chart their jobs. 
Indeed, the chart is largely used only by big 
businesses. Maybe that’s why they are big. 
But the majority of small enterprises—and 
by ‘small I refer to one-man establishments 
employing comparatively few people—‘do 
not bother” as the manager says, with any- 
thing so “highfalutin’,’ and “unnecessary” 
and “time taking” as a chart. 

But some do. It is remarkable, too, and 
when a fellow starts this idea of charting, 
he rarely gives it up. He doesn’t give it 
up, because he finds it so simple a means 
of getting a perspective on his job. And, 
once we come to realize that getting a good 
outside view of the inside of our business 
is one of the most important things we can 
do, we are on the high road to making our 
business bigger than it is. 

For instance, you know, from 
books, that you made one thousand four 
hundred twenty-three dollars and seventy 
cents more this year than last year. Do 


your 
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you know how it was divided up among 
the months? Do you know how each 
month’s business compares with the same 
month a year ago? Does any column of 
figures make visible to you the difference 
between January and June, or two Marches 
and two Septembers? 

You know that you bought twenty-five 
thousand plates last year. Your books 
show you that you filed away six thousand 
and eight negatives from which prints 
were ordered, and eighteen thousand and 
forty-two plates from which no_ prints 
were ordered. What became of the rest 
of the plates? How did spoilage com- 
pare between this year and last? How did 
plates ordered for the year compare to 
those of last year? Figures will tell, if 
you dig. A chart will show, at a glance, 
not only how much, but when; not only 
when, but the comparison; not only the 
comparison, but the difference. 

How many prints did you sell per nega- 
tive? How many per negative made? 
How does the retouching bill this year 
compare to that of last? Are you spend- 
ing more time and getting fewer ordered 
negatives or less time with the pencil and 
doing so much better work that more 
negatives are ordered? A chart will show. 

How does your gross expense compare 
to your net gain? How does your over- 
head compare to your general cost? In 
what is cost increasing, in what decreas- 
How can we, any of us, decrease 
cost if we don’t know when and where? 
—a chart shows both. 

A combination chart is a wonderful toy 
to play with. Having charts of profits per 
month and sittings per month, they ought, 
if your work is consistent, to follow the 
same general up and down curve—the most 
sittings the most profits. But if you put 
profits and sittings on the same chart and 
find profits are greatest in a month with less 
sittings than another month with more 
sittings, then an inquiry as to why, is un- 
avoidable. If you don’t know the con- 
dition, you cannot investigate it. If you 


ing? 
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do know it, you want to investigate it. The 
chart will show. 

Similarly it will show the relation of 
cost to profit, of profit to gross sales, of 
overhead. It show 
where the labor cost grows excessive and 
where loss of profit comes. It will tell-tale 
the most profitable line on which you work. 
It will show you which styles are least 
profitable. Yet a lot of photographers 
never bother to make a chart. 

And they are so simple to make. You 
can buy the ruled forms, letter them as to 
what they are in half an hour, pin them to 
a wall and the hard work is done for a 
year. All you have to do is to put the dot 
on the chart at the end of every day, week 
or month (different periods for different 
charts) and connect it with the previous 
chart-dot. The resulting line is the path 
of progress or retrogression, visible, tangi- 
ble, seeable, a concrete definite thing, not 
an abstraction hidden in a dreary column 
of figures. A chart line is the figure 
column made into a picture, and is as much 


gross sales to will 


How to Sell 


About the only man I can think of who 
does as much portrait enlarging as he ought 
to do is the man who conducts a commercial 
enlarging business. It’s his business to 
make enlargements. But why isn’t it the 
business of the portrait photographer as 
well? 

Some studios don’t make, or have made, 
half a dozen enlargements in the course of 
a year. And yet it is not much more diff- 
cult to make a good enlargement than it is 
to make a good contact print. Of course it 
is necessary to have equipment, but an en- 
larging outfit of some sort should be a part 
of every photographer’s equipment, just as 
a camera and printing machine and develop- 
ing tanks or trays are parts of his equip- 
ment. 

Someone says, “Well, that sounds fine, 
but enlargements don’t sell,” which reminds 
me of an experience I once had in a small 
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easier to understand than the figures which 
are its base, as is a picture of a human face 
than a written description of the same face. 

Perhaps you are not convinced of the 
efficiency of the chart as yet. If so, here 
is a simple experiment you can try. The 
next time you invest in any improvement 
a course in salesmanship for yourself or 
a course in personal efficiency for the re- 
ceptionist, a new show case, anything at 
all—start a chart which will compare the 
number of people who sit with the average 
value of their orders. If the latter line 
crawls ahead of the former, the thing in- 
stalled is working. If the average order 
doesn’t increase, and another chart doesn’t 
show an increase in the number of orders, 
or still another in the profit per order, the 
thing isn’t working. Throw it out. And 
then, if it please you, throw me out, too, 
only you won't, because if you once get 
interested in the joyous job of making 
your business tell graphic tales about itself, 
you'll thank, not curse, the scribe who set 
you on this path to business joy. 


Large Prints 


grocery store. I asked for a very well- 
known article and the grocer said, “No, we 
hain’t got it—it don’t sell.” “Did you ever 
have any of itr” I asked, and he replied, 
“Nope,” so I had to go across the street to 
the store where it did sell and where I did 
buy it. 

If you make up your mind that enlarge- 
ments don’t sell, they never will sell because 
you don’t sell them. And possibly you will 
have a competitor some day who does sell 
them. 

Enlargements are not made today as they 
were a few years ago. Of course the prin- 
ciple is the same, but equipment and papers 
are better and the actual work has been 
greatly simplified. I can remember, in my 
apprenticeship days, when I had to wash a 
window, move a couple of kegs of hypo, 
make a new reflector, rig up an improvised 
easel and do several other things, besides 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


85 Illustrations 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
‘ the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


Profusely 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


make up a special developer before I could 
make a bromide enlargement. 

But those days have passed and the en- 
larging outfit is now an important part of 
the equipment of every modern studio. By 
this we mean it 1s a piece of equipment that 
is convenient to use, that it is placed where 
it can be put into operation instantly and 
that the photographer makes use of it to his 
profit. 

I suppose there are those who still have 
old fashioned ideas about enlargements— 
who can’t think of an enlargement as any- 
thing but a poor quality, 16 x 20 bromide 

But why call 
were enlarge- 
made from a 


print in a gold and oak frame. 
them enlargements? They 
ments when the print was 
copy negative of an old print. 
There is no good reason, however, to con- 
tinue to call a print an enlargement simply 
because it is larger than the negative from 
which it is made. It would seem that if it 
were really an enlargement it would have 
to be a negative, and since a print is a posi- 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


tive made by projection from a negative, it 
would seem reasonable to call it a print made 
by projection. 

The answer to the question, “Are these 
enlargements?’ should be, “We print them 
any size by projection,” for the print made 
by projection is a positive reproduction of 
With good equip- 
ment, good negatives and a good Bromide 
Paper, there is no reason why the projected 
print should not look just as well and sell 
just as well as the contact print. 

If customers object to large prints made 
by projection, just remind them of motion 
pictures on the movie screen, which are 
considerably over one hundred times the 
diameter of the film image and more than 
ten thousand times its area. 


what is in the negative. 


There are three things that are necessary 
in the making of large prints by projection 
that will sell as readily as contact prints. 
The first, of course, is the quality of the 
paper. If the paper is not suited to portrait 
negative quality, no amount of manipulation 
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N the inner circle of the 

family life, the portrait of father, 
mother, brother, sister, finds its 
honored place. Whether the home 
be one of sumptuous luxury or just 
a humble shack, there is nothing 
within so highly cherished, so close 
to the hearts of all as the photo- 
graphs of the loved ones. 


HALOID IMPE‘kA 


(Nine surfaces to select from) 


is a happy choice for the season’s 
holiday portraits. It has many su- 
periorities, in tone, in openness of 
shadow, in delicacy of gradation, 
in texture and tint of stock. 


“Make Haloid Impera Your Choice 


THE: HALOID' COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 68 West Washington St. 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1 oz. 4 oz. 1eibe 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


INCREASED PATRONAGE 


Greater Profits 


are obtained by using 
Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


to photograph those 
parties, banquets and 
gatherings which are 
constantly being held 
in your locality. 


These bags give broad, 


soft lightings. 


Can be loaded and 
reloaded from the ex- 
terior without open- 
ing the bag. 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
ON REQUEST 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 


will make it suited. A Bromide Paper for 
portrait projection printing must have bril- 
liancy, by which we mean it must have, in 
addition to a good scale of gradation, suf- 
ficient contrast to produce good _ blacks. 

The second essential is the proper develop- 
ment of the print. Many workers who have 
had little experience in developing bromide 
prints do not know that bromide has 
characteristics similar to a plate, and that it 
develops differently from the so-called de-— 
veloping-out papers used for contact print- 
ing. You know that with developing-out 
papers the contrast is not dependent on the 
time of development. The contrast is prac- 
tically fixed. A properly exposed print, 
after it has had a fair start, develops evenly 
to the point where it is sufficiently dark, its 
contrast remaining the same. On the other 
hand, it will be found that there is a decided 
difference between two bromide prints hay- 
ing had the same exposure, one developed 
for one minute and the other for three 
minutes. ‘The contrast is greatly increased 
by the longer development. This is an 
advantage when it is understood and the 
knowledge used. The print of full exposure 
can be reduced in contrast by short develop- 
ment or the print of normal, or slightly short 
of normal exposure, can be increased in con- 
trast by long development. But as it is 
brilliancy and contrast that is most often 
desired in the print made by projection, full 
development is very essential. 

A bromide print should never be de- 
veloped for less than a minute and a quarter, 
and the time for normal development is a 
minute and a half. The print may seem 
developed before this time, but if left in the 
solution it will be seen that development 
practically stops in the high-lights, but the 
shadows increase in clearness and brilliancy 
and depth. 

The third essential is the proper finishing 
of the print. And it doesn’t matter whether 
it is a small or a large print—whether it is 
7 x 12 or 12 x 20, it should be finished with 
as much care and in as good a style as your 
contact prints. You can’t expect projected 
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FLOUR The 1920 Christmas Customer 


will demand more for money spent. 


YOU CANNOT LESSEN QUALITY 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENIARGING PAPER 


OR REDUCE PRICES. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR PRINTS MORE 
DISTINCTIVE, MORE BEAUTIFUL, 


Se ae OF FINER, RICHER QUALITY. 


PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Made on 
imported 
raw stock 
only. 


WHITE STOCK 
Single Weight—Glossy. Single Weight—Semi-Matte. 
Double Weight—Semi-Matte. Double Weight—Matte. 


BUFF STOCK 


Double Weight—Buff Platinum Matte. 
Double Weight—Buff Silk. 


prints to sell as well as contact prints if you 
make them look different—if you don’t 
finish them as well. 

Many photographers are making what we 
commonly call enlargements on regular 
orders. By this we mean that they sell an 
order of 12 x 20 prints just as they sell an 
Order oro x / or 8 x 10 prints. But they 
don’t make a 12 x 20 negative to get the 12 
x 20 print. They make the prints by pro- 
jectionsirom. a 5°x / or 8 x LO negative: 
They don’t say anything about how the 
prints are made. It isn’t necessary. Why 
draw a line and say you make contact prints 
up to 8 x 10 and beyond this you make 
prints by projection? Why say anything 
about it at all? The customer is not inter- 
ested in how you get results so long as you 
get them. 

Neither is the customer interested in how 
you are going to make him six prints 5 x 7 
and six prints 12 x 20. If he is fussy, show 
him a proof of each size, but don’t say one 
is an enlargement. 


Velour Black-Buff Silk 


GP 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


The man who originated the custom of 
advertising one dozen 5 x 7 photographs 
and an 11 x 14 enlargement at a special 
price, was not a good psychologist. It would 
have been better had he said twelve 5 x 7 
and one 11 x 14 photographs, or still better 
had he said six 5 x 7 and six 11 x 14 photo- 
graphs at the price of a dozen eight by tens. 
You can’t create an impression of value by 
giving a thing away. And as enough en- 
largements have been given away to give the 
name “enlargement” a black eye, let’s put 
a ban on the term so far as it is used in the 
studio and sell large prints of quality in 
addition to regular orders for contact prints. 
Sell them to increase your orders and sell 
them on their merits——Studio Light. 

x 


Old Lady.—“I want a watch that won’t tick so 


loud.” 

Clerk.—“They all tick like this, ma’am: there’s 
no other kind.” 

Old Lady.—‘“Sho! I know better. I’ve heard 
of them ‘silent watches of the night’ ever since 
I kin remember.” 
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Jj powder will ignite all the time. 
Every exposure a sure negative. 


every flashlight negative a perfect one. 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 


Sunlite Flash Powder 
Flash Bags 


| Letters to the Editor | 


Dear Sir—Have mislaid my cyanide of 
potassium formula for restoring old daguer- 
reotypes. Can you furnish me with one? 

If so, shall very much appreciate it. 

Kind regards and best wishes. 

Very truly, 
Gre 

Dear Sir.—Almost every daguerreotype 
is more or less obscured by a deposit of 
silver sulphide upon its surface, especially 
upon the high-lights. Often the entire pic- 
ture is covered over. 

Fortunately, in most cases, the image may 
be restored, but the operation demands 
delicacy in manipulation. The velvety de- 
posit of the image is abraded by the 
slightest touch. 

Cyanide of potassium, fresh and chemi- 
cally pure, is the general agent employed, 
but the safest formula is the following: 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


THE LATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposure all the time. Theapparatus 
=| is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. 
No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 


Price $5.00 and $7.50. 


The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
Never fails to turn night into day. 
\ oz. bottle, 45 cents. 


Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. 
only system of its kind; can be operated in series for large areas. 
Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. 


The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 


Blow Lamps 
Hand Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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You press the button and the 


2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 


The 


Spotlights and 
Reflectors 


Pure iodine (crystals) 3s [ston 
Potassium iodides (C.P. ieee 45 gr. 
Distilled) water 7... 4 oz. 
It does the work when cyanide alone 


fails. Take 15 minims of this mixture and 
add to the following solution: 
Potassium) cyanide 3.4... ee 15 gr 
Distilled water 2... 4. a eee ZE0Z 


Personally, we prefer the following: 

Strong nitric acid (C. P-.), undiluted, 
poured directly over the surface. Have the 
tap running with a gentle stream of water, 
hold the plate horizontally and flow with 
one gentle sweep the acid directly over the 
film, and the moment the image clears up, 
immediately wash under the tap for a 
couple of minutes, then flood over with pure 
distilled water. If there is any doubt about 
the tap water, use the distilled water at first, 
but have a good stock right at hand, for you 
must be quick. Be positive that the nitric 
acid is absolutely chemically pure, or you 
will spoil the picture. Use it full strength, 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Galcard Mounting 
are Popular. 
Quality 


Our first consideration 
x eS 
Vortamansihip 
Only the most skilled artisans employed 


Designs 


ORIGINAL 


A guarantee against compettion 
bolors 
Our papers, specially made,are carefilly selected 
Name Designs 
Lxceptionally Artistic 
Limbossing superior in every respect 
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Correspondence Solicited 


CALIFORNIA CARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory-San Francisco, Cal. 


JS 


Y 


=z 


NEW YORK OFFICE -3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
CHICAGO OFFICE -!180 NO.WABASH AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE-424 SOUTH BROADWAY Z 


SEATTLE OFFICE - 719 JOSHUA GREEN se 


hs 
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The Power of Quality 


For over twenty-five years the name ‘“‘GOERZ”’ 
on a lens, camera or optical equipment has stood 
for unquestioned quality. It is the reason for the un- 
paralleled success of the famous GOERZ DAGOR 
F:6.8 and the popular GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 con- 
vertible anastigmat lenses. GOERZ QUALITY is 
a power in the photographic world. Call at your 
dealer’s and arrange a trial or write to us direct, 
Get that ‘‘Better Lens’’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. 3-2 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Dependable Service”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


arn 39 ol00-Week 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial— Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


ey 


(LEARN Sen 


BETTER POSITION «+ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


0} PHOTOGRAPHY Photo-Engraving and ( 


Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
o SSS) 
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too. This looks heroic, but we have not 
failed with a score or more cases. 
If you use the cyanide of potassium 


alone, do not have it stronger than five 
grains to the ounce and be careful. 

Now, a word as to handling the daguer- 
reotype. Remove it from the frame, being 
careful not to touch the surface. If there 
should be any dust upon it, put it under the 
distilled water and brush with a very soft 
brush or, better still, use a piece of absor- 
bent cotton. Don’t use any pressure, next, 
flow over with pure grain alcohol and then 
wash again gently with distilled water, a 
mere rinse is sufficient, but see that all un- 
even lines on the surface disappear by the 
washing. 

After the final washing in distilled water 
and draining off, then comes the drying off 
over a spirit lamp flame. Be careful here. 
Hold the plate at first horizontally, then 
slightly incline it until it is thoroughly dry. 
In remounting, be careful to cement it up 
again the way you found it, to prevent 
further trouble to some other photographer. 
Do not be afraid of the nitric acid plan; we 
invariably use it, but observe the cautions. 

Very truly yours, | 
THe Epiror. 
*% 


The Picture That Might Have Been 


What would I give for the smile of the babe 
Who’s outgrown its childhood today? 

I remember its nose 

Its little pink toes, 

Two sugarplum thumbs 

And its mouth like a rose; 

Oh! a good many dollars I’d say. 


Intending to have some photographs made, 
Jes put it off day after day, 

Neglected to go and the kiddie grew so 
Now I haven’t a picter, b’gosh, it’s a blow 
To think uf me actin’ that way. 


How oft in the past have we heard the above 
Or a similar story of woe; 

A word to the wise will surely suffice 
Regarding sweet memories and family 


Beginning today—let’s go. 
W. D. Hopson. 


ties, 


* 


It has never yet been decided by competent 
authorities whether snoring is vocal, or instru- 
mental music. Calling it “sheet music” doesn’t 
settle the matter at all. 
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DO YOU REALIZE? 


that the Fall is here again, bringing with it a later sunrise and an earlier 


dusk. A faster plate is essential—one that carries an added degree of latitude 


and gives the delicate gradation so much sought for in artistic photography. 


CENTRAL PLATES 


embody all of these fundamentals in their Special X X dry plate. 


It.is 


the ‘‘Ultra’’ of speed, yet, none of the other qualities have been sacrificed. 


Next time you buy plates, specify 


“Central Special X X ”’ 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Sie ts; MO} 


Salesmanship from a Consumer’s Standpoint 


I am not a salesman, but I am a good 
buyer, and have probably purchased more 
things that I did not want than any man 
of my age. Hence, it may be interesting 
to salesmen to listen for a brief spell to a 
customer’s idea of what constitutes good 
salesmanship. 

First of all, be good natured. I now 
confess that nine-tenths of what induces me 
to buy is the ability of the seller to jolly 
me along. Cheerfulness and signs that you 
feel good, enjoy life, and are full of glee 
inside, are better than a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Rockefeller. 

Have a thorough knowledge of your 
goods, also of the other fellow’s goods. 
Learn how they are made and when, and 
who makes them. Respect your customer’s 
desire to know and fill him up with infor- 
mation. 

Don’t argue. State facts. Don’t arouse 


opposition in the buyer’s mind. Agree with 


him, or dodge the issue. Lead him around 
to some subject where you are at one. I hate 
to have a seller try to prove to me I’m 
wrong. I don’t like to admit it. 

Use plain language. 
automobiles don’t talk about carburetors 
and reciprocating dudads and compound 
thingumbobs. 


If you are selling 


Go somewhere and learn the 
English for these things, and how to make 
them clear to a washerwoman. 

The thing you have to sell has certain 
merits; it ought to sell on those. To sell 
a thing upon merits it does not have is a 
poor policy. 

Be dependable. Even if you make a 
casual remark, for instance, that you will 
send a man a bunch of blotters or a book 
or a calendar, don’t fail to do it. 
is almost as bad as lying. 


Forgetting 
If you promise 
to come back next Tuesday, do it or send a 
telegram. 


Remember names and faces. If you are 
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“THE BEST ought to be good enough 
for anybody.” 


That’s what photographers say who 
know and who continue in buying 


Hammer Plates 


because they want THE BEST. 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO> 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NEW EDITION 
WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 


explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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not gifted in this respect, get a little book 
and every evening set down the names of 
the people you have met and some distin- 
guishing characteristic of each of them. 
Write down any remarks your customer has 
made about his family. Study this. It’s 
all a part of the important art of jollying 
us along—San Talks. 


I Am——? 


A tiny seed that produces wonderful 
fruit. 

I am such a simple little thing that many 
people never take the trouble to use me. 

I am an important factor in winning suc- 
cess, yet the majority of people have no 
idea of my value. 

I act like lubricating oil on human ma- 
chinery and make the wheels of life run 
smoother. 

I give grace and sweetness to social in- 
tercourse and am constantly used by the 
well-bred. 

I send customers away from_ banks, 
shops, restaurants and markets with a good 
taste in their mouth, so that they feel like 
coming again. 

My spirit is to please, to help, to make 
life sweeter, to take the sting from hard 
things, to appreciate all right effort. 

I am like the sunbeam which brings 
brightness, warmth, courage, cheer into 
many a discouraged heart. 

I am used in the most successful com- 
mercial establishments, wherever anything 
is sold, whether the transaction amounts to 
a million dollars or only a nickel. 

I am the tiny wedge that has opened the 
door of opportunity to many a poor boy 
who had no one to give him a helping hand. 

The use of me marks the difference be- 
tween the boor and the gentleman, between 
the kindly, gracious soul and the crabbed 
grouch. 


1 AM {THANKYOU 
—QO. S. M:, New Success. 
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BLUM’S 


PRICE LIST No. 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


Gift Portraits 


Photographers have not failed as Christmas ap- 
proaches to point out the desirability of making 
the seasonable gift take the form of a portrait, 
but not all of them have realized the necessity 
for clothing the print in an attractive manner. 
Many do not make any attempt to present any 
other styles than those they use all the year round, 
and these are often a little too plain for the 
particular purpose. When we note the taste and 
care with which jewelry, draper’s goods, and 
even chocolates are packed, a photograph stuck 
upon a piece of brown paper has anything but 
a festive appearance, and we think that in many 
cases increased business would result from the 
introduction of more elaborate styles of en- 
tourage. We believe the public would welcome 
a smaller picture in a very good quality of folder 
in place of a large print plainly mounted at the 
same price. Large prints call for very careful 
and substantial packing, and even then are liable 
to damage in transit. Another direction in which 
business might be extended is that of colored 
work. There are now many well-trained colorists 
available, so that it should not be difficult with 
a good-class clientele to sell colored prints by 
the dozen instead of by the unit as we do now.— 
The British Journal of Photography. 


%e 


Death of John E. Wood 


John E. Wood, president of the W. O. Wood 
Manufacturing Co., photographic mountings, Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in Elkins Park, Pa., on 
December 11th, from heart disease. Aged 56 years. 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
GHiilGAG® 


A Clientele That Will Last 


Many photographers do not realize the value 
of building up a photographic department for 
children. One western photographer knows the 
value of such a department, and has made it the 
most important part of his business. He takes 
many children’s photographs and does some novel 
and effective advertising for the children’s depart- 
ment. 

In his studio he has a large assortment of 
toys with which he amuses the children during 
the sittings. When a child is especially pleased 
with a certain toy he makes the child a present 
of it. This proves good advertising, since the 
parents and the children themselves tell their 
friends about the photographer who gives toys 
away with each photograph. It is an especially 
effective method for pleasing the younger chil- 
dren, who usually cause trouble for photogra- 
phers. And once a child is won by the photog- 
rapher, the parents are sure to bring him back 
the next time they want a picture —System. 


*% 


Literary Aunt.—Are you very fond of Crabbe’s 
tales, Edna?” 

Edna.—“Don’t know, aunty. 
them; but I love the meat in lobster’s legs.’ 


# 


Railway ticket inspector: “No smoking allowed 
in this compartment!” Irish passenger: “Well, 
Oi’m not smoking!” Inspector: “You have your 
pipe in your mouth.” Passenger: “Oi have my 
feet in shoes, but am I walking?” 


I’ve never eaten 


d 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wdll 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
- PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


L. B. Waters has opened a studio in Cashmere, 
Wash. 

E. E. Kennell, of Colfax, Wash., has opened a 
studio in Clarkston, Wash. 


J. Fitzpatrick, of La Crosse, Wis., has sold his 
business and moved to Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stewart and Rutherford Sumner have formed 
a partnership and opened a new studio in North- 
field, Minn. 


The Conant Studio, conducted by Ralph Ken- 
nedy, has been moved to the Lawrence Building, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


A. F. Witt, Lincoln, Nebr., has sold his busi- 
ness and fixtures at Laurel to Richard Richards, 
of Hartington, Nebr. 


A. J. Roisland, of Black River Falls, Wis., is 
erecting a new studio. Mr. Roisland’s studio 
was swept away by the flood. 


Andrus E. Whitney, 19 Mechanic Street, Fox- 
boro, Mass., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
His liabilities amount to $6,085.91; assets, $1,150. 


Owing to ill health, H. E. Link, of Centerville, 
Iowa, has turned his studio over to his father 
and brother, both photographers, and has moved 
to Colorado. 
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How to Handle the Grouch 


When a customer has a grouch, what then? 

In the first place, LISTEN. Don’t talk.. Pay 
attention to the grouch. Let the customer tell 
the whole story to the last word. 

Let him find fault. Let him abuse your firm. 
Let him swear. Let him explode, if he insists 
upon it. 

Let him get the grouch out of his system. 
Then— 

In the second place, begin gently to put some 
pleasant ideas into him, to take the place of the 
grouch. 

Appreciate his troubles. 
his own point of view. 

This will surprise him. He has come at you 
as an enemy and presto!—you are transformed 
into a sympathetic friend. 

At once he begins to regret his bad temper. 
He makes some stumbling apologies. You have 
won him over. 

Your work now is to take him in hand. Show 
him the facts from your point of view. If he, 
too, made a mistake, point it out. 

When you can do this without a slip, you are 
pretty far along the road that leads to a diplo- 
matic credit man. 

And don’t forget, it is no small matter to 
handle a customer with a grouch.—Ohio Photo 
News. : 


Talk to him from 


* 


“The man who can teach me something is the 
man I want to know,” said quoter. 

“What's the use of wanting to know every- 
body?” asked his sarcastic boss. 
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What Does the Public Want? 


JOHN BARTLETT 


Most of us have been confronted at times 
with pictures which embody supremely all 
the vices the photograph can be guilty of, 
and again, we encounter work, possessed of 
much artistic merit whose only claim to the 
designation of photograph is the fact that 
the camera was used to get a basis for the 
artist to overlay with pigments, until next 
to nothing of photography could be dis- 
cerned. 

Now which of these so-styled photo- 
graphs does the public prefer? The one 
presenting the bald, mechanical record of 
the person, or the over-idealized carica- 
ture? We may venture to say that while 
the public has been trained to the appre- 
ciation of good technique, they prefer to 
have a little idealization, but not to the 
extent of falsification of the original. They 
may praise the super-idealized picture, but 
they look for the likeness—otherwise it 
seems “‘none of themselves.” 
A candid critic appreciates a 
brilliantly concentrated and weird illumi- 
nation, with its attendant heavy shadows, 
especially if the portrait is that of a young 
person. However meritorious such a pro- 
duction may be artistically, it is untrue to 
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nature, because unsuited to the character 
represented. It is just the same as if Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when he painted the 
charming “Little Miss Bowles and Her 
Dog,” instead of feeling the importance of 
the subject, should have been so possessed 
with the desire of manipulating with light 
and shade as to forget truth, and so put 
the sweet little girl in an artistic, gloomy, 
Rembrandt light. Now, all of us have seen 
just such artistic outrages done by the 
camera and done well. 

It may be the photographer is at times 
constrained to gratify the false taste of his 
customer. People have false taste, too, and 
defeat all the good intentions of the photog- 
rapher. A sitter, for instance, supposes 
she is furthering the artistic success of the 
occasion by languidly throwing herself in 
a chair, or gracefully posing the body in a 
presumptive, natural and easy way. It is 
natural, to be sure, but does it please 
either participant? The self-constituted 
artistic client is the first one to discover it 
won't do, and to emphatically advise you 
to that effect. 

Now, how shall the photographer meet 
the exigencies of the cases presented? We 
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think it is his prerogative to first of all 
select what appears to his judgment as the 
the occasion, and to 
adroitly work his client into agreement 
with him. To say that the photographer 
has no control over his model is equivalent 
to saying that all photographic pictures 
are on the dead level of merit. 
subject under the treatment of two dif- 
ferent photographers yields diametrically 
different results. Individuality tells. True, 
subjects are refractory, and mostly too 
Unfortunately for the pho- 
tographer, they know too much about 
art—but too little about art as exploited by 
the camera. 

If the photographer wants his models to 
appear natural, he must learn to let them 
Not functionate too much 
to impress them with his superior attain- 


most suitable for 


The same 


self-assertive. 


severely alone. 
ments, It requires tact to persuade them 
that he is letting them have their own way. 
The truth is, people will not let themselves 
alone, but persist in dictating terms to 
themselves, and how 
they ought to behave. 

This self-consciousness results in-a cer- 


telling themselves 


tain. bracing up to rigidity of the spinal 
column, which no amount of direct argu- 
ment can cause to relax. Tell me what 
eloquence on your part can make a pair 
of hands behave right? We must remem- 
ber that what are considered natural posi- 
tions are by no means artistic ones. The 
art of the profession lies in the power of 
the photographer of adaptability, in his 
judgment, of leaving out more than in put- 
ting in. 

Study what to omit to make the picture 
more effective, rather than what you can 
crowd in, to make it more interesting. 


% 


“Isn’t that a bird of a picture for our cold- 
medicine ad?” 

“Take it back to the artist and tell him it 
won't do.” 

ea It’s the best thing he’s ever done for 
us! 

“Maybe so, from an art standpoint. But, you 
poor boob, can’t you see he’s got that girl with 
a cold looking so handsome that nobody would 
ever buy our stuff to get rid of a cold like hers?” 
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Posing the Head 


Many young photographers start on por- 
traiture heavily handicapped by a lack of 
training not only in the principles of com- 
position and lighting, but in the faculty of 
observation. If all men were like Apollo 
and all women like Venus portrait work 
would be simple, and it would be difficult 
to make an ungraceful representation, no 
matter how carelessly the point of view 
were chosen. But, unfortunately perhaps, 
the average sitter is far away from the ideal 
in the matter of looks, even the most comely 
possessing some peculiarity which, if accen- 
tuated by bad posing, will go far to destroy 
their claims to beauty. The first thing, 
therefore, which the beginner has to learn 
is to use his or her eyes so that it is easy 
to see in what respects the model differs 
from the ideal, and then to arrange the 
pose so that these shortcomings are mini- 
mized. 

The first thing to be learned is to recog- 
nize a bad picture when you see one. If 
you cannot do this there is little hope of 
improvement. Unfortunately, many excel- 
lent operative photographers never seem to 
be able to do this, the technical quality of 
the negative and print filling all their hori- 
zon. Such folk would do excellently with 
motor cars or portmanteaux, and should 
keep to such subjects, leaving portraiture 
to those whose manipulations may be faulty, 
but who possess in some degree the power 
of artistic perception. Many successful 
portraitists are sadly lacking in technical 
knowledge, and could not hold a situation 
as assistant operator for a week, but they 
know a picture when they see it, and have 
worked along by slow degrees until they 
have attained their goal, while the technical 
expert has to be contented with such sitters 
whose perception of art is on a level with 
his own, perhaps occasionally “fluking” a 
success without knowing he has done so. 

I do not propose to touch upon lighting 
or perspective, but to deal in as simple a 
manner as possible with the peculiarities of 
the face, and I would impress upon the noy- 
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ice that his study must be incessant, not nec- 
essarily laborious, but as a matter of habit; 
in every street, shop, train, or bus there are 
objects for study, and the question as to the 
best way of treating them should always be 
uppermost. I think that I have before men- 
tioned the case of a clever retoucher I knew 
who told me that she always mentally re- 
touched her vis-a-vis in the tube on her way 
to and from her work; that is the right 
spirit, and one that leads to success. 

We must never forget that every face has 
two sides, and that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred these are widely different, 
that is to say, that the nose usually curves 
to one side or the other, that the eyes are 
seldom the same in size or position, and 
that the mouth is also more or less unsym- 
metrical. Besides these easily recognized 
features there are more subtle differences 
in almost every muscle, and particularly in 
the contour of the cheek. Of the general 
pose of the head little can be said except 
that it should be well balanced upon the 
neck, and that there should be no appear- 
In these 
times much more latitude in position is al- 
lowed than was formerly customary, and we 


ance of strain upon the muscles. 


see many pictures of ladies peeping in from 
the side of the picture in a position which 
would have horrified the old portrait paint- 
ers. There is one mistake which must be 
guarded against, and that is of having the 
head turned in one direction while the eyes 
are looking in another. This is not always 
the photographer’s fault, for if not care- 
fully watched the sitter will turn the eyes 
to see what is going on at the camera; there- 
fore, it should be watched for at the moment 
of exposure. 

The face and shoulders should never both 
squarely face the camera. If a full-face 
portrait is desired the body should be 
slightly oblique to the lens, while in three- 
quarter-face poses the shoulders may be 
nearly, but not quite, square. 

The eyes, I have already said, are seldom 
symmetrical, and as a rule it is advisable 
to turn the larger one to the camera. If 


retouchers exist. 
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one eye is higher than the other, it should 
preferably be taken, but if these two char- 
acteristics are not on the same side of the 
face the operator must make his choice be- 
tween them. If the eyelids have a tendency 
to droop the sitter must be told to look up 
without altering the position of the head; 
while a tendency to stare must be remedied 
Do not let the sitter 
know your object in directing the glance of 
the eyes, as this will probably lead to a 
noticeable effort to open or close the lids. 
In the case of sitters who habitually wear 
spectacles, these should be retained, as the 
apparent size of the eye is altered by them, 
and a portrait taken without them may not 
be approved. Many of the old photogra- 
phers kept a stock of unglazed spectacle 
frames for the use of sitters to avoid reflec- 
tions, but for the reason I have given this 
practice is not to be commended. 

The nose requires special attention, as 
the whole character of the portrait may be 
influenced by the choice of sides. As a 
rule, the side which gives the straightest line 
should be presented to the camera. If, how- 
ever, this position is incompatible with the 
best view of the other features, we must 
rely upon the retoucher to remedy the de- 
fect. At times it is inevitable to avoid call- 
ing in the aid of the pencil and knife, but, as 
a rule, the photographer should forget that 
They will still have their 
work to do, but the more that can be 
achieved by the lens and the less by hand, 
the better for the likeness. In the case of 
long noses, the head should be slightly 
raised, or, better still, the camera lowered, 
as this will not affect the pose of the head 
as a whole, while short or retroussé noses 
need the head to be depressed or the camera 
It is as well to remember that the 


by looking down. 


raised. 
camera has a rising front, which can often 
be used to advantage instead of giving an 
excessive tilt to get the figure properly cen- 
tered upon the plate. 

The mouth is difficult to deal with, espe- 
cially where it is habitually open. As a 
rule, any attempt to alter this results in 
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failure, so that it is better to take a three- 
quarter view, and, if the nose will allow it, 
to depress the head a little. Fortunately, 
the open mouth and snub nose usually go 
together, so that this can generally be done. 
it is often complained that the mouth ap- 
pears too large. This is really due to the 
fact that there is a shadow from the upper 
lip beyond the actual opening of the lips, 
which in the print appears to be a continua- 
tion of the opening, This shadow may be 
lightened by retouching. It is most notice- 
able when a little excess of top light has 
been used. 

The cheeks must, of course, be consid- 
ered in conjunction with the rest of the 
face, but care should be taken to get the 
most pleasing outline. If the cheeks are at 
all hollow and the cheek bones high, a 
nearly full-face position is best. As a gen- 
eral rule, it is not advisable to let the tip 
of the nose fall upon the outline of the 
cheek. It should either be well within the 
face or project beyond it. 

Of profiles, little can be said except that, 
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particularly in the case of ladies, it is not 
advisable to have the head exactly level, a 
slight turn up or down usually giving a 
more pleasing effect. Beware of making 
the ear appear too large. Ears are usually 
large enough in nature, and a short-focus 
lens intensifies the defect. The forehead, 
while hardly a feature, calls for its share 
of attention. A high forehead may be fore- 
shortened by tilting the head forward or by 
raising the camera, but this must not be 
done with a bald head. A low one is best 
taken from the level. 

The appearance of the neck is greatly in- 
fluenced by the height of. the camera. A 
low position lengthens the neck and a high 
one shortens it. 

It will often be found that all the condi- 
tions for securing the best rendering of each 
feature cannot be obtained at the same time. 
Then the judgment of the photographer 
must come into play, and he must decide 
which can best be sacrificed to the general 
effect—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


Your Winter’s Business 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


_ You can make your winter’s business a 
good deal what you want it to be. You 
can say that the signs of the times point to 
a dull winter and you can prove that you 
believe in signs by settling back and doing 
nothing but complain about the lack of 
business. 

Or you can take a sort of to-hell-with- 
the-signs attitude and proclaim that busi- 
ness 1s good with you and then go after it 
and make it good. 

It is very much up to you. Even when 
the aggregate business is much below the 
average, there is still a lot of business, and 
the man who goes after it strenuously is 
going to bring into his line much money 
that otherwise might not be spent at all, or 
that might be spent in other lines. 

If you have made up your mind _ that 
there will be nothing much doing in your 


studio this winter? I’m not sure but you 
might as well grease up the machinery and 
close the shop and go south where you can 
at least keep warm without using up coal 
thetrest ot 116 teed: 

If you are going to keep your studio 
open, for heaven’s sake see if you can’t do 
something to keep busy. Let the rest of 
the photographers go to sleep with the 
You keep 
busy and when they come to, they will find 
that a lot of their patrons have changed 
over to your studio for their work. 

There will be better business in the 
We admit that, but the studio that 
keeps its work before the public all winter 
will be in a better position to get the spring 
business than one that has to begin all over 
again when the robins start north. 


ground-hog and wait for spring. 


spring. 


If business in general is dull this winter, 
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wise photographers will go after it just that 
much harder. It is a very natural thing 
when business slumps, to see how you can 
reduce expenses, and there is the advertis- 
ing expense, a shining mark for the knife 
and the foolish business men make their first 
expense cut right there. The wise business 
men realize that when business 1s hard to 
get, they ought to do more to bring it, 
rather than doing less, and they increase 
their advertising instead of cutting it down. 

It will be well for you to open the year 
with an increase in your advertising space 
in the newspapers, with more attention to 
getting up advertisements that will produce 
results, with more letters to prospective 
patrons, suggesting kinds of work you think 
may interest them. 

Go after the people who have plenty of 
money and keep after them. Get more busi- 
ness from the people who can afford to 
patronize the photographer. Go after the 
business of the people who are spending 
their spare change for other things than 
photographs and make them want pictures 
so they will come to you instead of buying 
so many theatre tickets, phonograph records, 
extras in the way of lunches and candy and 
soon. You are in competition with a lot of 
business places other than studios. You and 
the dealers in countless items are in com- 
petition for the public’s spending money. 

Study your photographic journal to learn 
about new things. Look up the latest styles 
and novelties, such things as will attract 
attention to your work and make people 
want it. 

Keep in mind the attraction of popular 
priced work and special offers. Many of 
the people who have as much money to 
spend as ever, are influenced to keep a tight 
hold on it because they hear talk of hard 
times on the part of some of their ac- 
quaintances. Use all your ingenuity to get 
people to loosen their purse strings in your 
favor. 

You ought to take more pains than ever 
this winter with your display of samples 
down by the street. Instead of letting it go 
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carelessly, make as frequent changes there 
as you can afford to do, each time changing 
the setting and arrangement of the display 
so much that it will be obvious to regular 
passers-by that there has been a change. 
Half of changing your display is making the 
change conspicuously evident so it will stop 
people who are interested, but care nothing 
about looking at the old display again. 

If you let up on advertising and other 
efforts at a time when people think times are 
dull, you help just that much to make them 
believe they are right in their judgment. If 
all the business men in a town were to cut 
down their advertising and let up on their 
efforts to get business, all at about the same 
time, just that, of itself, would make the 
general public believe it was time to re- 
trench and a spasm of economy would fol- 
low in that town. When you cut expenses 
by reducing your efforts to get business, you 
play right into the hands of the calamity 
howlers. 

Instead of reducing your advertising, 
increase it. See your fellow business men 
and interest them all in bearing on harder to 
get business. Urge them to use more 
publicity to keep the trade in the home town, 
to get a bigger share of what money is spent 
by their public. 

The shattering of the indifference and the 
spending reluctance that restrains part of the 
buying public at present is largely up to the 
local advertisers. If there is anything that 
will help produce dull times in your com- 
munity, it is for you business men to show 
by your advertising and by your methods 
and actions that dull times are with you. 

You know, we all suffer more or less from 
a fear of what may happen. If we were 
never worried over any troubles save those 
that actually materialize, we would have 
very little to bother us. Don’t let fear of a 
dull month or two ahead keep you from do- 
ing your best to prevent that dullness from 
interfering with your success. 

It is better to keep business going with an 
appearance of success and prosperity, even 
if you have to do it without profit, or at a 
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small loss for a time. You might better 
spend more on your advertising than you 
can quite cover with your immediate profits, 
because it will count for your greater ad- 


vantage in the end. 


Is your business slowing down? 

Make it snappy! 
Nothing stirring in your town? 

Make it snappy! 
Financial skies get overcast, 
But don’t lhe down and breathe your last, 
Then’s the time to hustle fast. 

Make it snappy! 


Estimate the Density 


To know just at what point in the de- 
velopment of the negative to discontinue 
the process is the great desideratum, for 
experience teaches that it 1s dangerous to 
carry density beyond a certain degree. 
There is an attendant risk of deviating to 
either extreme, over intensity, which gives 
hardness and loss of gradation or under 
density with loss of vigor and manifesta- 
tion of flatness. 

I think it is Dr. Vogel, who said, “I can 
teach anyone to make a sensitive plate, but 
it takes a genius to develop it’—a little too 
epigrammatic an assertion to be true, but 
it is safer practice, however, to start out 
on development, with the conviction that 
there is only a narrow margin in develop- 
ment between over and under intensity and 
to put little credence in the dictum of those 
who contend that there is a considerable 
latitude possessed by the plate and not to 
trust too implicitly in the confident asser- 
tion of the plate-maker to this effect. We 
might, however, yield a little reluctantly to 
the recommendation to the inexperienced, 
that it is safer to risk the tendency to over 
development than to stop the development 
before the proper density of the plate is 
secured, for the reason that reduction of 
over intensity is a better amelioration than 
after intensification, which condescension 
on our part does not, however, imply that 
we have no faith whatever in both reduc- 
tion and intensification for correction of 
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error. We must confess, too, that no gen- 
eralerule can be formulated for judging 
of density. It is a delusion and snare, and, 
besides, an encouragement to carelessness 
and incentive to indifference to assert as a 
guiding principle that the development 
should continue .until the image is visible 
upon the back of the plate. This showing up 
of the image upon the back of the plate de- 
pends altogether upon the original opacity of 
the plate. If density manifests itself upon 
brief development, it is only evidence that 
there is but little unreduced silver behind 
the high-lights, and on such presentation, 
it would be advisable to even further push 
development than to merely stop at the 
visibility. . But 1f the film 1s ‘onesTichem 
silver deposit, there will exhibit an ap- 
parent greater density than actually is pres- 
ent, because we are looking through greater 
opacity—a visual deception discovered after 
fixation by the dissolution of the unreduced 
silver in the film. The judgment of how 
far the density has gone is, therefore, to 
be acquired only by experience. We might 
almost say, a result of intuition. It 1s, 
after all, nothing but the exercise of the 
same faculty we more or less use in most 
of our practical operations. We judge 
intuitively of the relative weights of things 
or of their dimensions, and we get pretty 
near the truth, indeed, nearer than if we 
blindly follow some prescription. And so 
in the art of development (it is an art) we 
acquire an unconscious means of correctly 
estimating density. A negative which has 
just the proper density is such a delectable 
piece of work that it is worth all the pains 
bestowed upon it. 

We might conclude by saying that an 
aid to judgment is the possession of a light 
of constant value for examination of the 
progress of the evolution of the developable 
image. ‘That is an artificial source of dark- 
illumination. Where filtered day- 
light is used, its varying intensity is neces- 
sarily a source of perplexity ’'to one’s 
judgment, and furnishes no trustworthy 
criterion for mental comparison. 


room 
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It is the Last Month of the Year— 
Take an Inventory 


At the end of the year every good busi- 
ness man determines the value of his busi- 
You, Mr. Newsdealer, should deter- 
mine at December 31, 1920, the value of 
your business. You should take an inventory 
of your assets and your liabilities and deter- 
mine thereby your net worth. 

Such an inventory should include as assets 
everything relating to the business that you 
own; all accounts that are receivable. It 
should include as liabilities all accounts 
which are payable. 

In preparing the statement of assets and 
liabilities it must be remembered that the 
value stated should be the actual present day 
value taken as at the close of business at 
December 31 and special care should be 
exercised that the figures placed opposite 
each heading be the total amount applicable 
to that heading. 

The following is a convenient form for a 
statement of assets and liabilities: 


Reo. 


ASSETS 

Gagivon ciand and im Bank . 27... $1,500.00 
PACCOUNES MIReCEIVADIC! 2 a2 aces 1,050.00 
SUdive! (Phe cthhtach eee ee eee ee 2,000.00 
Delivery Equipment ........... 500.00 
Merchandise Inventory ........ 3,000.00 
OCW Meet eed se) eens cite 1,000.00 
PVIISCOE MAM COIS moe Wiad cs ischiwle eee 200.00 

AU OLAIASSELS 5 fics ota, Bh aes. $9,250.00 

LIABILITIES 

PeCOUNCSRDAVADIC. far. ca. oc ot $ 950.00 


Net Worth (Current Year). $8,300.00 


Casu should include all cash, both on 
hand and in the bank. 

Accounts RECEIVABLE should represent 
the amounts due the business from cus- 
tomers and other sources. 

Store Fixtures and “Delivery Equip- 
ment” should include the estimated present 
day value of all the fixtures in the store and 
equipment used for delivering merchandise. 


MERCHANDISE INVENTORY should repre- 
sent the total of merchandise on hand for 
which you have paid or for which you have 
included an amount as a liability, under the 
item of Accounts Payable. All the mer- 
chandise stock on hand should be listed on 
separate sheets in order that the totals may 
be readily brought forward to the statement. 
This merchandise should be priced at cost or 
at the present market value if that value 
happens to be below the original cost value. 

Goop Witt should represent an estimated 
value of the business over and above the 
assets already enumerated. 

Any other assets not enumerated should 
be listed under the heading of miscellaneous. 

Under the heading of liabilities care 
should be exercised to include all amounts of 
a business nature due and outstanding. 

Having thus determined from this state- 
ment the total assets or amounts owned by 
the business and the total liabilities or 
amounts owing, the difference represents the 
net worth of the business at the end of the 
year. When such a statement of assets and 
liabilities 1s prepared each year, it is a simple 
matter to determine the net profit or loss 
for the year. To do this, the difference in 
net worth between the current and previous 
year must be determined. If there has been 
an increase in net worth, all amounts with- 
drawn by the proprietor during the year 
should be added and all amounts added to 
the business during the year by the pro- 
prietor should be deducted. The resulting 
figure represents the profit or loss for the 
year. 

For EXAMPLE.—Let it be supposed that 
the net worth of the business at December 
31, 1919, was $10,000 and at December 31, 
1920, the net worth of the business was 
found to be $15,000. There is, therefore, 
an increase in net worth of $5,000 for the 
year. Let it be further supposed that dur- 
ing the year the proprietor has withdrawn 
$2,000 and has put back into the business 
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$500. The difference in net worth of 
$5,000 when increased by the $2,000 with- 
drawal and reduced by the $500 additional 
capital would then reflect $6,500 net profit 
for the year. If, however, the comparison 
of net worth reflects a decrease, all amounts 
withdrawn from the business during the 
year, should be deducted and all amounts 
returned to the business during the year 
should be added, in order to determine the 
profit or loss. For Example-—Supposing 
that the $5,000 was a decrease in net worth, 
the withdrawal of $2,000 should be de- 
ducted from this decrease and the addi- 
tional capital of $500 should be added, re- 
sulting in a net loss for the year of $3,500. 

While the procedure described above 
arrives at the net profit figure for the period, 
it is not sufficient or satisfying to the dealer 
who desires to know the details of his profits 
or losses, a simple but effective statement of 
profit and loss may be prepared as follows: 

SALES 

Total Receipts from Customers 

for year ending December 31, 


LOZ0) Waste aie ie ek Pao oe $7,030.00 
Add. Customers Accounts Receiv- 
able, December 31, 1920...... 1,050.00 
POta ye ee ee $8,080.00 
Deduct Customers Accounts Re- 
ceivable, December 31, 1919... 900.00 
CR MRSUSHIES eee. $7,180.00 
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Cost OF SALES 
Total Disbursements for year end- 
ing December 31, 192030%Gn 


merchandisers. 4: 4. $3,040.00 
Add. Accounts Payable, Decem- 
ber 31, 1920: tor mdse. 950.00 
Total: cia ooo" oc ee $3,990.00 
Deduct Accounts Payable, Decem- 
ber 31, 1919° for mdse’ eee 500.00 
Total Purchases) see $3,490.00 
Add. Inventory of Stock, Decem- 
ber*31, 1919.23. oe 4,000.00 
TOtal Sai. oe5. ee eee $7,490.00 
Deduct Inventory of Stock, De- 
cember’ 31; 19207. ..5.5 eee 3,000.00 
(2). Cost of Sales awe $4,490.00 


Trading Profit (Item 1 less Item 
Z) Sd buee ane Ose ee $2,690.00 

Expenses for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1920 
Net Profit’... =) eee $1,590.00 
The final result should prove with the net 
profit as shown by the comparison of net 
worth. Every newsdealer should arrive at 
such a figure to obtain the result of his busi- 
ness, also to enable him to properly answer 
the many questions asked by the Govern- 
ment in their Federal Income Tax Return. 

—American News Trade Journal. 


Profile Portraits 


A well-done profile of a face, which 
naturally lends itself to this method of por- 
traiture, is certainly something pleasing to 
look at, but how few exhibitions of work 
of excellency are presented. It is not every 
beautiful face which will allow a lighting 
in profile, and again, the best aspect of a 
face is seldom in profile, but, on general 
principles, the most advantageous presen- 
tation in portraiture is a full or three- 
quarters’ view, and so it may be necessary 


at times for the photographer to mildly in- 
upon the model 
expresses a preference for the profile. 

A profile is made most intelligible by 
introducing the light rather behind the 
head, so as to throw the receding bound- 
aries on the front of the forehead, eyes, 
cheek, nose and chin into a half tint, but 
there is a danger attendant such a mode 
of lighting, a tendency to exaggeration of 
the defects of the complexion or an em- 


sist his decision when 
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phasis in the markings or prominences of 
It be- 
comes the operator, therefore, to so modu- 
late the back light to minimize the need 
of retouching. A profile lighted as so di- 
rected makes the principal light come upon 
the upper part of the temple, cheek-bone 
and the ear, and the principal shadows un- 
der the hair upon the lower part of the 
cheek under the eyebrow and close to the 
nose. 

The whole of the front of the iris will 
be light except close under the eyelash. 
The pupil of the eye will be scarcely visi- 
ble, which is well, preventing a spot of 
light, but the eyeball appears darkest where 
the pupil is known to be. A profile of this 
sort is much to be preferred to the in- 
tense and flat silhouette-like view, which is 
usually passed off as a profile. 

Now a word as to the background. With 
a light background, a beautiful relief will 
be given to the head, but it may be found 
necessary to turn this kind of background 
at considerable angle to the line of the 
camera so as to get softness and gradation 
and to avoid exaggerated relief. 

A profile illuminated in the way here 
suggested must receive ample exposure so 
as to avoid harshness or too great contrast 
of light and shade. Its beauty is in its soft 
effect, its delicacy of shadows, secured by 
judicious use of the reflecting screen and 
modulation of the high-lights. Have a 
care in using the reflector not to destroy 
the modulation in the shadows by bringing 
the screen too close up. Place it at a dis- 
tance which reflects only sufficient light 
into the deep shadows to make them lu- 
minous, not to burn out the shadows. The 
slightest difference in the angle at which 
the top or side-light falls upon the head 
gives either distinctness or blur, so be cau- 
tious in the manipulation of the light. 

Like all good advice, our suggestion must 
not be taken in the absolute or be rigidly 
espoused, because all faces are not the 
same and modifications are essential as in 
following the general rules for illumination 


the skin, such as moles or pimples. 
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of the full face; that is, observe the prin- 
ciples where most effective but use judg- 
ment in application, consult your individ- 
ual taste. Some faces are more effectively 
shown in profile and the features better co- 
ordinated by inclination to front lighting, 
but, in such cases, watch the association 
with the background. You may have to 
darken it to get a proper relief of the head 
against it, but always see that the relief 
is soft, producing an atmospheric sugges- 
tion about the head, not the idea that one 
might walk around it. 


Advertising for Christmas 
Trade 

Every Christmas brings with it a big in- 
crease in retail trade of all kinds; but how 
big or how small an increase depends a 
great deal upon the retailer himself. 

It is at this season that almost every re- 
taller makes a special window display, 
sometimes good, sometimes passable, but 
never omitting a few strings of artificial 
holly leaves and berries to complete the 
“atmosphere.” This leads up to one point 
and demonstrates it beyond dispute—that 
the great majority of retailers realize that 
something must be done to bring the cus- 
tomers into their shops. 

But the scope of the average window-dis- 
play is very limited indeed. Being just one 
window of a whole street, all of which have 
a little seasonable floral decoration and a 
huge outside glare, it receives the attention 
of only a small proportion of those who 
pass. Something must be done to bring 
customers into the shop—to bring them in 
from other districts specially to see and to 
buy from your shop. 

This can be effected in several ways. 
Either by house-to-house distribution of 
circulars; by posters, including the placing 
of cards in the local trams or buses; or by 
advertising in the local newspaper. 

The first method can be dispensed with as 
lacking the tone and dignity that should be 
associated with every photographic dealer’s 
business. The second is all right as far as 
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it goes, particularly making use of trams 
and buses, since one is thus able to get a 
strong point home while the shoppers are on 
their way to make purchases. It is essential, 
however, that great care be taken in the 
wording of the message, and if a few eve- 
nings are spent in thinking out a really good 
announcement the time is not wasted. 

These two methods of advertising are 
subsidiary to the third—newspaper pub- 
licity, which if used aright is the most 
effective weapon of all for the dealer who 
does not mind spending an extra pound 
or two on “effects.” 

It will be found to be well worth while to 
invest in a_ special “seasonable” border 
block. Not one of the stereotyped pattern 
that has nothing distinctive about it and 
that can be picked up almost anywhere fora 
few shillings—these kind look exactly what 
they are, stock things that are trotted out 
year after year and foisted upon a long- 
suffering public. Get an artist to supply a 
design that will be worth looking at ; some- 
thing that will hold the attention; and have 
a good line block made from it. 

Then be very careful what is put inside 
the border. Don’t try to fill every inch of 
space with copy. Leave a fair white margin 
all round on the inside of the border—this 
will serve the double purpose of setting off 
the ‘border to the best advantage and of 
helping the “body” of the advertisement to 


Prints in Gold in 


Many times the question has arisen and 
has been asked, ‘““Why cannot gold be used 
in place of platinum for the production of 
permanent photographs?” Gold can be 
used, and although gold, at the present 
time, is about one-third the price of plat- 
inum, the color of this metal, when de- 
posited, is an intense blue or violet color. 

The use of gold for making photographs 
was first fully demonstrated by Sir John 
Herschel in 1842, and the process for pro- 
ducing prints in gold in a way similar to 
platinum is carried out by employing a 
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stand out well. It would be well also to have 
the outside measurements of the border 
block a little smaller than the space that the 
advertisement will occupy in the paper—the 
final effect will fully justify this. 

Now a few words about the copy. 

Be as brief as possible. Condense all the 
talk into half a dozen simple, pithy sen- 
tences that drive the selling point home in 
The result will be some 
interesting reading that will be remembered 
by the sheer force of its simplicity. Keep 
away from all rhetorical flights of fancy, 
and keep strictly to facts, simple facts. 

The present-day buying community is 
very sceptical of anything that is apt to be 
flamboyant, and much prefer to be toid plain 
facts in a plain straightforward manner. 
High-flying expressions may sound very 
nice to the man who has the goods to sell, 
they may puff up the vanity of the adver- 
tiser, but that is as far as they go. Adver- 
tisements are read in cold blood, and any 
display of sensationalism is treated as so 
much gas, and passed over with the tolerat- 
ing smile that is usually given to street- 
corner orators. 

Advertisers whose advertising is thus 
treated are doomed; whereas the man who 
follows out the prescription given will find 
that the 1920 Christmas will be one of 
extremely good business——The Photo- 
graphic Dealer. 


rapid succession. 


lieu of Platinum 


solution of terchloride of gold, made as neu- 
tral as possible and used as a developer of 
the image. The writer made some experi- 
ments about two years ago to find a way, 
if possible, to utilize the salts of gold in 
lieu of platinum, but the result was not at 
all satisfactory. 

In the first place, a mixture of ammonio- 
citrate of iron (green scales) was made in 
distilled water, with chloride of gold added, 
similar to making platinum paper. 

The chloride of gold and citrate mixed 
perfectly, without precipitation, and sev- 
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eral sheets of paper were floated thereon, 
so as to give a sensitive surface, then dried 
at a temperature of 120 degrees Fahr., so 
as to keep the mixture upon the surface and 
prevent its sinking into the paper. 

As soon as it was dried a number of 
prints were made by printing only just deep 
enough to produce a faint image, similar 
to platinum printing; then this print was 
passed through a cold solution of potas- 
sium oxalate, with the result that an image 
developed instantly of a red violet color, 
which had a tendency to spread over the 
surface of the paper. Upon reducing the 
intensity of the light used for development 
by employing a gas jet, the prints were 
more decided and the tendency to spreading 
was prevented. The only conclusion one 
could come to was that the influence of the 
weak daylight was the cause of the spread- 
ing effect. Only two or three pictures out 
of the batch of a dozen were at all present- 
able, when the color was of a double nature 
—part red and part violet. One point was 
proved by this experiment—that a com- 
pound of a salt of gold and iron citrate 
with ammonia could be developed after ex- 
posure to light as a photographic image in 
the same solution as platinum. 

The ferrous salt formed by exposure to 
light possessed the same property of reduc- 
ing the good salt to a metallic state, in just 
the same way as platinum is deposited un- 
der like conditions. 

The next trial made was upon the lines 
of Sir John Herschel, namely, coating the 
paper with a 70-grain solution of citrate 
of iron and ammonia (green scales) and 
printing an image from an ordinary nega- 
tive upon it, not too deep, but just enough 
to suit development. It may be added here 
that the brown scales of citrate of iron and 
ammonia were used by Sir John Herschel, 
the green variety not being known at that 
period. A solution of chloride of gold was 
made up, 15 grains to 8 ounces of distilled 
water. As soon as the print was made it 
was drawn through the gold solution, in 
exactly the same way that a platinum print 
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would be drawn for development, and 
turned face down for a few seconds, then 
reversed for examination, the result being 
a very fine print in pure gold of a brilliant 
blue color, quite different from the image 
developed in the potassium oxalate solution. 

It was also observed that development 
must take place under a yellow light, such 
as an ordinary gas jet, because white light 
caused a faint reduction during develop- 
ment in what should be the high-lights, 
which were pink in color, if daylight, of 
only of a weak nature had access to the 
Surtace; 

The prints were cleared by placing them 
in a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, 
the same strength as is used for the platino- 
type—an ounce of acid to sixty of water. 
Three such baths cleared the prints well, 
dissolving out the iron salts, the gold not 
being affected, this metal being nearly as 
resistent to aqua regia as platinum, while 
the only single acid that will attack gold is 
selenic acid. In this instance the process 
differed in two respects to the original of 
Sir John Herschel, in which diluted sul- 
phuric acid was used, as well as being 
treated to a solution of potassium bromide, 
which, in the case of hydrochloric acid, 
were not required. 

The green scales of citrate of iron and 
ammonia form a more sensitive surface than 
the brown variety, not that the brown vari- 
ety is unsuitable. It will answer the pur- 
pose in the event of not being able to 
procure the green scales. 

From the experiments made the results 
that were obtained do not give encourage- 
ment for a suitable commercial print; they 


present an appearance too much like an 
ordinary blue print. 

The fact that such prints are undoubt- 
edly permanent would not be sufficient in- 
ducement for their general introduction, 
and up to the present time there has not 
been a means discovered that will cause the 
gold to give a black or brown image of suf- 
ficient body and richness of color to enable 
it to be introduced commercially. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lenses 
for immediate delivery 


HE exacting photographer, 

who seeks the best possible 
lens equipment for his studio, 
will be glad to know that for 
several months past production 
has been restored to a normal 
basis in this important depart- 
ment of our business. 


This means that you can get the 
famous TESSAR Ic (F:4.5) without 
delay, the lens that embodies all the 
merits of the earlier type of so-called 
“portrait lens’ without any of its 
defects, an all-around studio lens of 
long established excellence. 


It also means that you can obtain 
promptly a TESSAR IIb (F:6.3) 
which in its larger sizes is invaluable 
for group work because of its depth of 
focus, combined with covering power. 
No studio equipment is completely 
high-grade without one or more 
Tessars. Write for our new, beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalog H. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 


San Francisco 
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A Partnership Mix-Up that is a 
Mix-Up 

You readers who are thinking of taking 
a partner, or who have a congenial—or an 
uncongenial—partner now, or who _ long 
since relinquished the idea of taking a 
partner because of its uncertainties, will all 
alike be interested in the following, which 
comes from Ohio: 

Our partnership is in bad condition 
and the business is going down hill be- 
cause the partners are not able to get 
along well together, and we are in such 
a state that we are asking advice from 
everybody in the hope that somebody 
may suggest a course which will pull 
us out of our difficulties without the 
business being completely destroyed. 
Have seen and liked several of your 
articles and, therefore, will ask you if 
you can suggest any relief. 

The partners are brothers-in-law, and 
ought never to have gone into partner- 
ship together. They are aided by a 
domestic situation which [ will not 
touch upon, but they have reached a 
point where they do not speak to each 
other, and where one takes delight in 
doing things merely because they anger 
his partner. Early in the partnership 
it was decided that one should have 
charge of all the books. Later he got 
them frightfully mixed up and when 
his partner remonstrated he said “you 
do it yourself then” and refused to 
have any more to do with it. The 
other partner is not a bookkeeper and 
as neither will allow the other to hire a 
bookkeeper, the books are in very bad 
condition. The buying is also in bad 
condition, no inventory has been taken 
for a long time, the two partners go 
their own way in what they do in the 
store, all advertising has been stopped, 
as they cannot confer about it, and the 
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This is one of a series of sketches on Leading American Photographers<o: 
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The Series II Velostigmat 
F:4.5 here pictured is used ex- 
tensively by the different Bach- 
rach Studios for groups and 
home portraiture. —Of course, 
they use the Venito too. 
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LOUIS FABIAN BACHRACH:—In 1868—fifty-two years ago— 
David Bachrach of Baltimore founded the organization that bears his 
Since then, the chain has steadily grown until today it includes 
studios in practically every prominent city of the East. 


One of the men responsible for this progress is Louis 
Fabian Bachrach, now in active charge of the New England 
group of Bachrach Studios. His artistic instinct and 
keen executive ability, have contributed materially 
to the notable success of the organization of which 
he is a part. 

All of the Bachrach Studios enjoy the highest 
prestige. This is undoubtedly due in no small measure 
to the fact that they have insisted on the best quality 
of workmanship and equipment. 


It has been our pleasure to supply the Bachrach 
organization with an astounding number of our lenses, 
principally the F:4.5 WVelostigmat and the Verito. 
The uniform excellence of their work testifies to the 
wisdom of their choice. 


OPTICAL CoO. 


NEW YORK. 


i oT TT 


whole situation is about as bad as it can 
be. You can see that it cannot go on. 
The result will be that the business will 
go down. It has fallen behind for six 
months, as it has strong competition 
from two firms here. What had better 
be done? Neither party will buy the 


other out. ere Re MG ois (Vee 


The first thing I always feel like doing in 
these cases, for I have seen many of them, 
is to knock together the heads of the part- 
ners who are stubbornly and_ short 
sightedly standing their light. 
Mostly, however, when partnership disputes 
have reached such a point as this one in Ohio, 
there is nothing to do but rid the partners 
of each other. Any attempt at conciliation 
is useless, and the only thing to do if the 
business is to be saved, is to get them apart 
as soon as possible, and get the business into 
other hands. 

Before suggesting a remedy, let me say 
a word about what I judge some of the 


so 


in own 


original mistakes of this partnership to have 

been : 
1.—Apparently, 

interest, 


each one has a_ half 
hence the deadlock in everything. 
Sometimes partnerships have to be formed 
that way, because each man is contributing 
half of the partnership capital. But the 
man who is taking a partner into an already 
established business, ought never, if he can 
avoid it, to sell a full half. Somebody 
ought to control the business without the 
possibility of deadlock. 

2.—I judge that the partnership agree- 


~ment here contains no provision as to what 


shall be done in case such a situation arises 
as is pictured above. Here the partners are, 
hating and not speaking to each other, feed- 
ing their hostility instead of caring for the 
business, letting the thing get further and 
further away from them, and probably both 
puzzled what to do. I don’t know whether 
they have counsel; they should have, the 
very wisest counsel they can get, if the 
business is to be saved. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY / 


ANOTHER 
STORY 


Yes, but it is an addition to our 
factory. The demand for 


Gross 
Mountings 


has been so great that we've 
been compelled to double our 
machinery equipment, run two 
shifts and increase our factory 
floor space. 
Shipping promptly shows 
appreciation of 


Gross Mountings 
GP 


Try us and see how quickly your 


order is filled. 
WE KNOW HOW! 


What should have gone into the partner- 
ship agreement? <A provision that if a dis- 
pute arose which the partners themselves 
could not settle, the matter should be re- 
ferred to a little board of arbitration, three 
members, one named by each, the third by 
the two together. 

Arbitration like this, each party, in con- 
sideration of a like promise by the other, 
binding himself to abide by the arbitrators’ 
awards, is coming more and more into use 
in the settling of business disputes. It gets 
rid of the trouble, expense and waste of 
time which always comes when you go to 
law, and it gives speedy relief and often 
saves the business from destruction. 

But it cannot be used in this case now, 
except by both partners’ consent. 

What ought partners to do when they get 
into such a snarl as this? There are three 
general courses open. ‘The first and easiest 
is for one to sell out to the other. The 
above correspondent says that can’t be done; 
I should think it could if these men would 
put their cases in the hands of competent 
attorneys. Selling or buying is always the 
thing to do when partners cannot get along. 
They must, however, sell to each other, if 
at all, as a partnership interest cannot be 
sold to an outsider without the other part- 
ner’s consent. 

Second.—They can go into court and ask 
that a receiver be appointed, on the ground 
that dissensions have arisen which endanger 
the business. Any court would appoint a 
receiver on the above facts. 

Third—They can make an application to 
the court for the dissolution of the partner- 
ship, on practically the same ground, viz.: 
that the partners were misbehaving, that 
disputes had arisen which could not be 
settled, and that the business was running 
rapidly down hill. 

This case looks like court, and the quicker 
the better. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


It never seems to do a man any good next 
time, even if he does know exactly how he caught 
a cold. 
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FOR STRIKING EFFECTS— 


Plain lightings are well enough for every-day work, but to 
attract people to your studio you must show something special. 


A brush of light from above or behind often serves to give 
the desired effect. 
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give you an auxiliary light wonderfully adapted for making these 


special lightings. 

The Spotlights employ the Mazda C Type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 
home portraiture. Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 
be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 


used together. 


Style 00, for 100 to 250 watt lamps. 
Style A, for 200 to 500 watt lamps. 
Style B, for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps. 


Ask your dealer about them. 


Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


Chicago. 


The Alkalies Used in Development 


The various alkaline salts used in the 
compounding of the developer in the ma- 
nipulation of the gelatine negative are used 
rather indiscriminately, without any regard 
to the particular action or with reference 
to the getting of any special result from 
the plate. The character and relative action 
of the alkalies ought to be considered, so 
as to enable one to intelligently make appli- 
cation for a definite purpose. 

First, there are the salts of sodium, which 
are found in commerce in several different 
forms, and it will be found by the careful 
experimenter that the form or condition of 
the sodium salt materially affects the evolu- 
tion of the image during the process of 
development. 

In the crystalline form of sodium car- 
bonate, or, as it is commonly called, “soda,” 
we have associated a large quantity of water 
of crystallization. The actual solid por- 
tion of sodium carbonate is less than 37 


per cent., the remainder being pure water. 
This, understand, is the pure variety of 
soda. What is denominated ‘washing 
soda,” used in kitchen economy, contains, 
beside the 63 per cent. of water, numerous 
other impurities, as, for example, the not 
desirable sulphate of soda. 

The available amount of carbonate of 
soda in such specimens is probably not more 
than one-third. The presence of the sul- 
phate of soda, if even in slight excess, is 
detrimental to the developer, and the re- 
sults are not the same as when a pure alkali 
is used. Crystals of sodium carbonate, 
when exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere, undergo a change. In the pure con- 
dition the crystals are almost transparent, 
but the air soon coats their surfaces with 
a white powder, from the loss of the water 
by the crystals. This loss, in one sense, is 
a gain, because it really increases the 
amount of sodium carbonate in the speci- 
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BLUM’S 


PRIGES EIST Now/ 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 


If the crystals are exposed to the air 
long enough they break down into a white 
powdery mass, which is found to contain as 
much as 86 per cent. of the sodium car- 
bonate, or two and one-third times as much 
as that of the original crystals. 

It would follow, therefore, that this dry 


Injen 


carbonate of soda is the more desirable form 
to employ in the constitution of the de- 
veloper, because it is more constant than the 
variable variety, containing water of crystal- 
We accordingly find that 
formule call for the dry or anhydrous salt 
of sodium (granular carbonate). 


lization. our 


Some formule are not explicit in indi- 
cating whether the quantity mentioned is 
dry or crystalline, and you may see how this 
oversight may lead to error. 

Caustic soda, or sodium hydrate, is also 
It is 
frequently an accompaniment of hydro- 
quinone. In using caustic soda the greater 
care is demanded, that its purity is insured, 
than when ordinary carbonate is employed. 


employed in making up developers. 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


The impurity here is our carbonate, which 
may be detected by adding to a solution of 
caustic soda any acid, which liberates the 
carbonic acid gas in effervescence. 

Another alkali is the potassium carbon- 
ate. It is almost as uncertain in its quality 
as the soda salt in crystalline form, and de- 
mands as much caution in its use. The best 
form is what is known commercially as 
 saltsootstaneiiie 
cally pure. 

Impure varieties of potassium carbonate 
are contaminated with sodium chloride and 
sodium sulphate, and frequently to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Potassium carbonate, in its pure granu- 


which is virtually chemi- 


lar form, is perhaps more used than the 
sodium salt, but it must not be forgotten 
that the softening action on the gelatine 
film is greater. Fortunately, as a rule, one- 
half the quantity by weight replaces the 
soda crystals, and with pyro the amount 
may be even reduced. 


One point in using the various alkalies 
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should be noted. Caustic alkalies represent 
developing power in the unchecked form, 
while the carbonates really are agents hav- 
ing associated with them a restraining agent, 
namely, the liberated carbonic acid. If we 
take equivalent proportions of caustic soda 
and anhydrous sodium carbonate and satu- 
rate each with sulphuric acid the same quan- 
tity of acid will neutralize 1 part of the 
caustic soda (hydrate), or 265 parts of the 
carbonate, forming in each case the same 
quantity of sodium sulphate; but in the 
former case a molecule of water, while in 
the latter we have a molecule of carbonic 
acid. If now, instead of applying the alka- 
line equivalents of the two for the forma- 
tion of the salt, and apply it to our de- 
velopment we have, in the one case, un- 
trammeled action of a definite quality of 
sodium hydrate (caustic soda), where water 
only is associated, and in the other case car- 
bonic acid, which undoubtedly would act 
restrainingly in the developer. We know 
that carbonic acid does act as a restrainer, 
because we cannot effectively use sodium bi- 
carbonate (baking soda of the kitchen) as 
an alkaline constituent in our developing 
solutions. 


A Truth That Never Grows Old 


Often, when asked for information on 
points of technical difficulty, we have been 
met, at the start of our explanation, with 
“Oh, yes, I know!” And we have left the 
youth alone with his knowledge If you 
know, don’t ask questions; 1f you would 
know, be quiet, know nothing, and you will 
learn something. For ourselves, we daily 
learn how ignorant we are——Editor W. J. 
Kelly in American Model Printer, 1870. 


* 


George Tressel, the San Francisco newsdealer, 
had himself photographed for the trade journal, 
but didn’t like the result. He dashed into the 
photographer’s office with the pictures in his 
hand. 

“T don’t like these photos at all,” he said, “TI 
look like an ape.” 

The photographer favored him with a glance 
of lofty disdain. 

“You should have thought of that before you 
had them taken,’ was his reply as he turned back 
to work. 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


If you’re getting under- 
exposed negatives these 
short dark days, you 
have a remedy—Cramer 
Hi-Speed— the perfect 
portrait plate with speed. 


Leis 
tro 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
FIFTY NEW IMPROVED 


5x7 Seneca View Cameras 


Including Leather Carrying Case and One 
Plate Holder. 


$32.00 
Regular Price $42.67 


CHAS G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 W. 32d Street New York 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
TRADE SAGE and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
IBA brand developers are the 1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 
best modern chemistry can pro- 


duce. At dealers, or write us. 


Learn Photography 


Manufactured by the Society of Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- from a successful progressive pho- 
: i % tographer operating studios in the 
land; established in 1864; entirely largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
’ s weekly. _Easy and pleasant occupa- 
Swiss owned. These comprise: tion. Big demand for graduates. 


etagol, 
Cuckoo paramido phenol sulphate-- i of PA OTO GRAPAY 


better than the best metol you ever used.) 1269 Broadway, New York City 
Diamidophenol “CIBA” 134 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
. Three months’ complete course, all 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” branches. Day and night classes, expert 
3 x instructors. Free use of up-to-date § 
Glycin “CIBA equipment. Easy payments. Earn #& 


while learning. 
Call or write for free catalogue D. 


FREE to Photographers: New and complete 
book of formule for developers, toners, 


intensifiers, reducers; hyperfocal table Vi CTO R O PA K E 


and other helps. Free on request. AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 


FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CIBA COM PANY, Inc., CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 

97 Barclay Street New York No..O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 
J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 2 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 
Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
} opal the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and. meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °°° Ss iisgaphia"*"* 
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FIOUR The 1920 Christmas Customer 


will demand more for money spent. 


YOU CANNOT LESSEN QUALITY 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Made on 
imported 
raw stock 
only. 


WHITE STOCK 
Single Weight—Glossy. Single Weight—Semi-Matte. 
Double Weight—Semi-Matte. Double Weight—Matte. 
BUFF STOCK 


Double Weight—Buff Platinum Matte. 
Double Weight—Buff Silk. 


OR REDUCE PRICES. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR PRINTS MORE 
DISTINCTIVE, MORE BEAUTIFUL, 
OF FINER, RICHER QUALITY. 


Velour Black-Buff Silk 


oP 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Plagiarism and Imitation 


The adoption of an idea incident or att1- 
tude of pose or the arrangement of compo- 
sition from some picture or the work of a 
fellow craftsman does not really lay the 
adapter open to the charge of plagiarism. 
A wholesale lifting of the subject, an out 
and out appropriation, however, is dishonest 
practice. 

But whenever that translation is not too 
literal, more of a paraphrase (relatio obli- 
quo), than a direct seizure, and when made 
with the intent of emphasizing the motive 
presented or association in some new rela- 
tion, it is deserving of high commendation 
and not reproof. 

As a means for study it may be even 
laudable to copy the general effect of a pic- 
ture, the forms of its masses of light and 
shade or its arrangement of lines, provided 
we vary, at the same time, the materials or 
elements which contribute in making the 


effect in the copy; substituting, say, some 
bright high-light object, the light of a 
window, for instance, or high-light of a 
framed picture on the wall, and a dark 
thing in place of a deep shadow, preserve 
pictorial values. 

Or we may further disguise our abstrac- 
tions by reversing in our own work the 
values of the original. But there is some 
danger in such manipulation. We doubt 
whether it really is honest to the maker of 
the original picture, to camouflage in this 
way; whether it is even honest to your 
better self and if it is not a tacit confession 
on your part of poverty of invention. 

The habit of looking into the pictures of 
others for suggestions or incidents is 
attended with the danger that it may re- 
press self-effort. 

We can safely say, however, and it will 
be acquiesced in by most pictorialists that the 
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“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
i sana ssoelh 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
TL Geng meuhig 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 .... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Siseeet a Uy; 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J..Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
pecis! } August, 1912-24 Pablo Picasso 


Special \ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


INowS a) June, 1913 | Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages :: 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


copying of an entire picture, right out, is not 
commendable even if no effort is made to 
conceal indebtedness. 

Such photographic replica do often get 
too much commendation, undue credit for 
artistic taste from critics who know how 


easily such work may be effected. They 


7 


ought rather to point out the photographic 
poverty of invention and servility in taste. 

Go to the original for the lesson it may 
give, for suggestion either in pose or man- 
agement of drapery accessories or back- 
ground and you will have something credit- 
able to yourself. 

* 


Willoughby Social and Welfare Club 


One of the most pleasant evenings was spent 
on Saturday, December 4th, at the cabaret and 
dance given by the Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 
Social and Welfare Club, in the Astor Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Fully 600 
were in attendance, consisting of amateur and 
professional photographers, representatives of 
manufacturers, photo supply dealers and friends 
and employees of the House of Willoughby. 

Mr. Willoughby, instead of making an address, 
printed this message in the souvenir book: 


THEN AND NOW 


“T have been asked by our Co-Workers to say 
something here about the history of our organi- 
zation, which fact affords me much pleasure so 
to do. 

“T presume nearly everyone present here to- 
night knows something about the history of our 
business. Many of our present customers did 
business with the writer when he commenced 
operations in a dry goods box in the Cable Build- 
ing, No. 621 Broadway. This was in 1898. Those 
were the good old days when a dollar meant one 
hundred cents, and one could live the best part 
of a week with its expenditure. Things photo- 
graphic then could be had for little money, and 
time was not of so much importance but that 
we found plenty of it in which to open gross 
boxes of printing-out paper, count it out by the 
dozen, and sell it at gross rate. What a mecca 
that old joint used to be for ‘kidnappers,’ or, in 
other words, street photographers. This class 
had little to spend for photographic stock, for 
the largest portion of their income was left for 
sate keeping with merchants representing the 
thirst-quenching industry. 

“Many of you also recall my move from No. 
621 to 810 Broadway—at the point where Eleventh 
Street ends. The street cleaners knew it at the 
time, for the whole line was strewn with Collins’ 
job card mounts which refused to remain upon 
the truck. At any rate, it was high time they 
had earned their liberty. 

“Well, we made some noise at 810, in fact, so 
much that it was finally necessary to again pack 
our baggage and be on our way, which occurred 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE, PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, gNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


in the latter part of 1916. When we bade good- 
bye to 810, we likewise parted company with the 
one-man organization idea, for that period saw 
the dawn of a co-operative plan which has proven 
so successful, but about which little has been 


said or written. Briefly, the result is this. The 
Willoughby Co-Workers are incorporated under 
the name of Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. There 
are ‘no employees in the organization, but in- 
stead just one big family of Co-Workers. If 
you think they can’t work, just visit our place 
any time between eight and six and convince 
yourself that they can. These Co-Workers are 
partners in the business—they own stock and also 
share in the bonus distributions. They have never 
been known to refuse a dividend, decline a bonus 
distribution, nor hand in their resignations when 
their salaries have been advanced. They occa- 
sionally get married, but work on with the con- 
cern. That’s why you see the same faces there 
for years. The girls cook their own noon-day 
meals on the premises, and have installed a kitchen 
for this purpose. They are all good cooks and I 
can prove it. The whole aggregation is here to- 
night. They are all first-class dancers except the 
writer, therefore a word to the wise, etc. 

“Should any of you be interested in learning 
more about our co-operative nlan, ask a Co- 
Worker to explain it—C. G. W.” 


* 


Dr. Charles Edward Kenneth Mees, F. R. P. S., 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. Research Laboratory, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been awarded the John 
Scott medal by the City of Philadelphia for his 
“special researches on the structure of photo- 
graphic images.” 

x 


Death of Sir William Abney 


News has just reached us of the death of Sir 
William Abney, of Folkstone, England, on De- 
cember 2d, aged 77 years. Perhaps no other 
English investigator of the scientific phase of 
photography stands out more prominently than 
Sir William Abney. 

He has probably done more to advance the 
progress of emulsion photography than any other 
investigator of Europe to bring it to a practical 
issue. 

His name is associated with all that relates to 
the physical phenomena of photography, and the 
papers published during his lifetime are very nu- 
merous. He was a member of various English 
and Continental Societies, and one of the Editors 
of the Royal Photographic Journal, also author 
of numerous works relative to photography. We 
await further particulars to give a more extended 
sketch. 


““THE BEST ought to be good enough 
for anybody.” 


That’s what photographers say who 
know and who continue in buying 


Hammer Plates 


because they want THE BEST. 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Manager workman, photo finisher and 

salesman together, wanted after January ist. 
Married preferred. Send photo with application for 
approval. Valin Camera Shop, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


WANTED—An ANo.1 all-around photographer; 

one preferred who understands foreign trade. 
Salary $60 up. Position all year round. Apply at 
once to 127 W. Main Street, Uniontown, Pa. 


WanTED — An ANo.1 commercial printer. Fine 

position for the right man; must be first-class, 
none others need apply. The Heiser Co., 113 
St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Position WANTED—January first as operator, re-_ 


toucher, etc. I am able to give the best service 
in any position open in the Eastern States or 
Canada. Age 38. Moderate salary for congenial, 
steady employment. Box 84, Brockton, Mass. 


PosiITION WANTED — First-class operator, printer 

and background worker desires a position after 
Dec. 1st. Salary $35. Can do any part of photog- 
raphy. Ten years’ experience. Address Box 935 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED— As photographer; expert in 

finishing, copying andenlarging. Best of references 
furnished. State salary in first letter. A.C. Hinkle 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SITUATION WANTED—As operator and retoucher in 
high-class studio. Experienced in all other depart- 
ments, Photographer, 225 Grant Place, Aurora, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—6%x8% Bausch & Lomb Portrait 
Lens; also photographic mounts and folders. 
Many other articles, including cameras and lenses 
of all descriptions and sizes. If interested, write 
John E. Nicholes, 3223 Maple Street, Erie, Pa. 


IT IS NOT EASY— 


To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To take advice. 

To be charitable. 

To be considerate. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To forgive and forget. 

To keep out of the rut. 

To make the most of a little. 
To maintain a high standard. 
To recognize the silver lining. 
To shoulder a deserved blame. 


BUT IT ALWAYS) PAS 
—The Hallegram. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yew eee 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Wedding Groups 


As a rule wedding groups do not form a 
particularly remunerative class of work, and 
are, moreover, rather trying jobs, but as a 
rule they are approached with a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, not unmixed, on the 
part of the younger members of the pro- 
fession, with a little anxiety. One thing 
that is to the good is that each job serves 
as an advertisement, as many of the copies 
come into the hands of those who are likely 
to want similar groups in a few months or 
perhaps a year or two. Wedding orders 
generally want a little looking for, and it is 
desirable to have a working agreement with 
those tradespeople who will have early news 
of the “happy event.” Among these are 
florists, milliners, jobmasters, caterers, and 
the like. It is a curious thing that the group 
is often overlooked in the hurry of prepara- 
tion, so that if the photographer does not 
approach the bride’s friends in good time 

It is a good 
four specimen 


the opportunity may be lost. 
plan to submit three or 
groups in a portfolio with a polite note 
quoting prices. 

The next thing to be done is to ascertain 
where the group can be most conveniently 
taken. If it can possibly be managed, this 


should be at the studio, as not only can the 
difficult contrasts of lighting be more satis- 
factorily handled, but the members are more 
easily handled than at home. As a rule the 
work is done at the bride’s home or at the 
hall where the reception is held, and in this 
case it is desirable to get the time fixed as 
early as possible, as after refreshments have 
been freely partaken of it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid “moves,” while the diffi- 
culties of posing and arrangement will be 
increased. Great tact is often called for 
when it is necessary to subdue the exuber- 
ance of the funny man without giving 
offence. 

One must start with some general idea 
of arrangement of the figures, the great 
thing being to balance the light and dark 
clothing so that a spotty effect is avoided. 
By this I mean it is not desirable to 
place a lady and gentleman alternately, but 
rather to group the light and dark clothing 
in masses. A very common scheme which 
is usually satisfactory is to have the bride 
and bridegroom seated in the center; on 
either side of these are the parents or other 
close friends; behind this line are grouped 
bridesmaids, and other are 


the figures 
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grouped at the sides of these two lines and 
on a third line behind, if necessary, care 
being taken that important personages are 
not relegated to the background. If young 
children are to be included, they may be 
placed in front, but not so as to hide any 
portion of the bride’s dress. These little 
ones may stand in the front row between the 
elder folk, if preferred. } 

The choice of a background for an out- 
door group is often a difficult one. If it be 
possible to include the house it will usually 
improve the lighting and give interest to the 
picture. Foliage backgrounds are not so 
good, and should be avoided if possible. 
Above all, no heads should be allowed to 
stand out against the sky above foliage or 
fence. A very nice grouping of a more in- 
formal character can easily be arranged 
where steps coming down from a doorway 
or French window are available. In this 
case all the figures may be standing, but due 
care must be taken that the principal figures 
are in the most commanding position. Over- 
crowding on the one hand and straggliness 
on the other must be steered clear of. 

It may be suggested, in extremely un- 
favorable weather, that flashlight may be 
used, the group being arranged indoors. 
Hence it is advisable always to be prepared 
with a flash-lamp and supply of powder. A 
friend of mine recently saved the situation 
in this way when a storm prevented out-door 
work from being attempted. 

As,a general rule, 12)x 10 4s the seize 
adopted for such groups; it should be 
pointed out that in smaller sizes the indi- 
vidual portraits are not large enough to be 
of any value. People expect to pay very 
much less for whole-plate than for 12 x 10, 
yet, except for cost of materials, the trouble 
and expense are the same in either case. If 
the group is to be an outdoor one, extremely 
rapid plates should not be used, for with a 
slower plate and fuller exposure more har- 
monious results can be obtained: 200 to 220 
H. and D. is quite rapid enough. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the best results to use 
backed plates, and to ensure this on short 
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notice it is wise to keep a tube or pot of 
backing always ready for use. There is no 
need to wait for it to dry if a piece of thin 
brown paper be placed at the back of the 
plate to keep the spring of the partition from 
touching the color. A little methylated spirit 
may be used to thin the color and will 
facilitate drying. 

More wedding groups are spoiled by over- 
development than by any other cause, and it 
is as well to commence development with a 
solution half normal strength. This should 
with time give sufficient density in the black 
coats before the white dresses are overdone. 
In case there is too much contrast it should 
be reduced with persulphate in preference 
to ferricyanide. Persulphate is not difficult 
to use if all traces of hypo are kept from the 
plates and a sufficiently strong solution, say 
10 per cent, of sulphite of soda used to stop 
the action. 

Printing and mounting are matters for 
individual tastes. Many photographers still 
print out-door groups in P. O. P. and mount 
them upon plate-sunk mounts. I should 
prefer a fine platino-matt surface bromide 
mounted upon a stout cream “art surface” 
card with bevelled edge leaving a margin of 
about one inch. That is more convenient 
for posting than the old mount with a three 
or four-inch margin. 

Portraits of the bride and bridegroom 
only are usually more remunerative than the 
ordinary groups, and if possible should be 
taken in the studio. Often the arrange- 
ments for the journey prevent this, so that 
the pictures have to be made “fat home,” and 
it is hardly necessary to say that in most 
cases an indoor portrait will be preferred to 
an out-door one. Most decent-class houses 
have a room with sufficiently large windows 
for this to be done. 

The opportunity of suggesting miniatures 
in bridal dress should not be lost, as it is 
usually much easier to obtain orders at a 
time when the customers are pleased with 
themselves and everybody else than it will 
be later on when the bills begin to come in. 
—The British Journal of Photography. 
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Say It while the Saying is Good 


C. H. CLAUDY 


“Where’s Billy?” The sales- 
man for the big plate manufacturer entered 
Mr.—well, call Thompson—Thomp- 
son’s studio with the inquiry. 

“Tam deeply regretful to have to tell you 
that Billy died last month,” 
Thompson, 
out him.” 

“T’ll say 
salesman. 


traveling 


him 


answered Mr. 
“The place isn’t the same with- 


it couldn’t be!’ answered the 
“You'll go a long way before you 
find another operator like Billy.” 

Fall find another like 
answered Mr. Thompson. ‘‘The worst of 
it is, Billy died so suddenly I hadn’t any 
chance to tell him. Why, I owe the best of 
my business to Billy; he made me. I own 
the shop and run the business end, but Billy 
was the artist and the operator, Billy was the 
man who pleased the sitters, it was Billy’s 
tact and Builly’s genial smile which did it. 
And he never knew how much I thought of 
him.” 

“Why The traveling salesman’s 
query was sharp and quick. 

“Why, because I never told him!” 

“Well, why in—well, why didn’t yous 

‘““I—why, I don’t DO why ! didn’t.’ 

“And now you can't.’ 


never him!’ 


not?” 


Not all of us have superhuman workmen 
who die and leave us in a hurry—so great 
a hurry we don’t have time to tell them they 
are the whole works. But a lot of us have 
good, competent help doing various things 
around the shop; and a lot of us never tell 
them they are worth the money we pay 
them, or the room they occupy. The reasons 
so we tell ourselves, are that 
we are afraid if we do we'll spoil them, or 
they will get conceited and think they own 
the shop, or that maybe if we tell them how 
good they are they will ask for a raise, and 


we don’t, or 


so on. 

But we don’t have any such reasons when 
John drops a box of negatives and splinters 
them to small pieces or smudges up a print, 
the solution in 


or forgets to make stock 


time, or hands us a bunch of plate holders 
with two empty ones in the lot. We are 
swift enough with our comments then. We 
tell John how clumsy he is, or how unskill- 
ful, or what a miserable apology 
shadow of a 


Lota 
second-hand 
We inform him succinctly, 


make-believe 
memory he has. 
definitely, completely, where he gets off. 
We tell him if he does it again he can look 
for a new job or we'll dock his wages or, if 
we don’t do that, we put on an air of in- 
jured innocence and walk around with a 
chip on our shoulder and make him feel 
like a pariah. 

and makes a 
perfectly corking bunch of prints or nega- 
tives, and Mrs. Customer raves and brings 
in nine friends and they all order and the 
money rolls in, and you and | swell up our 
chests and think what a grand little business 
we are running, and tell John to “be sure 
and have that order out on time—remember 
you were late last week—” and go home 
and brag about the fine class of custom we 
are getting, completely forgetting that John 
did most of it! 

Is it right? It is not. The fact that we 
pay John in cash for what he does has noth- 
ing to do with the case. We pay cash for 
but we don’t buy them where 
they scowl at us as we buy. 
we get a smile. 


Then John goes to work 


our cigars, 
We go where 

For what do we tip a Pull- 
For dusting off our 
flicking us with a brush? Not by a whole 
lot. We tip him because we like his smile 


man porter? shoes or 


and his deference to our so-much-greater 
worth! 

Well, suppose we broke our tongues open, 
once, and ended up a good day by calling 
John into the office and opening up on him 
like this : 

“John, old top, I just hauled you in here 
to say a word about that bunch of prints 
you made Mrs. Happylady. She liked them 
so well she brought in half a dozen friends, 


and we made a nice profit out of it. But it 
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isn’t the profit I’m thinking of, so much as 
the advertising. That’s the kind that can’t 
be bought. If you hadn’t done an unusually 
good job, she wouldn’t have been here with 
all her gang. I just want to say that you 
have been doing a lot of bully work lately 
and I know it and like it.” 

Well, if John didn’t die of amazement 
right there the chances are he’d go sit up 
half the night trying to figure out how to 
make better sittings the next time. If we 
tried our unaccustomed tongues on our re- 
ceptionist and told her, by way of a change 
from grunts and snorts, that she was cer- 
tainly learning the game well, that we 
noticed how tactfully she handled old Mrs. 
Grouch this morning, and how she sold an 
enlargement to a man who insisted he didn’t 
need any, and how well we thought she kept 
up with her work, the chances. are she’d 
faint. But if she didn’t, maybe she’d work 
about twice as hard thereafter. 

Since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, the photographer has had a 
feud with the janitor. He’s always poor and 
always in wrong and the stairs are never 
as clean as they might be. Suppose we tried 


Defects in 


It is hardly necessary to explain what is 
meant by vignette further than to say that 
it is a form of portraiture in which the head 
is surrounded by a sort of gradated cloud. 
We say this much for the benefit of the 
uninformed, since vignetting is not the 
popular thing it once was. It was at one 
time the fashionable form, and, deservedly 
so, for in skilled hands it was a thing of 
beauty. Its popularity, however, was the 
cause of its decline and for a time its ex- 
tinction. It was prostituted to cheap work 
and, of necessity, to bad photography and 
people of taste let it lapse. There is an 
endeavor at its revival and, fortunately, the 
redivivus is in the hands of a few cultured 
photographers, 

A few words by way of advice in insti- 
tuting a good vignette may be acceptable. 
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telling the janitor once what an important 
job he had and how well he did it, and how 
we looked at our show case and front steps 
and compared them with some dirty ones 
we saw down the street—if the janitor didn’t 
run for a policeman, thinking us crazy, the 
chances are we’d have the cleanest steps and 
glass in the city the next day! 

And—this is the odd part. A real word 
of real praise for something well done will 
do more, always, than real money, given to 
show appreciation. And a real word of real 
praise costs absolutely nothing at all. We 
can buy such service and such loyalty with 
appreciation as never dollars can purchase. 
We can grapple to us with hooks of affec- 
tion like unto steel bands, those who do well 
with us and by us, if we tell them so, where 
money cannot keep them. 

If we have a “Billy” around the place, 
isn’t it a good scheme to say a few of the 
nice things to him we know he deserves 
instead of waiting until he goes to serve a 
more appreciative Master elsewhere? 

We asked the traveling salesman what he 
thought. 

“T’ll say it is!” he answered. 


Vignetting 


The worst defect observable in a bad 
vignette is the apparent cutting off of a 
portion of the head by the indistinctness or 
blurring of the hair, which is done by the 
creeping in of the light in the printing 
process, along the edge of the vignette. 

This may be obviated by proper adjust- 
ment of the grader. 

In order to prevent the hard, well defined 
line, which close contact would make, the 
photographer raise the vignetter up some 
from the negative so that the blending may 
be effected, but he runs a chance of getting 
halation or light spread if the illumination 
is strong. 

To remedy this defect above the head, 
simply paste on thickness after thickness of 
the tissue paper until you get the contacts 
in proper relation with the background. 
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Courtesy of Eduard Blum Julius Frank 
Bremen 
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Courtesy of Eduard Blum M. Diez Diihrkoop 
Hamburg 
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Some judgment, too, is here needed in 
regulating the distance of vignette from the 
negative, as well as the size of the opening. 
All that is needed in the way of apparatus 
and material is some good tissue paper 
(onion skin), some stout manila paper, 
scissors, paste, a good grain piece of ground- 
glass the size of the negative used, and some 
push pins or drawing tacks. 

Suppose you are going to make a vig- 
nette of the bust. 

Take a piece of the tissue paper, place it 
in contact with the glass side of the nega- 
tive and hold both up to the light and draw 
the outline of the head on the tissue with a 
soft pencil, just as much, in fact, as you 
want to show in your picture. 

Particular attention is necessary here to 
the influence of the background on the 
resultant vignette. If a black or dark back- 
ground has been used, that part of the nega- 
tive is, of course, less dense than the figure, 
and a much smaller opening will be needed 
than if a light background had been used, 
because the light spreading under the vig- 
netting mask would be sufficient to print 
through the transparent film representing the 
dark background and so outline the figure, 
but would be unable to do so if the back- 
ground were represented by dense film. 
Bear this in mind, then, when outlining the 
figure on the tissue paper; if there is a clear 
background, trace the outline considerably 
smaller than the actual outline of the figure, 
but in no case, however dense the back- 
ground, make the tracing larger than the 
outline of the figure. Of course, to ensure a 
perfect vignette, this principle should be 
applied when there is a composite back- 
ground of light and shade, and where the 
figure is in contact with a clear portion of 
background reduce the outline accordingly, 
and vice versa. Having now got a satis- 
factory outline, take a piece of smooth 
brown paper, which, by the way, should be 
perfectly opaque and a trifle larger than the 
outside dimensions of the printing frame 
used, and place it on a folded newspaper, 
which makes a capital pad, put the tissue 
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paper on top, and with a lead pencil firmly 
draw over the lines of the tracing again, but 
don’t press too hard or the tissue paper will 
tear. On removing the tissue paper, ‘the 
outline will be found indented on the brown 
paper. Remove this outlined portion of the 
brown paper with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and paste a piece of tissue paper over the 
opening, and there is your vignetting mask. 

To use it, first place a piece of fine clean 
ground-glass, ground side down, in the 
printing frame, then put the negative in, 
film side up, and then, without replacing the 
back, keep the mask (right way round) in 
contact with the front of the frame and hold 
the lot up to the light, and by looking 
through the negative adjust the mask until 
the opening is just over the figure. The 
mask can then be secured with a couple of 
drawing pins, the paper inserted and the 
back fixed. A couple more drawing pins 
should then be used to fix the mask. mote 
firmly, and printing can then be proceeded 
with. Print in diffused light, of course, and 
a perfect vignette should result. Failures 
chiefly arise through not making the opening 
small enough, or in not allowing for certain 
dense patches in the negative; but, if; how- 
ever, the opening is not quite right at the 
first attempt as shown by the print, ‘bits of 
the brown paper can be chipped off where: 
needed, or bits can be stuck on. ' ‘This 
method is also the only one I have found 
which is capable of giving a good: vigtiette 
on bromide paper, although it will be’ found 
that, in this case, the smaller the opening 
and the greater the distance the frameé- is 
held from the light, the better the vignette, 
provided always the frame is kept well-on 
the move. Of course, in any case the ex 
posure is much longer than usual; but the 
results amply compensate for that.’ There 
is likewise what I consider a great advantage, 
viz., every negative has its own mask, which 
should bear the name of its negative, and, 
small sheets of brown paper do' 
occupy much room, quite a large collection 
can be accumulated without much ‘| dis+ 
comfort. ! 


as not 
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An Advertising Scrap-Book 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Do you keep an advertising scrap-book of 
all the advertisements you use? It will pay 
you to do this. Even the photographer most 
careless about such matters is likely to clip 
out some of his advertisements and save 
them, but without a system of keeping them 
carefully filed where they may be looked 
over easily the collection is too haphazard to 
be really helpful. 

You may be able to keep such clippings in 
a box or a drawer or on a hook and perhaps 
have them all, but the way to file them so 
they will be of use to you in the future is 
to paste them into a scrap-book in order as 
they have appeared, each with its date and 
the name of the paper in which it appeared 
if it was a newspaper advertisement. If it 
was a form letter or a circular or folder, 
then give the number used and the type of 
mailing list to which it was sent, or other- 
wise describe the way it was used. It will 
be worth while too, to leave space in which 
to note anything worth knowing about the 
results of such advertisement. 

Such a scrap-book soon becomes a valu- 
able reference volume of your past efforts 
in the publicity line. It gives you what will 
often help you to get up desirable adver- 
tisements at another time when you have to 
rush the copy through and find yourself 
devoid of ideas that are up to the mark. 

In the case of advertisements too large for 
the page of your scrap-book, fold them and 
paste part of them on the page, leaving them 
so they can be opened up for examination. 
Try to make this scrap-book a complete ex- 
hibit of all your advertising of all types, 
aside from signs or possible posters. 

If you have a scrap-book like this, you 
can go over your advertising of a year ago 
and see whether you are improving in your 
work along that line. If your later ads are 
not up to the older ones, see what you can 
do to better your product. Every year 
ought to see you using more attractive and 
more convincing publicity. 


The practice of saving and pasting in this 
scrap-book all your advertisements, places 
them all on file where they can be seen and 
should be examined by all of the people em- 
ployed in your studio. Everyone connected 
with your business ought to read every bit 
of advertising you use. Otherwise you will 
not get the co-operation you ought to have 
in seeking results from your advertising ex- 
penditures, 

In addition to your scrap-book of your own 
advertising, you will, if you are anxious to 
better your advertising, make a scrap-book 
of such other good advertisements as you 
see in newspapers and magazines and photo- 
graphic journals. Whether these advertise- 
ments are used by competitors or by men 
in totally different branches of business does 
not signify. The thing is that you clip the 
ad that has an idea that might be valuable to 
you in getting up your own advertising some 
day. If there is a good headline, a new and 
catchy form of display, a special plan of 
making a reduced price offer, save that 
advertisement, or the essential part of it and 
use the idea later. — 

You will find it particularly profitable to 
watch the advertising of studios in other 
cities, as it will give you new material for 
your own use, and it will not only suggest 
advertising ideas, it will suggest plans and 
methods of getting business and of making 
your studio appeal more strongly to your 
public. You, doubtless, think of a lot of 
good ideas yourself, but if you restrict your 
work to carrying out your own ideas, you 
will fall a good deal short of what you 
might do by using good ideas of others 
wherever you may be able to find them. _ 

The scrap-book plan makes it possible for 
you to keep available at need the best ideas 
you have yourself evolved in the past, ideas 
that can be revamped and used again in a 
year or so, and it keeps ready for use the 
best ideas others have used. Five years of 
collecting material for this scrap-book plan 
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will give you a veritable encyclopedia of 
advertising helps of the most practical sort. 
They will be directly adaptable to your busi- 
ness because you have picked out each one 
with your business in mind, or it has pre- 
viously been used in your business. 

If you haven't time yourself to take care 
of the scrap-book, you can, doubtless, get 
some one of the studio force or some mem- 
ber of your family to do the work, making 
its results available for you just the same. 


Posing, the Head 


Titian makes his female heads really 
women by the flow of soft, luxurious hair, 
waving, with part loose on the shoulders. 
The Greeks represented women round in 
outline and in charming relief, but their 
greatest work is in. sculpture and not in 
painting. Titian had a peculiar penetration 
in catching what is most truly Nature; his 
half-tints are composed of imperceptible 
gradations on the cheeks, forehead, neck 
and bosom, and thus the features tell with 
power. 

The greatest contrast in the figure have 
been placed by Nature in the head, where 
the shadows of the hair give value to the 
face (where all the features should tell more 
than any accidental shades). The eye has 
more contrast for its lightness, darkness 
and sparkle than any other feature. 

The placing of the head rather high on 
the plate is always to be observed; the con- 
trary proceeding gives the idea of shortness 
of stature, or the impression that we might 
have some more of the figure. 

The next thing to attend to, which is not 
so easily done, is to avoid the truncated 
appearance at the lower edge of the picture, 
where the arms and body are cut off by the 
mount or frame. When the bend of the 
arms can be shown, they look less glued to 
the sides of the figure, but even a very 
graceful action of the arms when cut off a 
little above the elbows may produce a very 
unpleasant and awkward effect. The action 
itself has, however, something to do with 
this, and it is better to let the portions of 
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the arms take the direction which is least 
unpleasant, without thinking what becomes 
of them afterwards, than to imagine a com- 
plete action which may not be pleasing 
piecemeal. The safest way, however, to 
get over this truncated appearance is either 
to lose the lower part in drapery or to merge 
the outlines, if seen in shadow or light; in 
short, to do away with the idea of division 
by hiding by some means the intersection. 

To make the head conspicuous is indeed 
the sine qua non of portraiture. The grace 
and ease in pictures of head and shoulders 
depend on truth of proportions. The cause 
of failure generally is in the fitting on of a 
neck and shoulders to the face that is in 
posing in proper and natural relation in 
getting the harmony of action. This har- 
mony was well understood by the Greeks, 
this suiting the action of the body to the 
expression and pose of the head. <A torso 
or mere trunk of the exquisite work of 
Phidias or Praxiteles is often all we possess ; 
yet from the wonderful truth and harmony 
of the mutilation we are able to conceive 
something, at least, of the expression of the 
head and countenance. Photographers care 
little for the natural pose of the body along 
with the head, so that often the head is all 
out of relation, and so the picture leaves 
upon us an unpleasant impression, simply 
because it is unnatural. 


# 
Selling Suggestions 


Don’t argue—illustrate. 

Don’t ever tell a prospect that he is mistaken. 

Don’t wear anything to attract or concentrate 
the eye of the prospect on your dress. 

Don’t ask the prospect a question to which he 
Can Sayan nom 

Don’t talk price; talk quality, even though your 
price is low. 

Don’t run down the other fellow’s goods; talk 
the reason why of our goods. 

Don’t say anything against the goods on which 
the prospect looks with favor, for you will offend 
his judgment, on which every man prides him- 
self.—Hardware World. 


* 


Owner—“Here, what are you doing? Don’t you 
know you're not allowed to take fish out of this 
water ?” 

Angler (three hours without a catch)—‘“I’m 
not taking them out. I’m feeding them!” 
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Value of Research 


JOHN BARTLETT 


Notwithstanding the marvelous progress 
which has been made in the investigation of 
natural phenomena, we are still in the dark 
as to the nature and mechanism of the pho- 
tographic impression. We cannot consider 
it all evident that it is the kinetic energy 
of the ether which produces the decomposi- 
tion of the sensitive salt, though we are 
assured that the waves of light do set up 
an action of some kind among the mole- 
cules. The discovery of some fact not 
hitherto known in one branch of science 
often paves the way for research in an- 
other, which may possibly, under these new 
conditions, deliver up the secret. 

The basis of future discoveries is always 
laid on the foundations of what has been 
already secured, and though our theories 
may be false, our facts still remain to be 
fitted to new ideas. Even the old phlogis- 
tion theory, though it may have hampered 
knowledge by its dogmatic insistence, stimu- 
And 
so, too, our modern doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy through it is getting a 
jolt just now from the overwhelming ev1- 
dence of phenomena too much for it to per- 
fectly accommodate, has been a mighty 
lever in building up the structure of physics. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary for the 


lated effort in new lines of discovery. 


investigation of photographic processes for 
the investigator to get acquainted with all 
that is known upon the subject before he 
can be in a position to reach out for the 
truth of some unexplained phenomenon. 
Unfortunately, the scientific phase of pho- 
tography is too much neglected. It does not 
even get adequate treatment from scientific 
men. As for the photographer taking any 
but a practical interest in it is not to be 
thought of. He is only too willing to take 
the results of the patient and unrewarded 
investigator, and has become so accustomed 
to be fed on predigested information and 
tabloid knowledge that he hardly cares to 
record or report any unusual presentation 


in his manipulations, though such might be 
of the greatest value to the scientists. 

It is really deplorable and, at times, dis- 
heartening, to witness the reception of in- 
formation on the part of the profession of 
written or verbal communications of matter 
which involves the use of a little gray brain- 
matter of the hearer, especially of anything 
pertaining to scientific investigation. We 
have heard photographers acknowledge 
without a blush, indeed, with a certain de- 
gree of disapprobation, of the possession 
of information that they have not the least 
conception of the rationale of photographic 
processes. They are willing, condescend- 
ingly, to appropriate the results of the sci- 
entist will he only show how they may be 
of practical application. 

Scientific photography is such a broad 
field and a comparatively untilled but fer- 
tile one, opening such a prospect of a rich 
harvest of even practical value to the in- 
telligent and inquiring worker, that it is 
incomprehensible why so few labor therein. 

We spoke about the ideas of the past and 
the accumulated knowledge of the prework- 
ers paving the way for the entry to new 
discovery. Indeed, we need only go over 
the old fields which the earlier workers in 
their eagerness only superficially plowed, 
to pick up valuable nuggets which might 
be coined into photographic currency. Do 
but glance over some of the old periodical 
literature of the profession, and let us say 
here, there were photographers, yes, prac- 
tical photographers, in those days, who 
wrote for the journals, contributions dem- 
onstrating that they were well informed in 
their province and knew much more than 
how to make an artistic portrait, though 
they appreciated the art side of their pro- 
fession as well. Yes, do but glance back, if 
you have no real inclination to read thor- 
oughly the results of their work, and you 
will find at almost every turn of the page 
suggestions still unworked which, carried 
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out, possessed as we now are with our new 
ideas, might lead to something of value. 

There, for instance, are the interesting 
researches of Niepce on the photographic 
action of uranium in producing impressions 
in the dark, which waited until Becquerel 
rediscovered them and explained them in 
the light of recent discoveries. What in- 
teresting reading that is communicated by 
a man named Burnet, which no one thought 
of appropriating. 

We were startled while reading Hunt’s 
“Researches on Light,” to note how near 
this indefatigable investigator of more than 
half a century ago came to discovering 
radiant energy. 

The work of scientific photography is left 
to a few diligent workers, and the profes- 
sion will condescendingly accept their dis- 
coveries provided they may be made avail- 
able practically. Our photographic clubs 
which aforetimes were the great promot- 
ers of scientific and technical work (read 
some of the minutes of their proceedings), 
have degenerated into mutual admiration 
societies whose sole purpose is to exploit 
some artistic cult. 


Photographic Portraiture 


People who have but little experience in 
photographing the human face, whose prac- 
tice is confined to artistic landscape by use 
of the camera, good artists as they may be in 
their particular province, inquire why there 
should be any difficulty in illuminating the 
face. What more is needed than to adjust 
curtains, arrange position and press the 
bulb? 

They fail to see how much more complex 
is the presentation of the ever changing and 
mobile features than the comparatively fixed 
composition of a beautiful landscape. 

The difficulty which the photographer 
encounters is the same which confronts the 
painter of portraits, and that is the faculty 
of seeing what of beauty and grace may be 
extracted from the face under contempla- 
tion. 
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One is so apt to imagine that he sees the 
whole of nature’s excellence when he studies 
a face through the diffracting glass of his 
preconceived conception of the beautiful. 

The individuality of the portraitist is re- 
flected in his work, even if that work is of 
the camera. He makes or mars it. 

Occasionally one sees a photographic por- 
trait which is so akin in its pose and treat- 
ment of the illumination to the portraits by 
Reynolds, Raeburn, Lawrence or Stewart, 
that nothing is missed by the artist’s rich 
even that is approximated so 
closely in the scheme of light and shade that 


coloring, 


it is scarcely missed. 

But you say, “Yes,—but see the common- 
place work passed off daily as good pro- 
fessional portraiture.” “Did not even those 
eminent painters turn out many a thing not 
entitled.to" the name of, picturer? ~ vind 
think of the hundreds of portraits by fairly 
good painters, whose names are forgotten 
because eclipsed by the productions of the 
great ones.” 

When we see a photographic portrait, a 
noble head beautifully posed, and feelingly 
lighted, rendered with all dignity and grace, 
are we to say it is not a work of art because 
lens and chemicals instead of brush and pig- 
ment are responsible for its existence? 

We often think what would Raphael or 
Michaelangelo have said after laboring for 
hours with the silver point, if one of our 
magnificent photographic heads had been 
shown them? Would they have said ‘mere 
mechanical art unworthy our notice?” No, 
they would have, more likely, dropped the 
silver point and studied the great possibilities 
of silver bromide. 

What is the reason that so many pictures, 
perfect in a technical aspect, do not please, 
and although presenting a faithful copy of 
the model do not resemble it and are gener- 
ally considered bad? “It is the fault of the 
original,” exclaim many operators. 

Frequently such an excuse is admissible. 
Actually the photographer is powerless to 
render the picture handsomer than the 
original model. Still, there is no face, how- 
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ever plain, but it may be taken under one 
aspect rather than another, its defects dis- 
appearing more or less according as the face 
is presented to the axis of the camera and 
as the light and shade model the features. 
To be able to seize the defects at a glance, 
to recognize the aspect which best conceal 
them, is one of the most important aptitudes 
of the portrait artist. The rapid solution 
of the problem enables him to produce what 
many regard as flattering likenesses, al- 


though, strictly speaking, they are only 
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faithful copies of the original, but the 
original presented at its best. This valuable 
faculty is not bestowed generally. But these 
salient points in the development of the 
model are best secured by leisure study and 
observation under a variety of conditions. 
The human face is not one uniform thing, 
nor does it remain for any length of time the 
same. The light and shade upon it changes 
the expression with every movement, and a 
slight alteration of position can make a sub- 
ject look entirely different. 


A Clever Advertising Plan 


There is a wonderful opportunity for good 
newspaper publicity for the photographer 
if he has the business of those people in his 


town who are socially prominent and whose. 


pictures the papers are always anxious to 
publish when they can get them. 

Does this suggestion immediately call to 
mind some previous unsatisfactory experi- 
ence? If it does, allow me to preface my 
plan with a little outline of the experience of 
one photographer who became soured on all 
sorts of newspaper publicity. 

The best paper in town made him a propo- 
sition, and as | remember it, there were three 
daily papers and two of these published 
Sunday editions. The photographer was to 
agree to make a free sitting for any one who 
came to him with an order from the paper. 
And in return for this service and one 
glossy print which was to be furnished to 
the newspaper, free of charge, the photog- 
rapher was to have a line of credit beneath 
each of the pictures so furnished. 

It sounded good and the photographer 
was sold on the plan. He had not been 
accustomed to seeing his name in print and 
he began to figure on the business the adver- 
tising was going to bring him. 

He had been led to believe that he would 
get orders from most of these sittings, but 
he soon found this was not the case. Many 
of those sent to him were people of some 
prominence—often out-of-town people, and 
they seemed to have no interest in pictures 


of themselves. Others were merely looking 
for notoriety and these did not often give 
orders. 

But the most provoking thing about the 
plan was the fact that anyone from a cub 
reporter to the city editor could order sit- 
tings made and if these orders came in 
about noon there was usually a telephone 
call from the News before five o’clock to the 
effect that the picture would be of no use 
if it was not received at the News office that 
evening. 

The photographer rushed the picture out 
—the paper rushed the cut out and many 
times the line of credit was omitted. The 
ews would make an excuse and the photog- 
rapher was often just as well satisfied that 
he did not receive credit on some of the 
pictures. 

The arrangement didn’t last for long. 
And I am sure that for a long time the 
News had to pay a good price for any pic- 
tures it had to secure from this particular 
studio. 

But I have just seen the working of a 
plan that is good for the paper and it is 
equally good for the photographer. I might 
even go so far as to say that the photog- 
rapher holds all of the strings and has the 
paper working for him and very glad to 
do it. 

I had noticed in the Sunday edition of 
this paper, which we will still call The News, 
two pages of society news, and prominently 
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displayed on each of these pages a large 
portrait, usually of a girl of the younger 
social set, and so far as I could judge there 
was never a question of the social promi- 
nence of the girl or her parents. 

The pictures became a feature of the 
paper and the people looked for them, They 
were excellent portraits, they were well 
reproduced and the line of credit was always 
there. Other photographers might be repre- 
sented during the week, but that one photog- 
rapher seemed to have a corner on illustra- 
tions for the Sunday society pages. 

I decided I would find just how it was 
done, for surely one photographer in every 
town large enough for a Sunday paper could 
do the same thing. This is the story in as 
few words as I can tell it: 

Mr. M. had been very successful in his 
business because he had been the first man 
in town to specialize in home portraiture. 
In fact, he had been successful in his home 
portrait work before he had established him- 
self in a studio. And he had solicited and 
had made home portraits for the best people 
intown. This gave him a decided advantage 
when he did establish a studio. 

He told me he had been keeping in close 
touch with the social columns of the papers 
and had occasionally remarked to a sitter 
that it was too bad the papers didn’t repro- 
duce good portraits of socially prominent 
people on their society pages. In this way 
he managed to get opinions and eventually 
let it be known that he intended to illustrate 
those society pages and asked for definite 
permission from some of his sitters for the 
use of their portraits for this purpose. 

It was a little hard to break the ice, but 
permission was finally secured for the use 
of two portraits. From this beginning it 
was not so hard to get the next two and at 
this point the plan was broached to the 
society reporter of The News. 

“It sounds great, but it can’t be done,” 

“Do you mind telling me just why it can’t 
be done?” the reporter was asked, and the 
reply, in a tone of finality, was: “Because 
you can’t get permission.” 
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“But I have permission right now for the 
use of portraits of Miss So-and-So and So- 
and-So,” and the photographer told me he 
exhibited the portraits and unfolded more 
of his plan. 

The reporter carried the good news to his 
paper. 

The managing editor was more than 
pleased and the plan has been working fine 
ever since. 

The photogarpher furnishes two and 
sometimes three pictures each week. These 
are from sittings he has already made, so 
there are no free sittings. The half-tones 
are made some time in advance of publica- 
tion and the reporter submits for approval 
the short notice or the line that is published 
with each picture, so there can be no com- 
plaint from the customer. And the photog- 
rapher uses a lot of tact in making his selec- 
tions. When there are several social sets he 
makes a point of using pictures of two 
people in the same set, often using a per- 
mission from one customer to gain the per- 
mission of another who is possibly a friend. 

“Rather ticklish work, isn’t it, Mr. M.?” 
I asked, and he admitted that he had to 
handle the matter very carefully. “But,” he 
added, “it’s worth the trouble. While I am 
responsible to my customers, | am sure there 
is no cause for complaint before a picture 
is used. The plan has established me firmly 
as the photographer of the social set. 

“T am constantly booking orders from 
new customers—not necessarily because they 
want to have their pictures used, but because 
they want portraits from my studio. 

“T believe any photographer who is doing 
work for the best class of people in his town 
can get the same kind of advertising if he 
uses tact in getting permission for the use 
of pictures and keeps the standard high. 
Pictures of children can also be used, but 
there is one thing that should never be 
allowed, and the papers will usually look 
out for this themselves: Theatrical people 
should never be allowed to encroach on the 
society page.” 

The above facts may suggest a plan that 
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The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


falb: 
$9.00 
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$2.50 
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$0.75 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


“THE BEST ought to be good enough 
for anybody.” 


That’s what photographers say who 
know and who continue in buying 


Hammer Plates 


because they want THE BEST. 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


NT” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
y REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


you can work out in your town with your 
local paper. It is good advertising if high- 
grade pictures are used. It costs you prac- 
tically nothing and it will bring you busi- 
ness if you plan it and execute it as care- 
fully as the man mentioned above has done. 
—Studio Light. 
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In Collecting Insurance, Take 
Nobody’s Word but the 
Company’s 
I have many times, through these articles, 
suggested that business men ought never to 
forget that in matters connected with their 
fire insurance, they should never take any- 
body’s word but the company’s. I have also 
reiterated this to my own clients many, 
many times, but again and again instances 
occur which show that business men are at 
no point of their business more careless 
than they are at this point of getting things 
pertaining to their insurance done that have 

to be done for their own protection. 

Lying before me at this minute is the re- 
port of a case which beautifully illustrates 
this. A retail dealer in a small city had a 
fire which destroyed most of his stock and 
fixtures. There was a chap in the town, a 
typical local agent, had 
placed all his insurance, and the retailer 


insurance who 
relied upon him absolutely to see that every- 
Apparently he had never 
read a word of any of his policies, but 
depended on the agent to keep him straight. 

This retailer carried plenty of fire in- 
surance to cover his loss, and a day or two 
after the fire he dropped into the agent’s 
office and told him about the fire. “I told 
him,” he says, “about what I lost; and he 
wrote it down and said all right, you go 
home and do nothing until I have an 
answer from the company. When I have 
an answer from the company I will let you 


thing was right. 


know.” 
The merchant heard nothing and several 
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N the inner circle of the 
family life, the portrait of father, 
mother, brother, sister, finds its 
honored place. Whether the home 
be one of sumptuous luxury or just 
a humble shack, there is nothing 
within so highly cherished, so close 
to the hearts of all as the photo- 
graphs of the loved ones. 


HALOID IMPE‘kA 


(Nine surfaces to select from) 


is a happy choice for the season’s 
holiday portraits. It has many su- 
periorities, in tone, in openness of 
shadow, in delicacy of gradation, 
in texture and tint of stock. 


Make Haloid Impera Your Choice 


LHe ALOID- COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 68 West Washington St. 
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times more got in touch with the agent, each 
time receiving the same answer. 

Under the terms of his policy this man 
was obligated to furnish proofs of loss to the 
local agent within twenty days and to the 
company within sixty days. By reason of 
what the agent told him, he did not do this. 
The sixty days passed and he had filed no 
proofs at all. The company then refused to 
settle because of the absence of proofs and 
the merchant had to sue. His theory was 
that ‘“‘notice to the agent was notice to the 
company, and the agent’s action must be 
considered to have waived any requirement 
as to further proof of loss.” 

The jury gave him a verdict, but the 
court took it away from him, and when the 
case was appealed, the highest court said, 
too, that he wasn’t entitled to recover any- 
thing. It expressed regret that it felt 
obliged to decide this way, but said that the 
case was clear. The terms of the policy 
were plain, they had not been complied with, 


Stop those “‘Dark-Day’’ Losses 


An absolutely sure source of light at a cost 
of '/; of a cent for each cabinet negative. 


THE VICTOR STUDIO FLASH CABINET 


‘The light for all studio portrait work.” 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave. 
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there was no good reason for the non-com- 
pliance and the company had not waived its 


right to object. Therefore it was not 
obliged to pay the insurance. I repro- 
duce a part of the court’s opinion and I 
hope every reader hereof will read it twice: 
The conduct of the agent was such 
as to make the plaintiff believe that 
nothing further was required of him 
until the agent sent word. ‘This court, 
however, has repeatedly held that such 
verbal promises do not release the in- 
sured from the terms of the policy. It 
is not contended by the plaintiff that he 
ever had any correspondence with the 
company at its home office or that he 
ever saw or spoke to any officer, 
general agent, adjuster or other person 
specially delegated to adjust and settle 
his loss. To excuse his own non- 
performance of the plainly expressed 
covenants of his contract the insured 
relies solely upon a verbal promise of 


and definite instruction. 


302 pages. 


the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Octavo. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: ® 25700... 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 
LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 


Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 
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the local agent that he would do what- 
ever was necessary and that the in- 
sured need do nothing. There was no 
agreement of any kind indorsed on the 
policy to in any way vary its terms and 
no attempt made to prove that the 
powers of the agent, conferred on him 
by the company, were other or greater 
than those usually possessed by the local 
soliciting agents of insurance com- 
panies, If the insured, under such cir- 
cumstances, chose to rely on _ the 
voluntary promise of the local agent as 
his warrant for expunging from his 
contract some of its important pro- 
visions and ignoring the warnings 
therein given against such attempts to 
alter or waive the terms of the writing 
on which his claim is founded, he 
placed himself in a position where, if 
deceived or lulled into security it was 
not by any act of the company, but by 
trusting to the mere opinion of one who 
had no authority to bind the company 
by any such expression. 

I have a pretty poor opinion of an insur- 
ance company that would take a position 
like this, but nevertheless they can take it 
under the law if they wish to, and always 
get away with it. I also have a pretty poor 
opinion of an insurance agent so ignorant 
as to betray his customer into such a situa- 
tion, but I repeat, it is the law, and there is 
only one way to get around it. First, know 
what is in your policy and then comply with 
it. At least, go to your agent and say, “I 
want you to tell me what I have to do under 
my policy in order to collect my insurance.” 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


RETAINS— 
in the large print 
all that professional 
skill has created in 
the negative. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 


to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 
143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 
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Do that at the very least, and never take his 
word that this or that isn’t necessary, “I'll 
Do it yourself— 


attend to it for you.” 

always. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


“Why didn’t you send your man to mend my 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


electric doorbell, as you promised?” 

“He did go, madam; but as he rang three times 
and got no answer he concluded that there was 
nobody home.”—Boston Transcript. 


print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Supplying Toned Prints 


“TECHNICIAN ’’ 


The major part of dealers’ printing is 
done in black and white. 

There is a threefold reason for this; in the 
busy times speed is a big consideration, the 
average customer preferring the work he 
can get in 24 hours to that for which he has 
to wait 48 hours, and toning being an extra 
process will absorb extra time and may give 
rise to spoils and delay. Then the gaslight 
emulsions so necessary to cover amateur 
negatives do not all take kindly to toning, 
and only a small proportion of amateur 
negatives are of the kind to give readily 
tonable prints. 

From which it looks as if toning wasn’t 
worth the dealer’s consideration, 

But there are two sides to every question. 

There is a, demand for toned prints—at 
and w.s—and the 


higher prices than b. 
difficulties of toning prints from all sorts of 
negatives can be overcome or dodged to a 
great extent. 


To tone well and easily, a print should be 
on a good paper, correctly exposed and de- 
veloped, and of some contrast. Given good 
and carefully made prints, the most im- 
portant thing to be considered is the proc- 
ess. The two commonest are the hypo-alum 
bath and the bleach and sulphide method. 
Besides these we have liver of sulphur, 
barium sulphide, hypo and sulphuric acid, 
selenium, the direct development method and 
a host of others less well known. 

The hypo-alum bath has enjoyed a long 
popularity professional 
photographers, but, if my information is 
correct, has not been taken advantage of to 
any great extent by dealers and finishers. 
For the benefit of anyone unacquainted with 
the bath, it is a “direct action” single “‘solu- 
tion’’—suspension would be more correct— 
calculated to sulphide the silver image in 
one operation. It is made by dissolving a 
pound of hypo in 80 ozs. of boiling water 


run of among 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 


Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 


the essentials. 


The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


: It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 


The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the. 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °° Ss 5israbRiseeere 
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FOR SNAP-SHOTS OF 
THE “KIDDIES” 


The old way of photographing the ‘kiddies’ was to 
make negatives until you were reasonably sure of a plate 


or two without moves. 
The new way is to use a - 


EL ALILIDORS 


AN 
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Z + ¥ 
Zz x 


and make snap-shots of them just as you do outdoors. 


Think what an advantage. 


You do not have to wai_ 


until the child is still but can snap when it looks its best. 


It enables you to increase the size of your orders while 
you save time, materials, resittings, and, what is most 


precious of all—your peace of mind. 


Send for full information, including illustrated booklet, 


“Portraiture by Flashlight’’—free. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., 


and adding 4 ozs. of white alum to the solu- 
tion, finely divided sulphur being precipi- 
tated. This mixture is not used as it is, 
owing to its ability to reduce high-lights, 
but must be first “ripened” by the addition 
of a little silver which can be in the form 
of 40 grs. of nitrate. A couple of dozen 
pieces of bromide or gaslight %4 plt. paper 
immersed for five minutes will have the 
same effect as the nitrate. Prints can be 
toned direct from the fixing bath, though a 
rinse 1s advisable if an acid fixer is in use. 
The speed of toning depends on the heat of 
the bath, a cold bath taking anything up to 
24 hours, while one at 100 degrees F. will 
tone in a few minutes. The former needs 
no attention, but prints in the hot bath must 
be turned and separated. To minimize risk 
of overheating, the dish or basin containing 
the mixture can be placed on blocks of wood 
in a larger dish containing water, the gas 
ring being under the water dish. The bath 
improves with age and only needs replenish- 
ing as it evaporates, with fresh unripened 


Chicago. 


solution and occasionally a little plain water. 
Hypo-alum is cheap and economical and 
gives good tones somewhat resembling those 
of p. 0. p., but never mustardy. Providing 
prints are cleanly and completely fixed, there 
is no risk of spoils, and faults in prints and 
papers are seldom exaggerated by the 
process. Except at excessive temperatures, 
emulsions on good base are not softened, 
and can be dried in a hot belt without stick- 
ing. Prints—even any that are yellowish 
from forced development—will always tone 
with pure whites in hypo-alum. When 
fully toned, a sponging with cotton wool and 
a 20-minute wash conclude the process. 
With the bleach and sulphide method 
prints must be in a perfectly pure state to 
begin with, as any unwanted chemical will 
cause trouble, particularly if it is hypo or 
alum. 
ferricyanide and pot. bromide—10 per cent 
of each, the image is converted to silver sul- 
phide by a 2 per cent solution of sodium 
sulphide, two minutes in alum and a short 


After bleaching in a solution of pot. 
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It has been claimed for 
the bleach and sulphide method that it pro- 


wash following. 


Person- 
ally, I fail to see that there is any difference 
in the stability of sepias by different proc- 
esses provided the toning is carried right 
The disadvantages of the 
method are—it is not as good with gaslight 


duces the most permanent results. 


out in every case. 


papers as it is with bromide, being apt to 
produce yellowish tones unless prints are 
decidedly bold, and it will sometimes reduce 
prints in spite of the most careful washing. 
Further, the sulphide softens the surface of 
most papers and renders quick or hot dry- 
ing risky. The process also exaggerates 
certain imperfections in papers and prints 
and often spoils a print that was just 
passable in the b. and w. state. 

The liver of sulphur bath is a single solu- 
tion that tones either hot or cold. It gives 
distinct tones from hypo-alum and is pre- 
ferred by some, but it has disadvantages that 
the latter has not. With some emulsions the 
action is latent and one sees no result until 


BLUM’S 


PRIGE Visi Now 
Just Issued— 


Write for one today! 
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the prints are thrown out into water when 
they rapidly change color. The gelatine is 
softened by this process and the liver—or at 
least the samples I have tried—gives off an 
unpleasant smell. The average strength of 
a liver bath is 2 drs. to 80 ozs. of water. 
Some add a little hypo and others a few 
drops of ammonia, 

The barium sulphide toner is very similar 
to the liver bath. A weak solution of barium 
sulphide is all that is required for this 
method. 

The hypo and sulphuric bath is a solution 
of hypo in which the sulphur has been pre- 
cipitated by strong sulphuric acid. It has 
been said that this bath will tone as quickly 
cold, as hypo-alum will hot. From my own 
experiments I cannot verify this or find any 
other advantage, though I have found 
difficulty in getting it into working order. 

The idea of converting silver images into 
silver selenide is a good one though I don’t 
think it is much practiced in this country. 
The toner can be made by dissolving 70 grs. 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
GHIGAG® 
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DO YOU REALIZE? 


that the Fall is here again, bringing with it a later sunrise and an earlier 
dusk. A faster plate is essential—one that carries an added degree of latitude 
and gives the delicate gradation so much sought for in artistic photography. 


CENTRAL PLATES 


embody all of these fundamentals in their Special X X dry plate. 


It is 


the ‘‘Ultra’’ of speed, yet, none of the other qualities have been sacrificed. 


Next time you buy plates, specify 


“Central Special X X ”’ 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of selenium in a pint of sulphide of sodium 
solution containing 4 ozs. of sulphite. The 
action is direct. The chief difficulty I have 
experienced with this process is the obtain- 
ing of the selenium. 

The direct method of toning by over- 
exposure and restrained development is 
very useful for special jobs, but it 1s not 
commercially practicable in works where the 
majority of the output is not sepia. 

It would seem, then, that the surest and 
simplest method of toning, and one that 
absorbs only the minimum of extra time, 
attention and skill, is the hypo-alum bath, 
and it is certain that where a sure and simple 
method is installed and got into working 
order the supplying of toned prints should 
be profitable without being troublesome. 


* 


The thoughtful man was standing in front of a 
bakery window looking at the infinitesimal pies 
on display. As he walked away he muttered to 
himself : 

“Huh! If custard pies hadn’t ever been any 
bigger than them, Charley Chaplin wouldn’t have 
no reputation a-tall.” 


Protective Coatings for Mirrors 


A note by F. Kollmorgan in a recent issue of 
the Journal of the Optical Society of America 
reviews our knowledge of the means which can 
be taken to prevent the tarnishing of surface sil- 
vered mirrors without appreciable interference 
with their optical quality. In the use of a reflex 
camera the preservation of the silvered surface 
in an untarnished state is of course a chief factor 
in maintaining a brilliant image on the focusing 
screen. It is mentioned that a thin coating of 
bichromated gelatine is capable of protecting a 
silvered surface for twenty-four hours from the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen. A more usual 
coating is one of celluloid dissolved in amyl ace- 
tate, but, apparently, a preparation which is bet- 
ter in some respects is a commercial lacquer sold 
as Lastina. A parabolic reflector at the Harvard 
Observatory after three months’ use under this 
coating was found to retain 70 per cent. of its 
original reflecting power. The lacquer is used 
thinned down with from two to six times its 
volume of commercial thinner. Apparently, while 
offering a substantial protection to the silver 
from atmospheric influences, the lacquer coating 
itself is very soft and most readily scratched, so 
that any dust settling on the mirror requires to 
be most carefully removed by means of a fine 
camel-hair brush. It would seem that while the 
lacquer may be a better preparation for astronomi- 
cal instruments, a very thin coating of celluloid 
varnish is superior for silvered surfaces, such as 
the mirrors in reflex cameras, which are more 
exposed to chance access of dust.—The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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TRADE MARK 


IBA brand developers are the 

best modern chemistry can pro- 

duce. At dealers, or write us. 
Manufactured by the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land; established in 1864; entirely 
Swiss owned. These comprise: 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy! paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 


FREE to Photographers: New and complete 
book of formule for developers, toners, 
intensifiers, reducers; hyperfocal table 
and other helps. Free on request. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


A NEW EDITION 


| WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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Vertical Perspective 


We are all so familiar with horizontal perspec- 
tive that we are apt to detect, at once, any exag- 
geration of the convergence of the lines, but our 
eye has not been so well trained to judging of 
vertical perspective. We are instructed that all 
the vertical lines in a photograph of a high build- 
ing should be as rigidly perpendicular as the 
actual lines of the edifice itself and accordingly, 
the photographer, to conform to this dictum, 
strains all the capabilities of his camera and lens 
to secure the desired effect, when, in reality, we 
get what is only an abnormity artistically con- 
sidered, not in fact a true representation of the 
structure as it appears to our normal vision and 
not such as a painter of a like subject would 
delineate. There ought to be a slight convergence 
of the lines for pictorial effect. The Greeks, 
the consummate masters in all relating to art, 
appreciated this truth when they constructed their 
pillars so as to give to the eye the appearance 
of perfect undulating symmetry. We can see 
no sense in, nor any reason for, the practice of 
draughtsmen when they represent architectural 
elevations as if they were top heavy. It is this 
rigid adherence to what they know is the actual 
state of things which gives the unpleasant look - 
to their drawings. Even if the point of sight is 
much above the level of the ground, there is still 
some actual visual convergence up and down, 
and the photographer, who aims at art presenta- 
tion of things, should bear this in mind and not 
go to the extreme. 


* 


Here are a few axioms which might well be 
applied by any business: 

Quick judgment is not always the best. 
before you leap. 

Rust out, never; wear out, ever. 

Spend part of your time reading good books. 

Trust not to memory; cultivate the note-book 
habit. The memo-book never forgets. 

Upon granite rocks build your future—not on 
the sands of “I think I will fail.” 

Men do not win by wishing, but by working. 

When things look darkest, that is the time the 
clouds roll by. 

Extend the helping hand to all. Remember 
the helping hand is better than the ‘glad hand.” 

Yield not to discouragement; recall the cases 
of Columbus, Grant, Webster and many other 
men who fought only finish fights. 

Zealously labor in the cause of health, and 
wealth will follow’ so soon as you show the way. 


x 
Inventory Time 


Inventory time with its many problems is at 
hand. Some merchants take inventory January 
Ist, others the Ist of the following month. Some 
merchants look with horror on an inventory, 
while others who have systematized this proceed- 
ing go about the task in methodical manner. It 
seems, however, the larger the store the easier 
the task, as is proved by one Philadelphia con- 
cern whose business runs into the millions of 
dollars and has 4,000 clerks. This store has the 
full return of stock, figures available the evening 
of the day the inventory is taken. 

There is no fixed rule applicable to an in- 


Look 
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THE LATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


—. The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposure all the time. The apparatus 
=| is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. 


powder will ignite all the time. 
Every exposure a sure negative. 


every flashlight negative a perfect one. 


only system of its kind; 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 


Sunlite Flash Powder 
Flash Bags 


No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 
Price $5.00 and $7.50. 


The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
Never fails to turn night into day. 

¥, oz. bottle, 45 cents. 
Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. The 
can be operated in series for large areas. 
Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. 


The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 


Blow Lamps 
Hand Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 
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You press the button and the 


2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 


= Wills 
proscn |. 


Home |. 
Portratt | 


& Studic ——— 
Spotlights and aah (\ 
Reflectors Sh 


ventory, but the following 
merchant about to inventory 

First. 
twice. 

Second. Tell the truth about inventory. Don't 
place fictitious values on your goods, for by so 
doing you fool no one but yourself. 

Third. When you inventory, undervalue, rather 
than overvalue your stock. Forget the price you 
paid. A thing is worth what you get in the open 
market, not what you paid for it. 

Fourth. Classify your inventory as follows: 
(a) real estate owned, (b) furniture and fixtures, 
including machinery, etc., (c) all equipment out- 
side of actual material used in work or out- 
standing on orders, (d) small odds and ends, 
inventory in bulk, (e) merchandise on hand. 


Fifth. Charge off so much a year for the de- 
preciation of fixtures, bad accounts, premium on 
insurance and lessened earning power. 


x 


The man who meets the customer probably is 
the most important factor in most business houses. 
His ignorance or indifference will turn business 
away, which another house more intelligent and 
obliging will get. The successful salesperson 
looks upon every prospect as a purchaser and 
gives him every attention. 

Be genial at all times, and 
tomer you sell a permanent one. Make them 
have the fullest confidence in you. Each suc- 
ceeding sale will be easier than the one before. 
In time, you will get a permanent following, 


hints may give the 
some ideas. 
better 


Inventory at least once a year; 


make every cus- 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ 


ww WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & C 


which, with the new customers you get from day 
to day, will increase your sales to such an extent 
that you will literally force recognition and 
advance will follow. 

As each article is shown, talk quietly and con- 
vincingly of the various good points and adapta- 
bility for the purpose required, and you will find 
that your sale will be made more easily than if 
you threw out sample after sample without com- 
ment, only to find that you have shown your 
entire line and have not impressed your customer. 
Half a dozen samples properly shown, with a 
few well-chosen remarks for each one, will appear 
to a prospect much greater than twice the amount 
shown with the lack of selling knowledge and 
“punch.” 


*% 
“Sure, he’s a fine lad, yer boy Mike, Mr. Dor- 
gan. He tells me he’s been drivin’ a car for the 


Astors near foive years now and pu er once took 
th’ machine out without th’ owner’s permission.’ 

“And it’s th’ truth, Biddy. He droives a 16- 
passenger Otis up and down the Astor Bank 
Building. A fat chance Mike has o’ gettin’ th’ 
car out without them a-knowin’ ut.’—Judge. 

* 

“I stayed at Highbinder’s hotel last night.” 

Y GD ites 

“Sure did. He’s 

“How come?” 

“T complained this morning of having had a 
nightmare, and he charged me for a livery rig!” 
—Cartoons Magazine. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


the king profiteer, all right.” 


Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


Bulletin of Photography 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


arn, 35 «100.Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial— Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


William Hall, of Eureka Springs, Ark., has 
opened a studio in Huntsville, Ark. 

The Chiello Studio, Providence, R. I., was 
badly damaged by fire on December 2d. 

F. W. Daglish, formerly of Saskatoon, has 


purchased the City 
Sask. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Lamontagne, formerly 
of Biddeford, Me., have opened a studio in New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Schlink, of Chicago, have 
purchased the studio in Ashtabula, Ohio, which 
was formerly owned by the late Edwin A. Webb. 

Joseph Hamilton, who recently opened a studio 
in Markdale, Ontario, has been obliged to sus- 
pend business until spring, owing to poor health. 


Art Studio, Prince Albert, 


Ellis Lee has disposed of his studio in Lan- 
caster, Wis., and has entered into partnership 
with S. H. Gillett. They will open a studio in 
Muscoda, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy C. Hovey, Long Beach, Cal., 
have sold their studio to James William Garrett, 
of St. Catherines, Ontario, and are retiring from 
the portrait business. 

William Poisson, son of H. P. Poisson, photog- 
rapher in Biddeford, Maine, has gone to Florida, 
where he will establish a studio at Jacksonville 
for the winter months. 


Nels Carlson, who recently sold his photo 
studio at Osakis, Minn., to Mr. Harter, of James- 
town, N. D., has bought a studio at Carrington, 


N. D., and has taken charge. 


Miss Lucile Young, assistant in the photo- 
graphic studio of Miss Nettie Tate, Pontiac, Ill, 
was badly burned about the hands, arms, face and 
chest on November 29th by the explosion of 
flashlight powder. 


Spencer Judd, Sewanee, Tenn., died at his home 
on November 24th in his 66th year. Mr. Judd 
was ill only a few days, having contracted a 
cold which developed into pneumonia. He is 
survived by his widow and son. 


Frederick C. Schroeder, Kenosha, Wis., died 
at the hospital on December 9th, following an 
illness of but a few days. Mr. Schroeder was 
57 years of age and had conducted a studio in 
Kenosha for 28 years. He is survived by his 
widow. 


Fire thought to have been caused by explosion 
of chemicals in the photographic shop of the E. G. 
Herrick Co., Toledo, Ohio, on December 9th, 
caused damage estimated at more than $125,000. 
Work of the firemen was hampered by almost 
continuous explosions, which threatened collapse 
of the walls. 


Beginning with the January 5th issue of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The Haloid Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., will run a series of new 
advertisements titled, “Milestones in Progress of 
Photography.” They will treat of a number of 
the outstanding incidents in the development of 
the art which will have considerable of, historical 
interest as well as the incidental advertising value 
of the copy. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The Legitimate in Photography 


JOHN BARTLETT 


The many accidents which have a decided 
tendency to impair and even mar the beauty 
of form or feature of humanity, under the 
unnatural conditions imposed by modern 
surroundings, make it almost impossible to 
find perfection in man or woman. Those 
who have studied something of the approxi- 
mate perfection, as manifested in the few 
remaining works of the ancient Greeks, are 
at loss to understand the standards ruling 
the judgment of those who appraise the 
marvelous form of some _ ten-thousand 
prized beauty, set up for our unqualified 
admiration. The excessive laudation of 
such specimens begins to make us question 
the taste of the ancient sculptors. Maybe 
they were wrong in their conception of the 
beautiful. And in imagination we see how 
queer Venus de Milo or the Kalipige would 
look in a hobble skirt. 

Is it undeniable that if we do take as our 
standard that which is considered classical, 
we come across a good many figures that 
deviate widely from it, and if we must con- 
form to it, there is demanded a decided 
amount of modification to make the modern 
conform to the ancient. 

But our practice in artistic delineation 


with the camera, fortunately, is not much 
in the direction of presentation of the hu- 
man form in the manner of the ancients. 
We have our models clothed, or at least 
the form swathed in some semblance of 
clothing, which serves the purpose more of 
concealing than revealing the truth of 
Nature. 

But we must encounter the naked truth 
when we come to treat artistically the hu- 
man face. Here in the features must these 
personal artistic deviations be encountered, 
and, to preserve our reputation, we are 
obliged to study to what degree personal 
defects are to be modified, masked, subor- 
dinated or even entirely eliminated. 

But then we are instructed while we 
modify to still endeavor to preserve the 
individuality of the model. We must keep 
the likeness. while yielding to the idealistic 
demands of art. Now, is it always pos- 
sible to do this? Will our patrons suffer 
the detraction of the one to insure the ex- 
altation of the other? Do they prefer 
idealization to the degree that reality is 
obliterated? Dare we follow Reynolds, 
who did not hesitate where truth demanded 
it, to even slightly accentuate personal de- 
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fects, to make apparent, for instance, the 
near-sightedness of the sitter, as in the case 
of Doctor Johnson, representing him as 
reading with the book only a few inches 
from his eyes, thus bringing out more par- 
ticularly his individuality? Or is it more 
advisable to do as Lawrence did, grossly 
flatter his subjects, softening down positive 
ugliness to the loss of characterization ? 

What candid opinion have even our most 
susceptible of patrons of our honesty or 
even of our artistic ability, when they are 
greeted by the sarcastic criticism of some 
fair friend to whom they have shown our 
delectable facsimile of themselves? Yes, it 
is a charming picture, but who is it a por- 
trait of ? We ourselves are often delighted. 
nay frequently edified, with the beautiful 
exhibits in the showcases or on the walls 
of the convention salons. They serve the 
valuable purpose as lessons in posing, light- 
ing and management of the model, disposi- 
tion of drapery into graceful and suggestive 
lines, in the relation of background, soften- 
ing of lights, illumination of shadows, in a 
word all the means of securing the best of 
the model, with all that is not so good com- 
pletely eliminated. 

We contemplate all this much to our edi- 
fication, much to the gratification of our 
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artistic taste, and we feel inspired to go 
back to our studios and try our hand in 
evolving such consummations of excellence. 

We plume ourselves with the conviction 
that while we are artists, still as photogra- 
phers we are truer to Nature than is the 
painter, because we give the real, not the 
ideal. But are we not deceiving ourselves? 

Does not the suggestion of legitimacy 
provoke the question, what does this “legiti- 
mate” mean? Do we not inquire of our 
neighbor like the Citizen in the drama of 
Tennyson, “Is this ‘legitimate’ an honest 
and a true word?” 

We are permitted to scan the very nega- 
tive as it emerges from the fixing bath and 
behold a revelation, not of the wonders of 
photography, but the mere basal sub- 
stratum of the subsequent perfections of 
photographic art, beautiful, charming, in- 
spiring, soft, harmonious, graceful in lines 
replete with atmosphere, transformed, 
transfigured. Now, what has effected all 
this? Put the crude original print from 
the original negative, untouched by the sub- 
tle finger of the artist, by the side of the 
finished work of art, and then tell us, in all 
candor, which deserves credit for the crea- 
tion and revelation of beauty, art or pho- 
tography ? 


A Letter from C. L. Lewis 


It will be with, I believe, a pardonable 
feeling of satisfaction with the year’s work, 
that I will turn over the office of President 
of the Photographers’ Association of 
America to very worthy successor, 
Howard D. Beach, at the Executive Board 
meeting in January. While not all was 
accomplished this year I had hoped for, I 
still feel that another year will bring the full 
attainment of the aims and ambitions con- 
ceived during my tenure of the office of 
President, and that the continuing on the 
Board of all my associates insures the bring- 


my 


ing to fruition the plans we together made. 
When I arrived in Milwaukee, the Satur- 
day before the opening of the Convention, 


and found how excellently the plans we had 
laid had been carried out under the com- 
petent guidance of Mr. Abel, and what a 
splendid exposition the manufacturers were 
preparing, I felt assured the Convention 
would be a success, and the many congratu- 
latory letters I have subsequently received 
convinced me it surely was a success. To 
all those who through kindly thoughtfulness 
thus addressed the Board through me, I 
wish to extend my most hearty thanks. 
Such courtesies make the work easier and 
are a great source of satisfaction. 

During the thirty-nine years of the history 
of the Association there doubtless have 
been many excellent Boards, but never a 
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more harmonious or willing set of officers 
than that of 1920. But not to the Board 
alone does the success of the 1920 Conven- 
tion redound, for the spirit of helpfulness, 
so much abroad in the land, seemed to 
characterize each and everyone to whom the 
Board turned for help. If any of the credit 
of the success of this Convention accrue to 
me personally, it is because | was fortunate 
in securing the right man for the place and 
because of the readiness with which every 
man came forward and did the thing he was 
asked to do. Should I attempt to herein 
mention the many who rendered valuable 
service upon my request, | would tax your 
space and the patience of your readers, 
therefore, will confine myself to the mention 
of but one, Pirie MacDonald. 

To comply with what I asked of him cost 
him greater sacrifice than men are usually 
willing to make, viz., the curtailing by three 
weeks of a European trip and a special 
passage from England to America. How- 
ever, in response to request which 
reached him in Paris, he replied in his 
characteristic way: ‘What is the use of 
having friends if you can’t do something 
hard for them? One would do something 
easy for anybody! I'll be there.” 

Among the gratifying results of the work 
of the past year is the effecting of a more 
complete organization of the commercial 
photographers and their amalgamation with 
the P. A. of A. The lively interest shown 
by the leaders in that branch of our pro- 
fession will prove, [ am sure, a great asset 
in the further usefulness of the Association. 
The interest shown in the possible amalga- 
mation of a group of states in the south- 


my 


eastern district of the country is evidence 
of not only a desire to assist the work of the 
National Association, but the appreciation 
of the advantage to be gained by them in the 
holding of an amalgamated state convention 
in that district. The selection of Buffalo 
for the next Convention practically insures 
a good attendance of Canadians, which will, 
I trust, result in the revival of the Cana- 
dian Association or the organization of a 
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provincial (Ontario) association that will 
amalgamate with the P. A. of A., for it 
should be remembered that ours is an [nter- 
national Association. 

Among the unique features of the Con- 


vention was that of the Amalgamated 
Association Competition which, while 
entered into by but four associations, 


brought out a fine collection of photographs 
and stimulated a friendly rivalry without 
any personal animosities or other disagree- 
able effects usually following in the wake of 
an individual prize contest. The merits of 
this plan were clearly shown, and I feel sure 
met with the approval of many of our more 
discerning members. | sincerely hope that 
the next Convention will find not only those 
Associations contesting this year, but that 
others will enter and try to secure the 
beautiful bronze statue the judges awarded 
to the Missouri Valley collection. 

So great and valuable was the help given 
by such a large number of individuals that 
I find it impossible to convey my thanks in 
a personal letter to each as | would like to, 
therefore, I hereby wish to express my 
appreciation and hearty thanks for the many 


-kindnesses shown me. 


Very respectfully, 


ecember 14, 1920. C. L. 
# 
Inspiration 


When you hear remarks about the luck of an- 
other, make up your mind luck has played little 
or no part in success. 

Diligence and luck are far apart. 

It is not luck that causes advance in position. 
It is hard work by day and study by night. 
That’s pluck, energy, ambition and grit. Sales- 
people, to rise above their fellows, must develop 
the opportunity sense, and realize that a whole 
army of opportunities is always within grasp, 
some to be coaxed and lured, others to be bodily 
seized, 

Every employer will tell you intelligent sales- 
people do not require a long time to discover that 
selling is largely a matter of tact. And nowhere 
is the need of tact so great as in determining the 
price a customer wishes to pay for merchandise. 

When a certain grade of merchandise is asked 
for, do not say: “We have it, but it is quite 
expensive,” or make similar remarks that would 
reflect on the customer’s purchasing ability. You 
do not know how much one wishes to spend. 
Display your goods and let the customer do the 
deciding. 


LEwIs. 
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Amidol Developer—Properties and Preservation 


We have often wondered what would 
have been the course of events in the evo- 
lution of development processes if amidol— 
diamidophenol hydrochloride—had _ been 
discovered before alkaline development with 
pyro had been worked out. It certainly 
would have been very different from what 
history now records, and one is tempted to 
conclude that instead of an imposing array 
of chemicals, which, as Mr. Watkins demon- 
strated some years ago, differ but little in 
their ultimate action on an exposed plate, 
we should have had a wide choice of for- 
mulze in which amidol alone appeared as the 
developer proper, and which would have 
allowed of striking variation in results. 
Even as things are, and in spite of severe 
competition with established developers, 
amidol has secured to itself an almost unique 
place in present-day procedure. Amongst 
professionals and amateurs it is regarded, 
and rightly so, as the developer par excel- 
lence for bromide papers, and there are 
many workers—their number is increasing, 
we believe—who have adopted it, after mak- 
ing practical tests, for the development of 
negatives. 

' The ease with which an amidol developer 
can be prepared, its non-staining qualities, 
its response to the addition of moderate 
amounts of potass. bromide, and the inert- 
ness of its solution towards the gelatine, are 
qualities which recommend it to those who 
care about the quality and permanence of 
their finished results. In the hands of the 
scientific photographer it has proved a 
veritable multum-in-parvo, for not only can 
a plain solution in water be used for normal 
development, but by variation of concentra- 
tion, and of the acidity or otherwise of its 
solution in sodium sulphite solution, it can 
be made to develop either superficially or 
from the back of the emulsion. In addition, 
when its normal sulphite solution is made 
alkaline with a carbonate, it can be used for 
the development of images in silver iodide 


—images which are only developed by the 
most active of the “ordinary” developers 
when these latter are made up with caustic 
alkalies. | Furthermore, the developing 
action of an amidol solution in water only 
has lead to a clearer recognition of the fact 
that the emulsion vehicle, gelatine, plays an 
important part in the development process. 

Most photographers imagine that the gela- 
tine has nothing at all to do with the de- 
velopment, but an overhand glance at a 
pyro-developed negative will quickly dispel 
such an assumption, for the developed 
image will almost invariably be found to be 
in pronounced intaglio, indicating that the 
gelatine actually in contact with the image 
has lost its swelling power. This effect, 
which is produced to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent by all developers, results, in all proba- 
bility, from interaction of some of the 
development products with the gelatine; the 
former are thus removed from solution, and 
are thereby prevented from causing the 
development to “slow up” prematurely. 
But this property of being “tannable” is not 
the only one of interest to the photographer 
who uses amidol. It has been demonstrated 
that gelatine behaves, under certain con- 
ditions, as though it were an alkali, 7. e., it 
will form salts with acids. Moreover, it is 
fairly anxious to form such salts, so much 
so that it will steal acid which is already 
forming a salt with a weak base. Now, 
amidol is a compound of an acid with a 
weak base, and on immersing an exposed 
plate in an aqueous solution of amidol the 
acid is attracted and held by the gelatine, 
leaving behind a solution of amidol base, 
which is the developer proper. Thus, as 
the solution penetrates into the film it be- 
comes weaker and weaker in acid, until at 
a certain depth, its developing power be- 
comes apparent; the development. starts, 
therefore, in the depths of the film and 
slowly spreads towards the surface. It is, 
of course, possible to enhance the ‘‘depth” 
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“Sweet Sixteen” L. J. Buckley 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“Study ”’ M. R. Witt 
Philadelphia 
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effect by rendering the developing solution 
slightly more acid with metabisulphite, in 
which case the gelatine combines with the 
excess of sulphurous acid before develop- 
ment begins. The potential alkalinity of 
gelatine has been commented upon some 
time ago in connection with the tanning of 
leather, but the evidence afforded by amidol 
in depth development is as striking as any 
which has hitherto been published. 

Apart, however, from its more or less 
scientific interest, amidol exhibits charac- 
teristics which wide-awake photographers 
have not been slow to take advantage of, 
and were it not for the relatively poor keep- 
ing qualities of its solution in one of sodium 
sulphite, it would, in all probability, have 
been the most widely used developer of the 
present day. It may be advisable, therefore, 
to consider briefly the question of the sta- 
bility of its solutions, and to indicate what 
steps may be taken to enhance its keeping 
qualities. 

In the first place, there is no doubt what- 
ever that the purity of the product, as pur- 
chased, is of first-rate importance; exceed- 
ingly small amounts of certain impurities 
will lead to rapid deterioration of the crystal- 
line powder, unless contact with the atmos- 
phere is rigorously avoided. The factors 
which regulate the inclusion or exclusion of 
these undesirable impurities are the concern 
of the manufacturer, and, as, photographers, 
all we can do is to favor the brands which 
show least darkening, for, other things be- 
ing equal, the whiter the crystals the better 
will be the keeping qualities of any solution 
made therefrom. The rate of deterioration 
of the made-up developing solution is pri- 
marily influenced by its alkalinity, or other- 
wise, and a recognition of this fact seems to 
have been the guiding principle in the search 
for substances which will, by their addition, 
allow of stock solutions being prepared. 

One of the first expedients suggested was 
the neutralization of the alkalinity of the 
sodium sulphite by the addition of about 
Veth of its weight of potass. metabisulphite 
—a suggestion which was made by the late 
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C. Welborne Piper, and which is certainly 
very effective. Later, Professor Namias, 
as the result of many experiments, advo- 
cated the addition of boric acid to the ordi- 
nary solution (25 grains per fluid ounce), 
and there is no doubt that the addition of 
this substance considerably improves matters 
also. On the Continent the addition of rela- 
tively large proportions of sulphurous acid, 
as “bisulphite lye,” is favored, but as the 
resulting solution shows a marked decrease 
in activity, this modification has received 
but scant support in this country. There 
some alteration of development 
characteristics consequent on the use of 
boric acid, and experimenters are still seeking 
the ideal preservative. The problem is a 
double-barrelled one, for it by no means 
follows that a substance which will prevent 
the oxidation of the sulphite will also pre- 
serve the developer. The converse, however, 
is probably true, and indicates that the 
greatest effect will be exerted by acid com- 
pounds, which are at the same time “reduc- 
ing” substances. This simply means that 
they will, more or less, readily take up 
There are many such compounds 
amongst the organic acids, and 
although the mechanism of their protective 
action is not fully known, it can be readily 
demonstrated that some of them are re- 
markably effective. Compared with boric 
acid, for example, glycollic acid is much to 
be preferred, as the relatively small amount 
of the latter, which confers stability, en- 
sures minimum disturbance of development 
characteristics. If one prepares a solution 
containing 5 per cent of anhydrous sodium 
sulphite and glycollic acid in the proportion 
of 1/20th to 1/10th of the weight of sul- 
phite, it will be found that an amidol de- 
veloper made up therewith shows such a 
degree of stability against atmospheric oxi- 
dation that it may be kept in an open vessel 
for several weeks without noticeable dis- 
coloration. Whilst there are other acids of 
analogous constitution which have been 
found to be similarly effective, they cannot 
yet be readily obtained commercially. Gly- 


is. also 


oxygen, 
known 
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collic acid, on the other hand, is manu- 
factured on the large scale, so that little 
difficulty should be experienced in obtaining 
a supply through one or other of the large 
drug houses. It is not prohibitively ex- 
pensive, and its use as a preservative of 
amidol solutions is likely to be more widely 
recognized, until the manufacturers offer a 
more stable salt of diamidophenol than the 
hydrochloride—R. E. C. the British 
Journal of Photography. 


in 


Personality Plus 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


On Main Street, Any Town, are three 
photographers, five tobacco stores, seven 
places to buy collars, four hardware stores, 
nine lunch rooms, three hotels, two peanut 
stands and a shoe-blacking parlor. 

There are not enough customers to go 
‘round—that is, neither the photographer 
nor the cigar store, the collar emporiums, 
nor the purveyors of hinges and spades, nor 
the lunch rooms nor the hotels, sell all the 
merchandise or the service they could sell if 
they could find the people to buy. The pea- 
nut vendors are neither as busy as they 
might be—even the boot-black suffers from 
home competition. 

Yet of the collection, one photographer is 
busier than the other two, one tobacco store 
sells double what any of its competitors sell, 
one collar shop is always filled with buyers, 
one lunch room is turning away people, at 
least at the rush hour,and one of the three 
hotels has less vacant rooms than the others. 

Why? 

Better goods, better service, better adver- 
tising, better location? No. 

Better personality ! 

Business is standardized. You and I and 
the other fellow can buy the same adding 
machines, the same typewriters, the same 
desk and office supplies. We can get no 
advantage over each other or any other com- 
petitor in that way. You and I and the other 
fellow can get the same quarters in which to 
do business—as good a_ building, office, 
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studio or store is to be had as is alo 
occupied, if one waits and works. 

You, I and the other fellow can cive the 
same service. None of us can give better 
service than the best service. If we all give 
the best service possible we are not com- 
peting with each other on a service basis. 

The three or eleven tobacco stores sell the 
same goods, The nine lunch rooms buy at 
the same market and have the same cooks. 
The photographers all use standard plates 
and papers and lenses and produce con- 
ventional, ordinary, everyday, good-as-the- 
best-and-better-than-most pictures. 

The same advertising methods are open to 
us all. None of us has a “drag” with the 
newspaper or the bill board or the U. S. 
mail. Wecan all buy as good printing as the 
rest of us, and all hire the same competent 
copy writers. 

Yet the undoubted fact remains, that of 
two competitors, one is ahead of the other— 
if the competitors be ten, one leads the 
field. 

There must be a reason. 

That reason is evidently in the man, since 
it cannot be in the means available to the 
man—all men having the same access to the 
same means. 

What is it one man has which the other 
man cannot get? 

Personality. 

What is personality ? 

There you will have to answer yourself. 
But the kind of personality which makes for 
a business success is the personality to 
which is added magnetism—personal at- 
tractiveness. In other words, it is person- 
ality plus. John Smith does a bigger busi- 
ness in portraits than does Jim Jones, not 
that he makes better pictures or has a nicer 
place or a better location, but because he 
can the better make people like him. 

John Smith has personality plus. 

Now there is nothing abstruse about an 
ability to make people like you. In the first 
place, you have to like yourself ; have to be 
the kind of person you can like. If you 
can’t like yourself, other people can’t like 
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The man who can’t stand to be alone 
. ause he bores himself, will bore other 
people when he is with them, The man who 
can't stand himself because he isn’t likeable, 
will not be liked by other people. 


In the second place, to have people like | 


you, you have to like people. Did you ever 
see a man that dogs and children loved who 
didn’t love children and dogs? Did you 
ever see a man who really loved his fellow- 
men who wasn’t beloved by his fellowmen? 
Haven’t you seen dozens who professed it, 
and could make anybody believe it? Prob- 
ably. Did you ever see a man profess to 
like a dog and not be able to make the dog 
believe it? The man who says he likes 
people, and whom people do not like, is a 
“shorter and uglier” word. 

It really, then, comes down to this—if I 
am not as successful as you are, if I want 
to develop personality, plus magnetism, so I 
will be, if I believe the secret of magnetism 
is making people like me and the secret of 
making people like me is to like people, the 
great question is, how can I make myself 
like people if I don’t? 


It is not unanswerable. Ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred dishke what they 
don’t understand. Half the time when 


people don’t like a picture or a piece of 
music or a political doctrine or their wife 
or husband, the reason is in lack of under- 
standing. If I want to like people, and 
don’t, the chances are I don’t understand 
people. And if | don’t understand them, 
and want to, the woods and the streets are 
full of subjects for study. 

In other words, anyone can have a 
personality plus who wants it badly enough 
to shake himself out of his shell. Like 
people and people will like you. They can’t 
help it. It’s human nature. Where people 
like people, there people deal. 

Now for the proof. 

Go over, in your mind, all the chaps you 
know who are leaders in their line. Your 
pet cigar man, the corner grocer, the laun- 
dry, piano house, real estate firm, bank— 
the people you like to deal with. They are 
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pretty good fellows, are they not? You 


like them. You think they like you. If 
you were sure they didn’t like you you'd go 
elsewhere. 

Of course. 

That’s the end of the story. 


©: hae 


Photographing Paintings 
JOHN MILLER 


There are a few points to consider when 
photographing oil paintings essential to 
correct rendering of the subject, which are 
often overlooked even by photographers 
who are skilled in the ordinary practice of 
the art of photography. I am here confin- 
ing attention to the reproduction by means 
of artificial illumination, but whatever light 
is used, the things to closely observe are the 
avoidance of unpleasant super-reflection of 
the light from the surface of the painting 
which would dim the shadows, and also the 
prevention of protuberances or granulation 
from cast shadows of the brush mark of the 
painter. To avoid such appearances, the 
operator must carefully study the character 
of the illumination and the angle at which 
the light strikes the picture. This is attained 
more easily when artificial light is employed 
than when daylight is the source of illumi- 
nation, because we can better control the 
artificial light, unless one has opportunity to 
take the painting in the artist’s studio under 
artistic light. But such condition is not 
always constant and, besides, the illumina- 
tion may not be in the artist’s studio strong 
enough to bring out by photography the 
deep shadows. 

When the picture is of medium dimension 
and taken in an ordinary sized room and 
under daylight illumination, the difference 
of angle at which the various parts of the 
picture receive the light reflected from them, 
does not count for much since a general 
uniformity is secured; but, with artificial 
light, there is a liability of these parts receiv- 
ing the light at different angles of reflection, 
when the artificial lights 


especially are 
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brought up close to the painting to increase 
the intensity of the illumination. 

When the picture is an oil painting, there 
is.a great liability of getting reflections not 
desired from the sides of prominent parts 
of the surface inclined toward the source of 
light. These reflections are more frequent 
in occurrence at the top of the picture. 
Economy of illumination induces the photog- 
rapher to place the lamps as close as con- 
venient to the subject, but just here comes 
the risk attendant such a practice. 

When working with a close-up light, un- 
less the picture is a very small one, two 
difficulties present themselves. It will be 
seen that the parts of the picture nearest to 
the light get the maximum of illumination, 
whilst the opposite side is slighted. This 
may be obviated by use of another lamp on 
the opposite side, but then you must note 
whether this contrivance interferes with the 
light and shade of the painting itself, up- 
setting the values, as the painter will tell 
you. Another difficulty encountered when 
the light is too near, is that the light may 
fall obliquely on the opposite side. Hence 
it is better to have the source of illumination 
at a reasonable distance from the picture. 

Always use a lens of longer focus than 
the diagonal of the plate used. This will 
not only give you a flatter field but less stop- 
ping down of the lens. 

There is, however, little necessity nowa- 
days in placing the illuminant close up. Our 
powerful electric and other artificial lights 
enable us to remove to considerable distance 
our lamps, but I am considering the case 
also of many who are not professionals or 
whose means of illumination is restricted to 
lamp or gaslight and who, therefore, must 
needs bring up the light as close as practic- 
able. 
back light and other domestic illuminants, 
may be used to good purpose for copies of 
paintings of moderate dimensions. The 
coal oil light has the advantage over the 
other lights on account of its yellowness, 
and when an orthochromatic plate is used 
(which by the way is absolutely necessary), 
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Gaslight or coal oil light, the Wells-. 


the ray filter or yellow screen may fre- 
quently be dispensed with. The advantage 
of artificial light over daylight illumination 
without a screen, and with the orthochro- 
matic plate or even with a plain plate, is 
seen in the clearness and brightness of the 
image, 

The general mistiness accompanying day- 
light exposure is not at all manifest when 
the coal oil light is used. 

The intensity of the lamp-made_ photo- 
graphs is also better. 

I have confined my remarks to the 
physical part of the subject. The photo 
manipulation demands a paper to itself be- 
cause the treatment of paintings cannot be 
discussed in a general way. 

The photographer must study particularly 
the color scheme of the subject and employ 
a color sensitive plate suited thereto. He 
also the difference between 
visual and photographic contrast and the 
behavior of the plate and screen used. 

For instance, the painting might register 
a decided contrast in color relation—a red 
object on a bright green ground, visually a 
decided contrast, but unless he knows the 
plate and the action of the particular yellow 
ray filter, he may get no contrast at all, or a 
The best plan is to have the ex- 
cellent series of screens furnished by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and to try them 
out so as to have data for practical applica- 
tion, 


must learn 


reversal, 


* 
Doctor Duty’s Advice 


Don’t knock your boss or the business you 
are in. 

If you don't like your boss, tell him so—don’t ° 
go rapping him behind his shoulder-blades. 

If you don’t like the business your boss is in, 
get out of it. You can resign any day, you know 
—there is no string to you—the business will 
chisel right along after you have gone. 

But for the love of Pete, don’t let your boss 
keep you in three squares per day, don’t let him 
keep on giving you an opportunity to pay for 
clothing, rent and other necessities of life, if you 
are going to stab him in the back.—Selected. 


x 


“What became of that tailor shop Doolittle 
started here?” 

“Failed. All the pants he tried to make turned 
out to be bloomers.” 
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Using Arbitration to Settle 
Business Disputes ! Qe 


In a recent article | made a statement that 
arbitration as a means of settling business 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY d 


disputes, rather than law suits, was growing 
in popularity. I am asked on the strength 
of that to explain a little about arbitration, 
so that the readers hereof can intelligently 
resort to it whenever the opportunity 
opens. 

Every business man knows that a con- ONE of our first con- 
stantly increasing number of sellers of mer- 
chandise are inserting an arbitration clause 
in their contract or order blanks. I have Gross Mountings 1s to 
before me at this moment an order contain- | carefully study and 
ing such a clause, as follows: | 


cerns in planning 


ie ; analyze all the manu- 
Any dispute arising under this con- 


tract shall be immediately submitted facturing operations to 
to arbitration, either in New York or be performed ; then we 
Chicago, by and before, etc., etc., etc. 
Each party hereby agrees that Ae 
in event of his failure to comply with . mum saving of time, 
the award of the arbitrators within | labor and overhead ex- 
ten days of date of such award an 
action in court shall lhe against him, 
based upon such award. 


Arbitration, as most readers know, con- Gross 


sists merely of referring a business dispute 
to three or more arbitrators—sometimes M ti 

some of these are lawyers, though they need oun INgS 
not be—with power to decide. The parties ; 
go before these men, state their cases and are economical 
the arbitrators give a commonsense decision. and dainty. 
There is no long delay, no'legal quibbling, no 


arrange for the maxt- 


pense. That's why 


expense for legal service. Usually the arbi- 
trators have to be paid something, depending 
on the length and importance of the case, 
but the expense is mostly trifling when com- 
pared to the expense of litigation. 

There is no such thing as compulsory 
arbitration; it can only be done by agree- 
ment. The agreement can be made a part 
of the original contract or order, to take 
care of any disputes subsequently arising, 
or the parties can wait until a dispute arises 


: : 171571717/ SPIELBUSCH AVE, 
and then agree to arbitrate it. It makes not eS fh al a \> 
Matt : TOLEDO\ OHIO, 


the least difference when the agreement is 
made. 
Any agreement to arbitrate should in- 
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variably contain a provision binding the 
parties to abide by the award, provided, of 
course, it is legal and properly fitted to the 
issue. In spite of this provision, a party 
can always object to and reject an award 
that is fraudulent, or not fitting to the issue, 
or which has sprung out of improper in- 
fluence. 

Right here let me explain that the main 
trouble with arbitration is that usually you 
can’t enforce it. Take an ordinary business 
dispute in which A signs an order to buy 
goods from B. In the order there is a clause 
that if any dispute arises about quality, 
quantity, delivery, or anything else, it shall 
be referred to arbitration. Both parties sign 
this and it is a legal part of a legal contract. 
In spite of that neither party need resort to 
arbitration if he doesn’t wish to, and for this 
reason thousands of arbitration agreements 
never amount to anything. The settled law 
is, except in a few uncommon and extra- 
ordinary cases, that an agreement to arbi- 
trate a business dispute can be revoked at 
any time before award. It cannot be re- 
voked after the award, except on the ground 
of fraud, or some other of the causes. 

Practically the only way to absolutely in- 
sure the carrying out of an agreement to 
arbitrate is to require each party to put up 
a bond to carry it out and to abide by the 
award. Naturally this can never be done in 
cases where the agreement to arbitrate is a 
part of the original order, because the parties 
would never go to the trouble of putting up 
a bond then to take care of a dispute they 
would feel sure was not going to arise. The 
cases in which a bond can be gotten are 
those in which the agreement to arbitrate is 
made after a dispute has arisen. 

Very often both parties to a contract con- 
taining an arbitration clause totally ignore 
it and carry their dispute direct to the courts. 
Sometimes one party is willing to arbitrate, 
while the other refuses. In the latter cases 
I have found that the party who refuses is 
almost invariably the one who has no case, 
and who, therefore, courts the delay which 
the law will give him. 


said, 
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If the parties stay in the arbitration until 
an award is made, neither can, as I have 
withdraw, and the law treats the 
original controversy as having been settled 
and disposed of, and allows the winning 
party to sue on the award. In such a suit 
nothing about the original dispute could 
come into the case. 

In my judgment business men, when dis- 
putes arise, ought to first see if the other 
party won't arbitrate. If he will, the whole 
thing can be settled in a fraction of the time, 
and with a fraction of the expense that liti- 
gation would entail. But wherever possible, 
both parties should put up a bond to go 
through with it and abide by the award. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Massing of the Light and 
Shadow 


The effect which a picture produces is 
called forth by the peculiar arrangement and 
contrasts of light and dark. Much is 
secured in the pleasing of the artistic sense, 
which we all have more or less, by proper 
attention to getting large and well-formed 
masses such as suggest symmetry in them- 
selves. This applies as much to portraiture 
as to landscape. It is good practice to half 
close the eyes and to observe the portrait 
merely as masses of light and shade, irre- 
spective of the other features. In this way 
we get the values of the picture, for if these 
masses are not in themselves pleasing you 
may be sure the portrait, even if it has 
other good qualities, will not please. By 
this method of observation we exclude from 
our consideration much of the detail, and 
if the lighting is not proper the picture will 
resolve itself into mere confusion of 
unrelated spots. 

If, on the other hand, you find it having 
a mass of quiet shadows and half lights 
with some deeper tones, and the rest half 
light concentrated by a small portion of 
very high light, it is needless to say that you 
may predict a successful portrait. 

We hardly grasp this significance of 
massing of the lights and shades until it 
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SERVICE 


Our Christmas season 1920 was a record breaker— 


yet we gave prompt service on time to all, several 


thousands of ‘em — 


A Happy New Year to all our friends. 


EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


dawns upon us that a picture, first of all, 
must appeal to the artistic visual sense. 
We learn that when a picture is composed 
solely of high light and deep shadow there 
is an unpleasant contrast and a want of 
refinement, and when there is no high light 
and no intense shadows, small as they indi- 
vidually may be, the picture is flat and 
wanting in spirit. 

Generally, it is best to have the light 
falling at right angles. In looking towards 
the light, you get too much black flat 
shadow, unbroken by gradations, and when 
looking in the same direction as the light 
there is too much glare and a liability to 
weakness of effect; but this does not imply 
that a little more or less inclination of the 
camera towards the source of illumination 


does not frequently give charming results.’ 


Judgment must always be used—not the 
mere desire of producing something novel 
by extreme treatment. This variation of 
light and dark must also be considered in 
the the 


treatment of background in its 


SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


relation to the portrait; you must here seek 
for the massing effect also. 

What we have said might seem to imply 
that the values in a picture should always 
be strong. Effect may be had in a light 
key. | 

A white dress placed against a light 
background may be made to produce some- 
thing beautiful, but to obtain results in 
this way is more difficult than when con- 
trast 1s greater, and demands considerable 
exercise of judgment to keep the whole 
picture in a proper key. It is impossible 
to give arbitrary rules. All matters per- 
taining to art are subject to individual 
taste, and there are many exceptions to 
general rules, and happy results are some- 
times had by chance; but it would be 
unwise to trust to chance, and, besides, 
knowledge of the rules enables us to judge 
of the character of the chance effects. 


*% 
“Where is your husband?” 
“He is at the club trying to upset duckpins. I 
think he must have the bowl-weevil.” 
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Keeping Fresh 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F. R. P. S. 


Even those modern workers who are 
helping to raise photography to the level, 
where it ought to be, would do well to keep 
in mind that, from a business point of view, 
there is always present the great danger of 
working oneself into a rut. The old- 
fashioned photographers who are still keep- 
ing in the narrow ruts which they made 
years ago do not attempt to raise the 
standard or the level of their work, and do 
not make any serious attempts to produce 
work of the modern school, in fact, many 
of them are inclined to jeer at the struggling 
new men‘and to hint that they have always 
found a good sale for, and a ready public 
for, the same old sort of photographs which 
have been made for the past twenty years. 

On the other hand, the modern workers 
who are producing the best work today are 
just as liable to get more or less into ruts 
of their own making, and to do this in a 
slow and almost imperceptible manner, so 
that unless they make an effort to peri- 
odically overhaul themselves, as it were, 
they will find that in a short time they, too, 
are more or less standing still. 

I have in mind one particular case as an 
example, the case of a young man who took 
London by storm a few years ago by the 
special kind of work which he produced. 

This work at that time was certainly new 
and very pleasing, and he made quite a 
name for himself. Since then, however, he 
has been so busy making this same kind of 
work to order, that he has neglected to 
work out or even to attempt to make any 
new styles, and he has suddenly found that 
whilst he has been making money, other 
and newer men have been making progress. 

Certainly during the past few years he 
has made a great deal of money, but now 
he suddenly realizes that this particular 
style of his will not last forever and that 
some of the public who come to him more 
or less regularly are beginning to tire of 
always having the same style of portrait, 


and that in some cases these patrons of his 
are actually deserting him and going to the 
still newer men, so that although this young 
man was, not long ago, one of the first to 
cry down the “old professionals” who were 
“in the ruts,” yet he is actually now on the 
same footing with them. 

Although the main desire of most photog- 
raphers is still to make money for them- 
selves, yet it does not by any means always 
follow that it is a good thing to be always 
busy—so busy, that is to say, that one has 
no time for anything but turning out the 
stock orders. 

Even in a small business one will soon 
find this out and it will be noticed that after 
a spell of rush work, that there is creeping 
into one’s work a monotonous sameness, 
sameness of pose, sameness of lighting,. 
sameness of ideas, and, in fact, that the 
whole of the work is getting into a rut or 
groove. 

It stands to reason that.when one is con- 
stantly making portraits of similar sitters, ° 
there must be more or less of this sameness 
about the work. This point will be fully 
realized by all who are practical photog- 
raphers. 

In this case, too, it is more difficult to 
get out of the rut because there is and, of 
course, must be this sameness of the sitters, 
but no effort should be spared to attempt 
at any rate to get something new and 
different with each sitting. 

How this is to be done is a difficult thing 
to prescribe and | can only suggest what 
have been sources of inspiration to me in 
my own practice. 

First of all, I would advise deliberately 
taking a day off from the studio and going 
to the nearest large town where it is possi- 
ble to see the work that other photographers 
are doing, and having a long look at their 
work in the show cases and, if possible, 
seeing the photographers themselves and 
having a chat about things. ; 
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This is not to be done with the idea of 
simply coming back and copying their work, 
but with the idea that from the mere seeing 
of it there will spring several new ideas and 
suggestions about little things which will 
evolve into newer ideas when one gets 
home. 

Another source of inspiration to me has 
been the several reproductions of paintings 
and drawings in such books as “The Royal 
Fictures; “he Studio. sand 
similar books, although in these I must 
admit that I still find that the “real artists” 
often draw their men with total disregard 
to the proper length of their arms and legs, 
so that they are able to adopt poses which 
would be impossible in photography, how- 
ever, there is a great deal to be learned from 


these works, in the matter of space filling 


Academy 


and proportion, and background treatment. 

Then another way to make oneself do 
different work is to deliberately make up 
one’s mind to work in some entirely dif- 
ferent part of the studio to the usual “spot”’ 
—that one position. on the floor where nine 
out of every ten sitters are placed. 

Select another place in the room at the 
other end or at the side so that one will be 
bound to make new poses and lightings for 
that sitting. 

Buy a new background, or a new chair 
or table occasionally, it will at once give you 
new ideas and possibilities and far from 
being an expense, it will be a great asset. 

In the case of kiddies’ portraits, buy some 
new toys and keep off the everlasting fish 
bowl and ball which has been done to death. 

I know that it’s all very well to talk, and 
that to really get out of the rut is not easy, 
but, at the same time, | do really flatter my- 
self that I have—if not actually accom- 
at least tried 
all I know to get out of the usual ruts, and 


plished this in my own work 


above that, to keep out of my own ruts, also. 

Remember that, as I have said before 
several times, there is no stopping place for 
the really progressive man, and that having 
once established a name for modern work, 
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TRADE MARK 


IBA Ween you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 
Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA’”’ 


(Resublimed.) 
At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


“THE BEST ought to be good enough 
for anybody.” 


That’s what photographers say who 
know and who continue in buying 


Hammer Plates 


because they want THE BEST. 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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it is up to you to retain that reputation by 
keeping modern, 

It is an up-hill, back-aching, and some- 
times heart-aching job, but it has got to be 
done and the sooner one realizes the danger 
of getting stuck, the sooner and the easier 
it will be to go on, 


Our Legal Department 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Gentlemen.—About four years ago I 


FIFTY NEW IMPROVED moved from North Dakota to Minnesota. 


Before moving I made arrangements with 
5x7 Seneca View Cameras a business man in the town where I used 


Including Canvas Carrying’ Gase and One to live to store some furniture and profes- 


Plate Holder. sional equipment for me. Our agreement, 

verbal, was that I was to pay him at the 

$32.00 rate of $2.00 per month. Nothing said 

Regular Price $42.67 about how payments were to be made or 
when. 

CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. About a year later I was back there and 


110 W. 32d Street New York gave him check for $30.00, and about a 
year or year and a half after that I paid 
him another $30.00 to apply on storage. 
Since then I have not seen him, that is lit- 
tle more than two years ago. A short time 
ago I learned through other people that 
the man had died, and, as near as I know, 
his son has taken over the business. I also 
learned that most of my things have dis- 
appeared. Some of them the young man 
has taken for his own use, and other things 
have been appropriated by other people. 
Now, what I want to know is this: How 
Td eg ee rot rete shall I go about it to recover my goods? 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE © 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: ',Psnsivles.. 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 


LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotoGraPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Can I hold those people who stored my 
things responsible for loss or damage to 
my goods? I have received no notice to 
remove my things, and, while storage has 


not been paid for some time, I have not CRAM ER 


received any bill or been asked to pay. Will 


it make any difference in their being re- HI-SPEED 


sponsible for goods if they accept payment ; 
: = ‘ If you’re getting under- 


for storage up to the present time? exposed negatives these 
= ae x é aS short dark days, you 

The key to the place was left with them, iy gate Pane 
and I had given the old man specific in- Hi-Speed— the perfect 


portrait plate with speed. 


structions not to let anyone remove any of 
my things without written directions direct 
from me. fle 

Thanking you in advance for an early 
reply, I am, 


Very truly yours, Gale 
x 
Dear Sir.—Answering yours of the 12th G. CRAMER 
inst., your right here depends upon why the DRY PLATE COMPANY 
goods were removed from storage. If they CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS” —_NEW YORK 


were sold for non-payment of charges, and 
if the selling was done in compliance with 
the laws that exist in every State covering 
such sales, you have no recourse, but if they 
were simply removed either by the man who 
had them in charge or by other persons to 
whom he improperly gave access to them, 
you have a good action against the person 
who was keeping them for the amount of 
your loss. The right to this action is not 
destroyed by the fact that you had not paid 
your storage to date. 

Your proper course here, if the goods are 


in existence and in somebody’s else posses- PROFESSIONAL 
sion, is to issue a writ of replevin for them. ENLARGING PAPER 
If they are not in existence, you should sue SOUTER Centr 
for their value. 

Anyone maintaining a storage house is RETAINS— 
responsible for loss due to his negligence. in the large print 
He is not responsible for loss due to acci- all that professional 
dent, but your case would seem to imply skill has created in 
negligence on the part of the person in the negative. 
charge of the goods. | bad Descriptive Price List on request 


3 


Promoter—I have here a scheme for revamp- DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc, 
RC eee ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manager—Beat it! I’m too busy refilming old 
vamps. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


| Burnet’s 


Essays on A rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Bad Debts Labeled in December 


This is the month in which the credit man gives 
serious thought to the profit and loss account 
and as a result he usually makes a few startling 
discoveries. 

All bad debts do not mature in December for 
they develop from shipments made in every month 
of the year. December is the goat simply because 
it is the time the credit department is getting 
ready for the house cleaning of the ledger which 
always takes place on January 1. It is, indeed, 
poor policy to wait until the last blow of the 
horn to get into action in an effort to collect a 
doubtful account. Most credit men will resent 
any insinuation that they do not know each and 
every one of the accounts. which are in the bad 
debt class just as soon as they fall by the way- 
side. True, every delinquent account attracts 
more or less attention, but many times it is not 
properly isolated until December, and it so hap- 
pens on some occasions the delay is fatal. 

The writing of letters on which payment is 
requested is not the right step to be taken when 
an account enters the danger zone, as nothing 
short of a most thorough investigation will show 
the proper remedy. 

If it is at all possible and the account is of 
sufficient size to warrant the time and expense 
involved, the credit man or an assistant should 
board a train immediately and learn from a per- 
sonal visit the cause of the customer’s failure to 
remit. 

Forwarding accounts to attorneys before an 
investigation has been made is inopportune and 
will result disasterously in the long run. Don't 
do it! You cannot afford to jump to conclusions 
too quickly, for every move you make should be 
based upon facts and not mere guesswork. It 
therefore is not a sufficient reason to place an 
account in the hands of an attorney when a 
customer fails to answer your dunning letters. 
You are justified in expecting to receive an an- 
swer to your letters, even if the money is not 
forthcoming, but when the reply does not mate- 
rialize, you should learn the reason why. 

As an illustration, in the fall of 1918 a credit 
department could not get an answer to the let- 
ters written to a delinquent customer, and after 
placing the account in the hands of an attorney 
learned that the merchant and his whole family 
were stricken with the influenza and his store had 
been closed for more than a month. A man in 
that plight needed a helping hand and not a cold 
letter from an attorney, in which immediate pay- 
ment was demanded. 

Take the initiative promptly whenever an ac- 
count shows signs of becoming uncollectable, and 
don’t be satisfied until you get at the very source 
of the trouble. You will, no doubt, brand a few 
bad debts in May, June, July, etc., but you will 
also save some accounts that otherwise would 
have been buried in the usual December ceremony. 


* 


In our issue of the 22d we published an article on 
“Supplying Toned Prints” by ‘‘Technician.’’ This 
article was taken from The Photographic Dealer 
and, through an oversight, credit was not given. 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 


Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 


the essentials. 


The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


; It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 


The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


Discontent 


Who suffers most when the sales force is dis- 
contented? The merchant, of course, for he will 
lose customer after customer without knowing 
why. Business men may be at their wits’ ends to 
trace the source of lost sales and finally learn it 
exists because the sales force is not working in 
perfect harmony. 

For example, a short time ago a storekeeper 
discovered sales were being lost in a section of 


his store that had always been productive. The 
merchandise was right in every respect. The 
advertising always as good as_ possible and 


window displays up to the minute. What was 
the trouble? It was only after a complaint made 
by a caller that he was able to learn the true 
reason for the slump. It seemed in that section 
a new salesperson had been placed who had been 
foolish enough to disdain help from the older 
or more experienced person located there, and 
to get “square,” the latter refused to instruct the 
newcomer, with the result persons walked out 
that should have been sold. 

Another case discovered was two clerks with 
dispositions utterly opposed to one another and 
a quiet wrangle going on all day long, with the 
result that neither of the clerks put his heart in 
the work and customer after customer was served 
in a half-hearted manner. 

A short time ago two clerks in a certain retail 
store took a dislike to another clerk and resolved 
to “grab” every sale. In retail store life, “grab- 
bing” is akin to stealing, for the “grabber” really 
steals sales and commissions from the other 
clerks. 

The clerk who was so discriminated against 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


sulked; the other two, if they could not sell every 
customer, allowed them to depart, and the store 
was a loser by the transaction. 

A business to run smoothly must be like a 
well-oiled machine. It must run noiselessly and 
without friction. As soon as some little discon- 
tent creeps in, the merchant must be quick to 
discover and remedy it. The other day a well- 
known storekeeper discovered one man was sulk- 
ing all afternoon because the chap who went to 
dinner before him took from five to ten minutes 
over every day, causing the latter to miss his meal 
at a nearby boarding house. 


x 
Enlarging Apparatus 


If a suitable dark-room be available a very 
efficient and economical enlarging apparatus 
can be made by fitting a condenser into one of 
the walls at a convenient height and placing an 
incandescent gas or electric light upon a shelf or 
bench outside. An ordinary camera fitted with 
a negative carrier instead of the usual reversing 
back is fastened close to the condenser, and, ex- 
cept for the easel, the arrangement is complete. 
It is unnecessary to point out the advantage of 
having the illuminant outside the room, from a 
sanitary point of view, if gas or oil be used, while 
in any case there is no risk of light leakage as 
from a lantern body. If an electric arc be avail- 
able, the condenser may be dispensed with and 
its place taken by two pieces of ground-glass 
placed about a foot apart. These will be found 
sufficient to diffuse the light if negatives of half- 
plate size or smaller are used. For larger sizes 
a pair of lamps placed one on each side of the 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages :: 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


‘Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
100. ee April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
IE ooo, Abby 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
ID cans Hholglh 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Siac JULYs 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, aiitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


eerr i) August, 1912 . 4 Henry Matisse 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 \ June, 1913 eH 


Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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* opening, with a sheet of white card to serve as a 


reflector, will be needed. We have used this 
method for sizes up to 12 x 10 very successfully 
both for bromide paper and for making enlarged 
negatives and transparencies, as well as for ordi- 
nary lantern-slide work. It is easy to get suffh- 
cient distance even in a small dark-room by 
working right across the sink—The British 
Journal of Photography. 


* 


At the end of the year many stores take stock. 
This is to determine the condition of the busi- 
ness and set its course for the year to come. 


Suppose the salesperson, a most important part 
of the business, takes self-inventory. In a mo- 
ment of self-communion let the seller ask: 


Have I reported promptly each day during the 
year? 

Will I make it a practice to be on time every 
day of the new year? 


Have I studied the goods on sale at my sec- 
tion? 

Will I make it my business to learn all there 
is to be known about the goods I sell? 


What have I learned about salesmanship, de- 
portment and the store system? 


Will I ask questions, read trade papers and 
study the job from every angle the coming year? 


Are my sales averages at the top of the column? 

Am I an asset to my business, department and 
store? 

Am I polite to customers, my superior and all 
persons I come in contact with? 


Do I make it a practice to be posted on what 
other stores sell? 


Did I place goods of worth and value in the 
possession of customers I served the last season ? 


Have I and will I practice the “Golden Rule” 
in business ? 
x 


In retail salesmanship it is not the quantity of 
talk, but the quality, which closes sales. Also, it 
is not how long your clerks talk, but when they 
leave off. Some who sell goods have the impres- 
sion a rapid-fire conversation lands the sale. Just 
how long you should talk is a matter no rule 
can govern, as salespeople must possess the tact 
of being able to adapt their conversation to suit 
the prospect. 

Abraham Lincoln once was asked, 
should a soldier’s legs be?” He replied, “Long 
enough to reach the ground.” So it must be with 
the sales talk—it must only be long enough to 
close the sale. 

In every business where the salesforce comes 
in direct personal contact with patrons and cus- 
tomers, the most important factor in the success 
or failure of that business is to make the joh 
fit; compel vourself to be a part and parcel of 
the work. No clerk who talks at random can 
accomplish this. 

Business which depends on the display selling 
of merchandise consists of about 10 per cent. dis- 
play and 90 per cent. salesmanship, for while 
many concerns can skillfully advertise and show 
their goods, it takes a tactful salesperson to sell 
them. 


“How long 
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Single Copy 5 Cents. 
No. 699 Wednesday, December 29, 1920 21001 EE 


636 FRANKLIN SQUARE a 
PHILADELPHIA . 7 (4 
52 § 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quak er City 


GARNETT Mart Fo io : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat =— to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right fap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Gigi CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t é 
he eee No. Size Folio Opening for ComMPANY 


O 59 4%x9 3x 4 Oval 


S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square d CTREET: 
O51 53% x II oe Ora 212, 214 and 216 DOCK 


S 5] 94 x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


I 


ST 


WORK 


WHEN YOU 
NEED 


RE you looking ahead to the busy season? It pays 


to be prepared for the heavy load. 


q The electric driven PA-KO Washer is independent of 
water pressure changes. Its reserve output is always at 


your command. 


@ Speed under average working conditions—1000 


prints per hour. 


q Enforced water circulation automatically separates 
prints while washing. Uniform cleansing of every print 


is the result. 

q Foot lever raises drum for removal of prints. 
@ Wet prints drain on open door of drum while new 
batch is put into Washer. 
@ Machine is clean in action—no splashing. 
Equip your plant to reap full profits from this year’s 
bigger business. 
q Write today to your dealer, or to us, for details of the 
PA-KO Washer. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS — MINNESOTA 


LE 


il 


aT 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


‘<The Photography of Colored Objects” 


A book for the practical man as well as the student—for the man 
who wishes to know more about the theory of color-rendering in 
monotone and the application of this theory to practical photo- 
graphic work. It is a book worth studying, on a subject worth 
knowing. With color charts, diagrams and comparative illus- 
trations. Post paid, 50 cents. 


“Color Plates and Filters for Commercial 
Photography” 


_A booklet of very practical instruction in the use of color-sensitive 
plates and the filters to use with them to secure the best render- 
ing of colored objects encountered in commercial photography. 
The principles involved are made clear and the instructions are 
to the point. Illustrated with examples of color subjects photo- 
graphed with and without filters. Free on application. 


“The Fundamentals of Photography 3 
By Dr. C. E. K. MEEs 


As the author explains in his preface, this book provides an ele- 
mentary account of the theoretical foundations of photography, 
in language which can be followed by readers without any special- 
ized scientific training. In an interesting fashion it gratifies a per- 
fectly natural desire for knowledge as to the composition of the 
materials used and their reaction when exposed to light and treated 
with the various photographic chemicals. Post paid, $1.00. 


“Elementary Photographic Chemistry” 


The chemistry of photography, with a description of the prepa- 


ration and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Manager workman, photo finisher and 

salesman ‘together, wanted after January Ist. 
Married preferred. Send photo with application for 
approval. Valin Camera Shop, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosiITION WANTED—Experienced receptionist wants 

a place in an up-to-date studio. Understands 
retouching, finishing and operating. State exact 
nature of duties and salary paid in first letter. 
Write Box 936, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED — First-class operator, printer 

and background worker desires a position after 
Dec. ist. Salary $35. Can do any part of photog- 
raphy. Ten years’ experience. 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Studio in Northern Illinois town of 

2,500; good light and location; cheap for cash or 
time. A good chance to get into business for your- 
self. T. C. S., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Studio or location for studio in town of 
5,000 to 25,000. First-class trade wanted. Ad- 
dress Box 938, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


Do Your FinGERS SpLit?—Why suffer? Send 

$1.00 for large can (prepaid mail) of ‘‘Anti Split.”’ 
Prepared by professional photographer. R. H. 
Pearman, 706 Huntington Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 


For SALE—6% x8% Bausch & Lomb Portrait 
Lens; also photographic mounts and folders. 
Many other articles, including cameras and lenses 
of all descriptions and sizes. If interested, write 
John E. Nicholes, 3223 Maple Street, Erie, Pa. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Address Box 935 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 


with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A new Bromide Paper made specially 
for producing large prints of the 
highest character from Portrait nega- 
atives. 


It puts a quality into the large por- 
trait print that distinguishes it from 
the ordinary enlargement—a contact 
print quality that will increase large 
print sales. 


Rich black and white prints or, if you 
prefer, beautiful carbon-brown tones 
by re-development. 


D White, Rough Matte —_E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Depth, roundness, brilliancy 
all the qualities of an ideal 


negative are reproduced in the 
print on 


AIR TOR 


Lhe paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(0) 0) 
All Dealers’. 
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ELON 


Our name for the best known 
developer for photographic 
papers. 


$9 00 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHESITER, NOY. 
All Dealers’. 
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The men whose work claims 
attention because of its 
originality, its daring light- 
ings and its unusual quality, 
are the men who are using 


Kastman 
Portrait Film 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHESTER, NeYye 


All Dealers’. 
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